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Introduction 


Epucation, as other professions, has its storehouse of philosophies, objec- 
tives, plans, tools, methods, procedures, and practices. Busy educators of 
the mid-twentieth century are constantly rushed to adequately prepare 
themselves to answer pressing questions and to solve the myriad of prob- 
lems demanding immediate attention, For some time, both professional 
school workers and laymen throughout our nation have been expressing 
a need for a comprehensive guide and source book containing the what 
and how of modern education. This book is an attempt to present a clear 
and concise view of the most significant aspects of American education 
as embodied today in the elementary and secondary schools of our nation. 

Through the use of this encyclopedia, school workers will be able to 
gain insight and to acquire information and techniques to help them deal 
with problems connected with teaching, administration, and organization in 
public schools. One finds, in our democracy, where parents and laymen 
have a responsibility toward the local support of the public schools, that 
these people are vitally interested in understanding what the schools are 
doing for the education of their children. It is hoped that interested citizens 
and professional educators alike will find guidance and utilitarian value in 
the many descriptive overviews of educational practices and trends pre- 
sented in this encyclopedia. 

It is realized that there are varied points of view held by educators 
toward many of the subjects that are discussed in this volume. In cases 
where all points of view are not considered in any one subject, the most 
prominently held practice and theory has been selected for presentation. 
It is also recognized that a large number of professional sources and 
textbooks have treated many of these subjects in separate volumes. In 
this edition, only that amount of space is devoted to each topic that 
identifies the subject and describes some of the more important ideas and 
practices concerning it. 

This volume is organized around fifteen major divisions, each encom- 


passing many related subject sections. Each section appears alphabetically 
Y 
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within the division, except in those instances where two or more sections 
are so closely interrelated that they are grouped together. The use of this 
volume is further facilitated by the index which helps the reader in making 
cross-reference to interrelated subjects. 

Many people have reviewed the material in this book and have con- 
tributed information and advice. While it is impossible to acknowledge all 
of them, the authors extend to them their sincere appreciation. The 
authors would particularly like to express their thanks to the following: 
Dr. Clayton Seeley, Dr. Bertram Brettschneider, Mr. Casimir Cetnarowski, 
Mr. Thomas Whitman, Dr. Neil Atkins, Mr. Louis Pucci, Mrs. Dorthea 
Waddell, and Mrs. George Shaughnessy. 


Epwarp W. SMITH 
STANLEY W. Krous, Jn. 
Mark M. ATKINSON 
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Section 1 


Objectives of Elementary Education . . 


CRITICISMS AND ATTACKS ON THE SCHOOL 


There are few school systems that at 
one time or another have not experi- 
enced criticism; there are many schools 
that have had the unpleasant experience 
of suffering an attack. Throughout the 
history of public education, there have 
been criticisms of the subjects taught, 
the way they are taught, and the ma- 
terials used to teach them—criticisms 
that have usually involved naturally 
controversial issues. In itself, such criti- 


cism need not be alarming to adminis- 
trators or to teachers. 

Attacks on a school, on the other 
hand, can involve the entire community 
as well as the school staff, setting group 
against group and neighbor against 
neighbor. Attacks seldom serve any 
purpose but to disrupt the school and 
its program; indeed, it is an unusual 
school that can overcome constant at- 
tacks without serious disruption, 
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Criticisms 


Criticisms can be either constructive 
or destructive in nature. Both types can 
be equally sincere, and it is sometimes 
the manner in which they are delivered 
that is the key to their benefit or 
danger. Through constructive criticism, 
many school programs have been im- 
proved; through destructive criticism, 
many damaging attacks have origi- 
nated, resulting in high emotionalism 
and serious consequences to citizens, 
staff members, and, unfortunately, to 
students in the schools. 

The work of advisory councils and 
citizens' committees may lead to recom- 
mendations that in themselves are criti- 
cal of the schools, but that are sub- 
mitted, not as direct criticism, but as 
suggestions for improvement of what is 
already in existence. Such criticism, 
when it stems from specific knowledge 
of local conditions, can benefit schools, 
faculties, and the citizens of the com- 
munity. 

Negative criticism, on the other hand, 
is often based on a lack of knowledge 
of, or insight into, local educational 
conditions. Such criticism sometimes re- 
sults from materials distributed nation- 
ally by groups that are stressing one 
aspect of a controversial issue; some- 
times it results from nationally pub- 
lished books or magazine articles that 
may have no bearing at all on local con- 
ditions. Nonetheless, these somewhat 
remote groups and writings may have 
an impact on the local situation, par- 
ticularly when some individuals or 
groups within a community are seeking 
reasons for undermining school pro- 
grams—in an effort to economize, or 
for other reasons. 
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Negative criticism in itself may be 
less harmful than its tendency to arouse 
people who are misinformed or unin- 
formed about their schools. With the in- 
crease of emotionalism that may result, 
some persons become so involved that 
they overlook the importance of finding 
out whether the criticism is valid. As 
they become more and more emotion- 
ally involved, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to dissuade them. Even if they 
are proved wrong, they feel that they 
are placing themselves in a precarious 
position by admitting it. 


Dealing with Criticisms of the School 


Since no institution ever achieves 
perfection, schools can usually be criti- 
cized for one reason or another. Some- 
times criticism is based on isolated in- 
stances; sometimes it is based on 
sweeping generalizations that have 
little basis in reality. But whatever its 
merit or basis, it is the wise adminis- 
trator who acknowledges the criticism. 
If a school district staff and board of 
education are constantly seeking ways 
to improve all aspects of the school, 
they may find that the criticism con- 
tains an idea, a suggestion, or a recom- 
mendation that warrants consideration. 
Certainly, criticisms that are properly 
presented should be acknowledged. 
They do not go away because they are 
ignored; in fact, the opposite is more 
likely to occur. 

One of the best ways of handling 
criticism is to prevent it before it be- 
gins. School districts that have good 
public-relations programs seldom are 
troubled with serious negative criti- 
cisms; those that arise are usually of 
help to the district. 
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If criticism based on misunderstand- 
ing arises, it is the responsibility of 
school officials to study it, determine 
its source, and attempt to explain the 
true situation. Explanations are often 
most effectively made when those who 
are concerned are invited to visit the 
school, see the program in operation, 
and learn what is actually taking place. 
Another method is to set up a series 
of meetings with parents to discuss the 
areas that are being criticized and give 
them a better understanding of the cir- 
cumstances that are involved. 

Citizens who are critical of schools 
might well be invited to serve on citi- 
zens' committees or advisory councils. 
Through such service, they will gain 
information about the schools that may 
correct their misunderstandings. In ad- 
dition, they may also stimulate the 
committees on which they serve by 
bringing to them fresh viewpoints and 
different feelings and judgments. A 
committee of individuals who are in 
full agreement may accomplish much 
less than one in which differences of 
opinion exist. 


Attacks 


Out of negative criticism, serious at- 
tacks on the school may arise. In fact, 
many attacks stem from well-inten- 
tioned and well-informed positive criti- 
cisms. Attacks can also be the result of 
agitation by special pressure groups 
with definite goals—goals that may be 
in opposition to the established objec- 
tives of the school district. Although 
such attacks may result in a re-exami- 
nation of the purposes of the schools, 
a minority group should not be per- 
mitted to overcome the wishes of the 
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community simply because of its vocal 
nature. 

As in the case of negative criticism, 
the best way to stop such attacks is 
to prevent their starting in the first 
place. If school officials are alert to 
critical situations and criticisms made 
by citizens, attacks can usually be 
averted. 

Many attacks result when inacces- 
sible officials ignore individuals who 
have opinions they wish honored. If 
officials are active participants in com- 
munity affairs and are available at 
the school to citizens who wish to con- 
sult with them, attacks can often be 
averted. Administrators who become 
overly involved with their school duties 
to the exclusion of their responsibilities 
to citizens are often targets for personal 
attacks or causes of attacks on the 
school program. 

If an attack does start, school offi- 
cials should immediately attempt to de- 
termine the reason for it. They should 
also identify the individuals or groups 
that are participating in the attack 
and arrange a meeting with them to 
discuss the basis for their displeasure. 
Once the basis is discovered, informa- 
tion, recommendations, and suggestions 
may be compiled to help all concerned 
arrive at an amicable understanding. 


Basis for Criticism and Attack 


In addition to issues that have cre- 
ated controversy in education for many 
years, there are other causes of criti- 
cisms and attacks upon the school. 

Community Objectives. If the school 
district’s program differs from the ob- 
jectives that the community considers 
to be the goals of education, criticism 
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of the school may well result. It is im- 
perative that those responsible for 
school programs establish their objec- 
tives in conjunction with, or certainly 
in consultation with, citizens of the 
community, so that such variations do 
not occur. 

Public Relations. The school district 
that fails in its public relations program 
to provide a two-way flow of communi- 
cation from the school to the com- 
munity and from the community to the 
school is also vulnerable to attack and 
criticism. Ordinarily, such criticisms 
and attacks result either from lack of 
information or from misinformation 
about specific areas under criticism. 

Human Relations. A school district 
whose personnel policies are not equi- 
table and just may find that variations 
in the treatment of the staff cause dis- 
content among staff members that gives 
rise to criticisms and attacks from the 
community. However, if the school dis- 
trict provides for its staff members as 
adequately as the district is able to 
permit, avoiding favoritism and in- 
equitable treatment, such possibilities 
become minimized. 

Financial Strain. When boards of 
education and school officials attempt 
to establish programs or construct 
facilities that are financially beyond the 
reach of the school district, criticisms 
and attacks of a serious nature may 
well result. When school budgets and 
educational facilities are planned, the 
ability of the community to pay should 
be determined and the wishes of the 
community should be considered 
through consultation. with representa- 
tive citizens from the locality. 

Inherent Weaknesses. Any and all 
weaknesses in curriculum, special serv- 
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ices, financing, and other areas that are 
left uncorrected are sound basis for jus- 
tified criticisms and attacks on the 
school. If school officials have not taken 
steps to correct situations that are not 
functioning at a level citizens may ex- 
pect, it is difficult for them to defend 
their position against criticism or at- 
tack. The only remedy for such a seri- 
ous situation is obviously to correct 
weaknesses as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. When corrections have 
been made, they should be made pub- 
lic as quickly as possible in order to 
restore confidence in school personnel. 


Ways to Avoid Controversy 


Some of the following procedures 
may be effective in preventing contro- 
versy based upon misinformation or 
lack of information: 

Public Board of Education Meetings. 
If the citizens are able to observe board 
meetings, they can be fully informed 
about policies of the school. 

School Visitations. Periodic school 
visitations by parents and other inter- 
ested citizens, to confer with staff mem- 
bers and to see classes in operation, 
will help to avoid misunderstandings. 

Staff Unity. A school staff that is 
united in its desire to provide the best 
instructional program for the children 
of the community can be a major fac- 
tor in preventing negative criticism and 
emotional attacks. 

Provisions for Individual Differences. 
A school district in which the program 
provides for each individual student's 
needs and abilities will challenge the 
more able students and provide ade- 
quately for the less able students. In- 
struction that gives to each child the 
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maximum opportunity for learning at 
his appropriate level is one of the best 
safeguards against criticism and attack. 

Acknowledgment of Criticisms and. 
Attacks. The educator who admits that 
criticisms or attacks exist may be well 
on the way to their solution—and if he 
takes steps to prevent their arising in 
the first place, he can save himself 
many sleepless nights and unpleasant 
personal experiences. The prevention 
of criticism and attacks is the responsi- 
bility of all educators, whether they are 
in the classroom or in an administra- 
tive capacity. 


Controversial Issues 


Nearly all the issues over which seri- 
ous differences of opinion exist have 
been present for a considerable period 
of time. Some of them become more 
prominent at one time than at another 
as a result of economic and social con- 
ditions. Others seem to be always pres- 
ent, serving as a kind of counterbalance 
between two extremes and often lead- 
ing to a healthy, well-grounded middle 
road that the schools can follow. 

Progressive versus Traditional. One 
of the issues on which people tend to 
take extreme positions concerns pro- 
gressive education and traditional edu- 
cation, It is probably impossible to find 
a school in the United States that truly 
represents the so-called progressive 
program; it is equally impossible to find 
a school that represents the so-called 
traditional program. It is possible, how- 
ever, to find schools that tend one way 
or the other, or to find particular class- 
rooms in many schools that represent 
what most people conceive to be pro- 
gressive or traditional education. In 
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many schools, certain programs and 
methods representative of both ex- 
tremes are blended together to form a 
highly satisfactory school. 

Progressive education is considered 
to be represented by a child-centered 
program. In such a program, according 
to a concept that many people hold, 
the child does his own planning, pro- 
ceeding much as he wants to through 
subject matter content that he thinks 
he wants to study. The teacher is physi- 
cally present but does not exercise any 
direction until the child indicates that 
he wants it. The curriculum is centered 
around the child's own problems—in- 
cluding personal problems, problems of 
adjustment, and the like—with any sub- 
ject matter incidentally taught as it 
happens to apply to whatever problems 
the child has decided he will study at 
the moment. This type of a program is 
frequently confused with a laissez-faire 
philosophy. 

Traditional education, on the other 
hand, represents the other extreme in 
most peoples minds: a completely 
subject-centered program in which the 
child is subjected to rigorous study of 
such basic skills as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic through a system of rote 
learnings, sounding of words, and a 
great deal of memorization. Subjects 
such as a history, geography, and other 
so-called basic subjects are presented 
in a systematic manner to all children 
in the same way at the same grade. 
If the child cannot master the material, 
he repeats it until he does. 

Both of these concepts are extremes. 
Nonetheless, they represent a basic 
controversy in education, between and 
among educators and citizens. It is 
difficult to resolve such a conflict, and 
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the chances that it ever will be settled 
to everyone's satisfaction are extremely 
remote. However, the issues involved 
serve asa fine control over educators or 
citizens who would take educational 
' programs to either one extreme or the 
other, 

It is apparent that each theory has its 
Shortcomings. The progressive idea 
held by many people cannot succeed, 
since the child cannot know what 
should be studied and learned; if he 
could, there would be no value in our 
handing down knowledge from genera- 
tion to generation. On the other hand, 
the traditional idea held by many peo- 
ple ignores the fact that throughout the 
years there have been many discoveries 
relating to the learning process and 
much insight into the development of 
children. Fortunately, each idea has 
merit, and the wise school district 
selects the meritorious aspects of each 
approach and builds a school program 
that takes advantage of each. 

State Versus Federal Financing. 
With increased school enrollments 
leading to the need for expanded school 
facilities and staffs, the financial 
burdens on local districts have been 
increased to a dangerous point, and 
some localities have found it impossible 
to support the type of school district 
that is necessary for the proper educa- 
tion of their children. This situation has 
led to a reconsideration of school 
financing for both construction and 
Operation, and controversies have de- 
veloped over methods of financing and 
obtaining financial help, 

Throughout the history of public 
education, the state has been respon- 
sible for its schools. The federal gov- 
ernment has not had an active part in 
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prescribing what should be taught or 
how it should be taught. The state 
should therefore be responsible for 
helping localities to finance their 
Schools, according to one school of 
thought. 

Some individuals and groups feel 
that such a system leads to differences 
in the quality of education throughout 
the nation. Because some of the states 
are less prosperous, or because their 
citizens are less education-conscious, it 
has been maintained that they have not 
developed schools of sufficient caliber 
to meet the challenges facing our na- 
tion. If the federal government could 
serve as a center for the distribution of 
funds on an equitable basis to each 
state, according to this viewpoint, all 
would be able to maintain programs of 
equal value. 

This leads to a controversy over fed- 
eral versus state control of educational 
programs, since many fear that federal 
financing, by its very nature, would 
lead to federal control of school pro- 
grams. However, that in itself can be 
considered a separate controversy, and 
it is discussed more fully in the next 
section. 

The question of state versus federal 
control of the schools often plays no 
part in the controversy over federal 
financing. Proponents of federal aid 
ordinarily agree that federal control of 
educational programs is ill-advised, but 
they insist that there must be some sort 
of help from the national government 
in order to help each state to offer com- 
parable educational programs. 

The opposition to federal financing is 
based on several factors. Two of the 
most important are the beliefs that (1) 
the state is responsible under the Con- 
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stitution for education in the state, and 
(2) federal financing would place a 
larger burden on the prosperous states 
that are already developing high-level 
educational programs and help only the 
more lethargic states that either lack 
interest in such a program or cannot 
seem to finance it. 

Those who favor some type of fed- 
eral financing maintain that financing 
by the federal government need not 
lead to control over the program nor 
to any diminishing of the state's respon- 
sibility; indeed many special programs, 
such as school lunch programs, are al- 
ready financed in part by the federal 
government, In recent years, Congress 
has considered federal support for 
school construction, teachers' salaries, 
and other matters relative to education. 
The National Defense Education Act 
offers federal assistance for study to 
teachers; to schools, for specific pur- 
poses in their programs; and for other 
matters, 

The Presidential campaign of 1960 
involved a difference of opinion on the 
method of federal help to states. Both 
parties believed that some type of fed- 
eral financial aid to education was im- 
perative, but the method by which they 
wanted such aid to be used within the 
states was different. One party argued 
that the state should be allowed to 
spend the money either for construc- 
tion or for teacher's salaries, as it saw 
fit; the other argued that federal funds 
Should go for construction only, thus 
freeing state funds previously allocated 
to construction for teachers' salaries. 

State versus Federal Control of Edu- 
cational Programs. In recent years, ad- 
vocates of some type of federal pre- 
Scription for school curricula have 
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begun to speak out against state con- 
trol. This has sometimes been part of 
the controversy over federal versus 
state financing, but basically the issue 
stems from a desire to maintain a high 
academic standard throughout the na- 
tion. With the ever-increasing move- 
ment of our population, a need has 
arisen to insure that youngsters who 
move from one state to another are able 
to transfer without serious disadvan- 
tage. The present variations in school 
programs from state to state may some- 
times result in a distinct setback for 
the child when he transfers. 

Advocates of federal control point to 
the necessity for top-notch educational 
programs to meet the challenge of 
world leadership. They point to varia- 
tions in curricula from state to state, 
differences in educational philosophies, 
and a trend toward mediocrity in the 
schools, and they maintain that the 
United States Office of Education, in 
its advisory capacity, cannot control 
such differences and deficiencies with- 
out appropriate authority. 

Opponents of federal control over 
educational programs cry out against 
any meddling by the federal govern- 
ment with this primary responsibility 
of the individual states. They believe 
that educational programs should be 
developed at the local level, where the 
needs of the children are better known, 
and they maintain that the federal 
government's function should be that of 
an advisor, a source of information, and 
a center for watching educational 
trends as they develop throughout the 
country. 

Parochial versus Public Education. 
As economic pressures on local commu- 
nities have increased, issues involving 
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parochial and public education have 
developed. Parochial schools, like pub- 
lic schools, are faced with increased en- 
rollments and the rising costs of edu- 
cational programs. Since parochial 
schools are financed by private funds, 
they often have a more difficult time 
than do the public schools, which are 
financed by taxation. Consequently, 
parochial schools have come to request 
more of the publicly financed services 
that are already a part of public school 
systems. 

Controversy develops when some 
groups advocate that services be pro- 
vided at public expense for parochial 
school children. Advocates of such 
plans maintain that because the chil- 
dren are not educated at public ex- 
pense, the public schools are relieved 
of the burden of their education. Op- 
ponents argue that sending a child to 
parochial school is the election of the 
parent, and that public school facilities 
are available for the child if he chooses 
to use them. Advocates of the financial 
aid to parochial schools maintain that 
parents of the children are not only 
supporting public schools with their 
taxes, but are also burdened with the 
additional expense of sending their 
children to the parochial school. Oppo- 
nents maintain, of course, that this is 
up to those parents, and that they need 
not send their children to parochial 
school when public school facilities are 
available. 

Methods versus Content. With the 
scientific advances of Russia posing a 
threat to the world position of the 
United States, the public and educators 
alike have turned their attention to the 
curriculum and to the methods used in 
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public schools. This has led to a con- 
tinuation of the controversy over pro- 
gressive programs in contrast to tradi- 
tional programs, and it has also led to 
differences of opinion about the prepa- 
ration of teachers and administrators. 
As in other controversies, those who 
are in the fray are prone to take an ex- 
treme position, ignoring the shades of 
gray that are usually representative. 

Individuals, educators and citizens 
alike, who argue for a considerable 
amount of preparation in methodology 
believe that knowledge of the subject 
is not enough, and that teachers need 
an understanding of the psychology of 
learning, child growth, and develop- 
ment, and the methods that have been 
developed to provide for these consid- 
erations. 

Those who believe that content prep- 
aration is enough argue that if a sub- 
ject is well known it can be taught by 
the individual who knows it. They be- 
lieve that to devote a significant part 
of teacher preparation to methodology 
deprives the future teacher of courses 
that will contribute to a deep knowl- 
edge of the subject matter. 

Some educators, on the other hand, 
prefer that future teachers understand 
how people learn and develop, as well 
as having a solid education in the con- 
tent to be taught. The more extreme 
positions, they feel, do not take into 
consideration the fact that a well- 
balanced teacher-preparation program 
is necessary, and that method cannot 
be sacrificed for content any more 
than content can be sacrificed for 
method. 

Intellectual Development versus the 
Whole-Child Concept. There has al- 
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ways been disagreement over the role 
the school should play in the education 
of its pupil population. As understand- 
ing of the laws of learning and psychol- 
ogy has increased, this disagreement 
has become even further from being re- 
solved. 

Some citizens and educators believe 
that the school should concern itself 
only with the intellectual development 
of the child. They believe that the 
child's social, emotional, physical, and 
moral development are the responsi- 
bility of the home, the church, or some 
other agency. They argue that if these 
agencies do not provide for the child 
properly, the community should as- 
sume the responsibility, and the school 
should not do so unless requested. 

On the other hand, many educators 
and citizens feel that the development 
of the total child is the responsibility 
of the school, since his total develop- 
ment is intimately interwoven with his 
intellectual development and cannot be 
isolated. These groups also point out 
that unless the school does assume 
these responsibilities, many children 
will never be properly provided for, 
since there may be no interest in such 
matters in their homes, and they may 
not be exposed to the influence of the 
church because of parental neglect. 

Groups that believe that the school 
is responsible only for the child's intel- 
lectual development often decry such 
special services as psychological serv- 
ices, medical services, and activity pro- 
grams, to say nothing of subjects (such 
as driver education) that are designed 
to meet a specific and immediate need. 
On the other hand, groups that dis- 
agree with this concept point to the 
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necessity of providing for the imme- 
diate needs of the child in order to pre- 
pare him properly for the future. 

Spending versus Austerity. The 
school is also subject to controversy re- 
garding its building programs and 
operating expenses. Although it is rec- 
ognized that rising costs in general 
account for the increased cost of school 
buildings and operations there are dif- 
ferences of opinion about the need for 
expanding the school program to in- 
clude particular subjects and services, 
as well as about the school plants that 
are constructed. 

Critics of present-day programs often 
couple their criticism of the expense of 
school programs with complaints that 
the school has assumed responsibilities 
that should be placed in the home or 
elsewhere. They point to the assump- 
tion of such responsibilities as a direct 
cause of the need for increased pro- 
grams and services, which, they feel, 
are unnecessary. They point to the pro- 
vision of psychologists, dental hygien- 
ists, speech therapists, and the like as 
examples of this type of spending of 
public monies, and they argue that a 
child in need of psychological help, for 
example, should receive it from a pri- 
vate psychologist at the expense of his 
parents. If the parents are unable to 
provide for it, they maintain, some com- 
munity or local agency should take care 
of the situation. 

Educators and citizens who argue 
with this viewpoint point out that these 
services are not replacements for pri- 
vate services, but rather are diagnostic 
in nature. They help teachers to under- 
stand the children they teach by locat- 
ing difficulties that may hamper the 
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learning process, since a child who is 
emotionally or physically in need of 
expert attention does not function at 
his full capacity. The argument usually 
includes the reasoning that if the psy- 
chologist, speech therapist, or other 
special service person saves one child 
from disaster and a life of unhappiness, 
the money for the service has been well 
spent. 

Controversy over the necessity for 
new school buildings also becomes in- 
volved with the program itself. Oppo- 
nents of modern school plants and their 
cost maintain that if the school pro- 
gram itself were placed in proper per- 
spective, elaborate plants would be 
unnecessary. They usually cite such 
facilities as swimming pools, student 
unions or common rooms, lounges for 
teachers, conference rooms, and audi- 
toriums as examples of facilities that 
could be eliminated from the school if 
the school program were attuned to 
what they consider to be its proper 
function. One of the points they usu- 
ally make is that the teacher is the key 
to the learning process, and a master 
teacher can teach under any circum- 
stances, 

The opposing faction, of course, has 
answers to these arguments. They point 
to swimming pools, for example, as a 
life-saving device—again pointing out 
that if learning to swim in a school 
swimming pool ultimately saves one 
life, the expense is well worth it. They 
also insist that the child spends as 
much of his waking time in the school 
as he does out of it, and he should be 
provided with surroundings that will 
build an appreciation for a fine environ- 
ment. Another of their arguments is 
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that the school is one of the most im- 
portant buildings in any community; it 
reflects the interest citizens have in 
their children, and it is an attraction for 
those who are considering the commu- 
nity as a place to live. 

Small Classes versus Large Classes. 
One way to save costs in a school pro- 
gram, of course, is to assign more chil- 
dren to one teacher. Since there is little 
research to indicate the most effective 
size of classes for various grades and 
for various subjects, much of the con- 
troversy over class size results in sup- 
position. Nonetheless, some argue that 
if classes are increased in size, costs 
will go down and learning will not 
suffer, Others maintain that the teacher 
cannot give sufficient individual atten- 
tion to youngsters if classes are over- 
sized. 

Other Issues of Controversy. Almost 
any area of public education is open to 
controversy. The issues discussed here 
are but a few that may prevail in any 
locality—or, under certain circum- 
stances, throughout the nation, Teach- 
ers’ salaries are often the center of con- 
troversy; there are also controversies 
over textbook selection, loyalty oaths, 
appointments of personnel, parent- 
teacher associations, and a multitude 
of other points. 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 

Class Size 

Personnel Policies 

Philosophical Foundations of Educa- 
tion 

Public Relations 

Visitors to the Classroom 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The federal government has shown 
in the past, and probably will in the 
future, an interest in financial aid to 
education in the United States. While 
federal aid is a controversial subject, 
with many proponents as well as oppo- 
nents, it still cannot be denied that the 
federal government has financed, and 
still is financing, various aspects of the 
school program as well as actively par- 
ticipating in educational activities and 
programs. However, the bulk of this 
aid is for special programs and not for 
the general elementary and secondary 
education of the children of the nation. 
One exception to this is direct support 
of school districts that are termed fed- 
eral impact areas, where direct finan- 
cial aid is available to school districts 
and where students attend a specific 
school because their parents are em- 
ployed on federal government owned 
or operated properties, 


Federal Activities, Historical 
and Present 


The federal government has been 
involved in certain types of educational 
activities since before the adoption of 
the Constitution in 1789. Examples of 
these are: 

l. The Ordinance of 1785: "There 
shall be reserved the lot number 16 of 
every township for the maintenance of 
publie schools in each township." 


2. The Ordinance of 1787: "Religion, 
morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged." 

Basically, these were the first land- 
grant ordinances, However, there were 
other types of grants for the benefit of 
the public schools, including these: 

l. a. Grants of funds in lieu of land 

grants in Indian territory. 

b. Additional grants under the In- 
ternal Improvement Act of 
1841. 

. Grants of saline lands, 

. Grants of 5 per cent of the 
funds received by the federal 
government from sale of public 
lands in the states. 

Payment to the states of 25 per 
cent of the income from na- 
tional forests and 37.5 per cent 
of the income received from 
the extraction of nonmetallic 
minerals for the benefit of roads 
and public schools. 

f. The allocation of surplus fed- 

eral revenues to the states in 
1836. 

2. Morrill Act, 1862: This act 
granted 30,000 acres of federal land 
within each state for each representa- 
tive and senator then in Congress or 
when a state entered the Union. The 
proceeds from the sale of these lands 
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must be used for “the endowment, 
maintenance, and support of at least 
one college where the leading object 
shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies and including 
military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture 
and mechanic arts . . .” and to “pro- 
mote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions of life." 

3. Smith-Lever Act, 1914: This Act 
provided for extension services by 
county agricultural agents, 4-H leaders, 
and specialists in agriculture and home- 
making, and for the professional train- 
ing of teachers in these subjects. 

4. Smith-Hughes Act, 1917: Pro- 
vided funds for vocational education 
below the college level, particularly in 
agriculture, trades and industry, and 
homemaking, and also for teacher train- 
ing in these fields. 

5. Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation (established by Congress 
in 1935): The forerunner of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act 1946. Provided 
for federal government support of the 
school lunch program with both funds 
and surplus foods. 

6. The Lanham Act of 1941, super- 
seded by P.L. 815 and 874 in 1950: 
Provided federal financial assistance to 
local communities for construction, 
maintenance, and operation of schools 
in areas where federal activities created 
financial burdens for local govern- 
ment. 

7. P.L. 16 and P.L. 346 of 1944 
(“G. I. Bill"), and P.L. 550 of 1952 
("Korean G. I. Bill"): Provided finan- 
cial assistance to veterans desiring to 
continue their education following their 
service. 
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Federal Aid Problem 


There appear to be three specific 
problems involved in federal aid to 
education: 

1. There are many people, in and 
out of government, who believe that 
the individual states have the financial 
capacity to meet their fixed needs. 

2. There are those who believe that 
the states and local communities need 
financial support, but are concerned 
about the possibility of federal control 
of local education. 

3. Many of the federal aid bills that 
appear before Congress have contro- 
versial requirements in them—require- 
ments denying aid to segregated 
schools, insisting that states make a 
prescribed minimum effort in relation 
to their ability to pay, etc. 

However, it would appear that there 
is a national need for more adequate 
financing of public education. Possibly 
federal funds are the only answer to 
this problem. 


School Costs 


While public school enrollment has 
risen 44.4 per cent from 1950-1960, the 
cost of operation of the schools has in- 
creased to 16.4 billion dollars per year, 
an increase of 153.5 per cent. The 
National Education Association relates 
this cost increase to three factors: 

1. 28 per cent of the cost is attrib- 
uted to the gain in students. 

2. 27 per cent of the cost is attrib- 
uted to increased teacher salaries. 

3. 45 per cent of the cost is attrib- 
uted to generally rising prices of goods 
and services. 

If this trend continues, the burden on 
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the local governments will become 
greater, and more federal assistance for 
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general, rather than specific, programs 
may be needed. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT TIMES 


The history of ancient and modern 
education reveals a process of evolu- 
tion from primitive to modern times. 
The following is a summary of some 
of the highlights of the ever-evolving 
aims of education, methods of instruc- 
tion, and organization of various educa- 
tional efforts throughout history until 
modern times. 


Primitive Education 


Early man appears to have been con- 
cerned with (1) security through work 
and worship, and (2) conformity in 
work and worship. Deviation from the 
group was intolerable; obvious deviates 
were killed at birth or in early child- 
hood. Primitive man's educational ef- 
forts were involved with that which 
was seen, or practical, and that which 
was unseen, or theoretical. The former 
included vocational, domestic, military, 
and physical training. The latter in- 
cluded what would now be called re- 
ligious, medical, art, music, and literary 
training, all of which had to do with 
the worship activities of the family or 
the tribe. 

The family was the focal point of 
nearly all educational endeavor, the 
mother or women of the family being 
charged with training the girls, the 
men of the family instructing the boys 


in the practical work of the men. Grad- 
ually, however, some members of the 
tribe became more skilled in certain 
duties and consequently taught particu- 
lar skills. 

Methods used were simple. There 
appears to have been only one organ- 
ized step in all primitive education, and 
that was the important initiation of the 
adolescent into full manhood and tribal 
membership. 


Emergence of Ancient Civilization 


It is generally agreed that Asia was 
the birthplace of civilized cultures. 
Early Oriental peoples had definite at- 
titudes toward education: Individual- 
ity was surpressed, and education dic- 
tated to the individual what he was to 
do as well as what he should think. 
Oriental programs of education seem 
to have been concerned with fixing and 
perpetuating existing standards and 
national ideas rather than with the de- 
velopment of the individual—with 
social stability rather than with social 
progress. 

The educational aims of the Chinese, 
the Hindu, and the Persian cultures 
had some similarities. With only slight 
variations, the educational aims of 
these Oriental cultures were (1) the 
absorption of tradition, (2) preserva- 
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tion of the social order, and (3) prep- 
aration of the individual or the proper 
role in life. The types of training given 
in all three cultures were moral, re- 
ligious, intellectual, or theoretical train- 
ing, and vocational training for the 
lower classes. The  Persians were 
greatly concerned with physical and 
military training as well. 

The primary agency of education 
continued to be the family. To this 
basic unit was added the private school, 
which was taught by unsuccessful can- 
didates for office in China and by 
Brahman priests in the Hindu culture. 
The Persians used state or court schools 
as well as state training camps. 

Standards of discipline became a 
part of methodology in all three of 
these civilizations. The Chinese favored 
harsh discipline, the Hindus were mild 
in their discipline, and the Persians 
resorted to rigorous physical dis- 
cipline. 


Transition from Oriental to 
Occidental Education 


Hebrew education marked the tran- 
sition from Oriental to Occidental atti- 
tudes toward education. The individual 
was not subject to the authority of 
ancestors, caste, or the state, but to 
the authority of God or Jehovah. The 
types of training given in the Hebraic 
civilization were religious, civic, moral, 
vocational, and domestic training. All 
Jewish children were given opportuni- 
ties for education, regardless of their 
station or class. The content of the edu- 
cational program was unified in the 
Torah and the Talmud. In addition, 
Hebrew children studied Jewish his- 
tory, music, reading, writing, and 
counting. 
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The basic unit in the educational 
structure was still the family, and both 
the mother and the father acted as 
teachers. However, there were also or- 
ganized school agencies known by a 
variety of  names—scribe schools, 
schools of the prophets, houses of in- 
struction, and others. The Hebraic 
organization followed rigid lines of 
compulsory and voluntary levels of 
education. The home began instruc- 
tion; then children from six to ten years 
of age were compelled to attend the 
elementary school, which was the first 
level of elementary education. The sec- 
ond level, was also compulsory for male 
children from ten through fifteen years 
of age. Beyond the age of fifteen, edu- 
cation became voluntary. 


Classical Nations of Western 
Civilization 

Greece and Rome were the first na- 
tions to exemplify Western civilization. 
Although they were different in their 
ideals, attitudes, and practices, both 
made contributions to education. 

Greece. The Greeks adopted the 
principles of growth and progress, rec- 
ognizing education as a fundamental 
problem of their culture. The search 
for solutions to educational problems 
produced some of the first constructive, 
creative thinking about education as it 
is known today. 

Homeric Education. Homeric educa- 
tion, from prehistoric times to 776 B.C. 
was common throughout Greece and 
reflected the desire to recognize indi- 
vidual worth. The ideals were the man 
of wisdom, as exemplified by Odysseus, 
and the man of action, as exemplified 
by Achilles. All the qualities necessary 
for successful communal living were 
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taught; the program centered around 
training in military, industrial, and cul- 
tural accomplishments. Also included 
was the pleasurable use of leisure time 
through music and story-telling. 

The family or clan was the basic 
agency of instruction. There were no 
formal institutions of learning; the 
home, the homes of nobles, or the coun- 
cil of nobles provided the opportunities 
for education. Methods used in instruc- 
tion included imitation and participa- 
tion. 

Spartan Education. The Spartan 
Period lasted throughout the history of 
Ancient Greece, Educationally, it was 
primarily concerned with the man of 
action. The Spartans believed in physi- 
cal perfection, and they indoctrinated 
habits of complete obedience. Because 
of their preoccupation with military 
and physical perfection, the types of 
training were predominantly physical, 
moral, civic, and social. No vocational 
training was provided. 

The state was the controlling agency 
of education. State councils determined 
whether a newborn child was fit for 
Spartan life; if not, he was exposed to 
the elements to perish. Boys and girls 
were taught at home until they were 
seven years old. Boys then went to pub- 
lic barracks for physical and military 
training; when they were 15, they were 
given professional war training in the 
field. At 20, they were sworn to alle- 
giance and assigned to army posts until 
they were 30 years of age, at which time 
they were forced by law to marry. 

Activity was the method uséd in 
training the young people of Sparta. 
Emulation and rivalry were the key- 
notes of motivation; severe and cruel 
discipline was imposed at all times. 

Athenian Education. Athenians 
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stressed the individual development of 
the whole man, although the theme of 
education for the state’s purposes was 
still in existence. Training was geared 
to the development of civic virtues, 
moral and intellectual strength, and 
physical grace, beauty, and harmony. 
No domestic or vocational training 
was provided, because there were 
multitudes of slaves to perform such 
tasks. 

Children studied reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and music. They also par- 
ticipated in military and physical drills, 
games, and sports. Private pedagogues, 
state drillmasters, and moral censors 
were the instructors of the children of 
Athens. From birth to seven years of 
age, children were taught by slaves of 
the household. From seven to sixteen 
years of age, the boys divided their 
time between two schools, the dida- 
scaleum and the palaestra. In the 
didascaleum, the boys were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, poetry, 
and music. In the palaestra, they en- 
gaged in gymnastics, sports, and games, 
From the age of 16 to 18, the public 
gymnasium was the training ground for 
the future young soldiers of Greece. 
At 18, Greek boys took the Ephebic 
Oath and ventured forth to serve in 
the military. At 20, they were full- 
fledged citizens. Imitation and ex- 
ample, emulation, and participation 
were methods prevalent during the 
Early Athenian Period. 

After the Persian Wars, individual 
excellence for individual success, prep- 
aration for personal advancement, and 
perfectionism became the goals of 
Athenian education. Intellectual train- 
ing, professional and vocational train- 
ing, cultural and aesthetic training, and 
moral training were the concerns of 
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later Athenian culture. Literary and 
intellectual subjects were then added 
to the educational content. Grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy became the 
content of the higher levels of educa- 
tion. In the higher schools, new meth- 
ods, such as the lecture, were intro- 
duced by the Sophists. The philosopher 
Socrates introduced the dialectic 
method, which employed conversation 
and quiz. His aim was to bring a stu- 
dent to the realization of his own 


EARLY ROMAN 


To make a nation of warriors 
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ignorance, thus acquiring the attitude 
of a true learner. 

Rome. The progress of Roman educa- 
tion closely resembles that of the 
Greeks. Early Roman educational aims 
were directed towards the building of 
a nation of warriors and dutiful citi- 
zens. Utilitarianism guided the educa- 
tional ambitions of the Romans. The 
following chart outlines the changes 
involved from early to later Roman 
education. 


LATER ROMAN 


Intellectual 


development for 


AGENCIES AND 
ORGANIZATION 


and dutiful citizens; the “vir | service to the state; the "orator"; 
bonus"; utilitarianism affectation and. personal display 
? 
TRAINING Physical, civic, vocational, do-| Intellectual-civic education and 


mestic, and moral-religious prac- 


tical education 
CURRICULUM | Legendary ballads; Laws of the | Reading, writing, calculating; 


Twelve Tables; religious cere- 
monies; military skills and trades 


Family life, military camp, 
forum, farm and shop—early 
training at home, later boy goes 
with father to shop and forum; 
at 16 boys assumes toga virilis 


speech training 


superficial geography, history, 
natural science, mythology; 
grammar and rhetoric; music 


Greek types of schools, teachers 
in low esteem, custodes—birth- 
7 at home under slaves, 7-10 at 
school of literator, 10-16 at 


METHODS Direct imitation, 


and severe discipline 


5 


Christianity’s Contributions 


For nearly two thousand years, 
Christianity has dominated the civiliza- 
tion and cultures of the Western world, 
deeply affecting the theories and prac- 
tices of its education. Jesus gave His 


and enters military camp 


school of the grammaticus, 16- 
18 at school of tutor, 18 at Uni- 
versity 


biographical 
method, memorization, rigorous 


Memorization and imitation, 
drill, declamation method, inter- 
est and individualization, mild 
discipline 


followers ethical training, social-moral 
religious training, and the belief in uni- 
versal and democratic training. The 
content of Jesus’ teachings were the 
general principles of human relation- 
ships, rather than the regulations and 
usages of previous educational content. 
He used "modern" methods of educa- 
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tion, such as apperception, activity, in- 
dividualization, and motivation, as well 
as the method of example. 

Medieval Education. The early pe- 
riods of medieval education are known 
as the periods of monasticism, scholas- 
ticism, chivalry, and the guild sys- 
tems. 

Monasticism. An outgrowth of the 
early Christian era of education, 
monasticism was devoted to the train- 
ing of religious personnel such as 
monks, priests, and nuns. Its aims were 
(1) bodily mortification and world re- 
nunciation for the salvation of the indi- 
vidual soul, and (2) attainment of per- 
fect physical and moral discipline. 
Training offered moral and religious 
education, literary training, and manual 
training. 

Content studied was expanded dur- 
ing this period to include the Seven 
Liberal Arts, which consist of the triv- 
ium and the quadrivium. The trivium 
included grammar, rhetoric, and dialec- 
tic; the quadrivium included arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. 

Scholasticism. Extending the theme 
of monastic education, the aim of 
scholasticism resulted in certain modifi- 
cations which included rationalization 
by argumentation as a means of sup- 
porting the doctrines of the church. 
The essential aim was to show basic 
harmony between reason and faith. 


Section 4 
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The educational content in this period 
was predominantly religious-intellec- 
tual training, which was confined to 
theology and religious philosophy. 

Chivalry and Guild Systems. These 
ages were somewhat progressive. Chiv- 
alry inculeated the principles of love, 
righteous war, and religion. A primary 
goal was to develop devotion to and 
service of God, lord, and lady. Social 
education was the keynote of chivalric 
training, which included military, phys- 
ical, and religious education. However, 
education was primarily for the aristoc- 
racy. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages, 
a new middle class arose, necessitating 
an educational theory that included 
training in manual and commercial arts. 
The aims of the program were to pre- 
pare the individual for participation in 
the practical activities of commercial 
and industrial life. Vocational educa- 
tion, including commercial and trade 
training, were foremost of the types of 
training offered. Reading and writing 
were taught in the vernacular. The mer- 
cantile and trade guilds operated the 
schools of this period. 


For related information, see: 


History of Education in Modern 
Times 
Philosophical Foundations 
oa 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 


MODERN TIMES 


Most historians agree that modern 
times began with the period of the 


Renaissance, and modern education 
can also be said to have begun with 
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the Renaissance movement. The era of 
humanism began with the Italian 
Renaissance period, which produced 
two new theories of education referred 
to as the Italian Humanistic Theory 
and the Later Northern Humanistic 
Theory, both of which exemplified indi- 
vidual and social humanism. 

Individual humanism had aims that 
were entirely subjective and aesthetic, 
including a full, rich life for the indi- 
vidual and complete freedom of 
thought to develop the individual per- 
sonality through creative and artistic 
expression. 

Social humanism was more objective 
and moral, aiming for a full, rich life 
for society as a whole through the so- 
cial improvement of human relation- 
ships. 

These periods saw the humanities 
replace the divinities as the center of 


Protestant 


Bible 


training 


lum) 
Bible—principal text 


Agencies of 


Home and family 
Instruction 


Church and state 
Elementary schools 


well-trained 


Religious moralism through indi- 
vidual interpretation of the 


Religious and character educa- 
tion, civic training, vocational 


Religion (the heart of curricu- 


Elementary — reading, writing, 

Singing, morals and manners 
Higher—classical Latin, Biblical 
exegisis, jurisprudence 


Secondary schools (classical) 
Teachers carefully selected and 
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the curriculum. Democratic education 
became prevalent during the era of 
social humanism. 


The Period of Reformation 


Known educationally as the period 
of Religious Moralism, the period of 
Reformation had profound effects on 
American settlers, who brought with 
them theories of the Protestant Refor- 
mation and the Catholic reactionary 
movement of the Catholic Reformation. 
From this period, American education 
inherited the problem of separation of 
church and state as it affects religious 
instruction. This period established a 
schism of aims and means of education 
between Protestant and Catholic re- 
formers. The following comparative 
outline depicts the salient points of 
divergence between the two groups: 


REFORMATION 


Catholic 
Religious moralism through 
obedience to authority of 
church 


Religious and moral training, in- 
tellectual and scientific train- 
ing, professional training for 
priesthood and teachers 


The four R’s (religion, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic) 

Classical languages 

History, science, and geography 


Catholic teaching orders 

Elementary schools (Christian 
Brothers) 

Secondary and higher schools 
(Jesuits and Jansenists) 

Teachers carefully trained and 

supervised 
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Philosophies Emerge 


Following this period of the Re- 
formation, philosophies began to 
emerge that are still evident in modern 
educational practices and  curricu- 
lum. 

The theory of disciplinarianism, asso- 
ciated with John Locke, was a dis- 
ciplinary concept of education that was 
looked upon with favor by some educa- 
tors. The ultimate aim was the develop- 
ment of the whole man—morally, phys- 
ically, and mentally; John Locke's 
motto was "a sound mind in a sound 
body." The curriculum was very nar- 
row, with drill subjects taught in the 
elementary schools and classical lan- 
guages and mathematics taught in the 
secondary schools. 

French rationalism was an outgrowth 
of Locke's disciplinarianism. Spurred 
by the philosophies of Locke and Des- 
cartes, the movement gained attention, 
and Voltaire and Diderot became its 
leaders. The rationalistic aim was to 
train man’s reasoning powers so that he 
could throw off the binding shackles of 
religious, political, and social authority. 
The objective was to enable man to 
think for himself and put to the test 
of reason all things, human and divine. 

The theory of naturalism was ex- 
pounded by Rousseau who put forth 
his educational viewpoints in Emile, 
published in 1762. His doctrine was 
aimed at the preservation of the natural 
goodness and virtues of the individual. 
Naturalistic education was liberal; the 
curriculum consisted of the phenomena 
of nature, presented in the natural 
order in which they became apparent 
to the child. In using child-centered 
approach procedures, modern educators 
also strive to achieve these goals, but 
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they also seek to develop self-control, 
self-direction and creativity through 
carefully controlled education. 

The theory of nationalism, developed 
during the nineteenth century, had an 
influence on the external organization 
of the educational system. An apprecia- 
tion of the greatness and glory of the 
nation and its protection from external 
attack and internal decay were primary 
goals of the theory. Secular and civic 
education included citizenship training 
as well as physical and vocational train- 
ing. The schools were charged with 
providing instruction in a common na- 
tional language, national literature, 
geography, history, civics, and patriotic 
music. Opportunities were thereby cre- 
ated for a highly centralized school or- 
ganization, which included a military- 
like gradation of administration and 
supervision. During this period, very 
little pioneering was done in new meth- 
ods of instruction. 

While the nationalists were engaged 
in the organization of educational 
agencies, however, a group of philos- 
ophers and teachers concerned them- 
selves with the reform of the educa- 
tional process to bring it into greater 
accord with the laws of human devel- 
opment. The resultant movement is 
usuall called psychological develop- 
mentalism. 

The main characteristic of develop- 
mentalism is the belief that education 
is a control of the child's development 
from within, rather than the imposition 
of adult standards from without. Asso- 
ciated with this school of thought were 
such famous names in education as 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, G. Stanley 
Hall, William James, and Edward 
Thorndike. 

Scientific determinism aimed to bring 
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the world of man and the world of na- 
ture into accord with the laws of sci- 
ence, to make education itself a science, 
and to apply scientific method to the 
solution of educational problems. These 
aims brought more scientific subject 
matter into the curriculum and pro- 
vided the opportunity for the building 
of systematic science curricula. 
Socialization, the theory encompass- 
ing both social traditionalism and ex- 
perimentalism, is not necessarily in 
opposition to developmentalism nor 
scientific determinism. Traditionalism 
aims to give knowledge of social in- 
heritance, to adapt a pupil to accepted 
social structures, and to develop social 
effectiveness in a variety of phases of 
social life. Experimentalism aims at 
preparing for a reconstruction of the 
social order and for intelligent, cooper- 
ative planning. In the practice of these 
theories, there is an extensive use of 
agencies outside the school. Teachers 
are trained with broad social back- 
grounds. The community becomes a 
laboratory for social experience and 
participation. Education is developed 
on two levels, the first providing for 
popular understanding of social issues 
by the masses, and the second provid- 
ing for inventiveness in leadership. 


Early Education in America 


The American colonists formed new 
ideals of human relationships that af- 
fected their attitudes toward the build- 
ing of the American school system. For 
a brief interlude, they were infatuated 
with the French system of education, 
but the French idea of totalitarian 
school systems did not coincide with 
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the emerging American democratic 
ideals, which included the following 
tenets: 

1. All men, regardless of class, are 
entitled to education at public expense, 

2. The true basis for a democracy 
is an enlightened citizenry. 

3. All aptitudes, liberal and voca- 
tional, should be developed. 

4. Authority and control should be 
centralized. 

5. Secondary and higher education 
should be provided for all who desire 
it. 
6. Church and state should be sep- 
arate. 

7. Public schools should be com- 
pletely secular in their instruction. 


Early Nineteenth-Century 
American Education 


Religion was at a low ebb at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and 
colleges were largely sectarian. Latin 
grammar schools were established. 
However, they later gave way to the 
academies, which proved to be more 
adaptable to frontier needs than either 
the Latin grammar schools or the col- 
leges. The academies offered general 
education, some vocational training, 
college-preparatory instruction, reli- 
gious education, and elementary-school 
teacher training. 


The Common School Movement 


Under the leadership of De Witt 
Clinton, New York started the move- 
ment towards the common school that 
was to embody the principle of univer- 
sal education. The concept spread to 
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Massachusetts, where Horace Mann 
was the great advocate of universal 
education, then to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, where it was promoted 
by Henry Barnard. 

In 1805, De Witt Clinton, then 
Mayor of New York City, started the 
New York Free School Society, which 
established schools for poor children 
who did not receive instruction in the 
churches. Later, as Governor of New 
York State, Clinton made funds avail- 
able for the Free Schools, thus giving 
impetus and support to the movement. 
In 1812, the New York State Legisla- 
ture passed a law forming the elemen- 
tary school system of the state by divid- 
ing the towns into school districts, with 
trustees to look after the schools. The 
system was placed under a State 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
In 1832, New York City took over the 
schools of the Free School Society, thus 
inaugurating a new era in the estab- 
lishment of common schools. 

Although Massachusetts had a form 
of common schools, they were en- 
meshed with religious ideals and con- 
trol The religious sentiments of the 
people greatly diminished in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, leaving the schools bereft of 
direction and control. The school law 
of 1827, which provided for public sup- 
port of the schools, marked a revival of 
the common school in Massachusetts. 
Legislatively, this was a great step for- 
ward, but progress was slow because of 
lack of leadership. In 1837, Horace 
Mann was appointed to direct the pub- 
lic schools of Massachusetts, and each 
year he published a report in which 
he discussed the needs of the schools 
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and means of improvement. The vast 
number of innovations and reforms that 
he advocated were influential in the 
establishment of modern educational 
institutions and systems. 

Henry Barnard did for Connecticut 
and Rhode Island what Mann did for 
Massachusetts. Barnard became secre- 
tary of the Connecticut school board 
and later occupied the same position in 
Rhode Island. He established the 
Connecticut Common School Journal 
and, in Rhode Island, the Institute of 
Instruction, which was the first teach- 
ers institute. In 1855, he began the 
American Journal of Education, which 
contains 32 volumes on the history and 
theory of education. He was appointed 
the first United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The common-school movement 
spread rapidly to other states in the 
union. State after state secularized their 
schools, until free common schools of 
a secular nature had become a fixed 
national policy by the time of the Civil 
War. The development of common 
schools in the South was retarded by 
social and economic conditions, and 
many Southern states did not accept 
the common school policy until after 
the Civil War. 


The American High School 


The American high school had its 
origin in Boston. Some Bostonians felt 
that the schools should provide voca- 
tional training as well as academic pro- 
grams. A new institution was therefore 
recommended, and it opened in May, 
1821. For three years it was known as 
“The English Common School,” which 
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distinguished it from the Latin School 
and Harvard College. In 1824, it be- 
came known as "The English High 
School." 

By 1850, many private academies 
had been replaced by public high 
schools. After the Civil War the in- 
crease was accelerated, and in the 
1890's the growth became phenomenal. 
By decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Michigan, the legality of 
tax support for public high schools was 
established in 1872. This decision 
established the high school as part of 
a state's free school system. 


Articulation of Schools 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were many types of 
schools that taught a variety of things. 
The majority were one-teacher schools 
that taught reading and religion. In 
cities, the schools were generally of the 
Bostonian types: (1) Latin grammar 
schools, (2) English grammar schools, 
and (3) writing schools. Individual in- 
struction was the rule everywhere, and 
there was universal dependence on the 
textbook. 

Impetus for the formation of the 
elementary schools into graded instruc- 
tion came from five sources: 

l. The change from individual to 
simultaneous class instruction. 

2. The writing of better textbooks, 
which graded the subject matter. 

3. The monitorial system (large num- 
bers of children taught in the same 
building). 

4. The expansion of courses of 
study. 

5. The employment of better-trained 
teachers. 
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The formation of the elementary 
graded school began in Boston in 1789, 
The reading and writing schools occu- 
pied the same building and taught 
their own program, with the children 
attending one department for half a _ 
day and the other department for the 
remaining half. 

Primary schools were established be- 
cause the existing schools were mot 
capable of continuing to train all of _ 
the growing population in the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. In 1819, 
the new primary schools were opened 
and kept completely separate from the 
higher schools. The Boston school 
board led the way to the consolidation 
of the grammar school, the writing 
school and the primary school The 
Quincy School, organized in 1848, was 
a four-story structure that housed all 
three schools, each in four rooms. The 
final step was the fusing of the reading 
and writing departments into the same 
grades, which produced the standard 
eight-grade school. 

The eight-grade elementary school 
existed for a long while as a terminal 
school. Its one purpose was to furnish 
common education for the masses of 
children who were not expected to go 
farther. Soon after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the elementary 
school had become set in its organiza- 
tion, curriculum, and control. 

The early high schools were largely 
unrelated to the elementary school or 
to the college; in fact, they taught chil- 
dren of the same ages as those in the 
upper elementary grades. Originally, 
they were not guided by the need to 
train boys who were to enter commerce 
and industry, but later in their evolu- 
tion, they began to imitate the acade- 
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mies that they were rapidly replacing 
and aimed at a broader training for life 
and vocations, thus furnishing a new 
terminal education for the majority of 
children. 


Section 5 
INTEGRATION 


The Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, declared unconstitutional the 
segregation of pupils according to race 
in five communities in which suit had 
been brought. Not only were the five 
communities affected, but the total na- 
tional conscience was stirred; the de- 
cision has had various effects on all 
sections of the nation where segrega- 
tion according to race was, and is, prac- 
ticed. Segregation was dead in prin- 
ciple; the law stated this, and the 
Court's interpretation ruled it to be 
thus. However, law per se does not 
bring about the complex social changes 
necessary if segregation of pupils is to 
end in fact rather than just in prin- 
ciple, Earl S. Johnson, reporting in 
Educational Leadership in November, 
1954, indicates that "the law is not the 
final solvent for social ills, however 
much it provides the basis in whose 
absence only custom and usage would 
determine what was right conduct." 


The Problem 


Various programs have been at- 
tempted by individual states and com- 
munities to end segregation in their 
schools, but to date only token integra- 
tion has taken place. Integration in 
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segregated schools will be accom- 
plished only as rapidly as the social 
behavior, moral attitude, and concern 
for the total education of all boys and 
girls of a community changes. Not only 
must educators be concerned with 
physical segregation, where minority 
group students are refused admittance 
to white schools regardless of where 
they reside, but they must be concerned 
with the problems of segregation be- 
cause of residence. Finally, educators 
must concern themselves with segrega- 
tion resulting when a student is not ac- 
cepted in the life of the school commu- 
nity because of his race, color, creed or 
national origin. 


Method of Integration 


In general communities have at- 
tacked the problem of desegregation of 
schools in three ways: 

l. Total desegregation of the entire 
school community by order of the lo- 
cal board of education or other duly 
constituted authority. This method, 
adopted by an extremely few commu- 
nities, led to complete integregation of 
students in kindergarten through 
twelfth grade after an arbitrary date 
had been established. Usually this was 


of 
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preceded by the development of a pro- 
gram of community readiness, and it 
was successful in only those commu- 
nities where a high level of concern 
for human relationships and under- 
standings was present. 

2. The so-called stair-step plan, call- 
ing for the integration of one grade at 
a time, usually beginning with the first 
grade. This has been the most common 
approach to the problem, since it offers 
the community an opportunity to ad- 
just to the social transition and neces- 
sary attitudinal changes. 

3. Desegregation of more than one 
grade at a time during one year. Al- 
though this pattern is a form of the 
stair-step method, it increases the speed 
of total integration. 

Perhaps the most successful experi- 
ence in desegregation was in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the school 
board had voted six to two to end 
segregation and adopted a five-point 
program to accomplish this desired 
goal. These five points may be used as 
guidance by school officials who are 
seriously concerned with ending segre- 
gation in their own schools: 

1. All assignments and ratings in the 
school system shall be based upon 
merit, not race or color. 

2. No pupil shall be favored or dis- 
criminated against because of race or 
color. 

3. Children in no event shall be per- 
mitted to attend schools outside the 
boundaries in which they live, for rea- 
sons of race or color. 

4. No record of pupils or personnel 
shall make any reference to race or 
color. 

5. All schools shall be used to maxi- 
mum efficiency without regard to race 
or color. 
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So far, most communities that 
were segregated prior to 1954 are still 
segregated. It has been estimated that 
in the 17 states and District of Colum- 
bia where segregation was accepted as 
public policy, less than 6 per cent of 
the Negro children are attending inte- 
grated schools, The bulk of these 6 
per cent are found in five border states 
—Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia—and in Delaware 
and the District of Columbia. 

As school integration moves through 
its seventh year, what are the various 
positions taken by our states? 

1. A few localities, such as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have adopted the 
principle that the Court decisions 
should and must be enforced. 

2. Other states have abandoned the 
public school system in whole or in 
part rather than comply with the court 
rulings and decisions. 

3. A significant number of communi- 
ties have decided to implement the de- 
cision gradually. Token integration is 
started; in some populous areas, only 
one Negro child is admitted to a segre- 
gated school. This type of integration 
may be the best method to follow if a 
community is seriously concerned with 
ending the practice of segregation. 
However, some communities are using 
this method to avoid complete integra- 
tion by partial compliance with various 
court orders. 

4. Many communities have taken no 
action until they were challenged to do 
so. 


For related information, see: 


Legal Foundations 
Philosophical Foundations 
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Section 6 
LEGAL FOUNDATIONS 


The legal basis for American education 
can be found by referring to three pri- 
mary sources: (1) the federal Constitu- 
tion and the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court relating to it; 
(2) the laws of the various states, as 
found in their constitutions and as en- 
acted by their legislatures; and (3) the 
policies of local boards of education, 
which may have the effect of law for 
the district concerned. Despite the 
varying levels and the uniqueness of 
legal authority, there are important 
interrelationships between these differ- 
ent agencies, each with responsibilities 
toward educating youth. 


The Federal Constitution 


It is interesting to note that no ex- 
plicit elements of a plan for education 
were incorporated in the federal Con- 
stitution. However, the educational 
structure of our nation gains its “right 
of establishment” from the Tenth 
Amendment. 

Federal responsibilities for educa- 
tion are implied in Clause 1, Section 8 
of Article I of the federal Constitution. 
School and school-district organization 
is influenced by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, commonly known as the “citi- 
zenship and equal rights amendment.” 
The Tenth Amendment reserves to the 
states all matters not delegated to the 
federal Government. Since education 
was not mentioned in the first ten arti- 
cles of the federal Constitution, edu- 
cation as a matter of national law 
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became the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual states. 

Two specific provisions of the Con- 
stitution have involved the federal Gov- 
ernment in local educational policy and 
programs; 

First, Clause 1, Section 8 of Article I 
states that "The Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imports and exercises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States. . i 

Second, the Fourteenth Amendment 
prohibits any state from making or en- 
forcing any law abridging "the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States"; or from depriving any 
person of "life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law"; or from 
denying “to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the 
law." 

The active involvement of the fed- 
eral government in education, based on 
these two constitutional provisions and 
on decisions of the Supreme Court 
relating to these provisions, has been 
in the areas of (1) federal financial aid 
to promote and improve education on 
the local level (Clause 1 of Section 8), 
and (2) the integration of local schools 
where students have been segregated 
according to race (United States Su- 
preme Court Decision, May 17, 1954, 
based on the Fourteenth Amendment). 
Although local education has been af- 
fected in other ways by Supreme Court 
decisions, the involvement of education 
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is always incidental through other 
questions. Nonetheless, it is often quite 
significant. 

In their recent book, Edgar L. 
Morphet et al. point out that, "accord- 
ing to Spurlock, 45 cases involving edu- 
cation to a rather significant extent 
came before the Supreme Court be- 
tween the time the Constitution was 
adopted and 1954. Most of these cases 
have been concerned with questions of 
(1) state or federal power and func- 
tions; (2) civil rights under the First 
and Fifth Amendments; and (3) due 
process of law and equal protection of 
law under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Most of these cases occurred during the 
past 35 years. Up until 1925, there had 
been 18 cases concerning education. Of 
these, only nine had occurred before 
the beginning of the present century. 
Since 1925, there have been 27 cases. 
Many of these recent cases have 
touched on conflicts between individ- 
ual rights and state requirements, con- 
flicts relating to separation of church 
and state, and conflicts over segrega- 
tion"! Through these constitutional 
provisions and Supreme Court de- 
cisions, the education of children in 
local communities has been and will be 
affected by federal decision. 


The State Constitution 


Education is considered to be a func- 
tion of the local state governments. The 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution 
has implied this, and the people of the 
nation have accepted it as a guiding 
principle. There are in all of the state 
constitutions provisions for the estab- 
lishment of a system of free public 
schools. 
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These constitutional provisions have 
been implemented by hundreds of laws 
passed by state legislatures, decisions 
of state departments of education that 
assume the proportion of law, and local 
school policies that have as their foun- 
dation the laws of the state. The laws, 
decisions, and policies of the various 
states and their political subdivisions 
have their legal basis in the various de- 
cisions of local and state courts. These 
decisions directly affect only the educa- 
tion in that state or in states where 
other court decisions have been based 
on them. 

It would be necessary to consult the 
laws and court decisions of each of 
the various states to fully appreciate the 
significance of the state's responsibili- 
ties for local education. For the educa- 
tor interested only in an overview of 
the state's legal responsibility, this 
would be a Herculean task; for ex- 
ample, New York State's education law 
has over 8,000 sections and, even in 
consolidated volumes, covers over 1,500 
pages. There are, however, basic prin- 
ciples that have been sufficiently well 
established to permit some generaliza- 
tions about state laws and court de- 
cisions basic to the state control of 
education: 

l. The courts are generally agreed 
that education is a function of the state, 
and that the control and management 
of the public schools is an essential 
aspect of state sovereignty. 

2. The state legislature has full and 
complete power to legislate in matters 
concerning the control and manage- 
ment of the public schools of the state, 
unless there are respects in which that 
power is restricted by the state consti- 
tution or by the federal Constitution. 
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3. The legislature may delegate cer- 
tain powers and responsibilities for 
education to designated state and local 
agencies, but it may not delegate all 
its powers. It must establish reasonable 
limits that are required to be observed 
by state or local agencies as they exer- 
cise their delegated responsibilities. 

4. Public schools are state, not local, 
institutions. In reality, the public school 
program is a partnership program be- 
tween the state and local unit created 
by the state. The state may create local 
school districts and delegate to them 
definite powers for the organization, 
administration, and operation of 
schools. These districts may be espe- 
cially created for school purposes or 
may be municipal or county districts. 
However, the municipality or county 
has no authority or power over the 
schools within its boundaries, except 
as such authority or power is definitely 
granted by the state. 

5. School districts are not liable for 
the negligence of their officers or 
agents acting in their official capacity 
unless there is a state law specifically 
imposing such liability. Although only 
three states have such laws, there 
seems to be a tendency during recent 
years for the courts to recognize in- 
creasingly the responsibilities and lia- 
bility of the state and its agencies. 

6. The legislature has the full power 
to enact laws regarding the schools as 
long as these laws do not conflict with 
the federal or state constitutions.? 


Local Policy 


It has been generally accepted that 
all matters not specifically defined by 
the federal or state constitution, or by 
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laws passed by state legislatures and de- 
cisions of state departments of educa- 
tion based on these laws, are to be the 
concern and responsibility of the local 
school district. This means that policies 
of local boards of education, if they do 
not violate the established law, may be 
conceived as being law. The people of 
the community and school personnel 
must hold these policies inviolate un- 
less a court decision rules them to be 
unconstitutional, unreasonable, or in 
opposition to the established laws of 
the state. For this reason, as Morphet 
et al. point out, it is of great importance 
for all “major policies and directives to 
be incorporated in law, but details that 
might handicap the educational pro- 
gram or would need to be changed from 
time to time should be avoided. Laws 
should clearly delegate responsibility 
for administrative policies and regula- 
tions but should carefully define the 
limits. Boards or agencies to which 
such responsibilities are delegated 
should take steps to assure that their 
actions are authorized by and con- 
sistent with provisions of law, are 
reasonable, and do not constitute an 
impulsive or arbitrary exercise of dele- 
gated power.” 3 


Notes to Section 5 


1 Edgar L. Morphet, R. L. Johns, and Theo- 
dore L. Reller, Educational Administration: 
Concepts, Practices and Issues (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), p. 41. 

2 Ibid., p. 43. 

3 Ibid., p. 39. 


For related information, see: 


Federal Aid to Education 
Integration 
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LOYALTY OATHS IN EDUCATION 


Loyalty oaths are written statements 
in which the individual swears or af- 
firms that he will support the Consti- 
tution of the United States. A typical 
oath is shown in Figure I-1. Such oaths 
may also involve a statement or declara- 
tion of organizations with which the 
individual has been affiliated. Natu- 
rally, the assumption is that such a 
declaration will indicate any anti- 
American or subversive affiliations. 
Loyalty oaths in education have been 
the subject of many differences of opin- 
ion in recent years. Oaths are often re- 


quired of all professional staff members 
in a school district, staff members in 
institutions of higher learning, and, in 
some cases, of students in attendance 
at institutions of higher learning. These 
oaths have sometimes been required by 
federal agencies that allocate funds, 
grants, or loans for tuition purposes to 
institutions of higher learning. How- 
ever, several institutions have refused 
to require such oaths, even though it 
meant withdrawal of support from pri- 
vate or federal agencies. 


Figure 1-1. 


[First name] [Initial] 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution of the United 
States of America and the Constitution of the State .............. , and that I will 
faithfully discharge, according to the best of my ability, the duties of the position of 


[Title of position and name or designation of] 


Pe РОИ Ө! ШО. eea tO which. Tam now assigned! 
[school, college, university or institution] 


day of 
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Loyalty Oaths Not a Safeguard 


Despite the use of loyalty oaths, it 
seems unreasonable to assume that an 
individual intent on subversive or trea- 
sonous acts against the United States 
would declare these acts in advance. It 
could safely be assumed in most cases 
that an individual actively engaged in 
subversive activities would sign a loy- 
alty oath without hurting his con- 
science or challenging his personal in- 
tegrity. Indeed, it seems to fall upon 
individuals who consider loyalty oaths 
to be a violation of their rights as citi- 
zens to face the difficulties that follow 
disagreement with such procedures. 

The safeguarding of the youth of 
America by screening out individuals 
intent upon dissuading them from a be- 
lief in democratic ideals has even been 
open to serious question. It has been 
the position of the United States that 
all individuals within the country are 
guaranteed the right of freedom of 
speech and the press. Whether loyalty 
oaths infringe upon such rights, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, is a matter 
of heated debate. 

The spirit of academic freedom, 
which is a necessity in informing the 
youth of a democracy, may be threat- 
ened by the provision that potential 
staff members must sign a loyalty oath. 
However, it also must be agreed that a 
pledge to support the Constitution of 
the United States need not interfere 
with academic freedom. The right to 
truth guarantees the right to investiga- 
tion of different philosophies, ideolo- 
gies, and systems of government. To 
deprive a student of the right to know 
of all things that he wishes to pursue is 
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to deprive him of the right to deter- 
mine what is true. 

Loyalty oaths seem to guarantee 
little security against an enemy bent on 
destruction of the system of govern- 
ment in the United States, They may 
well reflect upon individuals who, be- 
cause of their conviction that they are 
free to express themselves in writing 
or in the spoken word, refuse to sign 
such an oath. 


Communists as Teachers 


Since communism is dedicated to 
world revolution and the destruction of 
democracy, it is questionable whether 
a person who embraces the ideals of 
communism can qualify as a suitable 
teacher for the youth of the United 
States. One of the major goals of educa- 
tion in this country is to perpetuate 
democratic government and to provide 
experiences in democratic living within 
the school, so future citizens will be 
equipped to participate in a democratic 
society. Obviously, then, a person dedi- 
cated to the goals of the communist 
party becomes disqualified as a teacher 
in any educational institution in the 
country. 

Unfortunately, there have been in- 
stances of teachers who have for one 
reason or another been associated in the 
past with an organization now identi- 
fied as being sympathetic to the com- 
munist cause. At one time, of course, 
such organizations were considered ac- 
ceptable, since the United States was 
closely allied with communistic nations, 
and many innocent persons who be- 
came affiliated with causes sympathetic 
to this alliance have suffered in recent 
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years because of it. It is imperative that 
such innocent persons be protected. 
But it is also imperative that the youth 
of the public schools are not subjected 
to indoctrination in an ideology that 
threatens their future security. 


The Right to Teach About 
Communism 


Teachers need the freedom to teach 
—to give the youngsters who will be 
responsible for the future of this coun- 
try a full understanding of communism 
and its dangers. Ignorance of threats 
to the security of a nation may be more 
dangerous than the threat itself. De- 
mocracy is built on knowledge, study, 
and appreciation of different societies, 
cultures, and forms of government. The 
fear that knowledge will cause indoc- 
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trination may itself lead to indoctrina- 
tion. Citizens of the United States 
throughout the course of the nation's 
history have opposed tyranny and be- 
lieved unswervingly in the principles 
of democracy. This conviction should 
be strengthened by a study and under- 
standing of the difficulties of life under 
other forms of government. 

Teachers who teach about commu- 
nism or other forms of government, 
ideologies, philosophies, and ideals 
should not be under suspicion, Teach- 
ers who are known to be communistic 
are unqualified to teach the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy, but the fear of 
communistic teachers should not pre- 
vent loyal American teachers from pro- 
viding an education to the youth of 
the country. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Moral and spiritual values embrace 
the attributes of the individual that 
contribute to the collective dignity, 
welfare, and betterment of self and 
mankind. Moral and spiritual values 
and religion are not synonymous terms. 
Nonetheless, formal religion undoubt- 
edly includes within its scope and 
practice elements that lead to the de- 
velopment of moral and spiritual 
values. This approach to the develop- 
ment of such values is rightly a matter 
for the church and the home. The de- 
velopment of these values through the 


teaching of religion in any form in the 
public school is frowned upon as a vio- 
lation of the basic belief in separation 
of church and state. 


Basic Premise in the Development 
of Values 


A fundamental premise in a demo- 
cratic society is the belief that human 
life is precious, regardless of the 
human's race, creed, or ability. The be- 
lief in the importance and worth of the 
individual is one of the treasured 
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heritages of the American society, and 
the school is responsible for passing 
this heritage along to its pupils. 

In order to establish an appreciation 
for moral and spiritual values in the 
youth of the nation, it is the responsi- 
bility of the educator to represent by 
his own example the good practices of 
the democratic heritage. Through such 
an example, the finest teaching-learn- 
ing situation may well result. 


Building and Strengthening 
Moral and Spiritual Values 


In the schools of today, as in those of 
the past, a serious effort should be 
taken toward strengthening moral and 
spiritual values in the following areas: 

1. Citizenship skills and acceptable 
pupil behavior. 

2. Character education in youth. 

3, Ethical and professional practices 
of educators. 

4. Coordination and cooperation on 
the part of the school with other insti- 
tutions in the community, including the 
church and the family. 

5. Morale and school spirit, repre- 
sented by pupils and teachers living 
and working together in a healthy 
school climate. 

6. Understanding of the school's 
philosophy and objectives of education 
on the part of educators and all citi- 
zens. 

The total staff may well be involved 
in building moral and spiritual values, 
not only by example, but also by overt 
action. In order to undertake this re- 
sponsibility, it is important that the 
staff agree on their goals. 

Such an agreement may well lead to 
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a formal expression of principle or 
philosophy. The following statement, 
for example, was prepared in one school 
system to express the goals of respon- 
sible teachers and educators. The stated 
principles include: 

l. INSTILLING IN OTHERS A DESIRE FOR 
EXCELLENCE IN WORK, MANNERS, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT, because the responsibili- 
ties and duties of a citizen in our de- 
mocracy demand intelligent and active 
participation in the institutions of our 
society. 

2. STRESSING THE VALUES OF INTEL- 
LECTUAL HONESTY AND RESPECT FOR 
TRUTH, because freedom depends upon 
the existence and practice of these 
values as demonstrated in lives and as- 
sociations of our people. 

3. PRACTICING RESPECT AND THOUGHT- 
FULNESS OF OrHERS, because the dignity 
and worth of each individual is pre- 
served and enriched in our associations 
with one another. In a democracy, law 
and order at all levels of society comes 
about through mutual respect and con- 
cern for others and the institutions they 
represent. 

4, RAISING EACH PUPILS SENSE OF 
VALUES AND STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR, 
because of our aim to raise the level of 
civilization among our people as they 
live, learn, and work at home and 
throughout the world. 

5. HELPING PUPILS EXERCISE SELF- 
DISCIPLINE, SELF-DIRECTION, AND SELF- 
EVALUATION IN THEIR LIVES, because 
these practices promote orderliness and 
regulation in our lives, collectively and 
individually. Also, a continuous self- 
evaluation gives us measures of the de- 
gree to which we are reaching the goals 
in our lives. 
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6. EXERCISING RESPECT FOR ALL 
FORMS OF DULY AND DEMOCRATICALLY 
CONSTITUTED AUTHORITY, because law 
and order attained in such a way are 
the best guarantees of peace and har- 
monious relations in our society. 

7. DEVELOPING A SENSE OF RESPONSI- 
BILITY AND INDEPENDENCE IN OUR BE- 
HAVIOR, because the effective discharge 
of an individual's citizenship in a de- 
mocracy is personal and private as well 
as social. Our hope in teaching pupils 
to think is that these pupils will be able 
to make intelligent, independent 
choices. 

8. UNDERSTANDING AND SHOWING BY 
OUR ACTIONS THAT PRIVILEGES CARRY RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES, because it is through 
carrying out the responsibilities of ac- 
tive and effective citizenship that the 
privileges of "life, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness" and our freedoms come. 

9. DEMONSTRATING PATRIOTISM AND 
APPRECIATION FOR FREEDOM IN OUR 
country, because in such a way we 
help in the transmission of our demo- 
cratic heritage and freedoms. 

10. INCREASING OUR ABILITY TO REC- 
OGNIZE AND APPRECIATE RIGHT FROM 
WRONG AND JUSTICE FROM INJUSTICE, 
because of our concern for the total 
welfare of self and others. This ability 
must increase if we are to grow in 
awareness of the needs of others and 
skill in helping meet these needs, 

ll. SHOWING RESPECT AND APPRECIA- 
TION FOR PERSONAL AND PUBLIC PROP- 
ERTY, because the safety and preserva- 
tion of the general welfare of our peo- 
ple depends upon this respect. 

12. EXERCISING TOLERANCE AS WE 
STRIVE FOR UNDERSTANDING OF OTHERS’ 
IDEAS AND BELIEFS, because the integrity 
and self-esteem of each human person- 
ality is dependent upon this toleration 
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and respect The interdependence of 
peoples in this world demands our ef- 
forts to understand these peoples and 
their contribution to civilization. 

13. DEMONSTRATING DEPENDABILITY 
AND CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN ACCEPTING 
AND DISCHARGING ONE'S RESPONSIBILITY AT 
work, because the quality of our work 
and the leadership we give through our 
vocation makes our citizenship more 
meaningful. Democratic living is based 
on the share each person makes to get- 
ting the job done. 

14. EXHIBITING A WILLINGNESS TO 
STRIVE TO REACH THE MAXIMUM IN HELP- 
ING OTHERS, because our goal of “help- 
ing all children become all that they 
are capable of becoming” demands 
from those engaged in teaching a dedi- 
cation to the performance of the task 
of helping children learn to their maxi- 
mum potential. The very existence of 
differences among individuals necessi- 
tates that we exhaust all resources at 
our disposal in helping others. 

15. STRIVING FOR CONSISTENCY, FIRM- 
NESS, AND UNDERSTANDING IN DISCIPLI- 
NARY DEALINGS WITH PUPILS, because 
acceptable and desirable behavior 
takes on additional meaning as we act 
in this direction. Self-discipline in 
pupils is encouraged and strengthened 
as we exercise consistency and firmness 
in the way we discipline and manage 
these pupils. 

16. INSTILLING A FEELING OF PRIDE IN 
SELF, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY, because 
these attitudes are responsible for mak- 
ing school and community a healthier, 
safer, and more enjoyable place in 
which to live. 

l7. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIAT- 
ING THAT THE DEVELOPMENT OF ATTI- 
TUDES IS MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE 
SETTING OF RULES, because such a posi- 
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tive approach to our responsibility in 
being effective citizens promotes the 
general welfare far more than a con- 
cern for setting rules to govern every 
aspect of our life. In a democracy, 
where the people make the rules, it is 
most important that we work in build- 
ing attitudes rather than simply being 
followers of rules. 

18. STRIVING TO DEVELOP MUTUAL 
COURTESY AND RESPECT BETWEEN TEACH- 
ERS AND PUPILS, because we learn more 
in this democratic way of living. Inter- 
action between teachers and pupils is 
necessary for effective learning, It is fal- 
lacious to think that we get respect 
simply because we are adults. We must 
earn respect from pupils as we earn 
respect from our adult peers. Effective 
teaching is dependent upon this prin- 
ciple in any situation. 

19. HELPING PUPILS APPRECIATE THEIR 
EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL, because 
where there is interest and enjoyment, 
the potential for more learning to take 
place is greater. 
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20. WORKING TOWARD DEVELOPING 
AND PROMOTING GOOD HUMAN QUALITIES 
AND RELATIONS, because these efforts on 
the part of everyone contribute to the 
harmony, functioning, and general wel- 
fare of our society. 

21. STRIVING TO BUILD MUTUAL RE- 
SPECT BETWEEN ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
SCHOOL STAFF, because this is one of the 
characteristic features of a true profes- 
sion. 

22. STRIVING FOR CONSISTENCY IN 
PRACTICING ACCEPTABLE AND DESIRABLE 
BEHAVIOR DESCRIBED IN THE FOREGOING, 
because we teach by example of our 
lives. The development of behavior and 
character among pupils is strengthened 
as teachers consistently practice these 
desirable standards of behavior. Com- 
mon understanding and appreciation 
among the staff as to what constitutes 
desirable and acceptable standards of 
behavior, and a concerted effort on the 
part of the staff to promote these stand- 
ards, is a vital force in the character 
education of our pupils. 


OBJECTIVES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The general function of the elementary 
school in America can be defined by a 
group of well-formulated educational 
objectives that have grown out of the 
needs and demands of this democratic 
society. 


American Heritage 


The first and underlying objective of 
the elementary school is to assist in the 


development in every child of a love 
and appreciation for the rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities guaranteed 
by our form of government. 


Development of Skills 


A contributing citizenship is predi- 
cated on the individual acquiring abili- 
ties and skills necessary to perform the 
duties of a worthy citizen. Without 
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the skills of the academic disciplines, the 
total development of this democracy 
would be severely limited. A greater, 
not less, competency in the basic skills 
is needed today, as the complexities of 
modern living increase. 


Wholesome Living 


The elementary school shares with 
the home, church, and other social or- 
ganizations the responsibility for the 
development of sound moral and spir- 
itual values. Without well-defined 
values, the total sociological structure 
is threatened. The role of the school is 
one of improving the behavior of its 
developing citizens so that their con- 
tribution to their culture becomes sig- 
nificant. 

The art of group living becomes an 
ever-increasing demand on the elemen- 
tary school. As people become more 
interdependent, the need of people of 
all races, colors, and creeds to live and 
work together toward common goals is 
more important. 


Physical, Mental, and Emotional 
Health 


The school, more than any other 
single agency, has the responsibility for 
insuring the adequate physical devel- 
opment of the young child. An organ- 
ized program of physical activity lead- 
ing toward total physical health is of 
the utmost importance. 

While mental and emotional health 
are problems of concern to our total 
society, elementary school educators, 
alert to the factors of child growth and 
development, will make a great con- 
tribution in the direction of secure, un- 
disturbed lives of our children. The ele- 
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mentary school must provide the facili- 
ties and services to protect the health 
and welfare of the boys and girls. 


Development of Individual 
Aptitudes, Abilities, and Interests 


In a democratic society, the school is 
responsible for providing an adequate 
educational program, within which 
framework all students may become all 
they are capable of becoming. Because 
our complex society has a need for 
many types of citizens to perform its 
functions, pupil interests should be so 
developed that they may lead to help- 
ing the pupil achieve a satisfying, 
worthwhile life. 

The objectives of elementary educa- 
tion must be met by all schools because 
the pupils years in the elementary 
school are the years when the founda- 
tion for all the future living of the 
child is built. As social and economic 
change takes place, the schools must be 
prepared to change and adapt their 
individual philosophies and objectives 
to best serve the children who will be- 
come citizens within the society. While 
five general objectives have been pre- 
sented in this section, specific objec- 
tives are and must be the responsibility 
of the local schools. These objectives 
will be based on the (1) specific de- 
mands of the local community, (2) 
the broad national goals accepted by 
the people of the nation, and (3) the 
needs of individual students within the 
local schools. 


For related information, see: 


Legal Foundations 
Objectives of Secondary Education 
Philosophical Foundations 
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OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


All teaching is based on the accept- 
ance of fundamental principles. Here, 
taken from the conclusions of various 
commissions, individuals, and organiza- 
tions, are the general objectives that 
underscore American secondary educa- 
tion. 


Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education 1 


l. Health. Health needs cannot be 
neglected during the period of second- 
ary education without serious danger to 
the individual and the race. The sec- 
ondary school should therefore provide 
health instruction, inculcate health 
habits, organize an effective program 
of physical activities, regard health 
needs in planning work and play, and 
cooperate with home and community 
in safeguarding and promoting health 
interests. i 

2. Command. of fundamental proc- 
esses. Much of the energy of the ele- 
mentary school is properly devoted to 
teaching certain fundamental proc- 
esses, The facility that a child of 12 
or 14 may acquire in the use of these 
tools is not sufficient for the needs of 
modern life. This is particularly true of 
the mother tongue. Proficiency in many 
of these processes may be increased 
more effectively by their application to 
new material than by the formal re- 
views commonly employed. 

3. Worthy home membership. Home 
membership as an objective should not 


be thought of solely with reference to 
future duties. These are the better 
guaranteed if the school helps the 
pupils to take the right attitude toward 
present home responsibilities and inter- 
prets to them the contribution of the 
home to their development. 

4. Vocation. Vocational education 
should equip the individual to secure 
a livelihood for himself and those de- 
pendent on him, to serve society well 
through his vocation, to maintain right 
relationships toward his fellow workers 
and society, and, as far as possible, to 
find in that vocation his own best de- 
velopment. An effective program of 
vocational guidance in the secondary 
school is essential. 

5. Civic education. Civic education 
should develop in the individual those 
qualities whereby he will act well his 
part as a member of neighborhood, 
town or city, state or nation, and give 
him a basis for understanding interna- 
tional problems. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. Education 
should equip the individual to secure 
from his leisure the recreation of body, 
mind, and spirit, and the enrichment 
and enlargement of his personality. The 
high school has given little conscious 
attention to this objective. One of the 
surest ways in which to prepare pupils 
worthily to utilize leisure in adult life 
is by guiding and directing their use of 
leisure in youth. 

7. Ethical character. In a democratic 
society, ethical character becomes para- 
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mount among the objectives of the sec- 
ondary school Among the means for 
developing ethical character may be 
mentioned the wise selection of content 
and methods of instruction in all sub- 
jects of study, the social contacts of 
pupils with one another and with their 
teachers, the opportunities afforded by 
the organization and administration of 
the school for the development on the 
part of pupils of the sense of personal 
responsibility and initiative, and, above 
all, the spirit of service and the prin- 
ciples of true democracy which should 
permeate the entire school—principal, 
teachers, and pupils. 


The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy ? 


l. The Objectives of Self-Realiza- 
tion: 

THE INQUIRING MIND. The educated 
person has an appetite for learning. 

SPEECH. The educated person can 
speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reapinc. The educated person reads 
the mother tongue efficiently. 

WRITING. The educated person writes 
the mother tongue efficiently. 

Numere. The educated person solves 
his problems of counting and calculat- 
ing. 

SICHT AND HEARING. The educated 
person is skilled in listening and ob- 
serving. 

HEALTH KNOWLEDGE. The educated 
person understands the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease. 

HEALTH HABITS. The educated per- 
son protects his own health and that of 
his dependents. 

PusLic HEALTH. The educated person 
works to improve the health of the 
community. 
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Recreation. The educated person is 
participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS. The edu- 
cated person appreciates beauty. 

CHARACTER. The educated person 
gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 

2. The Objectives of Human Rela- 
tionship: 

RESPECT FOR HUMANITY. The edu- 
cated person puts human relationships 
first. 

Frienpsurrs. The educated person en- 
joys a rich, sincere, and varied social 
life. 

COOPERATION. The educated person 
can work and play with others. 

Courresy. The educated person ob- 
serves the amenities of social behavior. 

APPRECIATION OF THE HOME. The 
educated person appreciates the fam- 
ily as a social institution. 

CONSERVATION OF THE HOME, The 
educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

Homemakinc. The educated person 
is skilled in homemaking. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME. The edu- 
cated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

3. The Objectives of Civic Respon- 
sibility: 

Sociar justice. The educated citizen 
is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Socrar acriviry. The educated citi- 
zen acts to correct unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. 

SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING. The edu- 
cated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

CRITICAL JUDGMENT. The educated 
citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 
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TOLERANCE. The educated citizen 
respects honest differences of opin- 
ion, 

CONSERVATION. The educated citizen 
has a regard for the nation’s re- 
sources, 

SOCIAL APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE. The 
educated citizen measures scientific ad- 
vance by its contribution to the social 
welfare. 

WORLD CITIZENSHIP, The educated 
citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law OBSERVANCE. The educated citi- 
zen respects the law. 

Economic LITERACY, The educated 
citizen is economically literate. 

POLITICAL CITIZENSHIP. The educated 
citizen accepts his civic duties. 

: DEVOTION To DEMOCRACY. The edu- 
cated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. 

4. The Objectives of Economic Effi- 
ciency: 

Work. The educated producer knows 
the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION. The 
educated producer understands the re- 
quirements and opportunities for vari- 
ous jobs. 

OccuPATIONAL EFFICIENCY. The edu- 
cated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 

OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. The 
educated producer maintains and im- 
proves his efficiency. 

OCCUPATIONAL APPRECIATION. The 
educated producer appreciates the so- 
cial value of his work. 

PERSONAL Economics. The educated 
consumer plans the economics of his 
own life. 

Consumer JUDGMENT. The educated 
consumer develops standards for guid- 
ing his expenditures. 
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EFFICIENCY IN BUYING. The educated 
consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION. The edu- 
cated consumer takes appropriate 
measures to safeguard his interest. 


The Imperative Needs of Youth of 
Secondary School Age 3 


Imperative Need Number 1—All 
youth need to develop salable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes that 
make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life, To 
this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in 
the skills and knowledge of their occu- 
pations. 

Imperative Need Number 2—All 
youth need to develop and maintain 
good health and physical fitness. 

Imperative Need Number 3—All 
youth need to understand the rights 
and duties of a citizen of a democratic 
society, and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their ob- 
ligations as members of the community 
and citizens of the state and nation and 
of the world. 

Imperative Need Number 4—All 
youth need to understand the signifi- 
cance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions con- 
ducive to successful family life. 

Imperative Need Number 5—All 
youth need to know how to purchase 
and use goods and services intelli- 
gently, understanding both the values 
received by the consumer and the eco- 
nomic consequences of their acts. 

Imperative Need Number 6—All 
youth need to understand the methods 
of science, the influence of science on 
human life, and the main scientific facts 
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concerning the nature of the world and 
of man. 

Imperative Need Number 7—All 
youth need opportunities to develop 
their capacities to appreciate beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature. 

Imperative Need Number 8—АП 
youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be 
able to live and work cooperatively 
with others. 

Imperative Need Number 9—All 
youth need to develop respect for other 
persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, to be able 
to live and work cooperatively with 
others, and to grow in the moral and 
spiritual values of life. 

Imperative Need Number 10—АП 
youth need to grow in their ability to 
think rationally, to express their 
thoughts clearly, and to read and listen 
with understanding. 


Functions of the Secondary School 
Expressed in Terms of the 
Problems of Adolescents * 


l. Problem of making friends and 
group contacts. 

2. Problem of being accepted by 
and gaining the approval of one's peers. 

3. Problem of making adjustments 
to the family. 

4. Problem of planning for marriage 
and family responsibilities. 

5. Problem of establishing relations 
with the opposite sex. 

6. Problem of sexual maturation. 

7. Problem of differences in physical 
development among adolescents. 

8. Problem of physical and mental 
health. 

9. Problem of gaining independ- 
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ence from the family and attaining 
adult status. 

10. Problem of formulating values 
acceptable to one's own group, to 
parents, and to the culture mores. 

11. Problem of solving questions and 
doubts concerning religion and spir- 
itual life. 

12. Problem of securing money for 
spending and buying personal necessi- 
ties. 

13. Problem of maintaining a sense 
of personal achievement. 

14. Problem of establishing relations 
with teachers and adjusting to school 
and its demands. 

15. Problem of choosing and buying 
clothes and other goods and services. 

16. Problem of finding something to 
do with leisure time and places to go 
with other youth. 

l7. Problem of being accepted by 
the community. 

18. Problem of understanding and 
doing something about world condi- 
tions. 

19. Problem of getting along with 
people. 

20. Problem of choosing a vocation 
and getting a job. 

21. Problem of planning what to do 
with regard to further education. 

lCondensed from Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, Bulletin 1918, No. 
35 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1937), pp. 11-16. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, The 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy (Washington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1938). 

3 The Imperative Needs of Youth of Sec- 
ondary School Age, Bulletin No. 145, The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (Washington, D.C.: March, 1947). 

* Vernon E. Andersen, Paul R. Grim, and 
William T. Gruhn, Principles and Practices of 
Secondary Education (New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1951), pp. 64—68. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The word philosophy originally meant 
love of wisdom. Wisdom is more than 
knowledge, for it presupposes knowl- 
edge and then goes beyond to find rela- 
tionships and to discover implications. 
Speculation is usually an essential part 
of philosophy, particularly in that 
branch known as metaphysics. Philos- 
ophers must see the discrete events in 
human lives in their true significance or, 
as Plato says, take a "synoptic view" of 
them. Science, on the other hand, at- 
tempts to understand the environment 
and is concerned with singular fields of 
human knowledge, such as mathema- 
tics, geology, psychology, and the like. 
Philosophy learns from these various 
sciences and from them tries to under- 
stand the universe as a whole and man's 
place in it. 


Philosophy and the Philosophy 
of Education 


Philosophy of education is the appli- 
cation of philosophy itself to the study 
of those problems that are peculiar to 
education. A sound philosophy of edu- 
cation is based on an adequate philos- 
ophy of life. The task of education has 
often been stated as the guidance of 
the total growth and development of 
young people so that they will be com- 
petent, adjusted, social-minded citizens 
of the community and the nation. The 
task includes the development of a will- 
ingness in these young people to con- 
cern themselves with the common wel- 


fare of all man, not just their own 
narrow ends. The task of education is 
also to provide a group of emerging 
adults who will be more intelligent and 
more altruistic than the adults whom 
they will replace in society. 


Philosophy of Education and the 
Science of Education 


The philosophy of education con- 
cerns the goals that education is 
attempting to accomplish and the rea- 
sons for which schools were estab- 
lished. The science of education assists 
with the means, the techniques, and 
the tools that will be used to reach the 
goals evolved through the philosophy 
of education. It contributes knowledge 
obtained through experimentation, 
through measuring, counting, classify- 
ing, and comparing. However, the phi- 
losophy of education will also be valu- 
able in discovering the goals toward 
which all these efforts should be ex- 
pended. 

The relationship between the science 
and philosophy of education is equally 
as close as the relationship between sci- 
ence and philosophy. Many philoso- 
phers were first scientists: Descartes 
and Leibnitz, for example, made sig- 
nificant contributions in the field of 
mathematics; Kant was an expert in 
geography and physics; Laplace was an 
astronomer and mathematician who 
conceived the nebular hypothesis. 

The methods of science and philos- 
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ophy are different in many ways, and 
these differences apply to the science 
and the philosophy of education as 
well. Science uses a controlled experi- 
ment as one approach, whereas phi- 
losophy is concerned with man's ex- 
perience, wherein lies all knowledge 
and reason. It is understood that some 
philosophical problems are of such 
nature that their solution may never 
be found by man. Science establishes 
truth through empirical evidence, con- 
siders that knowledge is not knowledge 
unless it has been thoroughly veri- 
fied. 


Philosophies of Education 


Philosophies of education vary and 
conflict. Three major philosophies may 
be identified as authoritarian, laissez- 
faire, and democratic. The authori- 
tarian philosophy is teacher-centered; 
the laissez-faire is child-centered; and 
the democratic is centered on both the 
teacher and the child, who coopera- 
tively plan and carry out their tasks. 
Authoritarian philosophy is frequently 
spoken of as traditional, and the demo- 
cratic viewpoint is referred to as pro- 
gressive. 

The traditional philosophical view- 
point is also identified as being essen- 
tialistic. It appears to be completely 
opposite from the democratic or pro- 
gressive viewpoint, but this may be be- 
cause proponents of one philosophy or 
another often seem to be so devoted to 
them that they seldom are able to rec- 
ognize value in any other philosophical 
foundation for the educational pro- 
gram. Although philosophical differ- 
ences undoubtedly exist between these 
two philosophies, the basic beliefs of 
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both groups are not as incompatible as 
they may appear to be to many per- 
sons who have made superficial inter- 
pretations. 

To understand the similarities in the 
viewpoints, it is pertinent to consider 
something of their historical back- 
grounds. 

Traditional Philosophy. 'The tradi- 
ditional or essentialistic viewpoint is 
largely predicated on two theories: 
sense realism and associationism. Sense 
realism is based on an assumption that 
the senses, especially sight and hear- 
ing, are the source of impressions from 
which knowledges can be constructed. 
The senses are agencies through which 
man comes to know reality; or, to put it 
another way, reality is what the senses 
perceive. Associationism is concerned 
with the psychological explanation of 
the process by which man converts his 
sense impressions into ideas, general- 
izations, or what is commonly referred 
to as knowledge. 

These theories were developed in 
part by Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and, in modern times, by 
the work of Edward L. Thorndike. 
They believed that learning is a process 
of generalizing on a number of sensory 
experiences. To facilitate this general- 
ization and to insure that the desired 
generalizations are obtained, various 
sensory impressions are afforded in a 
well-planned sequence. Further inter- 
pretation of this belief by William 
Bagley, Charles H. Judd, and Ernest 
Horn during this century has led to the 
development of the traditionalist or 
essentialistic point of view. This might 
be stated as a belief that a realistic 
knowledge of man’s cultural heritage is 
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the most reliable guide for future ac- 
tion, and the curriculum ought to be 
aimed at helping children to prepare 
for adult living by gaining possession of 
the accumulated wisdom of the cen- 
tures. 

Progressive Philosophy. Traditional 
philosophy found its opposition from 
such individuals as Harold Rugg, 
George Counts, and William H. Kil- 
patrick, who not only opposed the phi- 
losophy of associationism but felt that 
the curriculum should be in terms of 
perspective, understanding, and inter- 
ests of the child. The duty of the school, 
therefore, was to develop responsible 
citizens, to create a new social order, 
and to build a need for cooperative 
planning within an interdependent and 
rapidly changing society. This philoso- 
phy has been labeled the progressive 
viewpoint. 

Compatability of Philosophical View- 
points. From a description of these two 
philosophical viewpoints, it would ap- 
pear that the two groups are com- 
pletely incompatible. However, investi- 
gation of the work done by both groups 
indicates that this need not necessarily 
be true. It is interesting to note that 
both groups have opposed learning of 
facts for their sake alone, rote mem- 
orization, recitation parroted back to 
the teacher, and ignorance of an under- 
standing of child growth and develop- 
ment, 

The basic difference between the 
two philosophical groups appears to be 
that the traditionalist group believes 
that society can best be improved by 
the child’s studying and learning about 
the values, successes, and failures of 
civilization and relating these to an un- 
derstanding of our present society, its 
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needs, and its problems, whereas the 
progressive group feels that society 
would be better enhanced by students 
directly studying the problems of their 
own environments, The latter group 
feels that the greatest concern of edu- 
cation is to prepare students to work 
cooperatively with their fellow men in 
solving the present and pressing prob- 
lems of everyday life. Both groups dis- 
believed the harsh treatment of chil- 
dren, distinctly advocated reform in 
education, and support the ideals of 
democracy as the foundation of Ameri- 
can education. 

There is no doubt that most educa- 
tors agree in principle with the stu- 
dent’s need for an understanding of the 
history and development of our civili- 
zation, the development of the intel- 
lectual power of the child, the culti- 
vation of his intellect, the development 
of critical thinking, and the necessity 
to prepare the student for all aspects 
of living through a program concerned 
with all phases of the growth and de- 
velopment process, To these ends, both 
the so-called traditionalist and progres- 
sive philosophies are dedicated. 


Laissez-faire Philosophy 


Laissez-faire philosophical founda- 
tions based as they are upon a com- 
pletely non-directed approach to learn- 
ing are frequently confused with the 
progressive philosophy. Since there are 
few educators who follow the laissez- 
faire viewpoint, the major differences 
in philosophical foundations of educa- 
tion exist when the progressive and 
traditional philosophies are being con- 
sidered and appraised. 
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For related information, see: 


History of Education in Ancient 
Times 


Section 12 
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History of Education in Modem _ 
Times 
Philosophy of Education 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Whether or not he realizes it, every 
educator has a philosophy of education 
—a system of beliefs that serves to guide 
his actions as he carries out his respon- 
sibilities as an educator, whether he be 
a classroom teacher, a supervisor, an 
administrator, or someone involved in 
some other aspect of education. 

Every school district, like every edu- 
cator, also has a philosophy of educa- 
tion. This philosophy involves the type 
of education that the district believes 
is best suited to meet the needs of its 
own children. This system of beliefs is 
best understood when it is stated in 
writing, so that all personnel associated 
with the school and all citizens in the 
district may know of it. Unless it is so 
stated, the program that evolves within 
the schools of the district may not con- 
form to the philosophy of the citizens 
of the district. 

The educational program is built on 
the philosophy of the district, as inter- 
preted by the educators of the district 
and accepted by the board of educa- 
tion. The philosophy is the groundwork 
or foundation out of which come the 
objectives. The curricular provisions 
that carry out these objectives are then 
developed; the methodology best suited 


to the curriculum implements the cur- 
riculum; and the school program comes 
into existence. 


Development of a School's 
Philosophy of Education 


It is difficult to develop a school phi- 
losophy without recognizing philoso- 
phies already in existence. The district's 
philosophy of education might be con- 
sidered a melting pot of ideas, since it 
represents the beliefs and convictions 
of all the people. These beliefs and con- 
victions are already in existence; melt- 
ing them together should result in a 
philosophy that represents the con- 
sensus of judgments and beliefs regard- 
ing a pattern that is best for the total 
school situation, not merely the opin- 
ions of isolated segments or particular 
individuals in the district. 

The philosophy of education should 
be a jointly developed statement to 
which practically all persons within the 
district can subscribe. It should repre- 
sent the efforts of the professional staff, 
the nonprofessional staff, the board of 
education, the citizens of the commu- 
nity or district, and the pupils in at- 
tendance at the schools. This mutually 
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developed philosophy should take cog- 
nizance of the needs of the district, but 
it should also be an ideal toward which 
all may point their efforts. 

Many school districts have used the 
development of a district’s philosophy 
of education as a means of joining to- 
gether in mutual study both sympa- 
thetic and unsympathetic groups of 
staff members, citizens, and pupils. 
During the course of the study, diver- 
gent individuals and groups have come 
to recognize the viewpoints of other 
individuals and groups and the reasons 
for their beliefs. Prejudices may well 
evaporate with the common pooling of 
thinking that leads to the development 
of such a philosophical statement, 

Statements of philosophy often 
arouse uneasiness in those charged with 
their developments; "philosophy" has 
frightening connotations to professional 
and lay people alike, However, the 
statement of philosophy can be devel- 
oped with relative ease if those charged 
with the project first develop their own 
statement of beliefs. Agreements can 
then be reached on those beliefs that 
are most valid and of most benefit to 
the district as a whole, 

If the word "philosophy" is avoided 
during the discussion, persons will have 
a tendency to express themselves more 
freely, It is much easier for each per- 
son to state his philosophy by begin- 
ning with “I believe that...” than 
it is for him to begin by saying, “My 
philosophy is . . ." It is also more un- 
derstandable to those who later will 
read the final statement if its points 
begin with the direct assertion, "We 
believe . . ." 

Faculty Statement of Philosophy. 
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One of the first steps in the mutual de- 
velopment of a statement of philosophy 
may well be to lead a faculty into 
the project. This can be done through 
faculty meetings, committee meetings, 
workshops, or in-service education pro- 
grams. Since each educator reflects a 
different set of beliefs as the result of 
his experience and his training, the 
process encourages an interchange of 
ideas and of judgments that can be 
helpful in molding a staff of separate 
individuals, each working toward his 
own particular goals, into a team work- 
ing toward mutually accepted objec- 
tives. 

It is seldom that a school staff assem- 
bled together for the first time can 
agree on a statement of their beliefs. 
Indeed, if they can, it might be well 
to bring in staff members of different 
backgrounds to shake them from their 
lethargy. 

Each staff member brings to the 
school or the district his own precon- 
ceived ideas regarding education. From 
these ideas, he formulates the methods 
by which he conducts the learning ex- 
periences for which he is responsible. 
As a result, the school staff that meets 
together in honesty and frankness will 
find widely separated ideas about what 
constitutes a good school program. 

The longer a staff is associated, the 
closer they may come to mutual be- 
liefs; but unfortunately, in days of in- 
creased enrollments, increased staffs, 
and voluminous building programs, 
there is insufficient time for associa- 
tion to mold the staff into a team, Un- 
fortunately, too, unless these varying 
beliefs are blended into a commonly 
accepted standard to which the staff 
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can subscribe, the varying and con- 
flicting philosophies may lead to deep- 
seated differences between individual 
members or groups, each determined 
to prove its own philosophy. 

Ordinarily, it is wise to allow the staff 
to settle on an acceptable philosophy 
before citizens are asked to state their 
beliefs. In this way, the staff can thrash 
out differences of opinion with peers 
who are fully aware of how these differ- 
ences came to be and who have an 
appreciation of varying philosophies of 
education. This procedure also allows 
the staff to reach agreement before pre- 
senting its philosophy to citizens and 
discussing their ideas. Of course, the 
staff should have sufficient flexibility 
to accept and incorporate the thinking 
of citizens into the final statement. 

Citizens Statement of Philosophy. 
When a philosophy of education is de- 
veloped for a district, it is important 
that the groups represented by the par- 
ticipating citizens include all social, 
economic, and intellectual backgrounds 
within the community. The various 
types of homes from which pupils who 
will attend the schools come should be 
represented if at all possible. The devel- 
opment of so basic a statement as that of 
the district's philosophy is of great im- 
portance to the future school program 
of the district, and its successful devel- 
opment should be given careful consid- 
eration. Citizens’ committees, advisory 
committees, and the like are helpful in 
the development of such a statement, 
providing they are truly representative 
of the people in the district. 

The board of education may well 
provide leadership to the groups. The 
chief school administrative officer, of 
course, would act as a consultant and 
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as an educational leader, soliciting 
whatever staff assistance he might con- 
sider valuable. 

Citizens may develop their philos- 
ophy of education separate from, in 
consultation with, or at the same time 
as the staff. In whatever manner it is 
developed, it should be reconciled with 
the philosophy as stated by the staff 
through a mutual exchange of commit- 
tee members or written statements, un- 
til the result can be accepted by both 
the citizens and the educators. 

Pupils’ Statement of Philosophy. Since 
it is the pupils who are most affected by 
the philosophy of education held by the 
school district, it is not uncommon for 
them to be included in the develop- 
ment of the statement. In some cases, 
the student government of the second- 
ary school can be helpful. In other 
cases, selected students become mem- 
bers of citizens’ committees or subcom- 
mittees under the staff committees. 
Sometimes pupils’ committees function 
independently under the leadership of 
a school principal, a supervisor, an in- 
terested teacher, or guidance per- 
sonnel. 

Role of the Board of Education. Ulti- 
mately, it is the board of education that 
must accept the philosophy developed 
by the staff, citizens, and the pupils. 
However, it would be an unwise board 
of education indeed that disregarded 
the recommendations submitted to it. 
If the philosophy as presented is unac- 
ceptable to the board, the members 
should determine the reason, then act 
as leaders in the development of a phi- 
losophy that is acceptable to them. 

However, boards of education must 
remember that such a philosophy can- 
not be imposed on staff, citizens, or 
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pupils. If the philosophy as developed 
is unacceptable, it is possible that the 
board’s own philosophy needs revision. 
It is also possible that the board of edu- 
cation is philosophically too far in ad- 
vance of the community and staff. In 
such cases, the board must adjust its 
own thinking until such time as the 
community and staff are ready to follow 
its leadership. In any event, a board of 
education that finds itself in disagree- 
ment with the philosophy as developed 
can well consider it a good time to eval- 
uate its own philosophy in the light of 
its obligations to the staff, the citizens, 
and the pupils. 

Written Statements of Philosophy. 
The philosophy of a school district—as 
developed by the staff, citizens, and 
pupils, recommended by the chief ad- 
ministrative officers of the district, and 
adopted by the board of education— 
should be stated in writing and repro- 
duced so that all may have it readily 
available. This statement can then 
serve as a guide to the school district 
as it proceeds to evaluate, revise, or 
develop a curriculum for the district. 


Philosophy and Curriculum 
Development 


The philosophy of a district provides 
a basis for curriculum evaluation, re- 
vision, and development. Objectives of 
the school district’s program can be 
stated as an outgrowth of the philoso- 
phy; from these objectives, the curricu- 
lum work can proceed expediently and 
with a common purpose. 

The philosophy of the school can be 
used to evaluate the existing program 
and instruction within the classrooms. 
It can also be used after the evaluation 
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has been made as a basis for whatever 
revisions become necessary. In addi- 
tion, the philosophy will serve as a 
guiding statement for all curriculum- 
development undertaken within the 
district. 

A school district whose philosophy 
includes only service to the intellectual 
interests of the students will develop 
an entirely different program from a 
district whose stated interest is in the 
development of the whole child. A 
school district that is interested in stu- 
dents with various learning rates will 
also have an entirely different program 
from that of a district that is concerned 
with only the talented or the high 
achiever. 

The school's philosophy of education 
will indicate the demands that the staff 
and the community make on the 
schools. Within this framework, the 
curriculum can be developed and 
maintained to meet the beliefs and 
needs of everyone involved in the edu- 
cational program. 


Sample Statement of Philosophy 


The following is a sample statement 
of philosophy that may be considered 
typical of the kind of workable state- 
ment that is useful in the development 
of school objectives: 


The Board of Education believes that 
each person should be accepted into the 
educational program as he is, that he 
should be provided with a stimulating 
environment and opportunities for learning 
experiences designed to promote be- 
havioral development that will effect con- 
tinuing satisfactory adjustments to life. 

In the practical application of this phi- 
losophy, opportunities shall be provided 
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each person within the limits of his ca- 5. to develop cultural and aesthetic ap- | 
pacity— preciation. | 
1. to- obtain an education, considering 
his personal interests, abilities, and needs. 
29, to learn citizenship and democracy, 
emphasizing interest and participation in Advisory Councils 


\ 
world and community problems. Individualization of Instruction i 
. 8. to develop emotionally, morally, and | 


For related information, see: 


socially so that he is increasingly able Philosophical Foundations of Educa- | 
to cope with life's problems. tion i 


4. to develop a healthy body. Public Relations 
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Section 1 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The board of education, or the school 
committee, is the governing body of 
the school district. It assumes a role of 
legislative and judicial authority, and 
in some cases, the executive authority 
as well. The board of education's mem- 
bers are the trustees of the school 
district, and they carry sweeping re- 
sponsibilities and authority in matters 
pertaining to the school district. Boards 
of education usually consist of three, 
five, seven, or nine members who are 
either elected by the citizens of the 
community or appointed in a munici- 
pality. They serve terms varying from 
three to five years and ordinarily may 
be re-elected or reappointed as many 
times as they are qualified or selected 
to serve. Members of the board of edu- 
cation usually serve without pay. 

The board of education is the 
method of implementing the basic phi- 
losophy that the control of education 
should be in the hands of the people 
of the country. Its members constitute 
à source of opinion and judgment that 
acts to keep the educational program 
and its cost in line with the desires and 
capacities of the community. In this 
way, they present a control over the 
educators of the school district. Repre- 
senting the board of education is the 
executive officer of the board, the 
superintendent or chief school admin- 
istrator. 
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Policy-making Role 


The board of education establishes 
the policies by which all phases of the 
educational plant and program will be 
operated. Established policies should 
reflect the best thinking of the mem- 
bers of the board, as citizens and as 
board members, as well as the rec- 
ommendations of the professional edu- 
cators employed by the board. These 
policies pertain to each aspect of the 
program, whether it be instruction 
within the classroom, the operation of 
school busses, the resurfacing of a 
school driveway, or the curriculum to 
be adopted for the district as a whole. 
It is the responsibility of the board of 
education to make suitable plans to 
provide for the education of youth in 
future years, as well as to provide a 
suitable educational program for youth 
at the moment. 

Policy making for the board of edu- 
cation involves personnel, curriculum, 
instructional materials, noninstructional 
personnel, transportation, cafeterias, 
cost accounting, expenditures for all 
purposes, budget, and tax rates, to 
mention only a few. The effective 
board of education establishes such 
policies in a flexible manner, so the 
superintendent can administer them 
without constantly referring matters to 
a busy board that must attend to more 
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important matters than administration. 
If such policies are well established 
and if the superintendent is competent 
in administration, the board of educa- 
tion will be involved in only those ex- 
ceptions to the policies that demand 
its attention and to the development of 
new policies. 


Personnel 


The board of education is respon- 
sible for the selection and retention of 
the best-qualified personnel, both for 
instruction and for the auxiliary serv- 
ices essential to keeping the instruc- 
tional program and school plants oper- 
ational, Although the school board may 
not interview each candidate for all 
positions personally, it should establish 
criteria and policies to guide adminis- 
trators charged by the board of educa- 
tion with this task. The board itself, 
must, of course, be the final approving 
authority on appointments, ordinarily 
acting upon the superintendent's rec- 
ommendation of personnel who meet 
the criteria established by the board. 

The board of education frequently 
selects its own executive officer, the 
superintendent. Since the board deals 
directly with this important person in 
the district, it is desirable that it be 
actively involved in his selection and 
appointment. Some boards of educa- 
tion set up a special committee of out- 
side educators to interview and rec- 
ommend qualified persons for this 
position. This committee might consist 
of professors from neighboring schools 
of education, professors in the aca- 
demic areas, and, in some cases, prin- 
cipals or teachers from the district in 
which the superintendent will serve. 
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This group acts as a screening commit- 
tee and submits the names of several 
candidates to the board of education, 
which ultimately interviews and ap- 
points the superintendent. 

The selection of other personnel for 
the school district is ordinarily left in 
the hands of the superintendent, except 
for some particularly high positions in 
the district—assistant superintendents, 
directors of curriculum, or other admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel. 
When boards of education desire to 
enter into the selection process, it is 
usually more effective if they request 
the superintendent to recommend two 
or three candidates for their choice. 
Just as in the case of the board’s selec- 
tion of a superintendent, one of the 
most important factors concerned in 
the selection of candidates for other 
positions is the ability of the person 
to work with his superiors and for his 
superiors to wish to work with him. 
As а result, the wise board of education 
accepts the recommendations of pro- 
fessional staff members with whom 
candidates will be associated upon 
appointment. 

It is the responsibility of the board 
of education not only to appoint per- 
sonnel but also to discharge them. No 
one else in the district can assume this 
responsibility, although the superin- 
tendent is ordinarily authorized to sus- 
pend instructional or noninstructional 
personnel under extenuating circum- 
stances pending action of the board of 
education. 


Curriculum 


The board of education is responsi- 
ble for the total school program and its 
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suitability for the school district, within 
the confines of the laws of the state. 
Since board members are lay people, 
it is necessary that they be guided by 
the recommendations of the profes- 
sional staff, However, it is the board of 
education that must approve courses of 
study, instructional materials, and sim- 
ilar matters pertaining to what shall be 
taught, how it shall be taught, and 
what materials shall be used in the 
teaching process. In this role, the effec- 
tive board of education acts as a group 
of citizens who prescribe only the ob- 
jectives of the school district, usually 
upon the advice and recommendation 
of both citizens and staff members. 
These objectives, which reflect district 
philosophy, are then used as policy in 
making up the total school program 
and the materials that will be used to 
implement it. 

The actual development of curricu- 
lum, selection of materials, and similar 
matters pertaining to the instructional 
staff are left in the hands of the pro- 
fessional staff. When decisions are 
made by the staff, they are submitted 
through the superintendent who, if he 
approves, forwards them to the board 
of education for adoption. The board 
of education ordinarily considers them 
in the light of whether or not they meet 
the adopted policies of the district. If 
they do not, the board may ask for ad- 
ditional recommendations; otherwise, 
they are usually adopted. 


Finance 


The financing of the school district is 
another responsibility of the board of 
education. It is the board that estab- 
lishes the annual school budget and in 
many school districts presents it to the 
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public at an annual meeting of quali- 
fied voters of the district. The school 
budget as presented is usually the re- 
sult of cooperative efforts of the school 
staff, citizens of the community, and 
the board of education. When the 
budget is fully prepared and adopted 
by the voters of the district, it is the 
responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion to supervise the spending of the 
allocated monies by authorizing all ex- 
penditures. If the voters of the district 
should disapprove of the budget as 
presented, it is the responsibility of the 
board of education to prepare a budget 
that will be acceptable or, in some 
states, to operate on a so-called “aus- 
terity" budget that provides only for 
basic requirements of the instructional 
program (teachers salaries, mainte- 
nance of school facilities, and the like) 
but excludes such items as transporta- 
tion of pupils, cafeterias, purchases of 
textbooks at district expense for pupils, 
and adult education. 


Building Programs 


The board of education is also re- 
sponsible for providing adequate facili- 
ties to house students for instructional 
purposes. In undertaking this impor- 
tant task, the board must plan many 
years in advance, search for suitable 
building sites, purchase them upon 
voter approval, select architects, ap- 
prove plans for buildings, coordinate 
this planning with means of financing 
the construction, and secure the ap- 
proval of state education departments 
when such approval is required. 


Other Responsibilities 


Countless other responsibilities de- 
mand the time and energy of boards of 
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education. They must provide for all 
services required for a high-level in- 
structional program, If transporation is 
necessary for students, the school board 
must make provisions for the purchase 
or rental of school busses and the em- 
ployment of drivers; if cafeterias are 
needed, they must provide facilities 
and personnel for these. They are re- 
sponsible for the athletic program, the 
academic program, community rela- 
tions, and many other important activi- 
ties. 


School Boards and the 
Superintendent 


One of the most important aspects of 
effective school operation is the rela- 
tionship that exists between the board 
of education and the superintendent. 
Since the superintendent is employed 
to act as the board’s executive officer, 
he must recommend policies to the 
board, and he must carry out the poli- 
cies adopted by the board whether he 
approves of them or not. The board of 
education, on the other hand, must also 
rely upon the superintendent's experi- 
ence and training as an educator, re- 
spect his opinion, and accept his recom- 
mendations unless there are reasons to 
do otherwise. 

The most effective relationship is one 
of mutual respect, with an awareness 
on both sides that the board is the 
policy-making group and the superin- 
tendent is the administrator for the 
board. This is a difficult differentiation 
and unless there is mutual respect on 
both sides an overlapping of duties and 
responsibilities may well occur. The 
board of education acts only as a coop- 
erate body, and no one member can act 
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as an administrator for the district; the 
superintendent, on the other hand, is 
an administrator, and he must be care- 
ful that he does not assume the policy- 
making role of the board. However, it 
is also conducive to harmonious rela- 
tions if the administrator acts without 
troubling the board about matters for 
which they have already established 
policies to guide him in his administra- 
tion. It is perhaps as difficult to con- 
tinue harmonious relations if the super- 
intendent refers too many matters to 
the board as it is if he does not consult 
the board when he should. 


Meetings of the Board of Education 


Meetings of the board are ordinarily 
open to the public; and only one state, 
Rhode Island, has a policy in which 
boards of education habitually meet in 
private. Public meetings are helpful in 
keeping the community informed about 
actions of the board, but they should 
be conducted in a dignified manner. 
Boards of education may also meet in 
private or executive sessions when mat- 
ters that are being considered might be 
detrimental to persons or circumstances 
of the district. The discharge of per- 
sonnel, the discussion of salary incre- 
ments or promotions, and other person- 
nel matters are ordinarily discussed in 
executive session. Purchase of building 
sites for contemplated building is often 
discussed in executive session, since 
public knowledge of such planning 
might result in an increase in the pur- 
chase price. When discussions of this 
nature have been undertaken in pri- 
vate, however, the board of education 
must convene in regular session, open 
to the public except as mentioned 
above, to take action. 
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An agenda for each board meeting 
should be prepared well in advance, so 
each member of the board has an op- 
portunity to study the topics to be con- 
sidered. Accompanying the agenda 
may be substantiating material—writ- 
ten recommendations, reports, results 
of studies, estimates of costs, and simi- 
lar materials. In fact, all material that 
would be helpful in informing the 
board members should be sent with the 
agenda prior to the meeting. A similar 
agenda may be available for the public 
attending the meeting, but this agenda 
is usually in abbreviated form without 
substantiating materials and is distrib- 
uted only to help the public follow the 
topics under discussion. 

Board meetings that are well at- 
tended by the public are usually help- 
ful in creating good public relations 
within the community, It is through 
direct observation that citizens begin 
to understand the responsibilities of the 
board and reasons for the school dis- 
trict policies that are discussed at meet- 
ings prior to being adopted. 

The press should be encouraged to 
attend meetings of the board of educa- 
tion so members of the community un- 
able to attend meetings may be in- 
formed about the action taken. It is 
helpful to the press if they are pro- 
vided with the agenda well in advance 
of the meeting, along with any substan- 
tiating material that would aid them 
in understanding items on the agenda. 
In addition, the superintendent or 
members of the board may be available 
during intermissions of the meeting or 
following the meeting to give reporters 
the background on matters that may 
need clarification. 
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The Public at Board Meetings 


Many boards of education provide a 
certain portion of the meeting of the 
board for the public to speak. Some- 
times this period is prior to the regular 
meeting of the board, sometimes it is 
toward the close of the meeting. When- 
ever it is held, it usually is limited in 
time so it does not interfere with the 
regular business of the board. 

Sessions at which the public is heard 
should be so planned that all members 
of the audience who wish to speak and 
who are qualified voters of the com- 
munity are allowed to speak. If some- 
one is ignored, only one side of a story 
may be adequately heard. These ses- 
sions should be structured to minimize 
the possibility that individual board 
members will be criticized or groups 
within the community will be embar- 
rassed, 


Officers of the Board of Education 


The board of education usually has 
a president or chairman who is elected 
for a period of at least one year. The 
president is authorized to sign docu- 
ments for the board of education and 
to act for the board of education when 
directed to do so. However, he must 
not assume the role of the total board 
of education: He is a member of the 
board, and he should act for the board 
only when directed to do so or when 
authorized by the existing policies of 
the board of education. 

To act in the absence of the presi- 
dent, the board of education usually 
elects a vice-president. In addition, 
there is usually a clerk of the board, 
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who may be a member of the board 
appointed for a term or a person em- 
ployed by the board of education for 
this purpose, The clerk acts as secretary 
to the board, taking minutes of board 
meetings, distributing them to the 
board members for approval, and pre- 
paring them for the public record. The 
clerk may also take care of correspond- 
ence for the board, expenditures in- 
curred by the board in its own business 
affairs, and other matters, 

The board of education also usually 
appoints a treasurer or comptroller, 
who reports on the financial status of 
the district to the board of education. 
The treasurer may be a citizen in the 
community who is not a member of the 
board of education; he makes recom- 
mendations on financial matters—pay- 
rolls, state aid, local taxes received by 
the school district, and other matters 
—as directed by the board of educa- 
tion, 

Nearly all school districts also use 
the services of an attorney, appointed 
to serve for a period of a year. This at- 
torney may be retained without reim- 
bursement, in which event he receives 
the regular fee any attorney would re- 
ceive when he is responsible for such 
services as the sale of bonds, The at- 
torney may also be reimbursed as he 
works for the district just as any at- 
torney might be, or he may be retained 
on an annual-fee basis, in which case 
the cost of his services is considered to 
be paid by the retainer. 


Qualifications for Membership on 
the Board 


Usually any person who is a legal 
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voter in a school election is qualified 
to serve on the board of education. 
However, this does not necessarily 
mean that he is capable of serving on 
the board. A member of a board of 
education must be a person of integrity, 
and one who is not only willing but 
able to devote whatever time is neces- 
sary to matters pertaining to the opera- 
tion of the school district. Members of 
the board of education must be indi- 
viduals who can work as a team, not 
as free-lance agents. They must be will- 
ing to abide by the decision of the 
majority of the board members and 
cooperatively confine their activities 
and actions to established board poli- 
cies. They must be persons who fully 
understand the role of the board of 
education, its responsibilities, its au- 
thority, and its limitations, insofar as 
the administration of the school district 
is concerned. 

Perhaps the best-balanced board of 
education is one whose members are 
representative of the different types of 
people who live within the community. 
It is not essential that members of the 
board have advanced education, but 
they must be intelligent citizens who 
are devoted to their responsibilities. 

Members of a board of education 
should be people who are able to con- 
sider the total good of the community 
and the school instead of any selfish in- 
terest or intent that they as individuals 
may have. They are not representatives 
of any one group or section of the com- 
munity, but representatives dedicated 
to the welfare and educational ad- 
vancement of the children of the entire 
community. It is for this purpose that 
they should seek membership on the 
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board, and it is for this purpose that 
they should serve when elected. 

The most capable board members 
are often those who have served on 
citizens’ committees or advisory com- 
mittees working with school officials. 
Their service on such committees gives 
them insight into the problems and the 
inner workings of the educational pro- 
gram. When they come to serve on the 
board of education, they have already 
served a valuable apprenticeship that 
helps them to become productive mem- 
bers of the board in a shorter time than 
citizens who come with little or no ex- 
perience. 


Orientation of Board Members 


Boards of education often wisely 
plan an orientation period for newly 
elected members prior to their taking 
office. Such programs can be helpful 
in acquainting the new members with 
actions of the board, giving them an 
understanding of how the board 
reaches its decisions, and providing the 
background that is vital to the forma- 
tion of an informed judgment. 

Newly elected members to a board 
of education may be invited to attend 
all board meetings during the interval 
following their election and prior to 
their assuming office. Attendance is 
without vote, of course, but it often in- 
volves active participation in delibera- 
tions of the board, so that these incom- 
ing members can ask questions and 
contribute their opinions to matters un- 
der discussion. 

Newly elected members are often in- 
vited to attend committee meetings in 
which board members participate and 
conferences relating to boards of edu- 
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cation that other members may attend. 
In fact, new members should be ac- 
quainted with all aspects of board op- 
eration as quickly as possible: Individ- 
ual board members may be asked to 
confer with them, and reading mate- 
rials from the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National 
School Boards Association, and state 
organizations may be given to them to 
help them understand their new re- 
sponsibilities. 


Standing Committees and Temporary 
Committees 


Many boards of education find it 
necessary to conduct preliminary ex- 
ploration of problems through commit- 
tees of board members. Some boards of 
education select a plan by which each 
member is appointed to a standing 
committee dealing with curriculum, 
public relations, school sites, budget, or 
some other matter for a period of a 
year or more. The smaller the board, of 
course, the more committees the mem- 
bers must serve upon. Other boards of 
education use a plan under which tem- 
porary committees to deal with a pro- 
ject or a problem are established as the 
need arises and dissolved upon com- 
pletion of their assignments. Still other 
boards of education conduct all their 
business as a committee of the whole, 
with lesser committees seldom ap- 
pointed. 

The use of standing committees for 
boards of education, although highly 
effective in some circumstances, have 
a tendency to encourage members of 
the committee to become overly spe- 
cialized or overly interested in the com- 
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mittee itself, to the detriment of the 
business of the entire board. Standing 
committees may also become so self- 
sufficient that their recommendations 
and plans are submitted to the full 
board with a feeling that they will au- 
tomatically be accepted. Both situa- 
tions may lead to disharmony in a 
group of individuals who must work as 
a unit at all times. 

Temporary committees may well ac- 
complish the same purposes as do 
standing committees, but their tem- 
porary nature prevents persons from 
becoming too closely identified with 
them. The creation and discontinuance 
of committees also allows the president 
to appoint different members to differ- 
ent committees, using the full talents 
of all members of the board at times 
when these talents are most useful. 

The board of education that acts as 
a committee of the whole often does 
the most to create unity of action and 
harmony among its members, who 
come to know and understand each 
member's judgments on particular is- 
sués as they appear before the board. 
A board of education that operates in 
this manner may find it difficult to deal 
with all the many responsibilities that 
come before it, but if it is at all possi- 
ble, this procedure is highly recom- 
mended. 


Policies of the Board of Education 


The policies of the board of educa- 
tion should be written in a form that 
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makes them available to the public and 
to the staff. If policies are not presently 
available, they may be culled from 
minutes of the board of education and 
compiled as a starting point. Then, as 
the board establishes new policies, they 
may be placed on index cards or in a 
notebook and added to the existing 
published policies annually, when a re- 
vised document can be issued. How- 
ever, if the policies of the board of 
education are distributed in loose-leaf 
form, additions may be made by the 
individuals concerned as they receive 
new policies to be inserted. 

Policies are the guides for all person- 
nel on the district staff, instructional 
and noninstructional alike, and they 
should include policies pertaining to 
(1) the board of education, (2) the 
superintendent, (3) the professional 
staff, (4) the noninstructional staff, (5) 
the students, (6) the curriculum, (7) 
finance, and (8) auxiliary services. 


For related information, see: 


Advisory Councils 

Citizens’ Committees 

Community Resources 

Community Surveys 

Discharge of Teachers from Employ- 
ment 

Personnel Policies 

Professional Travel and Conventions 

Public Relations 

School Organization 

Teacher Orientation 

Teacher Recruitment 
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Section 2 - 
CLASS SIZE 


The size of classes within any school, 
elementary or secondary, is of concern 
not only to the educator but to the 
citizen as well. For the educator, the 
size of classes has been traditionally 
associated with the quality of instruc- 
tion that can be provided. For the citi- 
zen, the size of classes will affect the 
number of faculty members, whose sal- 
aries are the largest cost item in the 
annual budget for the school district. 
Despite the importance of the size of 
classes, however, little research has 
been definite enough to offer educators 
concrete evidence that smaller classes 
make for more effective instruction. 
Nevertheless, few educators would 
agree that a teacher can effectively 
teach oversized classes, and few par- 
ents would want their children to be 
assigned to large classes if small classes 
were available. 


Class Size in the Elementary School 


It is generally conceded among edu- 
cators that an elementary school class 
that exceeds 25 pupils is becoming 
large, and when the class size is in- 
creased to 30 or more, most educators 
believe that instruction suffers. The ele- 
mentary school teacher is all things to 
all pupils in the self-contained class- 
room; an excessive number of students 
means that a diminishing amount of 
time is available to undertake necessary 
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guidance responsibilities for these small 
children. 

When it is necessary that class size 
be increased for the sake of economy, 
elementary school principals should 
consider the possibility of increasing 
the class size in the upper elementary 
grades, leaving the primary grades and 
the kindergarten with fewer children 
in each class. Kindergarten teachers 
who have large classes may well spend 
nearly all of their time, which is usually 
much shorter than the regular school 
day, preparing children for their school 
day and preparing them to go home. 
Kindergarten children are far from in- 
dependent, relying on the teacher for 
nearly all of their needs, even to remov- 
ing outer garments and putting them 
back on. First-grade children also are 
dependent upon the teacher and usu- 
ally quite incapable of independent 
work, needing the full attention of the 
teacher at nearly all times. On the other 
hand, upper-grade children who have 
developed the ability to provide for 
themselves and work independently 
may suffer less from heavily assigned 
classes. Although neither is recom- 
mended, if circumstances mandate 
large class loads they may be less detri- 
mental in sixth grade, in fifth grade, 
and possibly in fourth grade. To in- 
crease class size excessively below the 
fourth grade, when children are in 
the beginning stages of developing the 
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basic skills, seems to contribute to in- 
structional difficulties, 


Class Size in the Secondary School 


As in the elementary school, class 
size in the secondary school has a di- 
rect bearing on the learning situation. 
Although common practice is to assume 
that all secondary school classes may 
be about the same size, some secondary 
school principals have begun to investi- 
gate the possibility of reducing class 
loads in some subjects and increasing it 
in others. Unfortunately, many subjects 
require special equipment, and in such 
cases, the cost of equipment, the super- 
vision of it, and the safety hazards in- 
volved prevent much change in the 
number of pupils that can be as- 
signed, 

Class size plays an important role in 
English and language arts classes. The 
common practice appears to be to as- 
sign these classes a routine load of pu- 
pils, so that it is not uncommon to find 
thirty or more pupils assigned to an 
English class. The teacher may meet 
five such classes during the school day. 
Such a situation should be rectified. 
The English or language arts class is 
concerned with the development of 
oral and written communication, nei- 
ther of which can receive full teacher 
attention when a large number of pu- 
pils are assigned. An English teacher 
should probably meet no more than 
100 pupils during the school day if the 
teacher is to assign sufficient written 
work to these pupils and give these 
assignments the necessary attention. 

Some school districts have found the 
use of clerical assistants valuable when 
more than this number of pupils have 
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been assigned to English classes. Many 
of these assistants are certified teachers 
who live in the community and are 
willing to correct compositions and 
other written work in their own homes. 
Although the use of assistants may aid 
the teacher who has a large number of 
pupils, it does not remove the cause 
of the situation. Principals might well 
consider whether it is not better to re- 
duce the pupil-teacher ratio so the 
teacher can correct the papers of his 
own students. Teachers who correct pa- 
pers of their pupils can become much 
more aware of the individual needs of 
their pupils. When it is necessary for 
them to learn of these needs second- 
hand, instruction may well suffer. 
Social studies classes also have a 
tendency to become overly assigned. 
The work of these classes, which in- 
volves discussion, the exchange of 
ideas, and additional opportunities for 
oral and written communication, 
should receive as much teacher atten- 
tion and guidance as does the work 
assigned by the English teacher. In 
some districts where an excessive pupil 
load cannot be avoided, the social 
studies teacher and the English teacher 
meet periodically and agree on the 
written work that is to be done. They 
share in the correction of the work, the 
social studies teacher correcting the 
papers for content and the English 
teacher correcting them for the written 
skills displayed. In schools where Eng- 
lish and social studies are taught by one 
teacher in a semi-core program or a 
core program, such integration and cor- 
relation becomes relatively simple. 
However, in a departmentalized school, 
particularly a large one, conferring is 
not only time-consuming but some- 
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times impossible when pupils may be 
assigned to many different teachers 
through an individualized scheduling 
system. 

Industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion classes also require the attention of 
an alert educator. Since these classes 
often involve the use of machinery or 
tools, safety becomes an important mat- 
ter. No more pupils should be assigned 
to such classes than can be properly 
supervised. 

Business education classes must often 
be limited because of the number of 
typewriters, dictaphones, and other of- 
fice equipment that can be satisfactor- 
ily installed in the classroom. 

Physical education classes may com- 
bine several grades, but of course, such 
classes are usually segregated by sexes 
because of the use of shower facilities 
and the age level of the pupils enrolled. 
Physical education classes can usually 
take many more pupils than can the 
ordinary classroom, but it must be re- 
membered that physical education is 
also a course with specific objectives. 
In order to accomplish these objectives, 
individual differences must be consid- 
ered in these classes as well as in the 
academic classes. 

Science courses will be limited in en- 
rollment by the availability of labora- 
tory facilities and the number of pupils 
that can be properly supervised when 
they are using these facilities. Foreign 
language courses may well be limited 
by the number of pupils who can effec- 
tively participate in oral communica- 
tion in the second language, unless a 
language laboratory is used, 

However, secondary school educa- 
tors may well seek possibilities for com- 
bining several classes for instruction in 
some areas. For example, the combina- 
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tion of several classes for instruction in 
highway safety can allow driver educa- 
tion teachers more opportunities for 
road instruction with individual pupils. 
Educational television can also provide 
opportunities for combined classes to 
receive group instruction together, later 
separating into smaller groups to work 
with separate teachers. Films that are 
produced for teaching some courses 
may be used with unusually large 
groups in the same manner. With the 
increasingly large secondary school en- 
rollment, secondary school administra- 
tors and teachers will be well advised 
to consider all such possibilities. Teach- 
ing machines, films, television, teachers’ 
aides, and other procedures may allow 
classroom teachers more time for in- 
struction. 


Disadvantages of Large Classes 


Some of the following detrimental 
aspects have been noted in situations 
where large classes have existed: 

1. Individualization of instruction is 
limited. 

2. Instruction tends to become the 
lecture type, without group participa- 
tion. 

3. Oral communication within the 
classroom, from pupil to pupil and pu- 
pil to teacher, is minimized. 

4. Written work is assigned less fre- 
quently and, when assigned, receives 
less teacher attention. 

5. Teacher preparation for classes 
suffers because of lack of preparation 
time, which is required for other in- 
creased responsibilities. 

6. Pupils are less well known to 
teachers as individuals. 

7. Pupils with specific problems may 
get by-passed. 
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8. Conferences with parents become 
a burden because of the number 
needed as well as the small amount of 
time available for them. 


Section 3 
CLOSING OF SCHOOL 


Effective plans for the closing of 
schools during the periods when they 
are not in session will lead to a success- 
ful conclusion of a year's positive edu- 
cational experiences. Both instructional 
and noninstructional personnel should 
be aware of their responsibilities. 

Although the establishment of a 
framework of procedure for the school 
closing as well as the assignment of 
responsibilities is normally considered 
a phase of administration and therefore 
the over-all responsibility of the prin- 
cipal, the effective principal often ac- 
tively involves the total staff in matters 
relating to school closing. The total ex- 
periences of the staff, combined with 
their knowledge of the sphere in which 
they have been functioning during the 
school year, will insure the careful 
identification of all problems that re- 
quire attention. 

In any discussion of school closing, 
the responsibilities of the various per- 
sonnel involved should be delineated 
and understood. 


The School Principal's Responsibilities 


The school principal has the general 
responsibility for organizing, conduct- 
ing, and supervising the activity. The 
success or failure of the school closing 
program is his responsibility and it 
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9. Curriculum development and in- 
structional improvement suffer when 
time is required for other increased 
teacher responsibilities. 


should not be delegated. The principal 
will need to spend a considerable 
amount of time directly involved in the 
following areas: 

1. He is responsible for protecting 
the staff against unnecessary work and 
valueless reports. 

2, He must prepare a list of respon- 
sibilities for teachers, custodians, and 
clerical personnel. 

3. He must assure himself, the su- 
perintendent, and the board of educa- 
tion, by careful supervision, that the 
staff's responsibilities and duties have 
been completed. 

4. He must interpret all bulletins, 
handbook directions, and administra- 
tive directives to his staff. 

5. He must survey the physical 
plant and grounds and develop a list 
of recommended maintenance and re- 
pair for his custodial staff and me- 
chanics. 

6. He must see that the condition 
of all regular textbooks and supplemen- 
tary materials is evaluated and author- 
ize the discarding or repair of damaged 
books. 

7. He is responsible for the final in- 
ventory of all books and supplies on 
hand. 

8. He is responsible for the requisi- 
tioning of textbooks, equipment, and 
supplies through the district business 
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office or, in some instances, for the ac- 
tual purchase of these materials from 
the vendors. However, all needs must 
be determined by the teachers, custo- 
dian, and principal working coopera- 
tively. 

9. He has the important responsi- 
bility of determining, upon the advice 
of the teachers, those students who are 
to be retained or who have special ed- 
ucational problems that need his at- 
tention. He is then responsible for 
meeting with the child’s parents to dis- 
cuss these problems and for making the 
necessary decisions on the basis of the 
teacher's recommendations and the pa- 
rental conference. 

10. He is responsible for the general 
supervision of the students’ cumulative 
and permanent record folders. Al- 
though the actual entries are made by 
teachers and counselors, the principal 
must insure that the responsibility has 
been completed satisfactorily, 

11. It is often the responsibility of 
the principal to secure applicants for 
any available teaching positions, to 
conduct interviews in cooperation with 
other staff members, and to recommend 
specific individuals for employment. 
He also recommends the retention or 
dismissal of the various staff members 
under his supervision. This is a continu- 
ing activity, of course, but it must be 
completed during the last days of 
school or during the summer holi- 
days. 

12. Planning for closing exercises 
consists primarily of planning a gradu- 
ation program or class exercises. This 
is the responsibility of the principal, 
yet the involvement of the professional 
staff, the community, and the students 
is valuable since this is an excellent 
opportunity for fine public relations 
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and emphasis on educational implica- 
tions. 

13. It is the principal's responsibility 
to develop the summer schedules of the 
custodian, clerical personnel, and other 
ll- or 12-month personnel, such as 
helping teachers, supervisors, and guid- 
ance counselors. 

14. It is the principal's responsibility 
to complete all reports required of him 
by the superintendent, board of educa- 
tion, and community or state education 
departments. 

To implement the principal's respon- 
sibility, it is useful to develop check 
lists that point out the directions and 
procedures necessary to avoid the con- 
fusion often attendant on closing 
school. These check lists should be pre- 
pared a number of weeks in advance, 
discussed with the personnel involved, 
distributed, and interpreted to them 
for their guidance. 


The Teacher's Responsibilities 


The teacher also has explicit responsi- 
bilities for the closing of school. Al- 
though he is responsible to the princi- 
pal for all required work, his familiarity 
with the classroom and pupils places 
him in a position to implement the prin- 
cipal’s work and to share in the total 
responsibility for the smooth cessation 
of educational activities. Among the re- 
sponsibilities peculiar to the teacher 
are: 

1. Preparing class lists for the next 
school year. 

2. Reporting to the parents, either 
by conference or final report cards. 

3. Supervising such final student 
activities as cleaning lockers and desks, 
collecting and storing textbooks and 
district-owned property, collecting all 
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fines and payments for lost materials, 
cleaning the classroom, and arranging 
it for the summer. 

4, Collecting and taking inventory 
of library books. 

5. Meeting with the principal to de- 
termine nonpromotion cases. 

6. Requisitioning supplies and 
equipment for the next school year. 

7. Completing state attendance rec- 
ords and other statistical or informative 
reports. 

8. Filing summer addresses in the 
principal's office. 

9. Identification and return of all 
keys and borrowed district property. 

10. Cleaning his desk, and storing all 
valuables and personal property in a 
secure place. 

11. Making recommendations for the 
ability-level grouping of pupils for in- 
structional purposes. 

12. Evaluating and grading all final 
examinations and storing them prop- 
erly and safely. 

13. Removing or providing for the 
care of all plants and animals in the 
classroom. 


Section 4 
DAILY PROGRAMS 


The daily program is the administrative 
arrangement of the various individual 
courses that comprise the student's 
course of study. 


Developing Elementary-School 
Programs 


In the elementary school, the daily 
program is usually developed by the 
principal and the teacher. In general, 
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14. Making recommendations for the 
scheduling of pupils for the next year. 
Scheduling is a responsibility of the 
principal, the guidance counselor, and 
the classroom teacher. 


Responsibilities of Noninstructional 
Personnel 


The custodian, cafeteria employees, 
bus drivers, and clerical personnel also 
have final responsibilities. These are 
defined by the principal in explicit 
terms, and they must be completed by 
these people before their official dis- 
charge for the summer—or prior to 
school opening in the fall, if they are 
ll- or 12-month employees. Any re- 
sponsibility not met by the personnel 
responsible will make the total process 
of school closing more difficult and lead 
to confusion and additional work on 
the part of others, 


For related information, see: 


End-of-Year Activities 
Maintenance of Equipment 


there is a standard schedule for all the 
pupils in the class, with those excep- 
tions that are made necessary by group- 
ing arrangements for reading and other 
skill subjects, A student’s daily program 
may also be slightly different from the 
rest of his class because of individual- 
ized instruction he may receive, such as 
speech therapy, remedial physical edu- 
cation, or instrumental music 4 les- 
sons. 
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The elementary-school teacher, in 
developing a daily program, should 
bear in mind the following factors: 

1. Is sufficient time provided in the 
program to instruct the students ade- 
quately in the courses required by 
school or state policy? Obviously, the 
length of the school day will affect this 
item significantly. It is therefore sug- 
gested that a minimum of six hours 
over-all time, including lunch, be pro- 
vided for all elementary school stud- 
ents. 

2. Is the schedule sufficiently flexible 
to provide for adequate ability-level 
grouping within the classroom? Com- 
mon practice calls for this type of 
grouping in such subjects as reading 
and mathematics. 

3. Are adequate recess and rest pe- 
riods provided within the program for 
the students? A 15-minute period both 
in the morning and afternoon is sug- 
gested as a minimum in the primary 
grades (1-3) and a twenty-minute pe- 
riod once a day for the intermediate 
grades (4-6). 

4. Is time provided within the pro- 
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gram for special subjects in which a 
teacher other than the classroom 
teacher has the responsibility for the 
class or works in conjunction with the 
classroom teacher? Usually physical 
education, music, art, and in some in- 
stances, science are the subjects most 
likely to be considered. 

5. Is the lunch period long enough to 
allow the child sufficient opportunity 
to eat in a relaxed, informal atmos- 
phere? Depending on the school's feed- 
ing problem, at least a half-hour should 
be provided for this purpose. 

There are days when the daily pro- 
gram must be changed by the class- 
room teacher because of special events 
or activities. Field trips, assembly pro- 
grams, guest speakers, classroom dem- 
onstrations, films, parent days, health 
examinations, and other activities may 
necessitate a change in the established 
program. However, the fewer the in- 
terruptions of the daily program the 
better the instructional program will 
be. 

A typical elementary school program 
for one day is shown in Figure II-1. 


Figure II-1. 


CHART #1. TYPICAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


8:30— 8:45 Attendance—Opening Exercises 

8:45- 9:05 1st reading group— daily 

9:05- 9:25 2nd reading group—daily 

9:25- 9:50 3rd reading group—daily 

9:50-10:05 Recess and Physical Education— daily 
10:05-11:05 Mathematics—daily 
11:05-11:40 Social Studies—daily 
11:40-12:00 Spelling 
12:00-12:30 Lunch 
12:30-12:50 Recess and Physical Education—daily 
12:50- 1:30 Science—daily 

1:30- 2:00 Art—M-W-F, Music—T-Th 

2:00- 2:30 Language Arts 

2:30 Dismissal 


NOTE: This schedule will vary on days other activities must be 


scheduled. 
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Organizing the Junior High School 
Program 


The daily program in the junior high 
school is quite different from that of 
the elementary school, largely because 
of a certain degree of departmentaliza- 
tion in the junior high school. Many 
small junior high schools are still part 
of the elementary school and organized 
so that one teacher teaches all subjects. 
With more centralization of schools 
and increases in population, a greater 
number of junior high schools are be- 
coming either separate schools or part 
of a six-year high school program. 
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There are a number of methods of 
organizing a junior high school The 
method chosen, of course, will deter- 
mine the student's daily program. 

The first and most common method 
of organizing for instruction is the com- 
mon studies program. In this method, 
grades such as seventh and eighth are 
divided into equal-size homeroom 
sections. Because the philosophy of 
most junior high schools is to provide 
like experiences for all the students, the 
boys and girls travel as a single unit 
from class to class during the school 
day, This may be graphically seen in 
Figure П-2. 


Figure II-2. 


8:30- 8:45 
8:48- 9:33 
9:36-10:21 
10:24-11:19 
11:22-12:07 
12:10-12:40 
12:43- 1:28 


1:31- 2:16 
2:19- 3:04 


3:07- 3:15 
3:15- 4:00 


In many junior high schools with a 
common studies program, variations in 
a student’s daily program are often 
made necessary by the need to provide 
courses such as instrumental music in- 
struction for individual boys and girls. 
Except for these cases, however, the 
students of any one homeroom will 
have identical programs. It must be 
noted that this type of common studies 
program is most typical of grades seven 
and eight, and less so in grade nine, 
in which a student’s program is quite 


CHART #2. TYPICAL “Common STUDIES” SCHEDULING 
For Junior Нісн SCHOOL 


Homeroom period—Rm. 11 
English—Rm. 5 

Reading & Literature—Rm. 5 
Science—Rm. 21 
Mathematics—Rm. 11 
Lunch—Cafeteria 

Art—Rm. 17 Ist semester 
Music—Rm. 4 2nd semester 
Social Studies—Rm. 15 
Industrial Arts or Homemaking M-W-F 
—Phys. Ed. T-Th 

Homeroom and dismissal 
Activity period 


diversified by the opportunity to select 
courses. However, in some small junior 
high schools where only a standard pro- 
gram is available, common studies 
scheduling is used even in grade 
nine. 

Scheduling that provides a daily pro- 
gram for each individual student is used 
by most senior high schools, and in some 
junior high schools as well. This indi- 
vidual scheduling method allows a stu- 
dent to select some of his own courses, 
which means that his program will 
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be different from the programs of his 
fellow students. It is not as typical of 
junior high schools because of their 
philosophy of providing similar experi- 
ences for all early adolescents. 

The last method, and one that is be- 
coming quite common in many junior 
high schools, is a combination of com- 
mon studies program and individual 
scheduling. This is caused largely by 
(1) the introduction in the junior 
high school of courses, such as foreign 
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languages, that all students do not 
take, and (2) the trend toward homo- 
geneous grouping in certain subject 
areas, such as science and math. This 
type of scheduling allows a student to 
maintain his identification with a par- 
ticular homeroom section for part of 
the school day, yet provides for his 
individual intellectual and vocational 
needs at the same time. A typical 
schedule of this nature is seen in Fig- 
ure II-3. 


Figure II-3. 


Blocks of Time Required in 
Daily Programs 


Because of the diversity of programs 
and curricular offerings in most junior 
high schools, it would be difficult to 
identify the amount of time necessary 
to provide a minimum program for all 
students. However, if it is at all pos- 


SCHEDULING ron JUNIOR Нісн SCHOOL 
8:30- 8:45 Homeroom Period—Rm. 11 
8:48- 9:33 English—Rm. 5 
9:36-10:21 Reading & Literature—Group A—Rm. 5 
Group B—Rm. 6 
Group C—Rm. 7 
10:24-11:19 Science —Group A—Rm. 18 
Group B—Rm. 20 
Group C—Rm. 21 
11:22-12:07 Mathematics —Group A—Rm. 11 
Group B—Rm. 12 
Group C—Rm. 13 
12:10-12:40 Lunch— Cafeteria 
12:43— 1:98 Art—Rm. 17 Ist semester 
Music—Rm. 4 2nd semester 
1:31- 2:16 Social Studies—Rm. 15 
2:19- 3:04 Industrial Arts or Homemaking M-W-F 
Physical Education T-Th 
3:07- 3:15 Homeroom & dismissal 
3:15- 4:00 Activity period 


CHART #3—TYPICAL “Common STUDIES” AND INDIVIDUAL 


sible, junior high schools should offer 
a program that provides the student 
with the following: 

One daily period of English (includ- 
ing all language skills) 

One daily period of literature and 
reading 

One daily period of social studies 

One daily period of science 
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One daily period of mathematics 

Time should also be provided during 
the school day for instruction in music, 
art, foreign language, industrial arts or 
homemaking, and physical education, 
for a part or full school year. To pro- 
vide this type of program, a minimum 
of six periods of 40- to 60-minute dura- 
tion must be available. Seven periods of 
40 to 60 minutes is most common, and 
many schools offer eight or nine periods 
a day to their students. 

Many junior high schools today have 
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organized a core or block program, usu- 
ally using the language arts and social 
studies or mathematics and science as 
the basis for an integrated study pro- 
gram. This type of organization also af- 
fects the daily programs of students, 
since they will spend two or more 
periods in the same room while the 
same teacher covers two or more sub- 
jects during the allotted time. Figure 
II-4 shows a daily program with an in- 
tegrated English and social studies pro- 


CHART #4—TYPICAL Junior HICH SCHOOL SCHEDULE 
SHOWING CORE PROGRAM 


8:80— 8:45 
8:48-11:19 


Homeroom period 
Core period for Language Arts & 


Social Studies—Rm. 5 


11:22-12:07 


Art M-W-F—Rm. 5 


Music T-Th—Rm. 5 


12:10-12:40 Lunch 


12:43- 2:16 


Core period for Mathematics & Sci- 


ence—Rm. 17 


2:19- 3:04 


Industrial Arts or Homemaking M-W-F 


Physical Education T-Th 


3:07- 3:15 
3:15- 4:00 


Another feature of the junior high 
school program is the activity program 
—a period of time, either daily or 
weekly, assigned for club, magazine, 
music activities, newspaper, or assem- 
bly-program purposes. In some junior 
high schools, this period is part of the 
regular school day; in others the vari- 
ous organizations and activities meet 
after school. The activity program is 
discussed more fully in another section. 


Homeroom & dismissal 
Activity period 


Planning the Senior High School 
Daily Program 


The senior high school daily program 
is the most complex of all the programs 
in the schools. This is largely because 
of the variety of vocational interests 
and goals of senior high school students 
and the need to provide for the vast 
individual differences of the students 
within the formal school program. Al- 
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though there are a few extremely small 
senior high schools in which all stu- 
dents follow a single, standard program, 
these are slowly disappearing because 
of centralizations of school districts. 

Except for the great diversity of the 
senior high school, the schedule is or- 
ganized like that of the junior high 
school. That is, all the courses a student 
will take are scheduled during seven, 
eight, or nine periods. 

Comprehensive high schools offer 
courses of study in the areas of college 
entrance, business programs, or general 
programs— which, in the larger schools, 
may include studies leading to diplomas 
in art, music, industrial arts, or home- 
making. Usually students will be sched- 
uled in courses within one of the three 
main areas, but it is not unusual, and it 
is often desirable, for a student to have 
a program that would cut across the 
diploma areas. 

Some high schools, particularly in 
the large cities, specialize in preparing 
students for specific endeavors. These 
schools are usually known as academic, 
commercial, or vocational high schools, 
and the daily programs of their stu- 
dents are at least as diversified as those 
in the comprehensive high schools. 

The typical daily program is tailored 
to meet the needs of a particular stu- 
dent, and he either selects or is assigned 
to courses that will best provide a foun- 
dation for his future. 


Guideposts for Scheduling in the 
Junior and the Senior High School 


In programing for either a junior or 
senior high school student, a number of 
guideposts should be followed: 

l. One person—either a guidance 
counselor, the principal, or a teacher— 
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should be in charge of the program- 
ing. 

2. The program should be checked 
carefully for conflicts involving room 
assignments or teachers’ schedules. 

3. A student should not carry a pro- 
gram so heavy that his work in any one 
subject area would suffer. 

4. Adequate study time should be 
provided within the senior high school 
program, unless the school relies com- 
pletely on independent outside study. 

5. Attention should be paid in the 
senior high schedule to time for assem- 
bly programs and other periodic items. 

6. If. possible, students should be 
grouped so that the ability range in any 
class will not handicap the teachers' 
ability to instruct the students. 

7. Procedures for allowing students 
to change their daily program if neces- 
sary should be established. 

8. During the scheduling pro- 
cedure, all classes that have only a 
single section should be scheduled first. 

9. As far as possible, all classes in 
physical education should be limited 
to: 

a. students of similar physical 
ability; 

b. students of the same grade 
level; 

с. students of the same sex. 

10. As in the elementary-school 
schedule, adequate time must be pro- 
vided for lunch. This time will vary, 
depending on whether students leave 
the building to go home for lunch or eat 
in a lunch room provided for this pur- 
pose. 


For related information, see: 


Homeroom Programs 
Time Allotments 
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END-OF-YEAR ACTIVITIES 


Careful planning of classroom and 
school activities incident to the end 
of school will lead to a successful cul- 
mination of a year of educational prog- 
ress. Conversely, a disorganized set of 
experiences may tend to limit the total 
benefit of the efforts of many educators 
over a full school year. The two most 
significant areas of concern in schools 
during the last week of school are (1) 
administrative and (2) educational. 


Administrative Responsibilities 


First, the administrative details that 
are the responsibility of both teachers 
and administrators can lead to a suc- 
cessful closing and assist in a desirable 
opening the following year. These ad- 
ministrative matters, which necessitate 
careful planning, can be divided into 
three categories: 

1. The determination of all essential 
matters requiring attention. 

2. The elimination of unnecessary 
work or valueless reports. 

3. The satisfactory completion of re- 
quired duties and responsibilities. 

It is difficult to list all the essential 
matters that require attention because 
each school has its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances, but the experiences of a 
number of schools indicate that the fol- 
lowing are steps that should receive at- 
tention: 

1. Promotion and retention of stu- 
dents decided. 


2. All students’ material removed 
from desks and lockers. 

3. Textbooks checked, 
inventoried, and stored. 

4. List of necessary summer repairs 
prepared and reported to the appropri- 
ate authority. 

5. Requisitions for supplies and 
equipment completed and submitted to 
the main office. 

6. Guidance activities (such as rec- 
ommendations for pupil grouping), 
testing programs, and permanent record 
folders completed, and preliminary 
class lists developed for the perusal 
and consideration of the staff. 

7. Attendance registers prepared 
for closing. 

8. District-owned professional books 
returned to the proper place. 

9. Library books returned to the 
classrooms or central library. 

10. Central depository for equipment 
established. 

11. Potted plants, aquariums, and the 
like removed, or arrangements made for 
their care. 

12. Report submitted for any stu- 
dent known to be leaving the school. 

The following reports from teachers 
are usually the minimum number that 
is necessary: 

1. Attendance report of pupils. 

2. A written evaluation of students 
who are to be retained. 

3. A written report of the condition 
of furniture, equipment, textbooks, and 
supplies. 


evaluated, 
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Figure П-5. 


SUGGESTED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Pledge of Allegiance—The School 
“My Vow"—Sung by the School 
Work of the Safety Patrol 


Honorable Discharges of the Graduating Traffic Officers—The Principal 
Introduction of the New Squad—The Principal 


Administering the Oath of Office 
"The Future is Calling You"—The 
The Junior Red Cross 

Cafeteria Workers 

Nurse's Book 

Bicycle Monitor 

Librarians 

“Florian’s Song" 

"Stars of the Summer Night" 
"Now the Day Is Over" 


School 


Sung by the Sixth Grade 


Farewell Sixth Grade—Written and sung by the Fifth Grade 
Congratulations and Farewell from the Faculty—The Principal 


"Auld Lang Syne"—The School 


4, A written report of progress, prob- 
lems, and thoughts for the future of a 
department (in the secondary school) 
or a grade level (in the elementary 
school). 

5. A statistical report including such 
information as number of students pro- 
moted or retained, test-result informa- 
tion, parent conferences, and any other 
pertinent data needed by the adminis- 
tration. 

Duties and responsibilities at the end 
of the year are unique to individual 
schools. However, certain responsibili- 
ties are common to most teachers at the 
end of the term: 

1. All teachers must be held respon- 
sible for the successful completion of 
the administrative detail assigned to 
them. 

2. Pupil progress reports and perma- 
nent records must be completed with 
infinite care; they must not be rushed 
and done haphazardly. These records 
are the profile of a child during his for- 


mal educational experience, and they 
must be accurate. 

3. If a teacher is to resign his posi- 
tion for any reason, the administrator 
must be informed, Of course, this infor- 
mation should have been made known 
much earlier in the school year if it was 
at all possible. 


Educational Responsibilities 


The educational aspect of end-of-the- 
year activity is generally centered 
around a graduation or closing exercise 
program. The type of program usually 
differs greatly between the elementary 
school and the secondary school. The 
objectives, however, may be the same, 
and they usually rest on at least three 
considerations: 

1. The educational implication to be 
stressed. 

2. The social aspects to be taken into 
account. 
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Figure IL-6. 


Processional—"Proud Heritage" 


Class Scholarships 


George Frederick Handel 
Class History and Traditions 


“March of the Little Leaden Soldiers" 


Farewell 


Benediction 


Recessional—“Hail, Land All Glorious” 


Audience will please rise for the Processional and remain standing for the National 
Anthem, the Salute to the Flag and the Invocation. 


National Anthem—Salute to the Flag—John Wilkes, President, Senior Class 


Invocation: 2. 22 TS ETE tere 
Welcome: seswa ое Se V oa kaa 
Psalm asooo sia pa getestet 


on chon OT тта я Rabbi Edward Lief 


“Air and Finale from the Water Music" 


Inspirational Address ................ 


First Presbyterian Church—Greenlawn 
Robert Jones 
Honor Student 


A Senior’s Thoughts at Commencement 


Gabriel Pierne! 0 187 ЛЕТ... прече oes A XC IS High School Band 


Our Place in the Future ............. 


Presentation of Diplomas ............ 


Alma Mater ......... eese ede Е Ие ае салаа CERTE Assembly 


St. Anthony Roman Catholic Church—East Northport 


Sir Edward Elgar ................. 


SUGGESTED SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATION PROGRAM 


High School Band 


Rev. William Grey 
Centerport Methodist Church 
Bonnie A. Brush 

Honor Student 


Chaplain—Northport Veterans Hospital 
Monroe Dones 
District Principal 


TA High School Band 
AEE Joseph Albert 
Honor Student 

Rev. Felix Andrews 


Helen Conklin 
Honor Student 
Walter Sutton 
President, Board of Education 
Harriet E. Adams 
Honor Student 


Rev. John McCormack 


High School Band 


3. The public relations values to be 
derived. 

If these three considerations are kept 
in mind, the objectives of the gradua- 
tion or closing exercises will be main- 
tained. Some guideposts for teachers 
and administrators are suggested by 
George C. Kyte in The Principal at 
Work (New York: Ginn & Co., 1941): 

1. The program is as simple as pos- 
sible. 


2. The program is reasonably artis- 
tic. 

3. The program is an educative af- 
fair. 

4. The experience of the adults at the 
graduation exercises should furnish 
them with a better understanding of the 
school. 

5. The program should give the 
graduates an occasion for rejoicing 
over their own achievements. 
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6. Recognition should be given the 
contributions of the school staff and of 
others to the pupils’ development. 

7. The program should call to the 
attention of those gathered the educa- 
tional opportunities provided on the 
next level of formal education. 

8. While attending the program, the 
younger student gains some insight into 
the meaning of progres through 
achievement and the rewards for efforts 
put forth. 

For the guidance of the teacher or 
the administrator, an elementary and a 
secondary school graduation program 
planned to cover the various aspects 
itemized above are illustrated by the 
programs in Figures II-5 and II-6. 


Communication with Parents 


A final consideration for culminating 
activities is communication between the 
parents and the school in regard to pro- 


Section 6 
GROUPING 


Grouping is the assignment of pupils 
in a particular pattern for instructional 
purposes. Such assignments may be by 
grade, class, subject, or diversification 
of the school program. All assignments 
for grouping purposes are designed for 
the better instruction of children. 

Instruction is facilitated when learn- 
ers who are similar in age, ability, 
needs, or interests are placed in one 
class, and grouping plans seek effective 
methods of placing together for in- 
struction children with a certain degree 
of similarity. 
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motion, retention, subject failures, and 
honors bestowed on students. It is sug- 
gested that each school principal or 
individual teacher inform parents in 
writing of any retention or failure and 
establish a time to discuss this event 
in the light of the best interest of the 
child. 

It gives a great deal of gratification 
to both parents and students if students 
who have won honors or performed ex- 
ceptionally well are informed of this 
fact by a congratulatory message. This 
will possibly spur greater effort on the 
part of all students later and become a 
valuable extension of the school's pub- 
lic-relations program. 


For related information, see: 


Attendance Reporting 
Closing of School 
Promotion and Retention of Pupils 


The administrative pattern that we 
commonly accept as grades is one of 
these methods. This form of grouping 
results in the placement of children of 
similar chronological age in grade units. 
Since entrance to school is ordinarily 
based upon the child’s age, grade place- 
ment becomes a rather simple arrange- 
ment. When children are thus arranged 
without consideration for their inter- 
ests, abilities or achievement, it is re- 
ferred to as heterogeneous grouping. 

When children are assigned on the 
basis of a similarity such as interests, 
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abilities, achievement, or a combination 
of these factors, it is called homo- 
gencous grouping. Since the ability of 
the child is the most common factor 
considered in this type of assignment, it 
is often referred to as ability grouping. 


Heterogeneous Grouping 


Assignment of children to hetero- 
geneous groups is often done on the 
basis of their neighborhood. That is, 
children from a certain street in a grade 
are assigned to one class. Such assign- 
ment is considered valuable because it 
allows children who play together out- 
side of school hours the opportunity to 
work together in school. In large school 
districts this becomes more important, 
since without such neighborhood as- 
signment children in a class might not 
see each other at all outside of school. 

Children are sometimes assigned 
alphabetically. In other cases, they are 
assigned from a list of all children in a 
grade by taking every second, third, or 
fourth name to make up classes within 
the grade. In this method, the name 
selected depends on the number of 
classes to be made up; for example, if 
six classes of a fourth grade are to be 
assigned, every sixth name is assigned 
to one class. 

Heterogeneous grouping involves a 
certain element of chance. No matter 
what procedures are used for the as- 
signment of children, the final make-up 
of the class may not favor the best in- 
struction. To overcome this shortcom- 
ing, many educators attempt to arrange 
classes so that a certain balance results. 

When such arrangemenis are made 
to provide balance in the learning rates 
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of children within a class, it is referred 
to as planned. heterogeneous grouping. 
In such grouping, the goal is to have in 
each class a certain percentage of 
faster-learning children, a certain per- 
centage of so-called average learners, 
and a certain percentage of slower- 
learning children. In this way, grouping 
for instruction within the class is made 
easier, and no single child of a par- 
ticular learning rate is in the class. In a 
class of thirty, for example, nine might 
be faster learners, fourteen might be 
average learners, and the remaining 
seven might be slower learners. Such 
planning avoids a situation in which 
one slow-learning child is isolated in 
a class, presenting an instructional 
problem to the teacher. 

Heterogeneous grouping is favored 
by many educators who believe that it 
provides a more life-like situation. 
Children learn to work with others who 
are in some ways very similar to them; 
they also learn to work with children 
who are in some ways very much dif- 
ferent from them. Such a situation is 
much like that in which they will prob- 
ably find themselves in adult demo- 
cratic living. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


When educators group children to- 
gether on the basis of some specific 
similarity, homogeneous grouping re- 
sults. It is generally conceded that true 
homogenity in grouping is impossible, 
since individuals are more different 
than they are alike. When one similar- 
ity is selected as a basis for grouping, 
the differences in other areas still must 
he provided for by the teacher. Homo- 
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geneous grouping is homogeneous only 
as far as one characteristic of the as- 
signed child is concerned. 

Mental ability is one characteristic 
that is used for homogeneous grouping. 
The results of standardized tests, indi- 
vidual mental tests of ability, and the 
judgment of the child’s teacher are cri- 
teria that should be considered in such 
grouping. Mental ability alone does not 
indicate that children will be alike, 
since their motivation, their social and 
emotional development, and many 
other factors may be completely differ- 
ent. 

Another characteristic used for 
homogeneous grouping is the child's 
achievement. The results of standard- 
ized achievement tests, teacher-made 
tests, and teacher judgment should all 
be considered when such assignments 
are made. The difficulty of assignment 
based upon achievement alone is that 
a child's achievement in one subject, 
such as arithmetic, may be high, but 
his achievement in another subject, 
such as reading, may be average or be- 
low. Another child may be extremely 
low in arithmetic achievement and high 
in reading achievement. Consequently, 
it is necessary to establish exactly 
what achievement will be considered 
before making such assignments. 

Probably the most successful method 
for reaching a degree of homogeneity in 
grouping is to consider both ability and 
achievement. Specific attention should 
be given to children who are achieving 
below the level that their ability might 
indicate as their potential Attention 
should also be given to those whose 
achievement is extremely high in rela- 
tion to their ability since factors re- 
sponsible for over-achievement can be 
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harmful as well as beneficial to the 
learner. 

It should be remembered that stand- 
ardized test results are an indication 
of the factors being tested. Acceptance 
of test results without consideration of 
the teacher's judgment may prevent the 
best assignment for the child. 


Combined Grouping Plans 


Although only one pattern of group- 
ing is usually found within a school, a 
combination of plans is also often used. 
Grouping of able students in advanced 
classes is a type of homogeneous group- 
ing that may be used for a particular 
class while other children in the grade 
are assigned to classes by hetero- 
geneous or planned heterogeneous 
grouping. The assignment of less able 
students to particular classes for in- 
structional purposes is also a practice 
in many schools, and the other chil- 
dren in the same grade may be as- 
signed heterogeneously or by planned 
heterogeneous grouping. 

In secondary schools, such subjects 
as foreign language, higher mathema- 
tics, and science have a tendency to 
become somewhat homogeneous. En- 
trance into these courses is based on 
the successful completion of pre- 
liminary courses, which act to screen 
out students who may not be success- 
ful in more advanced courses. At the 
same time, courses such as English, 
which are ordinarily required of all 
students, may be quite heterogeneous 
unless specific plans are made for 
grouping students. 

Advanced placement courses found 
in many secondary schools become 
quite homogeneous. Students in such 
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courses may be participating in other 
courses that are of a completely hetero- 
geneous nature. 


Homogeneous vs. Heterogeneous 
Grouping 


Much controversy exists as to the best 
methods for grouping students. Some 
of the reasons that favor homogeneous 
grouping are: 

1. It allows children to proceed at 
their own rate with children of the 
same ability. 

2. It challenges children to do their 
best to remain in the group to which 
they are assigned or to qualify for as- 
signment to a higher group. 

3. Children associate with others of 
different abilities in assemblies, student 
government, athletic programs, intra- 
mural programs, and other joint activi- 
ties, so democratic living is still present. 

4. Methods and materials used with 
such groups are more applicable to the 
children because of the similarity of the 
pupils. 

5. Children with less ability are able 
to receive more individual attention 
from the teacher when they are placed 
together in a class. 

Some of the reasons for which edu- 
cators find homogeneous grouping less 
desirable are: 

l. True homogeneous grouping is 
impossible, since any particular factor 
used for such grouping may be the 
only point of similarity in the class. 

2. Test data may vary from one situ- 
ation to another, and such grouping de- 
pends too much on the validity of these 
data, 

3. Teachers have a tendency to as- 
sume that the children are similar and 
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neglect their differences. 

4. A stigma is attached to the child 
if he is placed in a slower group or a 
faster group, resulting in a loss of 
healthy social intercourse with his 
peers. 

5. It is difficult to move a child from 
one group to another because each pro- 
gram should be adapted to the particu- 
lar group. 

Some of the reasons why hetero- 
geneous grouping is favored by educa- 
tors are: 

1. Classes are similar to the kind of 
living the child will encounter when he 
is an adult. 

2. Children need the experience of 
working with others of different ability. 

8. Appropriate instructional levels 
are provided within the classroom by 
the teacher. 

4. Children of less ability profit from 
learning experiences in association 
with those of more ability. 

5. Each individual has ability in 
some one field, and heterogeneous 
grouping allows that ability to come 
forth with children of the same age and 
different abilities. 

Some of the reasons that educators 
find heterogeneous grouping less attrac- 
tive are: 

1. Grouping within the classroom be- 
comes complex and too time-consuming 
with such a great variation of individ- 
ual differences. 

2. Instructional material of varying 
levels of difficulty must be provided for 
each classroom, which is expensive and 
inefficient. 

3. Children of greater ability do not 
receive sufficient teacher attention. 

4. Children who are having learning 
difficulties in a subject do not receive 
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sufficient teacher attention because of 
lack of time. 

5. There is a tendency for teaching 
to the average or below when hetero- 
geneous grouping is used. As a result, 
the classroom becomes less of a chal- 
lenge, and educational standards are 
necessarily lowered. 


Information Useful in Grouping 


All or part of the following data 
should be considered when grouping 
for instructional purposes: 

1. Standardized achievement test re- 
sults. 

2. Intelligence test results; group 
tests will ordinarily be sufficient, but, in 
questionable cases, an individual intel- 
ligence test should be administered by 
a professionally trained person. When 
an individual intelligence test is out of 
the question, a second group intelli- 
gence test might be used. 

3. Record of the child's progress dur- 
ing the preceding school years as well 
as the current school year. 

4. Records of  parent-and-teacher 
conferences, when they are available. 

5. Anecdotal records, when they are 
available. 

6. Teacher reports and recommenda- 
tions, 


Flexibility in Grouping 


No matter what type of grouping 
is determined as being the best for 
instructional purposes within a school, 
it is vital that flexibility be maintained. 
A child who has difficulty adjusting to 
a group because of social or learning 
problems should be transferred. Each 
school must have some planned pro- 
cedure for locating youngsters who are 
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misassigned with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the child. Children should 
be placed in the proper learning situ- 
ation, even if it is contrary to the policy 
of the particular school, any grouping 
plan that endangers the proper place- 
ment of each individual child should 
be abandoned. 


A Summary of Some Different 
Grouping Plans 


Winnetka Plan. One of the most 
famous grouping plans, the Winnetka 
Plan, provides that grades one through 
six are grouped heterogeneously. Indi- 
vidual objectives for each child in dif- 
ferent subjects are provided by goal 
cards, designed to encourage the learn- 
ing process. Such a plan attempts to 
provide greater individualization of 
instruction. 

Dalton Plan. Another famous plan, 
the Dalton Plan, provided for the 
grouping of subject matter in two com- 
ponent parts: the academic part, organ- 
ized on an individualized basis, and the 
physical-social part, grouped on a 
classroom basis. Special assignments, 
called “contracts,” provided for each 
grade are arranged according to diffi- 
culty and periods of time. Children 
complete these assignments by proceed- 
ing from the easier materials to the 
more difficult as their capability allows. 
Contracts are used by classroom teach- 
ers in many schools at the present time, 
regardless of the type of grouping 
found in the school. 

Platoon Grouping, or the Gary Plan. 
This plan, which goes back to about 
1900, provides for two groups or pla- 
toons to which youngsters are assigned. 
While one group receives instruction 
in the so-called fundamental subjects, 
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the other group uses different rooms 
for special activities. 

Multiple-Track Grouping. This sys- 
tem ordinarily uses three ability groups, 
with each child assigned to one of them. 
The pupils proceed together over cer- 
tain topics at their own rate of speed. 
One group might complete the elemen- 
tary grades in less than the usual num- 
ber of years; another group might well 
proceed more slowly and take longer 
than usual. Multiple-track grouping is 
often used in secondary schools, but 
individualized programing is ordinarily 
preferred, since a child who is able in 
one subject may be less able in another. 

The Woodring Plan. Basically, this 
plan provides for an ungraded primary 
school and a middle elementary school. 
It combines much of the ungraded, 
track, and individualized concepts of 
other plans that were previously at- 
tempted. Children are able to move as 
fast as their abilities allow through the 
ungraded primary unit. 

Departmental Grouping. Children 
are assigned to various teachers for in- 
struction in subjects in which the teach- 
ers are specialists. Rarely found below 
fourth grade, this plan is primarily 
used in secondary schools. 

Ungraded Groups. Children are as- 
signed to a teacher who instructs them 
on the appropriate instructional level 
without regard for any particular grade 
assignment. Children move ahead to 
another teacher or remain with the 
same teacher over a period of two or 
three years. Some children may take a 
longer time to learn the same material; 
some may take less. Ungraded groups 
are generally found only in the pri- 
mary grades. Such groups proceed at 
their own rate of learning over the 
prescribed curriculum. 
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Primary-Intermediate Grades. A two- 
teacher situation in which one teacher 
instructs all primary-grade youngsters 
in one class while the second teacher is 
assigned the intermediate-grade chil- 
dren in another class. This situation is 
usually confined to a school with only 
two teachers. Within each class, the 
teacher may group children of different 
grades together for instruction in one 
or more subjects. Each teacher may 
also teach each grade within the class 
separately, at all times or as the occa- 
sion warrants. 

Intrasubject Grouping. In an attempt 
to reach homogeneity for instructional 
purposes, a child may be placed in the 
advanced group in arithmetic, the mid- 
dle group in spelling, and so forth. 
Other children may be in other groups 
for different subjects. This kind of 
grouping is more common in secondary 
schools that are departmentalized; ele- 
mentary schools ordinarily practice 
such grouping within the classroom 
itself. 

Cooperative Group Plan. Dating back 
to the 1920's, this plan considers each 
teacher to be a specialist. A teacher is 
responsible for a special room for read- 
ing, arithmetic, composition, or some 
similar part of the curriculum. Cooper- 
ative planning by all the teachers pro- 
vides for the different groups of chil- 
dren with whom they work. 

Vestibule Grouping. Children may re- 
main in a pre-class group when they are 
not ready to proceed into the regular 
class. They may receive special help 
in this group for a semester or for a 
school year. When they are ready, they 
proceed to the next regular grade. Such 
a procedure may be used at the close 
of a primary ungraded plan for chil- 
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dren who are not ready for the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Social Maturity Grouping. Children 
are assigned on the basis of social de- 
velopment, rather than ability or sheer 
chance. The most mature and the least 
mature are assigned to separate class- 
rooms on the basis of professional judg- 
ment. 

Grade Grouping. Children of the 
same chronological age are placed to- 
gether in a grade. In such a situation, 
some children may be retained in a 
grade for more than one year and other 
children may be accelerated ог 
“skipped” a year. 

Split-Grade Groups. Two or three 
grade-levels of children are assigned to 
one teacher, much as in the one-room 
school. This plan is ordinarily used 
where there are too many children in 
one grade, too few in another, and so 
on. Other classes may be arranged on 
a normal grade pattern. 

Advanced-Class Grouping. Children 
of higher ability are placed together 
within a class for more advanced in- 
struction than would ordinarily be of- 
fered at that level. In the elementary 
school, children may be assigned to 
one teacher. In the secondary school, 
advanced-class grouping may be used 
in different subjects, so the child may 
be in an advanced class for one or more 
subjects. 


Section 7 
HOMEROOM PROGRAM 


The homeroom is an administrative 
unit organized for the purpose of at- 
tendance taking, administrative report- 
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Special Grouping for the Gifted. This 
is similar to the advanced-class group- 
ing, except that far fewer children are 
accommodated. This often presents a 
problem in districts of smaller size 
where there are not a sufficient number 
of gifted children to make up a class. 
In such cases, the class that provides 
for the gifted may be centered and 
children from several schools assigned 
to it. 

Opportunity-Room Grouping, or Spe- 
cial Class. Children receiving a score of 
less than 70 on an individual intelli- 
gence test are placed together in an un- 
graded situation with one teacher. 
Classes of this type ordinarily have a 
small enrollment, and the teacher is 
specially trained for working with 
slower-learning children. 

Tutoring Plan for Gifted. In small 
districts where there are too few gifted 
students to make up a class, each gifted 
child may be assigned to one teacher. 
The child remains in his regular class 
for instruction, but he undertakes a spe- 
cific project outside of class time, dur- 
ing study periods or at other free times. 
The teacher assigned as his advisor or 
tutor supervises this project. 


For related information, see: 


Individualization of Instruction 


ing, and the issuing of bulletins and 
announcements. In recent years, it has 
also been an organization facilitating 
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group guidance for the student. The 
homeroom is unique to-the junior and 
senior high school. It is the first contact 
students have with the school program 
each morning and, in some schools, the 
Jast contact in the afternoon. Therefore, 
the homeroom program can set the pat- 
tern for a successful school day or can 
be a limiting factor in the success of a 
student's daily program. The homeroom 
program, to be successful, must bea 
well-organized, purposeful activity con- 
tributing to the educational develop- 
ment of the student. 


Purposes of the Homeroom 


To understand the homeroom organ- 
ization, it is necessary to explore its 
purposes. First, all our various state 
governments demand, either on a local 
or state level, accurate accounting of 
the attendance of pupils. The purpose 
of this accounting is to procure infor- 
mation relating to: 

l. Financial aid paid by the local, 
state, and federal governments. 

2. Attendance of minors who fall 
within the legal age and are compelled 
to attend school. 

3. Legal actions that require infor- 
mation about the location of a pupil 
at a particular time. 

4. Social services, since the attend- 
ance record of a pupil can indicate a 
home problem or other social malad- 
justment. 

Second, the school administrator and 
the staff need a period during the day 
in which communication may be estab- 
lished between the principal, the staff, 
the community, and the student body. 
This communication, except in cases of 
emergency, should not interfere with 
the instructional program; it should be 
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established at a regular, accepted time 
of the day. The homeroom period be- 
comes an ideal time for this communi- 
cation to take place. 

The daily bulletin read in many 
schools during the homeroom period 
is an example of this form of communi- 
cation. Other methods include the pub- 
lic address system, if one exists in the 
building, and a preschool briefing of 
students (such as school-council home- 
room representatives) who report an- 
nouncements and other information to 
the homeroom during the homeroom 
period. 

Certain areas have been found to be 
appropriate for discussion during the 
homeroom period. A partial list in- 
cludes: 

1. Announcements of school social 
events. 

2. Announcements of school closings 
and vacations. 

3. Announcements of scores and de- 
tails of athletic events. 

4. Announcements of daily program 
changes affecting teachers or pupils. 

5. Announcements of school club or 
organization meetings. 

6. Announcements of community or- 
ganization meetings, such as Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. 

7. Announcements of administrative 
details relating to school organization. 

8. Announcements referring to a spe- 
cific holiday that should be brought to 
the attention of the pupils. 

9. Announcements lending support to 
various campaigns, drives, or student 
projects. 

Finally, the homeroom period is an 
excellent opportunity for group guid- 
ance. Because the homeroom program 
is unique to the upper grade levels 
which serves the adolescent, a period 
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of time should be set aside during part 
of the school day to explore with the 
students problems they are facing. 
The homeroom guidance program is 
divided into three distinct sections of 
long- or short-term duration. These are: 

1. A sharing of information with the 
students regarding themselves and their 
responsibilities to society; aspects of 
their physical, social, or emotional 
growth that may be disturbing them; 
and a comprehensive study of the adult 
world they are approaching. 

2. A testing program to discover apti- 
tudes, measure intelligence, and deter- 
mine achievements. The purpose of this 
testing is to assist the students in career 
planning and to help the schools to pro- 
vide programs to meet the various 
needs of the individual pupil. 

3. Career guidance, to give students 


Section 8 
KINDERGARTEN 


Kindergarten is the portion of the 
school program that provides for chil- 
dren about five years of age. It serves 
as the first bridge between home edu- 
cation and the subsequent period of 
required legal attendance in the school. 
In May, 1959, the United States Office 
of Education reported that all but eight 
states indicated that kindergartens were 
à part of their public school programs, 
and the Census Bureau reported in 
1958-59 that about half of the nation's 
3.8 million five year olds were enrolled 
in kindergartens. 
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an opportunity to explore the various 
vocational opportunities available to 
them at the conclusion of their second- 
ary school or college program. 

The areas of the homeroom program 
are always under the direction and 
supervision of a professional teacher. 
Often schools will provide trained guid- 
ance counselors to work with the teach- 
ers in developing the most meaningful 
homeroom program to assist the growth 
and development of the student. 

Unless a concentrated effort on the 
part of administrator, teacher, and 
counselor is made to develop a strong 
homeroom program, experience indi- 
cates that it will often be unsuccessful. 


For related information, see: 


Daily Programs 


Role of the Kindergarten 


The kindergarten is an educational 
reception center designed to help the 
child in his adjustment to organized 
schooling. Most of the activities of the 
kindergarten are provided for the pur- 
pose of induction and orientation of 
the child to the school. The kindergar- 
ten provides experiences that help the 
child to increase his familiarity with 
other children, materials, and primary- 
type learning activities. 

The kindergarten should be an 
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integral and vital part of the total ele- 
mentary school program. Research ade- 
quately proves that the kindergarten 
program contributes markedly to chil- 
dren’s success in their future education. 
An adequate kindergarten can best be 
provided when there are no more than 
18 to 22 children in one kindergarten 
group with one teacher. 


Learning Provided by the 
Kindergarten 


The effective kindergarten program 
should provide learning experiences 
similar to the following: 

1. Creative activities, such as paint- 
ing, finger painting, working with clay, 
woodworking. 

2. Play activities, such as building 
with blocks, playing house, pretending 
to be grownups. 

3. Large muscle activity, such as 
climbing, lifting, and building with 
large boxes and boards. 

4. Enjoyment of literature, such as 
listening to stories read and told, look- 
ing at picture books. 

5. Participation in music, such as 
singing, responding rhythmically, using 
musical instruments. 

6. Experiences in science, such as 
caring for pets, using magnets, making 
plants grow. 

7. Short trips into the community to 
the grocery store, fire station, and post 
office, to see a house being built or 
a street being paved. 

8. Midmorning or  midafternoon 
snack. 

9. Rest in a prone position. 

10. Hot lunch at noon and nap on 
cots for all-day kindergarten young- 
sters, 
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The curriculum of the kindergarten 
comprises basic learning in the interre- 
lated areas of language arts, mathemat- 
ics, health and science, social studies, 
music, and art. This learning comes 
through first-hand experiences with 
plants, animals, trips, stories, and dis- 
cussions, and with manipulation of ob- 
jects of various sizes and shapes in’ 
the areas of music, art, science, and 
numbers. Through the professional 
guidance of teachers, administrators, 
and pupil personnel services of the 
school, youngsters learn to work and 
play with their peers and to take sug- 
gestions and directions from adults out- 
side the family. 


Equipment and Supplies for the 
Kindergarten 


Basic equipment and supplies for the 
kindergarten include the following: 

1. Well-lighted, heated, and venti- 
lated indoor facilities. 

2, Furniture that is appropriate and 
sized to the children. 

8. Cleaning, washing, and toileting 
facilities that are easily accessible. 

4. Storage facilities adequate for 
the variety of needs of young chil- 
dren. 

5. Outdoor space suitable for a va- 
riety of activities, including running, 
galloping, and playing ball; for play- 
ground equipment; for riding tricycles 
and wagons; for building and dramatic 
play; for digging and gardening; for ex- 
perimenting with balance and with liq- 
uids; and for painting and using clay. 

6. A playhouse center roomy enough 
for various homemaking activities. 

7. Floor space for block structures 
and floor toys. 
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8. A center for several easels, and a 
table for clay. 
9. Areas for books, puzzles, and 

games. 

10. A place for science materials. 

11. A nook for solitary activities. 

12. Room for a rug that can accomo- 
date the whole group on occasion. 

13. Equipment for climing. 

14. Materials for building. 

15. Wheeled equipment. 

16. Tools for wood, sand, gardening, 
repair. 

17. Blocks and floor toys. 

18. Equipment for housekeeping. 

19. Accessories for dramatic play. 

20. Books, pictures, study prints. 

21. Materials for art. 

22, Equipment for music. 

23. Equipment for science. 


Costs of Equipping a Kindergarten 


The following are estimates of the 
possible cost of equipping a typical 
kindergarten. These costs will, of 
course, vary from section to section 
and school to school: 

I. Cost of equipping a new half-day 
Kindergarten (one or two half-day 
groups) 

A. Indoor Equipment 


1. Block Building .. $300-400 
2. Housekeeping .. 125-150 
3. Creative Arts ... 350-375 
4. Science ...... 59 35- 50 
5. Picture and 

Story Books .... 125-150 
6. Tables and 

Chairs, ss уруг 350—400 
7. Miscellaneous .. 215-975 


TOTAL: $1500-1800 
B. Outdoor Equipment 
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1. Climbing 
Apparatus ..... $200-300 
2. Block Building .. 125-200 
3. Locomotor ..... 75-100 
4. Miscellaneous .. 215-275 
TOTAL: $500-800 
GRAND TOTAL, 


$2000-2600 


II. Cost of equipping a new all-day 
kindergarten 
A. Indoor Equipment 


1. Block Building .. $300-400 
2. Housekeeping .. 125-150 
3. Creative Arts ... 350-375 
4. Science ........ 35- 50 
5. Picture and 

Story Books .... 125-150 
6. Tables and 

(hairs 3 oves 350-400 
YO Oe DEI 250-300 
8. Equipment for 

Noon Meal ..... 50-150 
9. Miscellaneous .. 215-425 


TOTAL: $1800-2400 

B. Outdoor Equipment 
1. Climbing 
Apparatus 
2. Block Building .. 125-200 
8. Locomotor 
4. Miscellaneous .. 
TOTAL: $500-800 

GRAND TOTAL, 
$2300-3200 


III. Yearly maintenance costs in an 
already well-equipped kindergarten 
A. Indoor Equipment 


1. Block Building ... $30-40 
2. Housekeeping .... 15-20 
3. Creative Arts ..... 80-80 
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4. Science .......... 10-15 

5. Picture and 
Story Books ...... 85-55 
6. Miscellaneous .... 30-40 
TOTAL: $200-250 

B. Outdoor Equipment 

1. Block Building .... $2535 
2. Locomotor ....... 25-50 
3. Miscellaneous .... 50-65 


TOTAL: $100-150 
GRAND TOTAL, 
$300—400 
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Information Distributed by Schools 
for Parents 


Many school systems find it very help- 
ful to prepare brochures, pamphlets, or 
guides describing their kindergartens to 
parents and public. The following in- 
formation is typical of points consid- 
ered important by these schools in 
their brochures, and it suggests the 
possible content of the brochure of an 
elementary school operating kindergar- 
tens on half-day sessions: 
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FOREWORD 


Entering Kindergarten is a big step in 
the life of a five-year-old. For some chil- 
dren it is the first experience in group life 
outside the family circle or the neighbor- 
hood, The adjustment to school life is easy 
or difficult, according to the personality 
and maturity of the individual child. 

Almost all children look forward eagerly 
to starting school. They come to school 
enormously pleased with their own ad- 
vanced age and ready to like everything 
which is done. 

The year which a child spends in Kinder- 
garten can be the most fruitful of his 
whole career, as he learns to work at school 
tasks and play cooperatively with other 
girls and boys. It is our desire that the 
school and parent, sincerely working to- 
gether, will make sure that each child may 
get his full return from this first adven- 
turous year of school. 

Although it isn't easy on mothers, the 
first day of Kindergarten is more successful 
from the point of view of both teacher and 
parent if the parents or relatives do not 
stay with the child. If you will cooperate 
with us by leaving your child alone with 
his or her teacher and return in three or 
four weeks to watch him at work and play 
in the new situation, we know you will be 
proud of him. 


ENTRANCE AGE FOR 
KINDERGARTEN 


In accordance with the entrance age 
policy of this school district, no child is to 
be admitted to school in September unless 
he is five years of age before the December 
1 immediately following. 

A birth certificate or other evidence of 
birth date must be brought with the child 
on his first day at school unless it is 
brought at spring registration. 


ATTENDANCE REGULATIONS 


It is compulsory for Kindergarten chil- 
dren registered in our schools to attend 
regularly, except in case of illness. It is 
vital to begin to train children in regular 
attendance habits. When your child returns 
to school after an absence, please send a 
written note, stating the date and reason 
for his absence. This excuse should be sent 
with your child the first day that he re- 
turns to school. 

Permission to leave the building before 
the close of school must have the written 
approval of the Building Principal. 

The Building Principal should be noti- 
fied when a pupil moves from his school 
district, and the school and place to which 
he is moving should be given. 

School bus routes will be mailed to you 
prior to the opening of school. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


Physical Development 

- Desires great physical activity involving large muscles; begins to gain con- 
trol of finer muscles. 

. Is beginning to stablize hand-eye coordination; likely to be far-sighted. 

. Likes to skip, gallop, and sway in time to music. 

- Is growing in ability to dress self and care for body needs. 

. Has entered period of slower growth. 

‚ Girls are usually a year ahead of boys in physical development. 

- Speaks freely and is growing in ability to recognize likenesses and differ- 
ences in things and picture forms; loves dramatic play. 

- Shows individuality and increased growth in getting along with others. 

. Learns to pronounce sounds properly. 


Special Needs 


1. Assurance that he is loved and valued at home and at school, 

2. Opportunity for plenty of activity and equipment for exercising large mus- 
cles. 

8. Opportunity for doing things for himself—freedom to use and develop his 

4 

5. 
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own powers, 
‚ Consistency and patience from adults. 
. Companionship of other children. 
KINDERGARTEN ACTIVITIES 
Below are listed some of the typical activities of the Kindergarten: 


Circle Art 
Dancing, Singing, Games, Painting, Cutting, Pasting, 
Conversation, Story Telling Modeling, Crayoning, Clay, etc. 
SNACK-TIME 
(Mid-Session ) 
Music Appreciation Language Arts 
Rhythms ент and Story Telling 
Rhythm Band Poems 
Piano Story Time 
Records Nursery Rhymes 
Dramatizations 
Counting 


Listening and Viewing 
MORNING Crass SCHEDULE 


Doors OPE. 
Roll СЙ, паи (Hours will be given at time 
Dismissal ...... АК ESIN of registration) 

AFTERNOON CLASS SCHEDULE 
Doors Open 
Roll Calle voe. (Hours will be given at time 
Dismissal of registration) 
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The daily program is flexible. It may be modified as weather, health checks, 
planned excursions, and other conditions make changes necessary. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The school of today is interested in the development of your child mentally, 
emotionally, socially, and physically. The matter of health is of great impor- 
tance. The proper amount of sleep and regular nourishing meals will do much 
to help your child succeed in school. 

So that we can help your child to the best of our ability, you are invited to 
inform the teacher concerning any defects, corrections, chronic illnesses, or 
any other important matter concerning the health of your child. 


PuysicaL EXAMINATIONS 


You are asked to have your child have a physical examination before school 
opens in September. He will be examined by the school doctor (with your 
permission) after school opens. However, you will delay the opportunity for 
any necessary correctives if you wait until that late date. 


HEALTH RECORD 
A detailed record of his entire health status of his entire school life is begun 
at this time and will follow him through school. 
RELATIONS WITH THE ScHooL NURSE 
If a child has been absent from school he will be required to check with the 
nurse. 


If you wish advice from the nurse, she will respond to the best of her ability. 
A child should not be sent to school with a running nose, cough, sore throat, 
stomach ache, headache, fever, or rash. If any of these conditions arise in 
school, the child may be sent home. It is therefore important that there be 
sent to the Building Principal the telephone number where the parent, or 
some one who will care for the child, may be reached. 


HrarrH HABITS 
Encouragement, opportunity for practice, and a reason for doing are necessary 
for good habit training. 
Help your child solve his own problems. 
Give your child an opportunity to hang up his clothing, put his toys away, 
learn to respect his own property and the property of others. 
Encourage consideration of others. 


Encourage independence in dressing and undressing. Before entering school, 
it is desirable that a child be able to dress and go to the toilet alone. 


Encourage regularity in toilet habits. 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Before entering school, it is suggested that your child have his vaccination for small- 
pox, and immunizations for tetanus, diphtheria and whooping cough. 
Although we hope for the best, everyone realizes that early childhood is a time at 
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which children are subject to many illnesses. The following list may help you be alert 
to such possibilities and tells of the period during which such illnesses are contagious, 


INCUBATION 
DISEASE PERIOD OF EXCLUSION FROM SCHOOL PERIOD 


Chicken Pox Until all scabs have disappeared. Usually 13-16 days 
Diphtheria Until quaratine is removed and admission 2-5 days 
card obtained from health officer. 
German Measles When rash is gone. 14-21 days 
Measles When rash is gone. 5-18 days 
Mumps Until all swelling has disappeared. 12-26 days 
Scarlet Fever After release by the health officer, patient may Т days 
return to school at the discretion of the school 
physician. School-age children in the family 
where scarlet fever is present are to remain 
out of school for seven days from the date of 
last exposure. 
Whooping Cough Until cough has disappeared and admission 2-14 days 
card obtained from officer. 


Children who have been absent from school with a communicable disease should 
secure permission from their family physician before returning to school. 

Children with acute conjunctivitis, impetigo, scabies, lice, or ringworm shall be ex- 
cluded from school until, in the opinion of the school physician, there is no longer 
danger of transmission of infection or infestation to others. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS 

Because there are many children who will have the same size and type of clothing, 
it will be necessary, to prevent loss and confusion, that you label all clothing. This will 
also be a great aid to the teacher and your child. 

When you wish to convey a message to the teacher, will you please do so in writing. 
This will do much to insure its receipt in original form. It's only natural for five year 
olds to frequently "get things mixed." 

Please, before the start of School, teach your child to know his whole name, his ad- 
dress and telephone number. 

When he enters school, your child should be able to tie his own shoes, and be capa- 
ble of managing his clothing alone, such as fastening and unfastening it, turning it 
right side out, etc. Please buy rubbers and overshoes large enough for the child to put 
on without help. 

Milk or juice and cookies are available at the nominal fee of 3¢ a day. No other 
snacks are necessary. 

For their rest periods, you should speak to the Kindergarten teacher concerning a 
rug or pillow she may wish you to provide for your child. 


The Parent-Teacher Association invites and needs your cooperation. They will appre- 
ciate your attendance at its scheduled meetings. 


REPORTS TO PARENTS 


There will be two formal reports which will come to you in the course of the next 
School year. One will be in January and one will come in June. They will be in the 
form of a descriptive report. 

We urge all parents to come and discuss this report with the teacher if it is at all 


possible. Our aim is merely to share our information and ideas with parents toward the 
ultimate benefit of a better-adjusted child. 
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For related information, see: 


Child Growth and Development 


Section 9 
MERIT INCREMENTS 


Merit increments are salary increases 
that are awarded to some teachers in a 
school district for service deemed 
worthy of special financial recognition. 
These increments are additional to the 
automatic increment provided to other 
teachers in the district. In some cases, 
these increments may be granted in a 
somewhat unofficial manner; that is, 
they are not provided in the salary 
schedule itself, but are granted on the 
recommendation of the superintendent 
to those teachers whom he or a princi- 
pal believe worthy of such recognition. 
In other cases, increments of this nature 
are an official part of the salary sched- 
ule and are granted on the basis of 
specific criteria developed by the dis- 
trict for this purpose. In other cases, of 
course, merit increments are not 
granted at all. 


Merit as a Factor in Salary 


Teachers have been reluctant to ac- 
cept the principle that merit increments 
can be provided in a salary schedule 
and awarded on an objective basis. 
Those who object to this procedure gen- 
erally claim that teaching is an abstract 
commodity that cannot be evaluated 
on an objective basis. These individuals 
express a fear that subjectivity will 
dominate such a scheme and cause ir- 
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Nursery Schools 
Readiness 


reparable damage to teacher morale 
and the profession. 

Persons in any professional field func- 
tion at different levels of competency, 
and in nearly all professions the level 
of competency influences the amount 
of income the person receives. In the 
teaching profession, however, these 
differences, while recognized as being 
present, have generally been ignored in 
the granting of salaries. 

It is doubtful that principals consider 
the performance of each teacher in their 
schools to be on the same level. None- 
theless, the principal in a district that 
does not provide for merit ratings is 
unable to recommend recognition for 
performance that he may consider to 
be worthy of additional salary. The 
teacher who contributes in a highly 
effective manner must also be satisfied 
with a raise equal to that of a teacher 
who may be putting far less effort than 
would ordinarily be expected. 

The problem in establishing an ac- 
ceptable merit system does not seem 
to revolve around the question of 
whether merit increases for some teach- 
ers are desirable, but rather around the 
question of how to select the teachers 
who are eligible for merit increases. 
Until a satisfactory procedure can be 
established, many teachers throughout 
the country will probably receive less 
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annual income than they might under a 
merit system, 

To lay persons, it seems strange that 
teachers are unwilling to accept the 
judgment of the principal, the super- 
visor, or the superintendent in such 
salary matters, Teachers are appointed 
to tenure on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of these administrators— 
without criticism in most cases—and an 
appointment to tenure may well be a 
more serious matter of judgment than 
an annual increment, which can be re- 
considered at the close of each year. 
Tenure appointment, on the other hand, 
involves the entire professional life of 
the teacher and the quality of the in- 
structional staff for many years in the 
future, 


Arguments for and Against Merit 
Increments 


The question of merit increments in- 
voles strong convictions on both sides, 
but it should be resolved in the inter- 
ests of the teaching profession as a 
whole. Teachers’ salaries have risen in 
the last few years to a level that some- 
what approaches the salary level in pro- 
fessions that require similar education 
and training. Although in many cases 
they are still not at the level they should 
be, teachers must consider the future, 
when salaries do approach this level. 
At that time, it is doubtful that commu- 
nities will wish to continue to dole out 
automatic salary raises in equal 
amounts for all. Parents judge teachers 
—sometimes not objectively, to be sure, 
but by first-hand experiences that offer 
them some insight into the teacher's 
human relations skills, instructional ca- 
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pability, and general proficiency. As sal- 
aries rise, parents become more and 
more reluctant to see teachers they con- 
sider less than desirable receive the 
same annual salary raises that other un- 
usually fine teachers receive, Parents 
are not always accurate in their evalua- 
tion of professional competency, but 
their insight is often surprisingly accu- 
rate. 

Principals who are alert to their staff 
can rank the teachers in their school. 
They know the ones who are the best 
teachers, the ones who are average, and 
those who lack ability, enthusiasm, or 
cooperation. Teachers themselves often 
can identify their fellows who are less 
than capable. 

Chief school administrative officers 
also have insight into the staff, knowing 
those outstanding staff members and 
those who are prone to drag their feet 
in instructional matters. 

Such judgments may not be entirely 
objective, but they are judgments of 
people with whom teachers associate. 
The fellow-teachers, the principal, the 
supervisor, and, in the small district, the 
chief school administrative officer 
should be competent to judge teaching 
performance, Accusing them of being 
subjective is accusing them of being 
unprofessional and incompetent, since 
one of their major roles is evaluation 
and recommendation of the instruc- 
tional staff. 


Types of Merit Programs 


Existing merit programs are of many 
different types. There are unofficial 
merit programs, official merit programs, 
and programs that provide increased 
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increments for comparatively light ex- 
tra duties. 

Unofficial Merit Programs. In some 
school districts, the chief school officer 
has the privilege of recommending 
teachers for an additional increment as 
he sees fit. Usually, he makes his recom- 
mendations as the result of the appeal 
of a principal who wishes to reward 
outstanding service by one of his teach- 
ers, When such an increment is granted 
by the board of education, it is added 
to the teacher's salary, or the teacher is 
moved to a higher step on the salary 
schedule. 

Such a system may well lead to poor 
staff relations, for there is often an at- 
mosphere of secrecy that leads to mis- 
understandings about why some teach- 
ers were selected for recognition. In 
some cases, these raises are given to 
prevent a valuable staff member from 
leaving a school district. Those remain- 
ing, even if they are performing unusu- 
ally well, are not able to so bargain. 

Official Merit Programs. Effective 
merit programs are usually thoroughly 
understood by the staff affected by 
them. They are ordinarily based on an 
objective evaluation by more than one 
educator in an administrative or super- 
visory position. In some instances, the 
teachers are also evaluated by their fel- 
low staff members, although this type 
of approach can be hazardous. 

Successful merit programs seldom 
limit the number of teachers who are 
eligible for merit increases each year. 
The evaluations are based in a major 
part on the classroom performance of 
the teacher, and are based on objective 
criteria. 

The following are a few areas in 
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which a teacher may be judged for pur- 
poses of a merit increment: 
Working with. Pupils: 

1. Application of the objectives of 
the school district. 

2. Knowledge of subject matter. 

3. Selection of subject matter taught 
in the classroom. 

4. Organization of work and prep- 
aration of daily lesson plans. 

5. Presentation of work. 

6. Use and interpretation of tests, 
and measurement of pupil capacity and 
achievement. 

7. Skill in making assignments and 
developing good study habits. 

8. Attention to individual difer- 
ences. 

9, Use of instructional material. 

10. Development of such personal at- 
tributes in pupils as critical thinking, 
personal habits of health, cleanliness 
and courtesy. 

ll. Development of creativity in 
students. 

12. Correlation of subject 
with other subjects, as desirable, 

13. Outside help to students. 

14. Development of self-control in 
pupils. 

15. Regard for the physical, social, 
emotional, and mental well-being of 


matter 


pupils. 
Working with Fellow Staff Mem- 
bers: 
1. Participation in faculty meetings, 
curriculum development, and faculty 


committees, 
Working Toward the Total School 


Program: 

1. Acceptance of special duties, class 
or homeroom activities, participation in 
parent-school groups. 
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2. Participation in  student-school 
groups. 

3. Assistance to other teachers. 

Working as a Professional Person: 

1. Professional attitude and ethical 
conduct. 

Working as an Individual Staff Mem- 

ber: 

1. Acceptance of suggestions. 

2. Adaptability to varying conditions. 

3. Personal appearance. 

4. Moral conduct. 

In addition to the above factors, 
which are included in several merit pro- 
grams either in whole or in part, there 
are usually provisions for crediting any 
additional education the teacher may 
undertake. Participation in a cadet 
teaching program, authorship, travel, 
and participation in professional asso- 
ciations may also be factors applicable 
toward a merit increment. 

Many of these factors are rated on a 
scale for each teacher, and the totals 
indicate the rank of each teacher in 
comparison with other staff mem- 
bers. 


Considerations in Ratings 


Whatever type of rating is applied to 
the consideration for merit increases, 
those responsible for the rating should 
bear in mind that classrooms vary. 
The elementary school teacher may be 
rated differently from the secondary 
school teacher when variations in the 
type of situation are considered. The 
teaching load of secondary teachers 
should probably receive considerable 
attention, since a teacher who meets 
150 pupils daily may have an entirely 
different problem in planning and con- 
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ducting a class than the teacher who 
meets 30. Each teacher should be con- 
sidered as an individual, and his situa- 
tion should be as closely scrutinized as 
his performance, since a favorable or 
unfavorable teaching situation may 
have a strong bearing on his perform- 
ance. 


Developing a Plan for 
Merit Ratings 


Plans for merit ratings of teachers 
should be developed in conjunction 
with the teaching staff in order to gain 
as wide acceptance as possible for the 
plan. When a board of education de- 
cides to provide a merit-rating plan 
for a school district, the school officials 
involved will undoubtedly find it diffi- 
cult to install if they are faced with 
teacher opposition. 

Much opposition is based on fear. 
The superior teacher is often reluctant 
to be singled out, because of the 
jealousies that may be aroused in fel- 
low staff members; the mediocre 
teacher is reluctant to agree to a merit 
plan, since he will not profit from it 
and its very existence endangers his 
prestige. 

Mutual agreement on basic prin- 
ciples by teachers, administrators, and 
boards of education is almost impera- 
tive for the successful operation of a 
merit plan. It is the responsibility of 
the board of education and the chief 
school administrative officer to pave 
the way for acceptance of the program. 
The first step appears to be to provide 
an adequate salary schedule for all 
teachers before a merit program is 
even considered. 
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Disadvantages of Merit Plans 


Unsuccessful merit plans seem to 
have failed for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

l. Lack of faculty acceptance of 
merit as a principle of salary pay- 
ment. 

2. Lack of confidence in the prin- 
cipals and supervisors charged with the 
rating. 

3. Basic salary that is insufficiently 
acceptable to the staff. 

4. Careless administration of the pro- 
gram. 

5. Lack of the right to appeal when 
decisions are deemed unjustified. 

6. Lack of cohesiveness in the faculty 
itself. 

7. Excessive professional jealousies. 

8. Lack of a sound personnel policy. 


Trends in Merit Increments 


Regardless of the negative feelings of 
many teachers toward merit plans, they 
are apparently becoming more favor- 
ably considered. Florida, for example, 
insists that its schools participate in a 
merit plan. In 1960, a six-year study was 
completed for the state of Utah by a 
Merit Study Committee which, after an 
expenditure of $500,000, recommended 


Section 10 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Nursery schools are often private 
Schools, operated separately from the 
publie schools. They may consist of 
one- or two-year programs, depending 
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to the Utah Legislative Council a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a state- 
wide merit pay plan. The Utah Com- 
mittee based its recommendations on 
its findings that merit pay schedules 
(1) improved teaching quality, (2) im- 
proved the status of teachers, (3) pro- 
vided administrators with guides for 
general personnel work. The study em- 
phasized that a well-accepted basic 
salary program should first be estab- 
lished, then recommended that merit 
increments of about 10 per cent of the 
basic salary might be considered. 

Also in 1960, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, and 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion combined in a two- to three-year 
study of the definition and identifica- 
tion of teacher competence. By suggest- 
ing more objective criteria for evalua- 
tion, this study should give additional 
impetus to the movement toward merit 
increments. 


For related information, see: 


Master Teacher 
Salary Schedules 
Supervision 
Teacher Evaluation 


upon whether or not there is a kinder- 
garten program as a part of the public 
school program. 

Nursery schools are important to 
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working parents; they provide oppor- 
tunities for children in a beneficial 
situation while their parents are at 
work. Nursery schools are also helpful 
to parents of children who have had 
little association with other children, 
such as those living in a remote neigh- 
borhood. These schools are valuable 
to other children as well, since they 
offer learning opportunities and prepa- 
ration for the child’s school career. 


Objectives of a Nursery School 


The opportunity for children to asso- 
ciate in a supervised atmosphere is one 
of the primary goals of the nursery 
school. This allows children to learn 
acceptable behavior patterns before be- 
ginning kindergarten. The nursery 
school itself is not a substitute for 
kindergarten experiences, nor is the 
well-operated nursery school intended 
to be. The maturity level of the chil- 
dren in attendance prevents the trained 
teacher or supervisor in a nursery 
school from attempting to develop a 
kindergarten program. 

Where there are no provisions for 
kindergartens, nursery schools may in- 
troduce experiences similar to those 
found in a kindergarten program. 
Otherwise, the nursery school provides 
valuable preschool experiences that 
help the child prepare for his kinder- 
garten and elementary school experi- 
ences. 

For the child who has been some- 
what isolated, the nursery school pro- 
vides experiences in working and 
playing with children of his own age. 
Through these experiences, he will be 
better able to adjust to the kinder- 
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garten situation. He learns to work, to 
play, and to rest with children his own 
age. He learns to accept certain re- 
sponsibilities, such as caring for his 
own toys, his clothing, and any per- 
sonal things he brings to the school. 

During the course of their nursery- 
school experience, children will learn 
to use creative expression as they paint, 
draw, and model with clay. They will 
engage in activities that help to de- 
velop the larger muscles. They will 
learn to listen to music and participate 
in it. And they will take part in social- 
izing experiences that are later con- 
tinued in the kindergarten. 


Personnel for Nursery Schools 


It is important that teachers specially 
trained in early childhood education be 
available to teach these very young 
children. Since the children may be in 
nursery school from two to six hours, 
an experienced and fully trained 
teacher must provide suitable experi- 
ences, or the school may well become 
a baby-sitting proposition that does not 
serve the function for which it is in- 
tended. 

Since nursery schools are usually pri- 
vately owned and operated, it is the 
responsibility of the owner to be sure 
the personnel have adequate training. 
Parents who consider enrolling their 
children in such schools would do well 
to investigate the staff with care. 

It is not uncommon for trained early- 
childhood educators to begin a nursery 
school cooperatively, sometimes as a 
result of a desire to have their own 
children enjoy the nursery-school ex- 
perience, In these cases, the mothers 
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may begin by including children of 
some of their friends, later expanding 
the operation to include other children 
as well. Such projects can be extremely 
successful, particularly because of the 
personal interest of those who are in- 
volved. 


Relationship to Kindergarten 


The nursery school should not be 
accepted by a public school as a sub- 
stitute for kindergarten. Both levels of 
learning have their own distinct pur- 
poses, Because of its concentration on 
preschool children, the nursery school 
seldom attempts to provide for readi- 
ness in any of the subjects that the 
child will encounter in school, as does 
the kindergarten. It does establish a 
readiness for kindergarten itself by 
building experiences that will benefit 
the child as he enters the kindergarten 
for the first time. Nursery-school experi- 
ences are valuable not only to the able 
child but also to the reticent child, who 
may well need a year prior to kinder- 
garten in order to be ready for the 
group situations he will encounter 
there, A nursery-school experience may 
make the difference between success 
or failure in the kindergarten pro- 
gram. 

The nursery school often provides 
opportunities for children to learn to 
use toilet facilities, to take care of their 
personal belongings, to take responsi- 
bility for toys and materials, to adjust 
to a routine, and most important of all, 
to begin to establish an independence 
from the mother—a process that may 
take a considerable length of time in 
kindergarten, to the child's detriment. 
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Children who enter kindergarten 
from a well-operated nursery school 
may be expected to be able to adjust 
more quickly to the kindergarten ex- 
perience. 


Correlation with Kindergarten 


Those in charge of nursery schools 
would do well to consult with the ele- 
mentary school principal and coordi- 
nate their program with that of the 
existing kindergarten so the children 
receive optimum benefit from their pre- 
school experience. Nearly all public- 
school educators welcome opportuni- 
ties for such coordination, but they may 
be reluctant to undertake the initial 
steps themselves because of the pri- 
vate nature of most nursery schools. 

There appears to be a growing tend- 
ency for state departments of education 
to be interested in the nursery-school 
program, even though it be privately 
operated. Their interest may lead to a 
more widespread issuance of licenses 
for nursery school programs that meet 
the standards of curriculum and in- 
struction established by the state. This 
would be a commendable step, since 
parents would thus be assured of the 
supervision of competent educators who 
would be able to determine whether 
the nursery-school program was suit- 
able as preschool experience. 

Many educators also are striving for 
the inclusion of a nursery-school pro- 
gram as a part of the regular public- 
school program. Such an extension of 
the elementary-school program may be 
in the distant future, and it would be 
a helpful experience for children if it 
could be provided within the limita- 
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tions of school budget. At the present 
time, however, the cost of increased en- 
rollments in the kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and secondary schools seems to 
make such a possibility remote. 


Section 11 
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For related information, see: 


Child Growth and Development 
Kindergarten 
Readiness 


PLANNING FOR THE BEGINNING 


OF SCHOOL 


It is necessary to differentiate between 
the responsibilities of the teacher and 
the administration while planning pro- 
cedures and practices to insure a 
smooth opening of school at the begin- 
ning of the new semester. Educators 
should bear in mind that all planning 
is instituted toward the goal of pro- 
viding the best possible instruction 
for boys and girls so the educational 
objectives may be realized. The tone of 
the school year is often set in the first 
few minutes or hours of a new school 
year. 


Administrative Responsibilities 


Administrative practices will vary 
from school to school, but there are 
many common procedures that all ad- 
ministrators should be aware of. These 
procedures are outlined as follows: 

Teacher Orientation. Particularly in 
schools where there is a large percent- 
age of new staff members each year 
due to growth or teacher turnover, the 
orientation program is of major sig- 
nificance. Activities designed to ac- 
quaint new teachers with the school, 


the community, and their fellow staff 
members can be a valuable experience, 
not only for new teachers but for the 
veteran staff as well. 

Materials and Supplies. All text- 
books, workbooks, and supplies the 
teachers will need during the first few 
weeks of school should be placed in a 
teacher’s kit in their classrooms, or in 
an area from which distribution will be 
relatively simple. The administrator 
should order his supplies well in ad- 
vance to insure delivery during the 
period prior to school opening. To be 
without supplies during the first few 
days of school may well limit the 
teacher's effectiveness. Proper business 
procedures should be established for 
the distribution of materials and sup- 
plies, and the teachers must be familiar 
with them. A method of safeguarding 
supplies should be worked out so the 
teachers each receive their fair share. 

Equipment. All equipment damaged 
during the previous school year should 
be put in good working order. This 
equipment should be sent out at the 
end of the school semester to insure its 
return at the opening of school. 
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Maintenance of Building and 
Grounds. The summer is an excellent 
opportunity for a complete overhaul of 
the school building. The custodial staff 
should make all necessary repairs, wash 
and wax all floors, clean cafeteria 
equipment and tables, resurface gym- 
nasium floors, vacuum and scrub swim- 
ming pools, refinish all desk tops that 
need attention, and prepare the build- 
ing for the reopening of the school. 
Athletic fields, shrubs, trees, and lawns 
should be attractively maintained to 
protect them from deterioration. 

Develop Class Lists and Pupils’ 
Schedules. Before the new semester, all 
scheduling of pupils for classwork, 
homerooms, or class assignment must 
be completed and ready for distribu- 
tion. It is common practice in elemen- 
tary schools for pupils to be assigned 
to their new teacher and room prior to 
the close of school, but the problem of 
scheduling is much more complex in 
the secondary school. When it is diffi- 
cult or undesirable to schedule the stu- 
dents and assign them to classes before 
the new term, procedures for distribu- 
tion of this information should be done 
before the students arrive for classes. 
If possible, room assignments and 
daily programs may be mailed to stu- 
dents before the first day of school to 
facilitate a smooth first-day start. If 
this is not feasible, young people should 
report on the first day to a central meet- 
ing place where assignments are an- 
nounced. Some schools, particularly 
secondary schools, post lists of assign- 
ments on the front windows or student 
bulletin boards so students may learn 
their homeroom assignments. Teachers 
should be provided with class lists so 
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they will have the names of students 
for whom they are to be responsible. 
All grouping and placement of students 
in classes must be accomplished be- 
fore the students enter for the school 
year. 

Teachers’ Daily Programs. Teaching 
assignments should be completed as far 
in advance of the first day of school as 
possible. They should be mailed to the 
staff so teachers will have adequate 
time to prepare materials, courses of 
study, and plans to facilitate learning 
in the courses or the grade level they 
are assigned to teach. 

Duty Rosters. Lunch, bus, corridor, 
and other supervision schedules should 
be prepared and ready for distribution 
prior to the beginning of school. Rules 
and procedures affecting the various 
areas of supervision should be clearly 
outlined. These procedural matters 
should not only be written, but dis- 
cussed with the staff at one of the initial 
meetings. 

Preparation of Student Handbook 
and Parents’ Bulletin. Because there is 
a need for articulation between the 
school and the community and stu- 
dents, some written document describ- 
ing policy, procedure, schedules, and 
other matters of importance should be 
prepared and distributed. This form of 
communication between the school and 
those it serves is most effective if it is 
in written form. 

School Bus Pickup and Delivery 
Schedule. In school districts where 
students are transported by bus, infor- 
mation on the time schedule and the 
location of bus stops must be in the 
hands of students and parents before 
the first day. This answers many ques- 
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tions and resolves many problems prior 
to the first day of school. It will also 
enable students to know the time of 
school opening and arrive on time. 

Establish Time Schedule. The daily 
time schedule must be developed to 
include homeroom periods, lunch time, 
and any other variations peculiar to 
individual school districts. The length 
of instructional periods and the total 
school day should be determined with 
care to insure that adequate time has 
been provided to meet the educational 
needs of the students. Parents should 
be notified of the hours of sessions so 
they will make provisions to insure the 
students' attendance at the proper 
times, 

First-Day Schedule. Because the 
time schedule for the first day of 
school may be considerably different 
from the schedule during the rest of the 
School term, this schedule should be 
prepared and distributed to the faculty. 
Provisions should be made in the first 
day's schedule for any necessary assem- 
bly program, lengthened homeroom 
periods, and other local needs. How- 
ever, it is usually best to plan that the 
first day of school be a full day, so the 
students have an opportunity to start 
School with the normal procedures in 
effect. 

There are a number of other pro- 
cedures the administrator must make 
provision for as he prepares for the first 
day of school. They are largely self- 
explanatory and need no further clarifi- 
cation: 

1. Planning an assembly program. 

2. Registering and scheduling new 
pupils. 

3. Orienting new pupils to the build- 
ing. 
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4. Arranging for and preparing a 
student code booklet. 

5. Developing a yearly faculty-meet- 
ing schedule and program. 

6. Prepare fire and air-raid regula- 
tions and escape system. 


Teacher Responsibilities 


The teacher also has particular re- 
sponsibilities as he prepares for the 
opening of school. Just as administra- 
tive practice will vary from district to 
district, so will teachers responsibilities 
differ from school to school. However, 
the following are appropriate in almost 
all situations. 

Assemble Supplies for Instructional 
Purposes. The teacher must have avail- 
able the tools he needs for the first 
days work—paper, pencils, construc- 
tion material books, and the like. It 
is important that the first day be a day 
of instruction for pupils. Following the 
distribution of supplies, a lesson should 
be planned and carried out. Too often, 
the first day of school is wasted because 
the teacher has not allowed sufficient 
time to introduce the first unit of work. 

Arrange the Classroom. The teacher 
should insure that all chairs, desks, 
tables, and other equipment are present 
and in place so lack of equipment will 
not hinder the first day's instructional 
program. This should be accomplished 
before school begins. Since it is impor- 
tant to have sufficient seating in the 
classroom, teachers should carefully 
check their class lists to be sure that 
there are enough desks. 

Study Students Permanent Record 
Folders. The classroom teacher should 
be as familiar as possible with the back- 
grounds of the students assigned to 
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him for instructional purposes. A re- 
sponsible teacher spends the necessary 
time familiarizing himself with the 
child through a study of the permanent 
record, or through direct contact with 
former teachers and/or guidance per- 
sonnel. 

Prepare Unit and Daily Lesson Plans 
for at Least the First Week. Good plan- 
ning is the foundation of the classroom 
program. A teacher unprepared on the 
first day of school with a dynamic, well- 
organized program is running the risk 
of losing his students before the class 
actually begins. Planning for the first 
few days is as important as any plan- 
ning the teacher will do at any time 
during the year. 

Plan Before Classes Meet. There are 
a number of other common areas of 
planning the teacher should be familiar 
with, to assist him in preparing for the 
opening of school. These are especially 
important for new or beginning teach- 
ers: 

1. Learn the location of the various 
rooms, offices, and other teaching 
spaces. 
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2. Study the building and district 
regulations as they apply to staff and 
students, and have a thorough under- 
standing of them. 

3. Know and understand the phi- 
losophy and objectives of the school. 

4. Find out about the professional 
organization within the district or state. 

5. Familiarize himself with the duty 
roster. 

6. Be at the school at least an hour 
before the pupils begin to arrive, so 
that he is absolutely sure everything 
is in readiness to greet them. 

7. Participate actively in the first 
faculty meetings, department meetings, 
committee meetings, and grade-level 
meetings. Ask questions when neces- 
sary; others are always willing to 
help. 


For related information, see: 


Beginning Teacher 

Daily Programs 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Teacher Orientation 

Time Allotments 


REGISTERING PUPILS FOR SCHOOL 


Two groups of pupils will register for 
the beginning of a new school year; 
those who are entering kindergarten 
or first grade, and those who are trans- 
ferring from another location. Since the 
registration of pupils involves many 
routine details, counseling, and guid- 
ance procedures, many schools have a 


preschool period. Certain days and 
hours are designated well in advance, 
so parents may arrange to accompany 
their youngsters to the school for the 
registration and orientation sessions. 
When parents accompany their chil- 
dren to school, they are able to meet 
members of the school staff. This allows 
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opportunities for the establishment of 
harmonious relationships. Time devoted 
to orienting pupils and parents to the 
school is well spent, for it clears up 
many misunderstandings about the 
School and the school program. Since 
it is desirable to have as many pupils 
register during this period as possible, 
the school district should see that in- 
formation regarding registration is 
available in advance to all those who 
are interested. The radio and press re- 
lease in Figure II-7 is typical of the 
registration ^ announcements many 
schools make. 

Registration of pupils will also take 
place during the school year as the oc- 
casion demands, but preschool registra- 
tion allows the greatest number of 
pupils to be accommodated efficiently 
while schools are not in session. 


Records Involved in Registration 


The following records and categories 
of information are required in the reg- 
istration of pupils: 

l. A completed registration form is 
required of each pupil entering school 
for the first time. A typical registration 
form is shown in Figure II-8. 

2. The registration record must be 
accompanied by a health examination 
and immunization record, in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the board 
of education. A typical health examina- 
tion and immunization record form is 
shown in Figure II-9. 

3. Registration of a pupil entering 
school (kindergarten or first grade) for 
the first time must be accompanied by 
the child's birth certificate or other ap- 
propriate evidence verifying his date of 
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birth, since age of entrance of child 
to the elementary school is governed by 
state law or the regulations of the board 
of education. 

4. Pupils entering from other schools 
should bring a transfer record from the 
discharging school. 

5. Personnel and cumulative record 
folders should be forwarded through 
the mail by the discharging school to 
the pupil's new school. 

6. Data required for the granting of 
work permits should be obtained in the 
registration of pupils. 


Registration for Kindergarten or 
First Grade 


During the registration period for 
youngsters entering kindergarten or 
first grade, many school systems have 
established parent study groups to 
orient parents to the regulations, poli- 
cies, and procedures of the school and 
to explain the curriculum. Workshops 
held by many schools comprise several 
sessions where guest speakers, con- 
sultants, parents, and school staff mem- 
bers discuss in a variety of ways the 
characteristics and needs of the pri- 
mary-grade child, the child's new envi- 
ronment in school, and ways in which 
home and school can best cooperate in 
the total education of the child. 


Registration or Promotion to 
Junior High School 


Pupils who enter junior high school 
following the completion of sixth 
grade are beginning a new experience 
in many school districts. As a result, 
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orientation programs are frequently 
offered, not only to provide for the reg- 
istration or transfer but to acquaint 
pupils and their parents with the new 
school program. 

Many school districts provide an eve- 
ning meeting for the parents of these 
children so they will understand what 
to expect of the new school assignment. 
During the evening, parents are ac- 
quainted with the policies, procedures, 
and curriculum of the junior high 
school. 

One or two days prior to the evening 
meeting of parents, pupils are allowed 
to spend a day in the junior high school, 
accompanying a junior high school 
pupil through the day’s program. Fol- 
lowing this, an assembly program helps 
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to interpret to the visitors the things 
they have seen during the day and the 
experiences they may anticipate in 
junior high school. 


Use of Records 


Information obtained during the reg- 
istration of pupils should be readily 
accessible and recorded in a form that 
will facilitate its use by teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators in planning 
and developing the best education for 
these pupils. Introductions to the 
school, for pupils coming for the first 
time and for those who may be effect- 
ing transfers, should be a smooth and 
pleasant experience for both parents 
and pupils. 


Figure ПЛ. 


NEWS RELEASE 


The school of the 


School District will open for the 1960-61 school 


year on Thursday, September 8th, with the following time schedule: 


Kindergarten 


Grades 1-6 
Junior High Grades 7-8 


—Morning session — 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
Afternoon session—12:00 noon to 3:00 p.m. 

— 8:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

—7:45 a.m. to 2:05 p.m. 


Senior High Grades 9-12— 1:45 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. 


New students in the elementary grades K through 6 may register during the week 
of August 29th during the hours of 9-12 in the morning and 1-3 in the afternoon. 
New students in grades 7 through 12 may register any day, Monday through Friday, 


during the above hours. 


Bus routes for grades 7 through 12 will be the same as the 1960-61 school year. First 


pickup will begin at 7:10 a.m. 
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Figure II-8. 


GRADE 
SCHOOL 
DATE 


REGISTRATION RECORD 


NAME 

(Last) (First) (Middle) 
STREET ADDRESS PHONE 
MAILING ADDRESS. | | EMERGENCY PHONE 
SEX AL 1. DATE OF BIRTH A2. . PROOF 


(Month) (Day) (Year) 
PLACE OF BIRTH 


(State) 


1. FATHER LIVING ( ) 


(Name) (Date of Birth) (Place of Birth) 
EDUCATION — — - — —  . OCCUPATION . 
BUSINESS ADDRESS 
2. MOTHER LIVING ( ) 
(Name) (Date of Birth) (Place of Birth) 
EDUCATION . Le OCCUPATION 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 
8. GUARDIAN 


(Name) (Date of Birth) (Place of Birth) 
RELATIONSHIP ________ EDUCATION _____ OCCUPATION 
BUSINESS ADDRESS 


Benen NE 


BROTHERS SISTERS DATE OF BIRTH 


DATE OF BIRTH 


| 


FORMER SCHOOL ATTENDED 
FORMER SCHOOL ADDRESS 
EXACT LOCATION OF HOME 


RECORDS SENT FOR. 1 | RECORDS RECEIVED 
(Date) (Date) 
ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 


ر ا ا 
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Figure П-9. 


HEALTH HISTORY FORM 


Place of 
Name Grade Date of Birth —  — . Birth 
Address Phone 
Fathers Name Mother's Name 
Father's Business Phone Mother's Business Phone 
Physician to be called in emergency Phone 


Neighbor, friend or relative to be called in emergency or illness 


Address 


Phone 


(Signature of friend, relative, or neighbor to be called in emergency or illness) 


Has your child ever had any of the following? If so, when? 


Chicken Pox Pneumonia 

Measles Tuberculosis 

German Measles Tuberculosis in Associates 
Mumps Whooping Cough 
Diptheria Ear Condition 


Frequent Colds 


Scarlet Fever 
Frequent Headaches 


Frequent Sore Throat 


Rheumatic Fever Operations 

Heart Disease Removal of Tonsils paa ce 
Poliomyelitis Asthma or Allergy 

Diabetes Serious Injury 

Epilepsy Other 

Has your child had any of the following protective measures? If so, when? 
Small Pox Vaccination Booster 
Diphtheria Inoculation Booster 
Tetanus Inoculation Booster 
Whooping Cough Inoculation Booster 
Salk Vaccine Ist 2nd Gre AH 
Tuberculin Test Positive Negative 
Chest X-ray Positive Negative 
Other 


Is there anything concerning the eyes, ears or health of this child which the school 
should know in order to provide special care? .— — — ——— — — —— — — — — — 


Family Physician oo O a E ——— Phone 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


ee CO NN E eiat 
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RELEASED TIME FOR RELIGIOUS 


INSTRUCTION 


The first Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that 
“Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, nor 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
The consequences of this provision for 
public education in our federal republic 
is the maintenance of secular schools. 
Religious instruction is not given in the 
public schools, but is reserved entirely 
for the home, special institutions of re- 
ligion, the church, or separate classes 
in religion, as in the so-called released- 
time program. The province of the pub- 
lic school is secular or nonreligious in- 
struction—the culture common to all 
citizens, 


The Released-Time Issue 


Recent controversy over religious in- 
struction centers around the released- 
time issue. Most state constitutions pro- 
hibit use of public school money for 
sectarian education: some state consti- 
tutions prohibit all sectarian education 
in the public schools, and state and 
Federal Constitutions declare the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. In 1913, in Gary, Indiana, church 
groups devised a plan called released- 
time, by which pupils are released 
from the regular program for an hour 
or so a week to attend classes in re- 
ligion under the direction of the church 
of their parents’ choice, Several states 


upheld the constitutionality of the 
released-time instruction when pupils 
went to church buildings on school 
time to receive religious instruction. 
Court cases included in these tests for 
constitutionality are: 

1. People ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 218 
App. Div. 283, 218 NYS 189 (N.Y. 
1927). 

2. Gordon v. Board of Education of 
Los Angeles, 78 Cal. App. (2nd) 464, 
178P (2nd) 488 (Cal. 1947). 

3. People ex rel. Latimer v. Board of 
Education of Chicago, Ill., 394 Ill. 228, 
68 N.E. (2nd) 305 (Ill. 1946). 

4. Zorach v. Clauson, 198 Misc. 681, 
99 NYS (2nd) (N.Y. 1950), affirmed, 
343 US 306 (1952). 

On April 28, 1952, the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the re- 
leased-time program, saying: 

The First Amendment, however, does 
not say that in every and all respects there 
shall be a separation of Church and State. 
Rather, it studiously defines the manner, 
the specific ways, in which there shall be 
no concert or union or dependency one 
on the other. That is the common sense 
of the matter. Otherwise the state and re- 
ligion would be aliens to each other—hos- 
tile, suspicious, and even unfriendly . . . 
Government may not finance religious 
groups nor undertake religious instruction 
nor blend secular and sectarian education 
nor use secular institutions to force one or 
some religion on any person. But we find 
no constitutional requirement which makes 
it necessary for government to be hostile 
to religion and to throw its weight against 
efforts to widen the effective scope of re- 
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ligious influence. The government must be 
neutral when it comes to competition be- 
tween sects. It may not thrust any sect on 
any person. It may not make a religious 
observance compulsory. It may not coerce 
anyone to attend church, to observe a re- 
ligious holiday, or to take religious instruc- 
tion. But it can close its doors or suspend 
its operations as to those who want to 
repair to their religious sanctuary for wor- 
ship or instruction (Zorach v. Clauson— 
1952) 


Religious Instruction in 
School Buildings 


Although many public schools pro- 
vide their pupils with released time to 
attend religious-education classes, the 
decision set forth in the McCollum case 
(McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 
U.S. 203) holds that religious instruc- 
tion may not be conducted in public 
school buildings. In consonance with 
this decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court, many state departments 
of education have set up regulations to 
govern the absence of pupils from pub- 
lic schools to attend religious observ- 
ance and education. Rules such as the 
following are found in these regula- 
tions: 

l. Absence of a pupil from school 
during school hours for religious ob- 
Servance and education outside the 
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Effective salary schedules are those 
that enable a school district to employ 
and retain the services of the most 
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School building and grounds will be 
excused upon request in writing, signed 
by the parent or guardian of the 
pupil. 

2. The courses in religious observ- 
ance and education must be maintained 
and operated by or under the control of 
a duly constituted religious body or of 
duly constituted religious bodies. 

3. Pupils must be registered for the 
courses, and a copy of the registration 
filed with the local public school 
authorities. 

4. Reports of attendance of pupils at 
such courses shall be filed with the 
principal or teacher at the end of each 
week. 

5. Such absence shall be for not more 
than one hour each week at close of a 
session, at a time to be fixed by the local 
school authorities. 

6. In the event that more than one 
school for religious observance and edu- 
cation is maintained in any district, the 
hour for absence for each particular 
school in such district shall be the same 
for all such religious schools. 


For related information, see: 


History of Education 
Legal Foundations 
Philosophical Foundations 


competent person who is available for 
each position in the district. In order 
to provide this type of schedule, it is 
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necessary that the board of education, 
the superintendent, and the profes- 
sional staff continuously study the sal- 
ary schedule with a view towards im- 
proving it to meet the needs of veteran 
staff and new staff members alike. 

In improving salary schedules, how- 
ever, it is important that the interests 
of the community be fully considered 
and used as a guide for the professional 
staff and the board of education in de- 
termining the best way to go about im- 
provement. Obviously, the community 
should be interested in attracting well- 
prepared teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators to the district—but it is 
also interested in retaining only those 
professional staff members who fulfill 
their original promise. 

The community should also wish to 
stimulate continuous professional 
growth for educators employed in the 
district by in-service education courses 
or by offering to aid in professional 
staff members’ study at institutions of 
higher learning. The wise community 
will also be interested in encouraging 
the fullest self-realization of each staff 
member, as well as providing them 
with a standard of living in line with 
their expected community status. 

The community should also be inter- 
ested in rewarding staff members who 
have provided long and successful serv- 
ice to the school district. In addition, 
there should be a desire to provide 
equal and yet varying compensations 
among the different categories of per- 
sonnel. The salary schedule should also 
encourage capable youngsters to enter 
the profession of teaching and attract 
them to the community. 

If the goals of the community include 
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many or all of the above factors, the 
school district will be able to provide 
a salary schedule that will be in proper 
relationship to other professional earn- 
ings within the local community. 


Guide for Developing Salary 
Schedule 


Using the following objectives and 
the principles of professional salary 
scheduling of the National Education 
Association," a local school district may 
develop a formula or framework for 
determining the salary schedule. 

1. The starting point of the teach- 
ers’ salary schedule must be the begin- 
ning salary paid to a first-year teacher. 
This starting point has been the basis 
for discussion in many districts for a 
good number of years, because it tends 
to establish the level of the rest of the 
schedule. The starting salary should 
vary, depending on the educational 
level of the prospective teacher, and 
it should be no lower than the median 
starting salary of the local area for the 
years 1939-40 X 3 for teachers with a 
bachelor's degree, except that no start- 
ing salary should be lower than $4,000 
per annum. 

2. There should be a minimum of 
$200 for each 15 points of graduate or 
approved in-service credit above the 
bachelor's degree, and a reduction of 
$200 for each 15 points below the 
bachelor's level. 

3. Salary increments should be pro- 
vided to insure that the beginning sal- 
ary will be doubled within a ten-year 
period on all educational steps. 

4. Beyond the ten-year period, an- 
nual increments should be provided so 
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that there will be a minimum salary 
of $10,000 per annum on the bachelor’s 
degree level, and significantly higher 
on all levels above this. 

5. A teacher transferring from one 
district to another should be automati- 
cally placed on the salary schedule 
commensurate with this educational 
level and years of experience, without 
limitation. 

6. Credit for a minimum of two 
years of military service should be 
granted when determining a teacher's 
placement on the salary schedule. 

7. A probationary period of three 
years should be the maximum before a 
teacher is placed on tenure. 

8. At the end of no more than a 
seven-year period, a teacher should re- 
ceive a year sabbatical leave for study 
or travel, at full salary. 

9. When inaugurating a new sched- 
ule in a school district, a maximum 
limit should be established for the an- 
nual increase a teacher may receive as 
he is placed on his proper step. 

10. Administrative and supervisory 
personnel should receive additional sal- 
ary commensurate with their additional 
responsibilities. The minimum should 
be 25 per cent above their normal place 
on the teacher salary schedule; for all 
except chief school district administra- 
tors, the maximum should be 100 per 
cent above their position on the sched- 
ule. There should be no differentia- 
tion between administrators employed 
as elementary and secondary principles 
or supervisors. However, a differentia- 
tion should be made for those employed 
11 or 12 months per year. 

11. A policy for absences and leaves 
should be established to protect those 
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teachers who become pregnant or ill 
during their term of office. 

12. Merit raises for outstanding serv- 
ice should be considered. 


Suggested Minimum Salary 
Schedule 


The suggested minimum salary 
schedule, by-laws, and absence-and- 
leave policy that follow, if adopted by 
the various school districts, might well 
attract and retain outstanding people in 
the field of education. 


By-Laws GOVERNING TEACHERS. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


Effective September 1, 19__ 


The Board of Education, recognizing 
that the quality of instruction and the edu- 
cational program is primarily dependent 
upon the abilities and performances of the 
teaching staff, has established the follow- 
ing by-laws to provide for the general 
welfare and security of the teaching staff, 
and to promote professional standards. 

1. The salary schedule adopted by the 
Board of Education is a part of these by- 
laws, and all members of the teaching staff 
of the school district shall receive salaries 
in accordance with their schedule and 
these by-laws. None of these by-laws is 
retroactive. 

2. Advancement on the salary schedule 
shall be automatic and mandatory, each 
teacher advancing one step on the sched- 
ule on September Ist of each year after 
completion of a full school year of teach- 
ing service. 

3. A teacher entering the employ of the 
school district shall, upon recommendation 
of the Superintendent, receive up to a 
maximum of ten years, inclusive, of the 
following: 

a. Full credit, up to a maximum of 
ten years, of approved teaching 
experience shall be given, pro- 
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SALARY SCHEDULE 


(Using the minimum of $4,000 as base) 
See Point 1 


+30 hrs. 

or +90 hrs. 
Masters or 
Degree H3 hrs. +60 hrs. +75 hrs. Doctorate 


10,000 | 10,400 


10,000 | 10,600 12,400 | 13,000 


vided, however, that no credit 
shall be given for a partial year 
of teaching. 

b. Additional credit shall be given, 
in exceptional cases, to teachers 
for outside related experience. 

с. Credit to a maximum of three 
years shall be granted for military 
Service. 


tion, discuss the program and ob- 
jectives with the Superintendent, 
who will advise the teacher of the 
acceptability of the planned pro- 
gram. A written request, in dupli- 
cate, shall then be made to the 
Superintendent. If the course is 
approved, one copy will be signed 
by the Superintendent and re- 


4. Teachers shall progress on the salary 
schedule in accordance with the following 
stipulations: 


turned to the teacher, and one 
copy shall be placed in the teach- 
er's personnel file. At the comple- 


a. A teacher desiring to take courses 
for which credit will be given for 
advancement across the salary 
schedule should, prior to registra- 


tion of the course, transcripts shall 
be sent to the Superintendent by 
the college or university where 
course was pursued. 
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b. When a teacher is proceeding to 
courses beyond the Master’s De- 
gree, special evaluation of these 
courses shall be made, and three 
categories may be considered: 
(1) A program leading directly 

to the doctorate. 

(2) A program stressing further 
training in the teacher's 
chosen field of specialization. 

(3) A program wherein courses 
are distributed | somewhat 
equally in the following three 
areas: 

(a) Courses that contribute 
to educational skills and 
techniques. 

Courses that constitute 

specialization in the area 

in which the teacher is 
teaching. 

Courses that contribute 

to the general informa- 

tion and culture of the 
teacher. 

c. When a teacher expects to com- 
plete sufficient approved courses 
by August 30th of any year for 
advancement on the salary sched- 
ule, application for such advance- 
ment shall be made in writing to 
the Superintendent no later than 
March Ist in order that the 
amount may be included in the 
School budget. 

5. The administration shall maintain a 
continuous evaluation of each teacher's 
performance in the school system. All 
teachers shall be expected to participate in 
a system of cooperative administrator- 
teacher evaluation. 

6. No teacher shall be placed on tenure 
who cannot present full and satisfactory 
teacher certification to the Superintendent. 

7. The probationary period shall be 
three years. 


(b) 


(c) 


ABSENCES AND LEAVES— 
TEACHING PERSONNEL 


A. Personal Illness 
.l. Ten days a year, cumulative to 
ninety days. The employee shall be cred- 
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ited with ten days on the anniversary of 
his employment. 

2. Prior credit—Each employee shall 
be credited with ten days for each year of 
service in his former school district. Any 
absence during that period will be de- 
ducted from the total. 

3. A doctor's certificate may be required 
after three consecutive days of absence. 

4. Absences for each day in excess of 
allowable sick leave shall be, at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Education, subject 
to a salary deduction equal to 1/20 of the 
regular monthly salary. 

B. Illness or Death in the Family 

Up to three days—working days—may 
be claimed under personal illness. Family 
is defined as: mother, father, husband, 
wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, mother- 
in-law, father-in-law, maternal and pa- 
ternal grandparents, and other relatives 
living in the immediate household. 

C. Religious Holidays 

To be covered under Personal Illness. 
D. Personal Business 

Absences for personal business, charge- 
able against personal illness, may be 
granted after approval of the Board of 
Education. 

E. Sabbatical Leaves 

Upon completion of seven consecutive 
years of service in the school district, a 
teacher may be granted a full year’s leave 
of absence at full pay. A sabbatical leave 
may be used for travel or education, but 
not for financial gain. Not more than 5 
per cent of the teaching staff shall be 
granted such leaves within any school year. 
A teacher must agree to teach in the school 
district for two years following a sabbatical. 
Such leaves shall not interrupt a teacher's 
place on the salary schedule. The request 
for a sabbatical leave shall be made, in 
writing, at least six months in advance, and 
it must state the purpose for such a leave. 
Sabbatical leaves must be taken for the 
regular school year. 

F. Maternity Leave 

It shall be the responsibility of a mar- 
ried woman employee desiring a maternity 
leave to inform the Superintendent and 
Board of Education upon establishment of 
the fact of pregnancy. Maternity leaves 
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may be granted without pay for a period 
to extend not less than one year, nor more 
than two years beyond the date of concep- 
tion. Maternity leaves, except at special 
discretion of the Board of Education, shall 
begin no later than six months after con- 
ception. 

In order for a person to advance to the 
next salary step, she must have worked 
for at least five months before going on 
maternity leave. Notice of intention to re- 
turn shall be given at least six months in 
advance. Restoration to duty will ordi- 
narily be effective as of the opening of the 
school year following the expiration of the 
leave. 

Employees on probation may also be 
granted maternity leaves, with the proviso 
that the probationary period will be sus- 
pended at the beginning of the leave and 
resumed upon the employee’s return to 
duty. 

G. Professional Visiting Days 

A teacher may, at the discretion of the 
Superintendent, have two days a year with 
pay for professional visits. A teacher de- 
siring to make a professional visit shall 
make such request to his building principal 
at least ten teaching days prior to the time 
the visit is to be made. 

H. Special Conferences for Teachers 

Upon recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent and discretion of the Board, a 
teacher may be allowed to attend special 
conferences for teachers. The teacher shall 


Section 15 
SCHOOL BUDGET 


The school budget is the instrument 
through which the people of the local 
school community determine the edu- 
cational program and the amount of 
revenue they will provide in support 
of it. School budgets are usually made 
for the school fiscal year beginning July 
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receive full salary up to three days. The 
expenses allowed are to be determined by 
the Board. 


Note to Section 14 


1 N.E.A. statement on principles of profes- 
sional salary scheduling: 

A professional salary schedule should: 

1. be based upon preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and professional growth, 

2. provide a beginning salary adequate to 
attract capable young people into the pro- 
fession, 

8. include increments sufficient to double 
the beginning salary within ten years, followed 
by continuing salary advances, 

4. be developed cooperatively by school 
board members, administrators, and teachers, 

5. permit no discrimination as to grade or 
subject taught, creed, race, sex, marital status, 
or number of dependents, 

6. recognize experience and advanced edu- 
cation through the doctor's degree, 

7. recognize, by appropriate salary ratios, 
the responsibility of administrators and other 
school personnel, and 

8. be applied in actual practice. 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 
Merit Increments 
Personnel Policies 
Teacher Evaluation 


1 and ending June 30. The budgetary 
process of forecasting the necessary re- 
ceipts and expenditures involves a sys- 
tematic and careful study of educational 
needs and the means to procure re- 
quired revenue for specific items and 
areas of the approved educational pro- 
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gram. Effective school budgeting also 
includes the presentation, consideration 
and appraisal, adoption, and adminis- 
tration of the budget. 


Factors to Be Considered in 
Planning the Budget 


In planning the school budget, con- 
siderable time must be spent by the 
professional staff, teachers and adminis- 
trators, and the board of education in 
studying short-range and long-range 
educational plans designed to imple- 
ment the philosophy and objectives of 
the school. This action must precede 
consideration for estimates of probable 
costs. Such factors as the following are 
typically considered in educational 
planning of the budget: 

. Class size. 
. Pupil-teacher load. 
Pupil transportation. 
. School calendar. 
. Professional staff salary schedule. 
. Additional staff needs. 
. New construction and modifica- 
tions to existing plant. 

8. New educational programs or 
modifications of existing ones. 

9. Needs of specific instructional 
areas, including: 

. Kindergarten 

. Primary area 

. Intermediate area 

Junior high school 

. Senior high school 

. Junior college 

. Adult education opportunities 

. Provisions for exceptional chil- 
dren (retarded, special educa- 
tion, gifted, physically handi- 
capped) 

. Special subjects and teachers 
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(art, music, physical educa- 
tion) in the elementary 
schools 

j. Vocational programs 

k. Recreational programs 

10. Health services 

11. Guidance and counseling serv- 
ices. 

12. Summer school program. 

13. Areas for experimentation and re- 
search. 

14. In-service education. 

Once the educational plan has been 
determined, estimates of costs can be 
prepared. It is wise to consider alterna- 
tive budget costs based on qualitative 
levels of the educational programs and 
priorities established by budget plan- 
ners. The budgetary process is a con-, 
tinuous operation, and a continual log 
should be kept from the adoption of 
one budget to the preparation of the 
next, showing an evaluation of the edu- 
cational program, analyses of unit costs, 
pupil population growth, and other sta- 
tistical data. Since the school budget 
concerns the operation and mainte- 
nance of one of the people's social in- 
stitutions, citizens should be given ade- 
quate opportunity to share with the 
professional staff and the board of edu- 
cation in the budget-making and educa- 
tional planning process. The budget 
that is understood and respected by the 
people in the community usually re- 
ceives favorable attention. 


Items Included in the Budget 


The form of the budget varies from 
one school system to another, in accord- 
ance with different state requirements 
and standards and varying district ac- 
counting procedures and practices. For 
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comparative purposes, most school bud- 
get forms show expenditures for the 
previous fiscal year, the budget for the 
current year, and estimated needs for 
the ensuing fiscal year. Along with a 
presentation of the forecast of receipts 
and expenditures for the following fis- 
cal year, the budget form should indi- 
cate data on current assessed evaluation, 
tax rate required, and the schedule of 
maturing indebtedness. The formal 
budget should present supportive data 
regarding educational plans on which 
the budget is based. It is most desirable 
that formal budgets presented for lay 
consideration and discussion be care- 
fully annotated or supplemented with 
descriptive data that interprets the pur- 
pose of various budget items. Supple- 
mental performance or achievement 
data for certain items of the budget 
are also informative to the lay budget 
reader. 

It is common practice in most school 
systems to group budget items in spe- 
cific categories or coded areas, such as 
the following: 

General Control. Expenses that arise 
for the conduct of the annual meeting 
and voting, such as printing of legal 
notices, budget printing, poll-list state- 
ments, rental of voting machines, and 
salaries of election inspectors and as- 
sistant clerks, are stated here. Other 
items included under "general control" 
are: (1) salary of the clerk, the official 
custodian of all school records; (2) 
salary of the treasurer, the official cus- 
todian of all school funds; (3) fees for 
attorneys and auditors in payment for 
professional services of legal counsel 
and advice; (4) costs of office forms, 
stationery, and postage used by the 
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board of education; (5) expenses in- 
curred in administrative conferences 
attended by members of board of edu- 
cation; (6) costs resulting from major 
activities required by the board of edu- 
cation, such as evaluation of the schools; 
(7) salary payments to persons em- 
ployed full time or appointed by the 
board of education to conduct the 
school census of children in the district, 
costs of census forms and other supplies 
used by census personnel, and mileage 
allowances of census personnel; and 
(8) administrative costs for services 
rendered to the school by another edu- 
cational organization, e.g, the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services in 
many areas. 

Instructional Services. Items included 
are: (1) gross salaries of superintend- 
ents, principals, supervisors, directors, 
business managers, and persons em- 
ployed on a system-wide basis; (2) 
gross salaries of all regular teachers 
assigned to kindergarten through 
twelfth grade; (3) salaries paid to sub- 
stitute teachers; (4) gross salaries of 
clerks, stenographers, typists, reception- 
ists, and switchboard operators; (5) ex- 
penses of office supplies and forms used 
in the offices of the persons listed in 
(1) above; (6) travel expenses and 
personal expenses involved in the at- 
tendance of the persons listed in (1) 
above at meetings, conferences, insti- 
tutes, or in recruiting new personnel, 
including travel within the school dis- 
trict connected with supervision and 
administration; (7) textbook costs, in- 
cluding new books and replacements; 
(8) costs of all instructional supplies 
consumed during the school year, such 
as paper, pencils, and workbooks; (9) 
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payments to other educational organi- 
zations for services—e.g., to the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services for 
services of an attendance officer, speech 
therapist, and dental hygienist, (10) 
tuition paid to another school district 
that is educating pupils from the school 
district preparing the budget; (11) 
costs of commencement exercises (pro- 
grams, invitations, decorations, sup- 
plies, music, cost of diplomas, еќс.); 
(12) rental of films and transcriptions; 
(13) rental and operation of cars used 
in driver education instruction; (14) 
costs for home instruction of physically 
handicapped children; and (15) cost 
of testing materials used in the school 
district. 

Operation of Plant. Items included 
are: (1) wages of custodians, grounds- 
men, and matrons; (2) cost of fuel oil 
and bottled gas; (3) charges for use of 
water; (4) charges for gas, light, and 
power obtained from public utilities; 
(5) cost of all supplies used by custo- 
dians and others in maintaining but 
not repairing school plants (brooms, 
mops, pails, dusters, soap, wax, etc.); 
(6) switchboard and telephone equip- 
ment charges and tolls; (7) cartage 
costs; (8) cost of cleaning and repair- 
ing stage curtains, draperies, and ath- 
letic equipment; (9) operation and 
maintenance costs of school system's 
utility trucks and cars; and (10) sala- 
ries and rentals connected with addi- 
tional equipment needed for dealing 
with the elements (e.g., snow). 

Maintenance of Plant. Items included 
are: (1) costs necessary for upkeep of 
grounds—reseeding, fertilizing, rolling, 
and general repair of grounds, and re- 
pairing driveways; (2) cost of labor 
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and materials used to repair or replace 
parts of building structures that have 
deteriorated or have been damaged, 
including resurfacing and repainting, 
relaying floors, replacing broken glass, 
repairing roofs, and similar items; (3) 
all costs, including both labor and ma- 
terials, attendant to the repair and 
replacement of heating, lighting, elec- 
trical, and plumbing equipment (re- 
placement of light bulbs, servicing and 
cleaning of boilers, servicing of heating 
controls, and servicing of fire alarms 
and clock systems); (4) costs of all in- 
structional equipment purchased to re- 
place discarded units, as well as the 
costs for repairing damaged instruc- 
tional apparatus—specifically, such 
items directly used in instruction as 
laboratory apparatus for science; tools, 
machinery, and equipment used in the 
shops; repair of typewriters and other 
business machines; maps, globes, and 
recording projecting devices; and mu- 
sical instruments; (5) costs of repair 
and replacement of movable furniture, 
such as tables and chairs; and (6) 
costs of repair and replacement of 
office machines, door checks, panic 
bars, and floor machines. 

Fixed Charges. Items included are: 
(1) pensions—teachers retirement, 
Civil Service Retirement, and Social Se- 
curity; (2) insurance—premiums on 
fire and extended coverage, vandalism, 
malicious mischief on building and con- 
tents, comprehensive liability including 
automobile, floater coverage on portable 
property and musical instruments, sur- 
ety bonds, burglary, money and securi- 
ties, athletic accident, boiler and ma- 
chinery, and workmen’s compensation; 
and (3) fees of board of education 
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membership in professional associa- 
tions. 

Auxiliary Agencies. Items included 
are: (1) costs of repair and replace- 
ment of books and periodicals (includ- 
ing postage, handling, and delivery 
charges) kept in the central libraries 
and in classroom reference corners; (2) 
costs of library supplies, such as library 
cards and notices, mending and clean- 
ing materials, identification markers, 
displays and special exhibit materials, 
and record books; (3) gross salaries of 
school doctors, dentists, and psycholo- 
gists; (4) gross salaries of school 
nurses; (5) travel allowances for health 
personnel; (6) costs of first aid and 
medical supplies, records, reports, and 
forms; (7) costs of transporting pupils; 
(8) gross salary of cafeteria manager; 
(9) costs of recreational activities, in- 
cluding varsity and junior varsity 
sports; (10) costs of field trips, includ- 
ing transporting school group for ath- 
letic contests and field days; and (11) 
costs connected with providing health 
services to pupils of home district who 
are attending schools other than public. 

Debt Service. Items included are: 
(1) redemption of bonds; (2) interest 
on bonds; (3) interest on short-term 
loans; and (4) book service charges. 

Capital Outlay. Items included are: 
(1) improvement of grounds; (2) alter- 
ation of buildings; (3) purchase of 
furniture and instructional equipment 
—i.e., microscopes, chairs, desks, tables, 
maps, globes, record players, record- 
ings, projectors, typewriters, cabinets, 
and cafeteria equipment; (4) vehicles 
for use in school district; and (5) cost 
of all new books used in central school 
or classroom libraries. 
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Approval and Implementation of 
Budget 


If the administrative staff and the 
board of education continuously work 
together as a team in the preparation 
of the budget throughout the year, the 
board will be well informed about the 
decisions it must make, and its final 
approval will be based on decisions 
that have already been made in the 
course of budget preparation during 
the fiscal year. Wide publicity should 
be given to the budget, and every effort 
should be made to get wide participa- 
tion in its public hearings. Mass means 
of communication should be used in 
publicizing the educational services and 
facilities contained in the budget. 

Once the school budget has been fi- 
nally approved by the board of educa- 
tion and/or other agencies or depart- 
ments, including the taxpayers, it 
should be put into operation in imple- 
menting the educational plan. This edu- 
cational blueprint calls for the organi- 
zation and development of programs; 
recruitment, selection, and assignment 
of staff personnel; purchase of supplies, 
materials, and equipment; construction, 
equipping, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of buildings and  undating 
school financial accounting records in 
respect to budget items, receipts, ex- 
penditures, control, cost analysis, and 
reporting. 

These activities involved in the effec- 
tive implementation of educational 
plans take time and cost money. All 
receipts and expenditures should be 
guided and controlled by the budget. 
Modern, adequate, and accurate school 
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financial accounting practices and pro- 
cedures should serve as budget controls 
of the central school administration, Al- 
though there should be a centralized 
administration of the budget, with the 
chief school administrator or his repre- 
sentative responsible for its administra- 


Section 16 
SCHOOL CALENDAR 


Developing the school calendar is one 
of the numerous responsibilities of the 
chief school administrator, in coopera- 
tion with his administrative staff and 
the board of education. For purposes of 
good public relations and an informed 
staff, scheduling and housing of activi- 
ties and events within the facilities of 
the school system should be noted on 
the master calendar in advance of their 
detailed and final development. This 
study, planning, and coordination of 
the school calendar must begin far in 
advance of the school year for which it 
is developed. Indeed, the school calen- 
dar is one of the chief regulatory instru- 
ments of the school system’s many ac- 
tivities and events, and it serves as a 
vital nerve center of school-community 
relations. 


Items and Events Found on School 
Calendars 


A survey of school calendars shows 
that the items and events alphabetically 
listed below usually receive special at- 
tention on specific dates of the calendar 
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tion, the budget should serve the edu- 
cational program rather than control it. 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 
School Administrator 


year as they are related to the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the school sys- 
tem. These items and events call for 
care in reporting and scheduling; spe- 
cial presentations and observances must 
be pinpointed on the calendar with 
adequate consideration for timing and 
possible conflicts. 


Adult-Education Program 
. After-School Activities 
Alumni Meetings and Contests 
. American Education Week 
. American Red Cross 
Americanization Work 
. Announcement of Class Advisors 
and Activity Sponsors in High School 

8. Announcement of First Administra- 
tors’ Meeting 

9. Annual Budget Meeting 

10. Annual Publication—High School 

11. Arbor Day 

12. Ash Wednesday 

13. Athletics Award Dinner 

14. Attendance Records for Year 

15. Baseball Season 

16. Basketball Season 

17. Basketball Tournament 

18. Board of Education Meetings and 
Election 

19. Book Fairs 

20. Boy Scout Week 

21. Bus Schedules to Parents and Pupils 
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22. Calendar for Coming School Events 

23. Children's Day 

24. Christmas Programs 

25. Christmas Recess 

26. Class Day 

27. Class Parties 

28. Clean-up Week 

29. Columbus Day 

30. Commencement and Baccalaureate 
Activities 

31. Constitution Day (Week) 

32. Debating Contest 

33. Dramatic Presentations 

34. Easter Recess and Program 

35. Election Day 

36. Examination Schedule 

37. Fall Athletics Schedule 

38. Fall Registration Announcement 

39. Father-and-Son Banquet 

40. Fire Drills and Take-Cover Drills 

41. Fire Prevention Week 

42. Flag Day 

43. Football Season Ends—Banquet 

44. Halloween 

45. Health Council Meetings 

46. Health Inspection Dates 

47. High School Annual Goes to Press 

48. Junior Prom 

49. Lincoln's Birthday 

50. May Day Festivities 

51. Memorial Day 

52. Midyear Promotions 

53. National Education 
Dues Collection 

54. Night School Begins—Ends 

55. Parent-Teacher Association Meet- 
ings 

56. Parent-Teacher Meetings and Con- 
ferences 

57. Parent-Teacher Council Meetings 

58. Physical Efficiency Tests (High 
School) 

59. Preregistration of Pupils 

60. Principals’ and Supervisors’ Sched- 
ule of Meetings 

61. Professional Teachers’ Association 
Meetings 

62. Publicity Releases 
Events 

63. Rallies 

64, Reception for New Staff Members 

65. Regional Professional Conferences 

66. Religious Holidays 


Association 


for Athletic 
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. Reporting to Parents (Dates) 

. Scholarship Awards Presentation 

. School Assembly Programs 

. School Chorus Performance Pro- 
(Including Concert) 

71. School Closes 

. School Exhibits 

. School Fair 

74. School Orchestra Performance Pro- 
(Including Concert) 

. School System Newsletter Distribu- 


. School and Class Picnics 

. Senior Class Day 

. Senior Class Play 

. Spring Music Festival 

. St. Patrick's Day 

81. Statistical Reports Due 

82. Student Council Meetings 

83. Student Dances and Social Activities 
84. Student Elections 

. Summer Recreation Begins and 


. Summer School Begins and Ends 
. Teacher Conferences 

88. Teacher Evaluation Dates 

89. Teacher Orientation Program 

. Testing Program 

91. Thanksgiving Programs 

. Thanksgiving Recess 

. Track Season Begins 

. Track Meets 

. University Extension Courses Begin 
. Unusual Holiday Events 

97. Valentine's Day 

. Washington's Birthday 


Developing the School Calendar 


Based on the experiences of the cur- 
rent school year, the chief school ad- 
ministrator should carefully supervise 
the scheduling or logging of activities 
and events that are to be considered in 
the subsequent school year calendar. 
This log will later help in the prepara- 
tion of: 

1. An official school calendar for the 
staff, pupils, and parents. 

2. The chief school administrators 
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yearly calendar worksheet for school- 
community public relations, 

3, The yearly calendar worksheet for 
the chief school administrator and the 
board of education. 

4, The yearly calendar worksheet for 
the professional staff in developing the 
educational program of the school sys- 
tem, 

In light of the purposes served by the 
school calendar, it is important that 
those responsible for its administration 
and maintenance plan cooperatively in 
the identification of items and events 
included in it. This planning group 
might include members of the board 
of education, the administrative and 
supervisory staff, department heads, 
representatives of existing lay commit- 
tees serving the schools, and representa- 
tives of local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 


Publicity for the School Calendar 


It is important that publicity be given 
the school calendar in the area served 


Section 17 
SCHOOL CENSUS 


The education laws of many states re- 
quire that an annual school census be 
taken of all resident minors from birth 
to a specific age. The school census is 
Опе of the principal devices for gather- 
ing information used in planning many 
areas of the school’s educational pro- 
gram. For example: 

l. The school budget is dependent 
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by the school. Both the professional and 
nonprofessional staff of the school 
should be well informed of the parts of 
the school calendar—days in session, 
school recesses, legal holidays observed 
by the school, and school conferences 
affect them directly. Parents and pu- 
pils served by the school should also be 
informed of the school calendar, for the 
schedule of days school is in session 
and in recess affects their personal and 
family planning. A good way to inform 
the school staff is by printing a com- 
plete calendar for distribution to each 
staff member. Pupils can be notified by 
teachers’ daily bulletins, announce- 
ments, and bulletin board notices. 
Parents can be informed through direct- 
mail notices, local radio station an- 
nouncements, and local newspaper bul- 
letins. It has been found to be a wise 
practice to provide institutions in the 
community, including churches, civic 
associations, and fraternal associations, 
with copies of the complete school cal- 
endar for their use in planning and 
programming. 


on the number of pupils to be educated. 

2. Boundary lines for attendance 
areas are affected by population shifts. 

3. The number of teachers required 
for each school is dependent on pupil 
population. 

4. Transportation routes and facili- 
ties must be outlined to take care of 
pupil population. 
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5. Emergency housing of pupils 
may be necessary to take care of pupil 
population. 

6. Plans affecting the sessioning of 
classes may be necessary in light of in- 
creased pupil population. 

7. School construction is based on 
the pupil population and their educa- 
tional needs, 

8. Requisitions for textbooks and 
other instructional supplies, materials, 
and equipment is based on pupil enroll- 
ment. 

9. The number of special staff mem- 
bers required is dependent on pupil 
registration in each subject-area of the 
school, 

10. Schedule-making in the second- 
ary school requires a knowledge of pu- 
pil registration. 

Each of the above factors should be 
considered in educational planning, 
both on a year-to-year basis and over 
the long-term period. Predicting, esti- 
mating, and projecting school popula- 
tions and registrations are skills de- 
manded of the administrative staff and 
the local board of education, 


Information Compiled by a School 
Census 


The school census should give com- 
plete information concerning all pre- 
school and school-age children. Such 
information as the following should be 
obtained from residents in the school 
area: 

1. Name of child. 

2. Data on parents or guardians. 

3. Complete and accurate location 
of child's home. 

4. Child's home telephone number. 

5. Sex of child. 
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6. Grade of child (if in school). 

7. Birthdate of child. 

8. Child's age in years. 

9. Bus student (yes or no, if in 
school). 

10. Was child a resident of the school 
district or system last school year? 

11. Major defects of child (if any). 


Compiling Census Information 


In some school systems, data supplied 
by the census worker is transferred to 
punched cards to facilitate quick sort- 
ing or reporting on specific points of 
statistical information. Various patterns 
of organization and procedures are em- 
ployed to supervise and maintain the 
school census. In larger school systems, 
this is a complex task requiring the 
work of many full-time staff members 
specially trained in the skills of gath- 
ering census data from original sources, 
preparing statistical information for 
machines, operating machines, main- 
taining complete and accurate data, and 
compiling reports on school population 
growths, shifts, and trends. 

The census records section of the 
school headquarters adjusts its census 
cards as new pupils move into the 
school system, as pupils leave the school 
system, or as transfers of pupils occur 
among the schools of the system. Daily 
reports from each school experiencing 
changes in the status of its pupils are 
immediately forwarded to the school 
headquarters for recording. 


Analyzing Student Population 


Data supplied on the census cards 
help analyze the school population 
and reflect shifts in population in the 
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school area. Spot maps of pupil popu- 
lation are essential for effective educa- 
tional planning and should be kept cur- 
rent and accurate at all times. Detailed 
spot maps utilizing the municipal zon- 
ing maps of the school area are essential 
for specific location purposes. Many 
spot maps use a variety of codes, colors, 
and symbols to differentiate such differ- 
ent information as pupils needing trans- 
portation, those attending special 
schools, and other similar situations that 
need to be considered in analyzing the 
student population. 

Much of this information can be 
clearly and colorfully shown on trans- 
parent overlays, which can be used in 
comparing monthly, quarterly, ог 
yearly changes. 


Time of Year for the Census 


The time of year to take the school 
census varies with school communities. 
A community that has a large exodus of 
school parents during the summer 
months and a new group of temporary 
residents during July and August would 
not, of course, wish to take their census 
during those months. Most educators 
seem to favor taking the census during 
the spring, in order to have adequate 
time to make personal contacts with all 
new kindergarten or first-grade parents, 
since children coming to school for the 
first time are usually required to take 
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certain types of immunizations before 
the child enters school. Furthermore, 
there are registration forms, school in- 
structions, and guides for both schools 
and parents of new entrants to reckon 
with, and all this takes time. Many 
school systems take their census along 
with what is popularly called "the 
spring round-up,” when kindergarten 
entrants are oriented to the school. 
Whether the school census be a con- 
tinual one or one taken on a special 
date, the following sources often pos- 
sess information that should be taken 
into consideration in educational plan- 
ning, development, and projections: 

l. Tax assessor—persons on tax 
rolls. 

2. Realtors—reports of sales or rent- 
als of property. 

3. Register of births—vital records 
of the district. 

4. Register of deaths—decreases in 
district population. 

5. Register of voters—poll lists. 

6. Public utility companies (gas, 
water, electricity )—requests for new 
meters or for changes of address. 

7. Postmaster—change of address 
cards, 
B. Newspapers serving the school 
community—housing and population 
reports. 

9. Teachers—reports of new chil- 
dren coming to school. 

10. Moving companies—families com- 
ing into or out of school district. 
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Section 18 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


At the present time, the United States 
has a shortage of more than 145,000 
classrooms, and it is anticipated that 
this shortage will continue to grow un- 
til it amounts to more than 200,000 
classrooms. Innumerable facilities such 
as gymnasiums, cafeterias, multipurpose 
rooms, administrative offices, auditori- 
ums, and other educational spaces 
needed to carry on a school program 
efficiently will also be below the ordi- 
nary requirements. 

It is estimated that school enroll- 
ments will increase in the next decade 
by more than 12 million. The resulting 
expenditure for school construction 
may well be more than 24 billion dol- 
lars. This would indicate that construc- 
tion of new facilities will comprise 
about 20 per cent of the total educa- 
tional costs in the years ahead. 

Administrators, teachers, and citizens 
of nearly every community will un- 
doubtedly find it necessary to partici- 
pate in some type of school construc- 
tion program. They will be involved in 
seven different aspects of this process, 
from the planning of the school to the 
selection of equipment. These steps in 
school construction are not always han- 
dled in the most ideal manner. For ex- 
ample, the school site is probably best 
selected after an architect has been em- 
ployed by the school district. Unfor- 
tunately, school districts that follow 
this procedure may well find themselves 
unable to locate sites within the area 


in which a school is needed. As a result, 
the board of education may determine 
school sites as a result of their geo- 
graphic location rather than their suita- 
bility to the type of school that is 
desired. Although this often results in 
serious construction and design prob- 
lems, locating the school itself within 
a reasonable distance from the homes of 
pupils may be the most important fea- 
ture of site selection. In addition, of 
course, the availability of sites dimin- 
ishes with the growth of a community, 
often forcing a slow-moving board of 
education to locate schools in an un- 
suitable location simply because other 
sites are no longer available. 

Nonetheless, in whatever order the 
steps in school construction are under- 
taken, it will be an unusual situation 
that does not involve planning, design, 
materials, administration and supervi- 
sion, financing, space decisions, and 
equipment selection. Ideally, these will 
proceed in the order in which they are 
discussed below. 


Planning 


After a community has determined 
that it has a need for further housing 
of students, the planning stages of 
school construction begin. The type of 
planning done reflects the community $ 
interest in providing quality education 
for its children. For example, if the 
teachers, administrators, school board, 
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and others meet cooperatively to assess 
the nature of the desired educational 
program and agree that this program 
should be reflected in the school build- 
ing, the first step in planning the plant 
is a positive one. It is extremely im- 
portant that the school be built to house 
the program, not the program devel- 
oped to fit the building, as was done 
with older facilities. 

The second step in planning is esti- 
mating the pupil population to deter- 
mine the size of the school plant to be 
constructed. These population estimates 
should reflect community growth for at 
least a five- to ten-year period. The 
construction should be based on pro- 
jected pupil population not less than 
five years from the present; this would 
not lead to overbuilding, yet it would 
allow a certain amount of room for 
growth after the school plant is com- 
pleted. It is important, too, to remember 
that the construction of a moderate size 
School building, from planning to com- 
pletion, may take from two to three 
years, Therefore, a five-year growth 
projection is the absolute minimum 
that should be used. Naturally, it is 
also unwise to overbuild on the basis of 
an overestimate of pupil population, 
since a community will be paying for 
unused classrooms; this money could 
be used to support a more adequate 
and desirable educational program. 

The third step is to determine the 
community's financial ability to pay for 
a school building that will reflect the 
educational program established by 
the community. 

The next, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, step in the planning is the selection 
and employment of an architect. The 
architect should have had experience in 
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school construction, he should have 
made an adequate study of the prob- 
lem, and he should have an office large 
enough to handle a project the size of 
the proposed school plant. The archi- 
tect must be willing to design the plant 
to fit the program developed by the 
school and community; he should be 
familiar with the latest low-cost ma- 
terials and procedures and have the 
time and desire to provide adequate 
supervision during the construction 
period. 

Following the selection of the archi- 
tect, the site for the school should be 
identified and purchased, or options 
taken on it. The site will affect the 
construction cost and utilitarian value 
of the school to the community. If pos- 
sible, it should be relatively flat, have 
suitable soil composition, be close to 
utilities such as water and gas, be of 
a shape that would not limit,or make 
plant construction difficult, be readily 
accessible, and be located where it will 
best serve the children of a particular 
geographic area of the community. 
Careful consideration should be given 
to the actual or potential attractiveness 
of the site and, finally, to the cost of 
the site. 

Before the final decision is made, the 
administrators, school board, and archi- 
tect should all be in agreement that 
the site is the most desirable one avail- 
able to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity and the problems of construction. 

The final step in school planning is 
the review of drawings and sketches 
made by the architect and submitted to 
the school board, teachers, administra- 
tors, and interested citizens. These 
sketches should indicate the number, 
type, and size of classrooms, labora- 
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tories, and other educational areas. The 
drawings should reveal the proposed 
site development, including access 
roads, athletic field, playgrounds, and 
the like, as well as indicating the loca- 
tion of the building. A number of 
sketches indicating all the possibilities 
should be submitted by the architect 
before he is authorized to proceed with 
final drawings. Once again, the admin- 
istrators and board should be sure that 
the proposed building meets all the pro- 
gram needs identified in the initial 
planning step. 


Design 


The design of the school plant is 
basically a function of the architect. 
However, most architects welcome sug- 
gestions, particularly as they relate to 
the educational program to be housed 
in the building. Perhaps the only single 
tule of design is that form follows func- 
tion; the design should demand as little 
financial expenditure as possible to 
achieve utility and attractiveness. Al- 
though the design of school buildings 
has lead to many community conflicts, 
it is only significant as it affects the 
beauty of the building, the educational 
program to be carried on in the build- 
ing, and the number of students to be 
housed. 

One of the greatest areas of conflict 
concerns whether the school should 
have one or more stories. Educational 
and architectural surveys indicate that, 
if land is available at a cost that is not 
prohibitive, a one-story building is the 
least expensive to build because of sav- 
ings in fireproofing, footings, frame- 
work, and waste building space, such 
as stair wells, 
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It must be remembered in designing 
any plant that the less noneducational 
space (such as corridors and lobbies) 
included the more educational space 
can be bought for the same financial 
outlay. Therefore, it follows that non- 
instructional areas should be held to a 
minimum. This need for more educa- 
tional space for a fewer number of 
dollars has had a significant effect on 
school design during the past decade 
of increased school construction ac- 
tivity. 


Materials 


Since World War II, the introduction 
of new materials in school construction 
has lead to a significant change in the 
appearance of schools. These materials 
not only have decreased the relative 
cost of construction, but have also de- 
creased the maintenance costs of the 
school district. Using painted cinder 
block walls, eliminating false ceilings, 
using the roof deck as the ceiling, leav- 
ing I-beams exposed, using inexpensive 
tile on a concrete slab floor, using pre- 
fabricated materials such as aluminum 
or steel panels for outside walls—all 
these things have significantly assisted 
many communities in providing educa- 
tional space for the least possible 
money. The use of wood, tile, glass, 
and steel, and the decreased use of such 
materials as plaster, have led to vast 
changes in the construction of schools. 
As a community builds its schools, 
every effort should be made to substi- 
tute prefabricated, attractive, light- 
weight, and easily maintained materials 
for materials that would be more ex- 
pensive or necessitate a longer COn- 
struction period. 
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Administration and Supervision 


To insure that an adequate construc- 
tion job is done and that construction 
schedules and specifications are being 
met, careful attention to administration 
and adequate supervision must be pro- 
vided. Although this is primarily the 
responsibility of the architect, it is also 
a responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion and its chief executive officer. It 
is not uncommon to find the board of 
education employing a trained and 
qualified supervisor to work with the 
chief school officer to insure that proper 
construction procedures are followed 
and that everything goes according to 
plan. Even with the best-developed 
plans, it is not unusual for problems to 
arise because of errors in specifications 
and plans, shortages of materials, late 
deliveries, and many other factors. The 
final responsibility of the architect, 
chief school officer, and the contractor 
is to inspect the plant and recommend 
all final payments and acceptance of 
the plant by the board of education. 


Financing 


There are two ways a community 
may finance capital construction; one 
is to use funds on hand or specifically 
allocated in the fiscal budget; the other 
is to use long-term financing, usually 
through the sale of construction bonds. 
Along with these two methods, federal 
and state funds are often available to 
the local district to pay for all or a 
portion of the construction costs. These 
funds, available in the form of federal 
and state aid, vary from community to 
community and state to state, so the 
local district should investigate this 
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financial assistance through the United 
States Office of Education and the local 
state department of education before 
construction begins. 

Because of the increased costs of 
school construction in recent years and 
the need for continued building, the 
majority of school districts are financ- 
ing their building programs through the 
sale of 20 to 30 year construction bonds, 
paying from 2 per cent to 5 per cent 
interest to the purchaser. The advan- 
tage of this type of financing is that 
the costs of construction are spread over 
a number of years, and it is thus easier 
for the community to pay the cost of 
the program. The obvious disadvantage 
is the interest that must be paid, often 
adding a quarter to a half to the basic 
cost of the construction. 


Space 


In general, there are five specific edu- 
cational spaces that must be provided 
in a school, and the architect must be 
sure that they are within the limitations 
established by the board of education, 
the community, and, in many cases, the 
state, These spaces are as follows: 

1. Instruction—classrooms, audito- 
rium, gymnasium, library, workshops, 
laboratories, art rooms, homemaking 
rooms, multipurpose rooms, music 
areas, and other space where students 
learn. 

2. Administration—space for the 
principal, secretary, guidance, faculty 


lounge, health clinic. 
8. Circulation — corridors, lobby, 
stairs. 


4. Service—toilets, cafeteria, kitchen, 
lockers, faculty dining, custodial areas, 
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closets, and space for service equip- 
ment. 

5. Accessories—storage, boiler room, 
fan rooms, and other areas necessary 
for the functioning of the school plant. 


Equipping 

One consideration that also demands 
attention before, during, and after con- 
struction is equipping the school plant. 
A number of school districts have com- 
pleted school buildings and found that 
money was not available for desks, 
laboratory tables and equipment, cafe- 
teria equipment, and so on, and much- 
needed schools have had to stand empty 
for a period of time. It is the responsi- 
bility of school officials and the archi- 
tect to determine the equipment costs 
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as well as the building cost, and the 
funds allocated for equipment must be 
kept available for this purpose only, 
Often the architect will specify that 
certain built-in equipment will be pro- 
vided by the contractor. All other furni- 
ture and equipment should be selected 
cooperatively by the faculty, the admin- 
istration, and the architect, to insure 
that they will match the decor of the 
building and will permit the proper 
functioning of the educational program 
for which the building has been de- 
signed. 


For related information, see: 


Equipment 
School Construction for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The construction of a school for the 
physically handicapped presents partic- 
ular problems to the district that finds 
this type of building necessary for its 
educational program, The experience 
of the Jane A. Neil School for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, provides a good example 
of the steps that can effectively be un- 
dertaken prior to, and during, the con- 
struction process. The construction of 
this school involved four years of con- 
centrated study before construction was 
even begun. 


Preliminary Planning Steps 


Plans of many other cities were in- 
vestigated, and an architect who had 
previous experience in building and 
remodeling this type of school was em- 
ployed. Teachers and therapists who 
understood the needs of youngsters 
with orthopedic, cardiac, and other 
physical impairments were consulted, 
and two committees of physicians went 
over the proposed plan in conferences 
and made detailed suggestions. The 
results of this search provided a pro- 
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gram for 255 handicapped and non- 
handicapped students. 


Housing Handicapped with the 
Nonhandicapped 


A number of significant decisions 
were made before construction was be- 
gun. One of these was that it would be 
better emotionally and socially for 
physically handicapped children to at- 
tend school with nonhandicapped stu- 
dents. Therefore, the school was de- 
signed to house both. The classes were 
kept separated, but dual use was 
planned for the large facilities, such as 
the library, auditorium, gymnasium, 
and lunchroom. This grouping of chil- 
dren who are physically handicapped 
with those who are not has benefited 
both groups. For example: 

l. Nonhandicapped childern learn 
responsibility as they take charge of 
wheel chairs at fire drill. 

2. They are stimulated to greater 
effort when they see what is accom- 
plished scholastically by pupils who 
have lost much school time with re- 
peated illness and operations. 

3. They are cheered in the face of 
their own troubles by the contagious 
courage and cheerfulness of children in 
huge braces or children playing modi- 
fied basketball from wheel chairs. 

4. The handicapped gain psychologi- 
cally and socially from daily contact 
With healthy youngsters. 

а. The healthy come to treat the 
handicapped as equals. 

b. The handicapped are respected 
for the things they can do, with- 
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out thought of the things they 
cannot do. 

5. Both types of pupils gain from the 
more complete library and other shared 
facilities that are economically feasible 
in an integrated school. 

Nonhandicapped pupils occupy the 
west wing of the U-shaped building; 
the handicapped occupy.the remainder 
of the building. The flexible space ar- 
rangement will permit conversion of 
classrooms to regular school purposes 
should the Salk vaccine and other im- 
munization measures reduce the num- 
ber of children with physical impair- 
ments. Should present facilities become 
inadequate, however, the U-shaped 
building can be enlarged into a com- 
plete square around a closed court. 


Preplanning by a Community 


Before a community embarks on the 
construction of a school for the physi- 
cally handicapped, it will be necessary 
to identify the types of problems the 
communitys children have and the 
facilities that will be needed to meet 
these problems. Before a special school 
is constructed, the facilities of the home , 
school should be investigated to deter- 
mine whether they can meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the handicapped boys 
and girls. If the local school cannot 
meet their needs, or if the staff is not 
available at the home school for instruc- 
tional purposes, the community should 
provide special facilities. Howéver, as 
has been mentioned, for the benefit of 
the students the school should house 
both physically handicapped and those 
who are not. 


/ 
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Considerations Involved in the 
Construction Program 


Assuming a community needs a 
school for the handicapped, nine con- 
siderations involving program and con- 
struction must be taken into account. 
No other type of school so dramatically 
illustrates the concept that “form fol- 
lows function.” 

1. Problems of Getting to School 

Some handicapped children require 
bus transportation to and from school. 
This includes children in wheelchairs 
and on crutches; those with severe 
heart conditions, who should not walk 
any distance or struggle with rush-hour 
public transportation; those who need 
much protection, such as hemophiliacs 
who bleed at the slightest accident, and 
those with brittle bones that break 
easily; and children who might get to 
school on a good day, but could not 
when streets are icy. 

Architecturally, this means that a 
bus-loading platform for the school 
should be provided. It should be cov- 
ered to protect it from snow, ice, and 
rain, and large enough so a third of the 
busses can unload simultaneously. With 
less space, some pupils would have to 
come to. school early and others would 
be late for class, since unloading the 
crippled thildren is a slow operation. 

An anteroom with space to line up 
wheelchairs or walkers should be pro- 
vided. It should have doors closing the 
area off from the outdoor platform and 
the main school corridor, so the entire 
building will not be chilled. 

There should be outside ramps for 
children brought to school by private 
car or taxi and for handicapped adults 
who participate in the school's commu- 
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nity program. And there should be 
toilet and rest facilities for the bus 
drivers. и 

2. Provisions јог Freedom of Move- 
ment 

Either one-story construction or 
ramps and elevators are needed to per- 
mit handicapped children to make use 
of the various facilities. Freedom of 
movement for wheelchairs and chil- 
dren with awkward braces are facili- 
tated by wide corridors, smooth floors, 
and wide doorways; wide spaces be- 
tween seats, at the front and rear of 
classrooms, and before the chalkboards; 
absence of thresholds and door sills; 
plenty of space in toilet rooms; and 
rest stations in the corridors that pro- 
vide recessed benches on which a child 
can sit if the block-long walk proves too 
arduous. 

3. Auditorium Construction 

The stage must be designed with two 
ramps, so pupils may move on or off the 
stage from either side and handicapped 
children will not be prevented from 
participating in auditorium activities. 
One ramp in Neil School leads from the 
corridor across the back of the stage to 
provide a stage entrance on the far 
side. On the corridor side, a ramp leads 
from the rear of the stage down into the 
audience area. 

The height of the stage must be con- 
sidered carefully, since the ramps 
should not be too steep. Because of the 
low stage, the space beneath cannot 
be used for seat storage, so closet stor- 
age space must be provided. 

4. Planning of Classrooms 

Classroom space must be well 
planned. In Neil School, classrooms 
planned for 15 to 20 pupils measure 
96 by 38 feet. Three times the usual 
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floor space should be allocated, so chil- 
dren in wheelchairs will be able to 
move easily from one work center in 
the classroom to another, and those 
with uncontrolled movements will not 
interfere with their neighbors. 

Extra-wide desk tables permit the 
handicapped child to have more of his 
work materials within reach. This 
lessens the danger of the spastic child’s 
pushing his books and supplies to the 
floor, which frequently happens as a 
result of surplus motions that accom- 
pany his attempts to function, 

Self-help provisions are also impor- 
tant. So as many pupils as possible may 
care for themselves, railings should be 
provided in corridors, at the chalk tray, 
vertically at the side of the chalk- 
boards, and at toilet stalls. 

Toilet stalls should be large, to in- 
crease the number who can provide for 
themselves, Stall doors should be auto- 
matically operated, and toilet rooms 
should be large enough to permit 
maneuverability. They should be 
located close to classrooms; for the 
youngest pupils, they should be directly 
accessible within the classrooms. 

Wardrobe and  cupboard doors 
should slide sideways, rather than swing 
outward. The child on crutches or in a 
wheelchair may have difficulty with a 
swinging door, but he can put away his 
own coat or obtain classroom supplies 
if a door slides sideways at a light 
touch, 

5. Need for Attendants 

Even with these building facilities, 
some pupils may not be able to care 
for their own needs. Attendants must be 
available to push their wheel chairs, to 
dress and undress them, to take them 
to toilets, and to feed them. 
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The use of attendants decreases the 
number of children condemned to an 
isolated life at home; it enables chil- 
dren with severe handicaps—such as 
those with cerebral palsy or paralysis, 
children learning to use an artificial 
arm or leg, and children born without 
arms—to come to school. 

The presence of more severely handi- 
capped children with attendants re- 
quires further space for dressing tables 
in the toilet rooms and more space per 
pupil in the lunchroom. And the at- 
tendants themselves will require dress- 
ing rooms. 

6. Therapy and Play 

Many youngsters require extensive 
physical therapy. This group includes 
post-polio cases, amputees learning to 
use prostheses, and victims of cerebral 
palsy. The city of Chicago provides this 
service through registered physical 
therapists who work in the school under 
the direction of the child’s family phy- 
sician. 

The therapists interpret the child’s 
physical needs to classroom teachers on 
a close and personal basis. They may 
help the teacher decide how much pres- 
sure to put on a particular child for 
academic achievement, suggest his 
need for particular experiences in the 
arts, crafts, shop, or gymnasium pro- 
gram to strengthen particular muscles, 
and devise techniques by which the 
child can surmount his handicap in 
classroom activities. Chicago provides 
one physical therapist for each 50 
physically handicapped children, along 
with physical therapy facilities. 

Neil School has two treatment rooms 
equipped for many varieties of exer- 
cise. There are treatment booths, a 
whirlpool bath and Hubbard tank, and 
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a small swimming pool with a hoist lift 
on an overhead trolley. A helpless child 
can be dressed on a table at poolside, 
then lifted and placed in the water at 
appropriate depth. The pool is ade- 
quate for recreational swimming and 
splashing by a group of not more than 
six children. 

Ingenious physical education teach- 
ers, with training and experience in 
work with the handicapped, give full 
consideration to each child’s limitations 
and potentialities at Neil School. They 
adapt a great variety of exercises and 
sports to these youngsters. 

Ball games are made exciting fun for 
teams in wheel chairs and crutches; 
crutches, artificial legs, and braces do 
not prevent the children from going 
through the steps of a square dance; 
and field day brings out a wide assort- 
ment of special races and field events. 
But muscles are hardening while life 
takes on more fun for these handi- 
capped children. 

Architecturally, such services mean 
that a good-sized gymnasium is needed. 
In Neil School, a combination gym and 
auditorium gets much use, and the 20- 
by-56-foot receiving room provides 
space for recreational therapy when 
busses are not unloading. 

Outdoor play is important to handi- 
capped children, but in many schools 
they must remain behind at recess 
while the class goes outdoors because 
of stairs, distance, or a rough play- 
ground. The lower grades of Neil 
School have direct access to an asphalt- 
surfaced outdoor play space, six inches 
below floor-level. These play areas, 
fenced and hedged for privacy, become 
outdoor extensions of all classrooms 
with south and east exposures. For the 
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older pupils, there is an extensive play- 
ground area covered with black top, 
also six inches below floor level. 

7. Personal and. Social Guidance 

Any group of physically handicapped: 
pupils has a higher percentage of chil- 
dren with emotional difficulties than 
a comparable group of nonhandicapped 
children. Parents often need advice on 
discipline and management of handi- 
capped children, and many community 
agencies are working with these chil- 
dren and their parents. Representatives 
of these agencies want information and 
cooperation from the school For ex- 
ample, state rehabilitation services be- 
gin to plan their futures with the older 
youngsters even before they become 
formally eligible for rehabilitation. Such 
services require offices for psychologists 
and guidance workers. Neil School has 
three such clinic rooms. Each has run- 
ning water, cupboard space, and elec- 
tric outlets, and each is large enough to 
be used for individual conferences or 
small group meetings. 

8. Speech Therapy 

A physically handicapped group 
often includes a large number of chil- 
dren with severe speech difficulties. 
Some have organic defects of the speech 
mechanism or neurological impairment 
of the speech function. The protected 
life the child may have led at home 
sometimes results in immature speech, 
poor speech habits, or faulty voice 
habits. 

A speech clinic and a full-time speech 
therapist are therefore necessities. The 
clinic should have a mirror and running 
water, It should be large enough for 
therapists to work with small groups of 
children and for joint interviews with 
parents and professional workers. 
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9. Psychological Services 

Psychological services in diagnosis, 
counseling, and therapy are more neces- 
sary in the special school. This requires 
another attractive clinic room with 
soundproofing, running water, and ade- 
quate waiting space. 


Financing Schools for the 
Handicapped 


Construction of facilities to house the 
handicapped of our nation’s children is 
often limited because of financial con- 
siderations in the local community. 
However, the past few years have seen 
a rise in state funds available. Some- 
times these funds are provided on a 
matching basis; in certain instances, the 
total amount is paid by the individual 
state. 


Section 20 
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A community that has identified a 
need for this type of special construc- 
tion and programing should investigate, 
through their own departments of edu- 
cation, the availability of funds. Since 
a basic premise of public education is 
the responsibility of educating all chil- 
dren, it is difficult to believe that those 
who need assistance because of a physi- 
cal limitation should not be included. 
They are and will become vital, con- 
tributing members of our society. 

(Parts of this section were based on 
copyrighted material from The Nation’s 
Schools, used by permission of The 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., 
Chicago, 1957. All rights reserved.) 


For related information, see: 


School Construction 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Four organizational plans are generally 
evident in the schools of the United 
States. These plans are developed on 
the basis of community needs, re- 
sources, philosophy, and tradition. 


Eight-Four Plan 


This is the traditional method of or- 
Zanizing the nation's schools. Ideally, 
students from kindergarten through 
eighth grade are housed in one build- 
ing, and students in grades nine 
through twelve are housed in a high 
School. Opponents of this organization 


feel that when grades seven and eight 
are part of an elementary school pro- 
gram, the ability of the program and 
facilities to meet the needs of the early 
adolescents is often impaired. Propo- 
nents claim that this kind of organiza- 
tion slows down the rapid "growing-up" 
process of these students—which, they 
feel, is desirable. 


Six-Three-Three Plan 


This plan of organization is found in 
many urban areas and states that sup- 
port the junior high school concept. 
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The opponents of this plan claim that 
expenses are greater with this type of 
organization and that students are sub- 
jected to the “high school” academic 
and social program at too early an age. 
The proponents claim that the six-year 
elementary school, three-year junior 
high school, and three-year senior high 
school provide the most significant edu- 
cational program. This thinking is 
based on theories of child growth and 
development that hold that various de- 
grees of readiness to learn specific con- 
cepts and skills take place at varying 
rates, 


Six-Two-Four Plan 


This organization is found in some 
communities where the 6-3-3 plan is 
unacceptable because of many factors. 
Space limitations may be one; the phi- 
losophy that ninth grade for achieve- 
ment purposes should be part of the 
senior high school, may be another. In- 
ability of the community to provide 
adequate facilities and staff to meet 
ninth-grade needs in a three-year 
junior high school may be very sig- 
nificant, or there may be reservations 
about the wisdom of placing seventh 
and ninth graders in the same building, 
because of the wide range of social 
development at these ages. 


Six-Six Plan 


This plan, which separates the dis- 
trict into an elementary and a second- 
ary school, has found favor in commu- 
nities that oppose the idea of a junior 
high school where there is an eco- 
nomic need to share such expensive 
facilities as an auditorium, a cafeteria, 
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shops, and science labs. Most districts 
with this type of organization attempt 
to separate the junior and senior high 
school students by “wings” or other 
means, so there will be a minimum of 
social contact between them. 


K-Twelve Plan 


This plan, in which all the district's 
young people are housed in a single 
building, is found in some rural com- 
munities where the number of students 
does not justify the building of more 
than one school plant with the neces- 
sary facilities to provide a sound educa- 
tional program for all pupils. 


K-Three and Four-Six Plans 


This plan, which calls for housing 
primary grades together in a building, 
is basically a neighborhood school con- 
cept. Several K-3 schools are built in 
various neighborhoods to provide only 
primary experiences for young chil- 
dren. After the completion of grade 
three, all the districts children are 
brought together in larger intermediate 
schools for grades four through six. This 
type of organization can be less expen- 
sive; such large facilities as gymna- 
siums, cafeterias, auditoriums, and the 
like need not be duplicated in the pri- 
mary school buildings, but may be con- 
centrated in the large intermediate 
school since young children do not 
have the same need for these facilities 
as students in the intermediate grades. 


The Ungraded School 


This plan of organization provides а 
program in which students do not prog- 
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ress from grade to grade, but move at 
their own rates of speed through vari- 
ous achievement level groups. Chrono- 
logical age is not a factor, and promo- 
tion and retention is unknown; a 
student may conceivably spend from 
five to seven years in the school before 
entering seventh grade, depending on 
his rate of intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional growth. This type of school is 
still in its infancy, and it is still con- 
sidered experimental, 


Guidelines for Organization 


Regardless of the type of organiza- 
tion a community desires for its schools, 
Morphet, Johns and Reller? suggest a 
number of guidelines that are useful in 
evaluating an existing organization or 
in developing an organizational plan: 


1. The value of any organizational plan 
must be determined fundamentally in 
terms of the opportunity that it provides 
for the development of the desired edu- 
cational program. 

2. The organizational units need to be 
understood as instruments through which 
more adequate provisions can be made for 
caring for individual pupil differences. 

3. The plan of organization involving 

е various schools must provide for the 
continuous educational development of 
children and youth, 


Section 21 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


The total educational program of the 
state, like that of the local school dis- 
tricts within a state, requires adminis- 
tration and supervision. To provide for 
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4. The organizational plan must be con- 
tinuously or periodically re-examined in a 
constructive manner with a view to assist- 
ing schools to meet educational purposes in 
a more effective manner or to provide a 
basis for modifying the plan. 

5. The school should be large enough 
to make available necessary specialized 
competencies and services at reasonable 
cost; it should be small enough to be com- 
prehensible to the student and to facilitate 
the recognition of and the provisions for 
individual differences. 

6. In large schools, some of the advan- 
tages of the smaller unit can be attained 
through the organization of "schools within 


the school." 
7. The school should be characterized 


by both homogeneity and heterogeneity. 


There has been a great deal of con- 
flict over the most effective type of 
school organization. All these plans 
have strengths and weaknesses. How- 
ever, it is well to point out that some 
of the plans have more potential, in 
terms of providing for meeting individ- 
ual and community needs, than do 
others. 


Note to Section 20 


1 Edgar L. Morphet, R. L. Johns, and Theo- 
dore L. Reller, Educational Administration: 
Concepts, Practices and Issues, (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), pp. 
266-269. 


OF EDUCATION 


this requirement, a chief administrative 
educational officer for the state is ordi- 
narily appointed or elected to a post 
that may be termed State Superintend- 
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ent, Commissioner of Education, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, or some 
similar title. 

The chief administrative officer for 
education in the state is selected in dif- 
ferent ways. In some states, such as in 
New York, he is appointed by the gov- 
ernor; in other states, such as Wash- 
ington, he is elected by the people. In 
still others, he is selected by the state 
board of education. 

The chief administrative officer for 
education in the state is usually respon- 
sible to some type of board of educa- 
tion at the state level. Not all states 
have such boards, but in those that do, 
the board functions in a manner similar 
to that of a board of education at the 
local level. It is responsible for educa- 
tional policies within the state, and the 
state superintendent for education is 
usually the executive officer who ad- 
ministers the policies it establishes. 

The chief state administrative offi- 
cer for education ordinarily has a staff 
that forms the state department of edu- 
cation and functions at the state level 
in a manner similar to the way a super- 
intendent's staff functions at the local 
level, 


Functions of the Department 


The department of education at the 
state level is responsible for the admin- 
istration and supervision of the various 
aspects of the educational program 
within the state. Under the state super- 
intendent of education, it functions in 
accordance with the policies established 
by the state board of education, when 
such a board exists within the state; 
otherwise, it is responsible to the pol- 
icy-making individual or group respon- 
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sible for the educational program of the 
state. 

There are many variations in the 
functions performed by state depart- 
ments of education throughout the 
country. However, an effective depart- 
ment is usually concerned with matters 
pertaining to curriculum, instruction, 
finance, attendance, school construc- 
tion, teacher certification, and other 
vital services that aid the schools in 
performing their functions for the local 
school district. 

Ordinarily, the department of edu- 
cation within the state not only oper- 
ates in an advisory capacity, but also 
in a regulatory capacity. It can be as- 
sumed that the state superintendent 
and his department of education will 
ordinarily serve an advisory capacity on 
such matters as curriculum, since the 
local school district must adapt instruc- 
tional programs to the local situation in 
order to provide an effective education 
for the children of the district. How- 
ever, in matters involving finance, 
teacher certification, and pupil attend- 
ance, the state department may well 
function in a regulatory manner. 


Regulatory Functions of State 
Departments of Education 


State departments of education are 
responsible for many regulatory func- 
tions designed to safeguard the lives of 
the children of the state and to assure 
educational opportunities for each of 
them. Some regulations and standards 
guarantee safety and economy in the 
use of educational funds, such as those 
related to school building construction 
and those concerned with the adminis- 
tration of state financial aid for schools. 
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To assure efficiency in the management 
of schools, and to provide a framework 
and a basic minimum for the instruc- 
tional program, state departments of 
education also exercise such regulatory 
functions as establishing certification 
requirements for various classes of pro- 
fessional workers and requiring that 
certain subjects be taught in every pub- 
lic elementary school of the state. Such 
regulations as those dealing with com- 
pulsory school attendance illustrate the 
regulatory functions designed to guar- 
antee an educated citizenry. 


Operational Functions of State 
Departments of Education 


In addition to leadership and regu- 
latory functions, many state depart- 
ments of education are responsible for 
operational functions assigned to them 
by the state legislature, such as making 
provision within the schools for pro- 
grams of instruction in citizenship, 
trades, adult education, and vocational 
rehabilitation, and providing teacher 
retirement services. 

The leadership, consultative, and in- 


Section 22 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer schools have five fundamental 
purposes: 

1. To enable pupils further to enrich 
their regular school courses. 

2. To enable pupils to make up work 
which they failed or were unable to 
take during the regular school year. 

3. To enable pupils of sufficient abil- 
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formational functions of state depart- 
ments of education are often effective 
in many states in improving educational 
programs and fostering the professional 
growth of teachers. Information about 
various areas and subjects provided 
through bulletins, guides, syllabi, and 
other printed materials give guidance, 
suggestions, and assistance to local 
school personnel in curriculum-im- 
provement activities. Leadership exer- 
cised through participation of depart- 
ment personnel in workshops, in-service 
programs, and conferences at local and 
regional levels is effective in raising the 
quality of educational programs and 
assisting those directly responsible for 
its operation and implementation. 
Local school personnel should con- 
tinuously seek to maintain a functional 
liaison with state departments of educa- 
tion, for there is much assistance to be 
gained through such a relationship. 


For related information, see: 


Legal Foundations 
Philosophical Foundations 


ity and maturity to complete a school 
program in less than the normally re- 
quired time, when reasons for doing so 
are acceptable. 

4. To enable pupils to satisfy special 
college entrance requirements. 

5. To enable veterans to complete 
high school courses. 
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Organization of the Summer School 


The basic organization of the sum- 
mer school should be patterned after 
that of the regular school, if the sum- 
mer school is to provide a functional 
and significant educational program. 
To accomplish its objectives, a summer 
school should be housed in a building 
designed for educational purposes and 
use the equipment of that building to 
provide adequate instruction, 

A full-time administrator must be 
employed to supervise the staff, the 
pupils and the program. The responsi- 
bilities of the administrator will be 
similar to those of the regular school 
administrator, except for differences de- 
termined by the type of summer-school 
program provided. Teachers with cer- 
tificates should be assigned only to 
classes they have been prepared to 
teach, and they must be given super- 
vision and assistance to insure the max- 
imum educational gains from their 
instruction. 

The students who are admitted to 
instruction at summer school must have 
the consent of their home school prin- 
cipals, and the courses they take must 
also be approved or recommended by 
their home school principals. Some 
type of permission form, signed by the 
principal, should be required as stand- 
ard procedure for enrollment. Of 
course, this regulation would not ap- 
ply to veterans, high school graduates, 
or adults, but it should apply to stu- 
dents who have left school after at- 
taining the legal age but whose class 
has not yet graduated. 

The summer school session should 
last a minimum of 35 days including 
registration day. Classes should be at 
least 80 minutes in length; but they can 
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be longer, and they should be in the 
case of laboratory sciences. 

Classes should be organized so no 
more than one course is being taught 
in the same room, with a maximum of 
35 students per class. In many subject 
areas it is desirable to register fewer 
students, since the concentrated study 
and evaluation required is more feasi- 
ble in small classes. The school library 
should be available for the use of all 
students under the supervision of a 
trained librarian, and guidance counsel- 
ing services should be established on a 
scheduled basis. 


Financing the Summer School 


The financing of summer-school pro- 
grams usually follows one of the follow- 
ing three procedures or a combination 
of any of the three: 

1. State aid. This is money paid by 

the state to support summer-school pro- 
grams. As in the regular day school, this 
aid is usually based on pupil attend- 
ance. 
2. Tuition paid by the student. This 
type of financing is very prevalent for 
schools who accept out-of-district stu- 
dents. The students pay the difference 
between the state aid and the actual 
cost of their program, so the taxpayer 
of a local school district is not burdened 
with additional expense for out-of-dis- 
trict pupils. 

3. Tax revenues allotted by the local 
board of education. This is the most 
desirable method of financing local 
summer school education. In combina- 
tion with state aid and out-of-district 
student tuition, it forms the basic pat- 
tern of summer school financing. 

The same standards of quality that 
apply to the regular school should ap- 
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ply to summer school. Examinations, 
homework, pupil contributions—all 
form an integral part of the summer 
school. In no instance should the sum- 
mer school be an easy way to earn a 
high school credit, or make up failed 
courses. Careful attention by the state 
education departments, the local school 
boards, and administrators will insure 
a quality education for all in attend- 
ance. 


Administrative Practices for 
Summer School 


Administrative Handbook on Sum- 
mer Secondary Schools, published by 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, lists a number of administrative 
practices for the guidance of adminis- 
trators establishing and operating sum- 
mer schools: 

1. Pre-session 


a. Meeting of area principals and guid- 
ance counselors to discuss purposes, 
program, and administrative pro- 
cedures of the summer secondary 
school. 

b. Preparation of an information bul- 
letin containing the summer-school 
program, registration procedures, 
regulations, and other pertinent in- 
formation. Distribution of bulletin 
and registration blanks to pupils in 
area schools well before close of 
regular school year. Publicizing 
course offerings and registration pro- 
cedures in press and in bulletins to 
parents. 

c. Selection of qualified, experienced, 
and competent teachers. 

d. Meeting of summer-school staff prior 
to opening session to discuss admin- 
istrative routine, textbook distribu- 
tion, supplies, use of library, note- 
book standards, etc. 

2. Registration 
a. Completion of pupil registration and 
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issuance of program cards before 
the first day of the summer school 
session. 

b. Pupils attend fulllength class ses- 
sions on first day. 


. Administration of Program 


a. Sample three-period schedule: 

First period ..... 8:00— 9:25 
Second period ... 9:30-11:25 
Third period ....11:00—12:25 

b. Encouraging pupils to use library 
facilities of the school. 

c. Providing supervised study halls for 
pupils who have free periods. 

d. Requiring pupils to keep neat, ac- 
curate notebooks. 

e. Requiring teachers to prepare lesson 
plans or outlines of learning activi- 
ties. 

f. Avoiding excessive use of classroom 
instructional time for testing, copy- 
ing questions and blackboard out- 
lines, etc. Use of mimeographed or 
other duplicated materials. 


. Academic Records and Attendance Re- 


ports 

a. Keeping careful academic records 
and attendance reports for all pupils. 

b. Keeping pupils and parents informed 
regarding pupil progress, reasons for 
unsatisfactory work, ways of improv- 


ing. 

c. Emphasizing to pupils and parents 
the importance of regular attend- 
ance. Notifying parents immediately 
when a pupil is absent; calling atten- 
tion to minimum requirement of 30 
days of attendance. 

d. Sending a complete report of each 
pupils academic progress to the 
home school. 


. A Suggested 1958 Summer School Ses- 


sion 
Registration completed— 

Friday, June 27, 1958 

Classes start— 
Monday, June 30, 1958 

Examinations— 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Supplementary Regulations 
1. Principals or other administrative heads 


will be held strictly responsible for all 
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acts of commission or omission by teach- 
ers, clerks, or assistants, which are con- 
trary to any Education Department 
regulations. Such action will be suffi- 
cient ground for refusal or withdrawal 
of Education Department approval. 

2. Before July 15, each school shall file 
with the Education Department a list 
of teachers with their qualifications and 
a complete program showing the exact 
semester of work in each class, the name 
of the teacher, the number of pupils, 
the exact time of beginning and ending 
of the class period, together with all 
other data required by the Education 
Department. 

3. No summer secondary school shall 
make use of any annex or rooms outside 
the school building for instructional 
purposes. 

4. For instructional purposes, two in- 
stances of tardiness of not more than 
15 minutes each should be counted as 
one absence; each tardiness of over 15 
minutes should be considered an ab- 
sence. 

5. No auditors should be allowed in the 


Section 23 
TIME ALLOTMENTS 


The elementary school is organized 
with two basic types of schedules: (1) 
the fixed schedule, which affects the 
entire school—such as the daily open- 
ing and closing of school, the schedul- 
ing of lunch periods, and the use of 
special rooms; and (2) the classroom 
schedules, which affect the day-to-day 
instruction of classroom groups. 


Characteristics of Good 
Classroom Programs 


The nature of the daily program in 
individual classrooms determines to a 
large degree the effectiveness of in- 
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class, and only persons desirous of 

credit should be permitted to attend, 

6. No summer secondary school shall issue 
a diploma of graduation. 

7. In the case of pupils who are repeating 
a science course, the home school prin- 
cipal should indicate on the summer 
school permission form whether or not 
the pupil has completed a satisfactory 
laboratory manual.? 

As a final consideration, it is impor- 
tant that the home school accept the 
courses passed by a summer school 
pupil If the home schools do not do 
this, the summer school program will 
lose its meaning for the local pupils in 
attendance. 


Notes to Section 22 


1 The University of the State of New York, 
Administrative Handbook on Summer Second- 
ary Schools ( Albany: State Education Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Secondary School Super- 
vision, 1958), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., pp. 11-18. 


struction in an elementary school. The 
primary objective in the development 
of daily classroom schedules is to pro- 
vide time for suitable and varied learn- 
ing experiences for all the children. It 
is this need for flexibility that best char- 
acterizes the daily program of the ele- 
mentary school classroom. 

Experience has shown that it is diffi 
cult to set up definite and specific time 
requirements in each subject. Teaching 
and learning do not work that way for 
young children; even such factors as 
the temperature and last night's tele- 
vision program have a bearing on the 
rate and speed of their learning. What 
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can be taught in a few minutes to 
bright, alert, well-rested youngsters 
may take much more time when cir- 
cumstances are less happy. Needs and 
conditions within the classroom vary 
from day to day. One child may require 
a great deal of the teacher's time to- 
day and not so much tomorrow. A 
group of children may need to study 
science for several days in succession, 
almost to the exclusion of social studies. 
Some days all the reading will be done 
in connection with a history or geog- 
raphy lesson, and the regular reading 
period will be shortened or omitted. In 
the elementary school, teaching should 
be so merged with activities that chil- 
dren will have broadened experiences, 
and any outline must be flexible enough 
to allow for unforeseen incidents and 
interests. 

Flexibility, however, should never be 
interpreted as a license to teach any- 
thing without regard for the total in- 
structional program. It is not uncom- 
mon to find teachers, influenced 
strongly by outside pressures, spend- 
ing a disproportionate amount of time 
on a particular subject or area of cur- 
rently high public concern. This has 
happened in some schools during the 
recent period of widespread public 
criticism of the teaching of reading and 
science, Teachers left to their own de- 
vices often feel compelled to allocate 
more and more time to these subjects, 
to the neglect and often the exclusion of 
other essential teaching. Flexibility, if 
it is to contribute to the quality of in- 
struction, must be considered a respon- 
sibility as well as an opportunity for 
each teacher to tailor the daily program 
to the particular needs of the children. 

The relative competency of individ- 
ual teachers has a significant influence 
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on the daily program. An experienced 
teacher may be moving from daily to 
weekly planning and scheduling. An- 
other teacher, whose experience has 
been limited to a subject-type daily 
schedule, may be encouraged and as- 
sisted to explore the possibilities of 
teaching one of the major curriculum 
areas—such as language arts—as an in- 
terrelated whole. Another teacher on 
the same grade level may be able to 
plan his instruction weeks ahead on the 
basis of large, comprehensive units. 


Finding Time in the Daily Schedule 


Is there enough time in the school 
day to provide instruction in all areas of 
the curriculum, with all their related 
subjects and facets? The answer is usu- 
ally “No,” if the daily schedule is 
thought of in terms of compartmental- 
ized teaching on a day-to-day basis. 
Enough time can only be provided in 
classrooms where instruction is planned 
in terms of long-range objectives: 
Large blocks of time over a period of 
days or weeks, depending on the grade 
level, are outlined to provide for the 
study of units and related activities, and 
teachers evaluate their daily programs 
periodically, revising and adapting as 
the needs of the children dictate. In this 
way they have a constant check on the 
use of their own time as well as that of 
the children. The tendency to overem- 
phasize or to neglect certain areas is 
minimized, and a well-balanced pro- 
gram for the children is the result. 

Figure П-11 illustrates the type of 
class schedule that tends to be rather 
fixed and rigid in time allotments and 
the sequence in which specified cur- 
riculum areas are met. Figure II-12 
illustrates a block plan of scheduling 
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Figure II-11. 
CHART 1 
Activities in Grade 3 
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Figure I-12. 


CHART 2 


Activities in Grade 3 


Opening the Day (Flag 
Salute, Pledge of Alle- 
giance) 

Planning the Day's Work 

Announcements and Con- 
versation 

Attention to Health 

Science 

Reading (First Session) 

Mathematics 

Physical Education 

Noon Dismissal 

Noontime Program (story- 
telling, music listening, 


or social time) 

Social Studies 

Reading (Second Session) 

Language Arts (grammar, 
speaking, listening, writ- 
ing, literature) 

Music and Art 


in which several curricular areas are 
grouped together in the daily program, 
thus permitting greater flexibility. For 
example, the teacher may have a unit 
under way in which he includes con- 
tent and materials from health, social 
studies, and science; or he may concen- 
trate on the work of a particular area 
for several days in succession, then turn 
to another area for a similar amount of 
time. 


Cautions in Scheduling 
It is important that any time sched- 


Opening the Day (Flag 
Salute, Pledge of Alle- 
giance) 

Planning the Day's Work 

Announcements and Con- 
versation 

Reading (while one group 
is being guided in read- 
ing and related practice 
work with the teacher, 
other groups are engaged 
in independent reading 
activities) 

Recess 

Language Arts (grammar, 
speaking, listening, writ- 
ing, literature) 

Science 

Social Studies 

Health and Safety 

Noon Dismissal 

Physical Education 

Mathematics 

Music 

Art 

Rhythms 

Dramatization 

Reading (including library 

instruction) 


10:15 
10:30 


11:00 


11:45 
12:15 
12:45 

1:30 


2:00 


ule should be flexible and easy to 
change. The schedule should be a guide 
rather than a restriction and the time 
for various subjects should be appor- 
tioned on a weekly or even a monthly 
basis, rather than by the day. Many 
schools have found that a block pro- 
gram is better than an exact time sched- 
ule. If, for example, subjects like sci- 
ence, health and safety, and social 
studies are grouped into the same part 
of the day's plan, with a large block 
of time provided for the children's ac- 
tivities in these areas, it is easier for the 
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teacher to work from group to group 
according to the daily needs of each. 
If strict schedules are used, he will 
frequently find himself breaking off in 
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the middle of a needed explanation be- 
cause he sees that the time assigned has 


come to an end. 


Figure II-13 presents the results of a 


Figure II-13. 


Area of Curriculum 


. Art 


. Physical Education 
. Music (Vocal) 


. Grammar 


5. Spelling 


6. Handwriting 


7. Reading 


KINDERGARTEN 


PROGRAM: 


8. Arithmetic 


200 


200 
E: 


225 


135 


9. Science & Health 
10. Citizenship Education 


450 


1500 


Minutes Per School Week 
T 


Less Time for 1-10 


Time Left for 
Other Activities, 
Including: 


1. Instrumental Music Instruction 
2. Library Instruction 


3. Supervised Study qc NEUE 
Periods 


1235| 1235 


4. Recesses ————> 


5. Assembly 
Programs 


6. Stand. Testing 
Schedule ——> 
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recent survey showing the average 
number of minutes alloted each week to 
areas of the curriculum in a number of 
elementary schools. Each elementary 
school included in this survey reported 
that time for each of the areas was ap- 
portioned on a weekly basis, rather 
than on a day-to-day basis. 

Modern knowledge of child develop- 
ment opposes too rigid time scheduling. 
Less mature children need their teacher 
and depend primarily on him for what 
they learn, while older boys and girls 
in the same group may already be 
learning easily from books and self- 
directed activities that require less su- 
pervision by the teacher. The time re- 
quired for teaching the skill subjects is 
determined not so much by content as 
by pupil maturity and method. Skill in 
learning and skill in teaching affect the 
amount of time needed for each subject. 

The materials of instruction play a 
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vital part in the schedule, too. The for- 
tunate teacher, provided with plenty of 
good materials geared to the pupils 
abilities, can expect the work to be fin- 
ished more effectively and in less time. 
Wading through difficult textbooks or 
reciting for 40 minutes a day may meet 
the time requirements in a particular 
subject, but the dividends will be 
greater if the teacher uses field trips 
and has the latest references, maps, 
films, recordings, and other materials to 
increase the pupils’ understanding and 
develop their creative abilities in writ- 
ing, oral expression, dramatics, art, and 
music. 


For related information, see: 


Curriculum Organization 
Daily Programs 

Teacher Planning 

School Organization 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS OUT OF THE SCHOOL 


There are three aspects of the transfer 
of pupils that require the attention of 
the principal or his representative. The 
first of these is the return of the stud- 
ent's books and equipment, which is 
much more complex in the secondary 
school, where a student has a number 
of teachers who are responsible for his 
equipment. The second aspect is the 
transfer itself—the forwarding of offi- 
cial records and some form of transfer 
or discharge notice, and the recording 
of such transfer in the district’s official 


records. The third concern is the new 
school's acceptance and orientation of 
the new pupil. 


Return of School Property 


Before any student receives an official 
discharge notice, all supplies and equip- 
ment owned by the school district must 
be returned to the proper authorities. 
АП debts must be paid, and the teach- 
ers concerned must receive official no- 
tice of the student's intention to leave 
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the district. This intention is officially ing card for use in the secondary school 
conveyed by a written request from is shown in Figure II-14. This is an ex- 
his parents or guardian. A sample rout- cellent method of collecting district 


Figure II-14. 


Коотіхс Carp 
(To be used by students leaving the school district) 


PROCEDURE 
a) Each period teacher must initial, in the space provided, certifying to the student's 
completion of responsibility. 
b) A student will not receive a discharge or transfer card until all teachers have initialed 
the Routing Card. 


Student's Name Homeroom 


Date of Transfer 
——————————— 
Equipment and supplies returned. 


Teacher's Cash collected for payment of Teacher's 
Period Subject Name lost equipment Initials 
————————————— 


1 History I Mr. Adams 1 Textbook 
2 English I Miss Jones 1 Lit. Book 
1 Grammar Book 
(lost—$2.50 collected) 


3 Earth Sci. Mr. Peters Rock Collection 


1 Textbook 
— — LEG ы ы m 
4 Lab. Mr. Peters 
ر‎ MAD ah RDN EE cll med (nope ыы sl 
5 Math I Mrs. Smith Slide rule 
1 Textbook 
1 Workbook 


6 Phys, Ed. Mr. Atkins Gym uniform (complete) 
Gym locker (O.K.) 


7 Spanish Miss Riccio 1 Dictionary 
(lost—$3.50 collected) 
1 Textbook 
1 Workbook 
8 Study Hall = = E 


OY le енени ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ 


Homeroom records approved 


Library records approved 


Cafeteria records approved 


Bookstore records approved 


AND PICK UP TRANSFER CARD 


PLEASE RETURN TO GUIDANCE OFFICE 
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books and materials and informing 
teachers that a student intends to leave 
the school. 

When all teachers have approved 
the discharge, the student is free to re- 
ceive his transfer card. 


Forwarding Pertinent Information 


The greatest single problem in the 
transfer of a pupil is the receiving 
school’s lack of immediate information 
about grade placement of the student, 
the group or ability level at which he 
would best function, or any other items 
necessary for proper identification of 
a student's strengths or problems. The 
following data might be duplicated, 
either by photostat or transcription, and 
placed in a sealed envelope to be de- 
livered or mailed to the receiving school 
at the time of admission: 

1. Past academic record. 

2. All standard test results available. 

3, Health record. 

4. Present academic program. 

5. A short summary of the student's 
potential, and suggestions that might 
be helpful to the new school from the 
principal, teacher, or counselor. 

Sending this material with the stud- 
ent will eliminate a great deal of guess- 
work during the period while the re- 
ceiving school is waiting for these 
records by mail. 


Notification of Acceptance at 
Another School 


It is also necessary for the school to 
know that the pupil has been accepted 
by the new school. A transfer card simi- 
lar to the one shown in Figure П-15 
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could accompany the student; the rout- 
ing data might be followed as indicated 
on the card. 


Orientation at the New School 


The orientation and acceptance pro- 
gram of the newly transferred student 
may affect the student positively or ad- 
versely. A friendly atmosphere, with 
provisions for introducing the student 
to the school, starts the young person 
with a positive feeling toward the new 
school; a mechanical, matter-of-fact at- 
titude may well create problems that 
will not easily be overcome and could 
hinder the student's intellectual growth 
and development for a period of time. 
Many schools use these resources for 
orientation: 

1. A student handbook, which points 
out school policies, procedures, tradi- 
tions, and other areas of student inter- 
est, may go a long way to help a stud- 
ent adjust to his new school. 

2. A "buddy," assigned to the new 
student to escort him to each class and 
introduce him to his teachers and class- 
mates, helps break the ice of the first 
day. 

3. A hospitality committee, from the 
school council or similar organization, 
can provide the following services for 
the new student: 

a. A buddy to accompany him 
from class to class, as men- 
tioned above. 

b. A companion to walk with him 
to and from his home to school 
or the bus stop. 

c. A special seat in the cafeteria 
reserved for him. 

d. A name tag prepared for him, 
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Figure II-15. 


TRANSFER OR DISCHARGE NOTICE 


Fill in blanks carefully and completely. When pupil is Check (x) Boy— Girl_ 
transferred, omit “Reason for discharge,” and forward card 
in accordance with routing data at bottom of form. When Check (x) Proof of age 


pupil is discharged, do not fill in blanks below the double received 
line. — Birth certificate 

Date — Baptismal certificate 
Pupil’s Name — Passport 
Parent’s Name — Other (describe) 
Address 

Born s.n 
М D Y Grade 

Transferred or Discharged 


from (sch, and ad.) 
to (sch., ad. & sup't) С 


Pupil’s new address 


Reason for discharge .—— —————————————————————————————————— 


Issuing teacher Superintendent 

Address Address 
———Є—Є—Є—————————————_ 
Entered School Address Date 


Receiving Teacher С 
Address 


Receiving Supt ааа 
Address 
Routing Data. One card initiated by former school; sent to new school; completed and 
returned promptly to former school. A second card may be supplied to pupil when 
desirable, for presentation to new school. When pupil enters new school and no 
transfer card is received, new school initiates card; Providing all available informa- 
tion, and sends to former school. Further routing at the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


so classmates and teachers can students who live in his neigh- 
call him by name immediately. borhood. 
. A student counselor to answer 


any questions he may have For related information, see: 
about school policies, organiza- 
tion, procedures, or about the 


о 


Pupil Cumulative Records 
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Section 25 
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UNGRADED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The ungraded or nongraded elemen- 
tary school is an organizational struc- 
ture designed to encourage and pro- 
mote the continuous growth of pupils 
by placing each child in a learning 
group according to his maturity and 
individual needs. Such an organization 
of pupils for learning provides continu- 
ity in their developmental program as 
they progress through a sequence of 
levels of achievement. 


Ungraded Versus Graded Programs 


Unlike the graded elementary school, 
where a pupils progress in certain 
curricular experiences is considered 
somewhat comparable with his year 
in school, in the ungraded elementary 
school a school year may mean more 
or less than a year of progress in a 
specific curriculum. The ungraded ele- 
mentary school is designed to allow 
each child to grow and learn according 
to his educational capacity and poten- 
tial. This type of organization provides 


opportunities for those capable of rapid 
progress, and it provides an additional 
time span for those who are immature 
and in need of a longer period of learn- 
ing. It has been found, for example, 
that children entering the first grade 
differ as much as four years in their 
readiness to deal with the written 
work. 

Current psychological research con- 
sistently points out that all children of 
identical chronological ages are not able 
to accomplish the same things at the 
same time, in the same way, or with 
equal facility. This knowledge of child 
growth and development has led edu- 
cators to look at the ungraded elemen- 
tary school as a promising way of or- 
ganizing the elementary school to meet 
the needs of all children. 


Organization for the Ungraded 
Elementary School 


The organization shown in Figure 
II-16 suggested for the ungraded ele- 


Figure II-16. 


PRIMARY UNIT 


LEVELS 
ВЕБ 


minimum, 3 ув. 
maximum range, 5 yrs, 
%. 


0088688888 


INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


LEVELS 
Dr 
minimum, 2 yrs. Pg 


maximum range, 4 yrs. 
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mentary school provides a five- to 
nine-year block of uninterrupted time 
during which children are grouped to 
learn as rapidly as possible or as slowly 
as necessary. The organization is adap- 
table to the lags and spurts accompa- 
nying the development of a child. 
(Most children complete levels K 
through P^ and I! through 1° in seven 
years.) Such an organization assures 
that the child has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the concepts and work of one 
level before moving on to the next level. 
Thus, the child is not met with failure 
but is constantly succeeding at the rate 
of which he is capable, not at a grade 
rate set by a calendar or some other 
artificial limit. The child who needs 
more time to learn is not pressured to 
move with those who learn faster; the 
fast learner is not made to wait for 
those who move more slowly. 


Advantages of the Ungraded 
Elementary School 


The ungraded elementary school pro- 
motes and encourages the develop- 
mental and sequential offering of exper- 
iences in terms of children’s needs and 
eliminates the frustrations of (1) grade 
textbooks and materials that all children 
must master at a particular time, (2) 
pushing all children to meet artificial 
end-of-year achievement scores, (3) 
Setting all youngsters to a predeter- 
mined grade or year standard, and (4) 
specifying which children can “pass” 
and which children need to “fail.” The 
sole determinent of how long the child 
need to spend in the primary and inter- 
mediate units of the ungraded elemen- 
tary school is the child himself. 
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Assignment of Pupils 


The criteria used in grouping chil- 
dren into appropriate levels are the 
same as those now commonly used in 
most elementary schools: 

1. Teacher evaluation and recom- 
mendations, 

2. Pupils’ cumulative records. 

3. Readiness and diagnostic tests. 

4. Psychologists | recommendations, 
when and if necessary. 

A complete and accurate record is 
kept of each child's work and progress, 
along with pertinent comments and 
conference data (including parent vis- 
itations and reports). This record calls 
for a continuous inventory, possibly a 
log-type record, of each child's progress 
in many areas of experience, including 
reading, social studies, arithmetic, sci- 
ence, and language arts. This also re- 
cords the development of a child's atti- 
tudes, appreciation, and skills. The 
flexibility of the educational program 
that is characteristic of the organization 
of the ungraded elementary school de- 
mands parent-teacher conferences that 
are purposeful and timed in terms of 
the movement of children through vari- 
ous levels of their educational experi- 
ences, 


Questions Parents Ask About 
Ungraded Elementary Schools 


The following questions have been 
received from parents by one school 
system that has the ungraded primary- 
unit organization in one of their ele- 
mentary schools, 

Readiness 
Е Е" до you know when а child 
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is ready to move from one level to an- 
other? 

Learning Experiences 

2. Why is my child's work different 
from children at a different level? 

3. Do all groups use the same text- 
books and materials? 

Grouping 

4. Are children grouped homogene- 
ously or heterogeneously? 

5. Will my child always be in the 
slow group? 

6. Are children in slow group men- 
tally retarded? 

, 7. Aren't. children unhappy when 
they realize they are in a "slow 
group"? 

Placement 

` 8. How do you place a child from 
another school? 

9. When a child is transferred to 
another room, how do they know where 
to place him? 

Moving 

10. How long do you keep a child on 
a level even though he is not able to 
do the work? * 

11. Doesn’t, the child's moving from 

Lone group to another depend on the 

“ teacher's judgment? 

12. Are children moved individually 
or in groups? 

13. How often do children move? 

Progress 

14. Does progress depend on reading 
alone? 

Reporting 

15. How do parents know which level 
their child is on? 

16. How do you report on the child's 
progress? 
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Teacher 
17. Will my child always: have the 
same teacher? 


Objectives for Evaluation 


Here are some of the objectives that 
may be used to determine the effective- 
ness of the organizational structure of 
the ungraded elementary school: 

1. To provide ап organizational 
framework that permits a flexible learn- 
ing situation for all children in the 
elementary school. 

2. To provide an educational pro- 
gram for slow learners without the dan- 
gers characteristic of continuous failure. 

3. To provide teachers with a greater 
opportunity to meet the individual in- 
structional needs of children. 

4. To eliminate the pressures of 
grade-level barriers and predetermined 
time and subject-matter schedules with 
identical demands for all children. 

5. To provide goals and levels of 
work, instead of grades, to assure a de- 
velopmental educational program of 
sequential experiences for all children. 

6. To provide levels of enrichment 
for the rapid learners. 

Т. To provide levels in which chil- 
dren in any one classroom have a more 
narrow range of reading abilities. 

8. To provide groups of learners 
where each child competes with him- 
self—not the class or some other group 
of children. 

9. To place and move children in 
learning situations where satisfaction 
and self-development come through 
progress and success. 
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Staff Organization 


. Advisory Councils 
. Central Staff 
. Custodian 
. Dental Hygienist 


Office Personnel 
‚ Personnel Policies 
. Professional Services 
. School Administrator 
10. School Dentist .... 
11. School Nurse ..... 
12. School Physician ......... 
13. School Psychologist 
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14. Secretarial Assistance in Elementary Schools . . 
15. Special Teachers in the Elementary School .... 


16. Speech Therapist 
17. Substitute Teachers 
18. Teacher Orientation 


19. Teacher Recruitment, Selection, and Assignment 
20. Teacher Work Load in the Secondary School . . 


Section 1 
ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Advisory councils are organized to 
function in many capacities in both 
elementary and secondary schools. They 
may be set up to study particular prob- 
lems relating to curriculum, finance, 


ч 
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Discharge of Teachers from Employment ..... 


personnel policies, textbooks and other 
teaching materials, and other problems 
that arise within a school district. These 
councils are generally composed of pro- б 
fessional personnel, but it is not unusual’ 
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to also find citizens’ advisory councils 
that function in a manner similar to a 
citizens’ committee appointed by school 
officials. 


Functions of an Advisory Council 


An advisory council is generally not 
an action group, but rather a group that 
offers suggestions or recommendations 
to an individual or group within the 
school system. During the process of 
formulating its recommendations, the 
council may undertake a study to reach 
conclusions regarding its project, then 
suggest that a suitable group undertake 
à specified type of action, posing ques- 
tions or problems that would interest 
the action agency in the course of its 
work. 

For example, a secondary advisory 
council in a school district may meet 
periodically with the secondary curric- 
ulum coordinator. At its sessions, mem- 
bers may offer suggestions about some 
areas of the curriculum that have con- 
cerned staff members or students, and 
the group might investigate the sug- 
gestions to see whether they are of 
equal concern in the subject-matter 
areas or schools that other members 
represent. A good portion of each coun- 
cil meeting might be devoted to hear- 
ing suggestions from individual mem- 
bers, with the council determining 
which ones seem important to the 
school or the district and placing them 
on the agenda for the following meet- 
ing. 

Before the next meeting, the mem- 
bers of the council might consult with 
fellow staff members, and at the meet- 
ing, each member would report on his 
findings. The council would then co- 
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ordinate its recommendations and sub- 
mit them to the secondary curriculum 
coordinator, who would place the prob- 
lem or project on his own agenda for 
discussion with central office personnel, 
principals, or curriculum committees 
engaged in that aspect of the school 
program. The advisory council would 
then proceed to consider other matters 
at hand, 


Building Advisory Councils 


A principal may elect to establish an 
advisory council within a school build- 
ing to aid him in reaching decisions on 
administrative and policy matters con- 
cerning instructional personnel, non- 
instructional personnel, and students 
within the building. Such councils are 
composed of members who are inter- 
ested in the subject, either volunteers 
or teachers who are invited by the 
principal, Although the former is the 
more democratic approach to member- 
ship, the latter can often serve the 
purpose better, since the presence of 
representatives of different grades or 
subject-matter fields affected by the 
council can be assured. 

The building advisory council may 
study several subjects, or it may be 
involved in only one aspect of adminis- 
tration or policy-making, in which case 
it is dissolved upon completing its func- 
tion. 


District Advisory Councils 


Councils established at the district 
level of the school system may be ad- 
visory to a supervisor or an administra- 
tor in the district office, or to the su- 
perintendent, or chief administrative 
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officer of the district. It would be un- 
usual for an advisory council composed 
of district personnel to work directly 
with the board of education without 
the complete approval and participa- 
tion of the district's chief administra- 
tive officer. 

A district advisory council might 
function on matters pertaining to in- 
service education within a district, with 
responsibility to an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction. This 
council would ordinarily advise the ad- 
ministrator on the type of in-service 
education program that would most 
nearly meet the needs of the entire in- 
structional staff. The council would 
probably be composed of representa- 
tives from each school within the dis- 
trict, both elementary and secondary, 
and it would probably include teachers 
from different grade levels and subject 
areas, so the program could have the 
benefit of their advice. 

Such an advisory council would con- 
sult with teachers within the schools 
represented, and it might survey in- 
service education courses conducted in 
neighboring schools or in an area simi- 
lar to that in which the school district 
was located. It might also survey the 
distric's personnel and personnel of 
other schools. The results of its study 
would be prepared as a recommenda- 
tion and submitted to the assistant su- 
perintendent. In many cases, the com- 
mittee would then be dismissed. 

A supervisor or administrator with 
responsibility for an elementary or a 
secondary school program might wish 
to establish an advisory council to op- 
erate throughout the school year, re- 
laying information to him about areas 
in the schools that seem to arouse the 
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most interest of teachers or that have 
some instructional or personnel prob- 
lem that needs study. The council itself 
would not undertake the study, but 
would refer it to the administrator, who 
then would take whatever action he 
might feel necessary, such as setting up 
an action committee to undertake a 
study or referring it to an already es- 
tablished committee. 


Personnel Advisory Councils 


A personnel advisory council can be 
of help in formulating recommendations 
regarding personnel policies. Such a 
council can function at either the school 
level, where it would meet with the 
principal, or at the district level, where 
it would meet with the person in charge 
of personnel or with the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the district. At such 
meetings, problems pertaining to per- 
sonnel considered for additional study 
or action. Such advisory councils, if 
truly representative of the personnel of 
the district, can be helpful in aiding 
the administrator to anticipate person- 
nel problems before they become seri- 
ous issues. 


Curriculum Advisory Councils 


Unlike the ordinary curriculum com- 
mittee, which attempts to develop a 
more suitable curriculum for the dis- 
trict by evaluating the present curricu- 
lum, the curriculum advisory commit- 
tee interprets to the individual or group 
to whom it is responsible matters that 
are of interest or concern to teachers, 
parents, or pupils, so these matters may 
be referred to the appropriate curricu- 
lum committee for action. The advisory 
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council obviously will not suggest areas 
of concern without discretion. It is more 
concerned with the planning of future 
areas that need attention; the curricu- 
lum committee deals with areas that are 
in need of current attention, 


Citizens’ Advisory Councils 


Citizens’ advisory councils are similar 
to citizens’ committees. Composed of 
parents and other citizens of the com- 
munity, they can function in any area 
in which a professional advisory coun- 
cil can function, 

Nearly all such advisory councils are 
invited or selected by citizens at the 
invitation of a school official. As with 
citizens’ committees, these councils 
should be formed with care to assure 
that representatives of different back- 
grounds and groups within the com- 
munity are included. Advisory councils 
that include only members with the 
same social, civic, income, or educa- 
tional background may function less 
efficiently than councils that include 
representatives of every group within 
the community. 

Citizens’ advisory councils may be 
involved in many different aspects of 
the district policies and procedures. 
They may determine after evaluation 
exactly which areas need attention, or 
they may concentrate on one area— 
such as finance, curriculum, or pupil 
service—and come to a conclusion 
about needs for action within this area. 
Like their professional counterparts, 
citizens' advisory councils seldom take 
action themselves, but they recommend 
action by another group—perhaps a 
citizens’ committee, for example. 

Terminology varies in different dis- 
tricts, so that so-called advisory coun- 
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cils often function much as do citizens’ 
committees. They may be formed at the 
invitation of school officials or, in some 
cases, they may be organized by mem- 
bers of the community themselves. In 
either case, if they fulfill their true 
function they restrict themselves to 
recommending action and do not take 
action themselves. 


Joint Professional-Citizens’ Advisory 
Councils 


It is not unusual for advisory councils 
to be composed of both professional 
members and citizens from the commu- 
nity. Such councils may meet jointly at 
stated intervals to consider problems in 
the areas that either one might consider 
were it functioning as a separate unit. 

When joint membership is estab- 
lished, the advisory council will reflect 
a larger cross-section of judgment, opin- 
ion, experience, and interests, and its 
advice may be more truly representa- 
tive than the recommendations of coun- 
cils that comprise only one segment of 
those interested in the school program. 
The professional staff will bring to the 
council table a different viewpoint than 
will the citizens who are members of 
the council, and the blending of these 
viewpoints may increase the value of 
the recommendations that are forth- 
coming from the council as a whole. 

Joint councils may be interested in 
such problems as homework, reporting 
to parents, salaries of instructional and 
noninstructional personnel, and other 
matters that are of equal importance 
to the school and to the home. Through 
the interchange of ideas and experience, 
communication between the community 
and the school is increased, the opinions 
and viewpoints of each group becomes 
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known to the other, and understanding 
and better relationships between the 
groups result. 

When a joint council is established, 
faculty membership should include rep- 
resentatives of various grade levels and 
subject-matter areas of the school, and 
citizens who are members should be 
chosen from the entire community, not 
just one segment of it. It is possible 
that the professional personnel and the 
citizens may wish to meet as separate 
councils from time to time, but some 
type of liaison should be established be- 
tween the two groups so there is no 
possibility of each group becoming 
wrapped up in its own special interests 
and competing, rather that cooperating, 
with the other. 

School officials will wish to establish 
direct communication between the two 
segments of the joint council. This can 
be accomplished if each council invites 
the other to send a representative to 
any separate meetings it may hold. 
Such communication insures under- 
standing and allows each council to 
meet separately at its own convenience 
Whenever such meetings may be im- 
portant. 


Other Types of Advisory Councils 


Advisory councils may devote them- 
selves to almost any matter in which 
guidance and planning is important 
within the school district. They may be 
involved in helping to plan transporta- 
tion, pupil personnel services, cafete- 
rias, and finance, as well as other im- 
portant areas of the school system. They 
may recommend specific action, or they 
may only recommend that the problem 
is deserving of attention, leaving the 
type of action to the individual or group 
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charged with the responsibility. With 
its recommendations, the council will 
ordinarily submit reasons for them and 
the various approaches by which it 
reached its conclusions. 


Communication of Council Activities 


School officials and citizens who are 
involved in either professional advisory 
councils, citizens’ advisory councils, or 
joint professional-citizens’ advisory 
councils should be sure that the results 
of council meetings are adequately 
communicated to all who might be in- 
terested. If communication is not well 
established, the council's meetings may 
become sounding boards for special in- 
terests, arenas for matters that should 
be channeled elsewhere, or inactive 
sessions at which very little is accom- 
plished. 

After each meeting of any advisory 
council, a summary might well be pre- 
pared and distributed. If the advisory 
council is confined to instructional per- 
sonnel only, a copy of the summary can 
be sent to all instructional personnel 
within the district. A citizens’ council 
can release the summary to the news- 
papers and include it in any district 
publications distributed to citizens and 
staff, A joint council might well handle 
such summaries in both ways. 


Cautions Regarding Advisory 
Councils 


Councils and committees established 
within the district by school officials 
should be specifically charged with 
their responsibilities. Without instruc- 
tions or guidelines, the council may well 
proceed in a manner that prevents offi- 
cials from acting on its conclusions. 
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For example, a council or a committee 
may assume that it is authorized to take 
specific action, even though it cannot 
legally act without the approval of the 
trustees of the district. 

The council should elearly under- 
stand that it is an advisory group, es- 
tablished to provide a basis for future 
planning and action. Advisory councils, 
citizens’ committees, and other such 
groups cannot establish policies. They 
can only recommend, and they should 
be aware of this before they begin to 
undertake any program that is pre- 
sented to them. 

As with citizens’ committees, it is 


Section 2 
CENTRAL STAFF 


The central staff is most frequently 
housed in the same area as is the chief 
school administrative officer. This hous- 
ing is often separate from a school 
building—in many cases, a converted 
house or office building that may be re- 
ferred to as the Board of Education 
Building. In school districts where all 
the central administrative offices cannot 
be housed together, it is understood 
that certain officials are a part of the 
central staff. 


Chief School Administrative Officer 


Various titles are used for the chief 
school administrative officer of a school 
district. Titles such as supervising prin- 
cipal or district principal are not un- 
common, but the title superintendent 
is usually used. Patterns of organization 
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important that advisory councils under- 
stand the lines of communication that 
they should follow. Use of staff mem- 
bers and other resource personnel 
should be provided through appropri- 
ate channels, both to prevent staff mem- 
bers from becoming overburdened and 
to provide the councils with the re- 
sources of the district to the fullest ex- 
tent possible within the confines of 
effective school administration. 


For related information, see: 


Citizens’ Committees 
Curriculum Committees 


for the staff assigned to the superin- 
tendent vary from district to district and 
from state to state. Much of the varia- 
tion is the result of difference in size 
of districts, personnel requirements, fi- 
nancial structure, philosophy of the su- 
perintendent and the board of educa- 
tion, and the laws and regulations of 
the state itself. 


Organization of a Central Staff 


Although the patterns of central of- 
fice organization vary, the common type 
of organization is one that includes in 
its structure the professional staff mem- 
bers who are responsible for rendering 
administrative and supervisory services 
to all the schools in the district. 

The following personnel when em- 
ployed by a school district are usually 
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considered to be part of the central 
staff: 


Superintendent of Schools 

Deputy Superintendent of Schools 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Business 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Per- 
sonnel 

Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction 


Assistant Superintendent for Administra- 
tion 

Director of Research 

Director of Finance and Accounting 

Director of Plant 

Director of Supplies and Equipment 

Director of Cafeterias 


Coordinators or directors of elementary ed- 
ucation, secondary education, adult edu- 
cation, and special education. 

Special coordinators or supervisors of sub- 
ject areas such as art, music, physical 
education, recreation, and safety. 

Consultants and specialists in subject areas 
such as science, mathematics, and social 
studies. 

Consultants and specialists of service areas 
such as child guidance, health services, 
attendance and census, and psychologi- 
cal services. 


Responsibilities of the Central Staff 


The central staff should provide lead- 
ership in continuously studying the 
educational needs of the school system. 
In addition, the staff should aid in the 
development and implementation of 
programs and practices. In meeting 
these needs, the staff should stimulate 
and lead the total instructional staff as 
a team, striving for common goals in 
the development of a unified and co- 
ordinated curriculum on a district-wide 
basis. 

Personnel of the central office should 
include coordinators and specialists 
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who are able to provide resources and 
consultative services to the staffs of all 
the schools. In carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities, they should be expert in 
human relations and skilled in tech- 
niques and processes of group leader- 
ship. Building a healthy working cli- 
mate and atmosphere should be the 
constant effort of all central office pro- 
fessional personnel as they carry out 
their individual responsibilities. 


Relationship of Central Staff to 
Building Staff 


Since the major purpose of the cen- 
tral staff is to serve the entire school 
district by promoting and facilitating 
the best education possible for the chil- 
dren of the district, it is important to 
consider the relationship of the super- 
intendent to the chief administrators of 
the buildings in the school district. This 
relationship has several important fea- 
tures: 

1. The building principal is responsi- 
ble to the immediate local supervising 
principal or superintendent of the dis- 
trict. 

2. The principal is responsible for 
carrying out the superintendent's poli- 
cies. 

3, The relations of deputy, associate, 
assistant, and district superintendents 
with the school principal are deter- 
mined by the superintendent. 

4. Depending on the organization of 
the central office staff, principals have 
direct relations of a general and func- 
tional nature with intermediary admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel. 

5. Central office staff members are 
usually given authority to deal directly 
with the school in functional relations. 
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Figure Ш-1. 


Possible Organization of the Administrative Staff 
of a Large School District 


The People 


The Board of Education 


Superintendent of Schools 


Assistant Assistant Assistant 
Superintendent Superintendent Superintendent 
in charge of in charge of in charge of 
Business Affairs instruction Building and 

/ \ Grounds 
Bus Central Principal Mechanics 
Drivers Office and 

Employees Laborers 

Supervisors 
Helping 
Teacher 
Department 
Heads 

Clerical Pupil ces Teachers ———— Custodians 

Personnel Personnel 

Officer 


Pupils 


6. Supervisors in central offices are 
advisors or consultants to school prin- 
cipals and are usually not given admin- 
istrative power. Some supervisors oper- 
ate on call, others work on schedule at 
the disposal of school principals, still 
others schedule visits as direct repre- 
sentatives of the superintendent. 

7. Most special supervisors function 


as resource persons or consultants to 
serve principals and staffs. 

8. The school principal communi- 
cates directly with noninstructional staff 
members in the central office regarding 
matters of a routine nature, such as 
payroll matters, emergency repairs, and 
purchase orders. 

9. The status of the school principal 
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reflects the administrative theory and 
practice of the central office. 

As a means of clarifying the status 
and roles of personnel working in the 
central office and their relationships 
with all other personnel working in the 
school system, many school systems 
have provided administrative hand- 
books. These handbooks include a 
codification of rules and regulations, 
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administrative interpretations, and su- 
pervising directions to be used as guid- 
ing principles in the administration of 
the school system or district. 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 

Coordinators of Instruction and Cur- 
riculum 

School Administrator 


Figure III-2. 


Place of the Principal in a 
Functionally Organized School System 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Responsible expert head of the whole 
School system; its chief executive, 
supervisor, coordinator, and 
educational appraiser, 


PRINCIPAL DIRECTOR AUXILIARY 
or 
Responsible expert SUPERVISOR OFFICES 


head of the school; 
its chief executive, 
supervisor, 


Competent special- 
ist in a field 


Expert in a non- 
teaching assign- 


re related to ment, responsible 
е and instruction, for conditions 
i responsible for affecting the 
арга: ger aiding in im- teaching and 
provement in the learning 
specialty 
TEACHÉR PUPIL CLERICAL CUSTODIAN 
Responsible ex- SERVICE PERSONNEL Responsible 
ecutive of the PERSONNEL Secretaries for the 
instructional Guidance to the maintenance 
program in the counseling, principal and cleanliness 
classroom, psychologist, and of the school 
guardian of nurses and teachers plant 
children en- hygienists 
trusted to 
her care 


PUPIL 
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Section 3 
CUSTODIAN 
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The school custodian and his staff are — custodian's responsibilities and duties 
in charge of the maintenance, cleaning, must be clearly defined, as indicated in 
and operation of the school plant. The {һе following chart: 


Responsibilities 

A. Cleaning of the building 
Objectives 
1. Appearance 
2. Maintenance 


B. Repair and replacement of 
broken or worn-out objects 


C. Plant operation 


D. Care of fields and grounds 


Duties 


1. 


$5 © юм 


noe 
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Sweep and dust all classrooms, laboratories, and 
other instructional areas (including offices) 
nightly. 


. Remove of all waste paper from classrooms and 


offices. 


. Wax and polish floors and corridors. This is some- 


times done by establishing a program where a cer- 
tain portion of the building is completely waxed 
each month, rather than the practice of waxing 
only during the long Christmas, Easter, and sum- 
mer holidays. This procedure, in terms of appear- 
ance and maintenance, is most satisfactory. 


. Wash all cafeteria floors or other areas where 


spilled food is accumulated. 


. Clean washbowls and lavatories. 


. Boiler repair. 


Painting. 
Electrical repairs. 


. Plumbing repairs. 
. Repair of chairs, desks, lockers, or any other in- 


structional equipment. 


. Repairs to the physical plant. It should be noted 


that the custodian cannot be expected to perform 
mechanical tasks beyond his ability. It is often 
necessary to use professional mechanics employed 
locally for specific jobs. 


- Repair clock system and/or insure that it is in 


working order. 


- Maintain fire alarm and bell system in good work- 


ing order. 


- Maintain all electrical outlets in good working 


order. 


- Perform any carpentry work, such as building stor- 


age units, shelving, etc., that is within the skill 
limits of the custodian. 


. Cut grass. 
. Prune trees. 
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E. Miscellaneous responsibilities 


F. Supervision and inspection of 
the school plant 
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Weed around plants and trees. 

Edge and maintain grass. 

Remove snow and ice from walks and parking lots. 
Sweep sidewalks. 

Prepare athletic field for use by putting up goal 
posts and lining the field. 


. Put up the flag and take it down. 

. Fill all paper containers. 

Wash woodwork. 

. Check all doors before leaving to be sure building 
is secured. 

Clean erasers and blackboards. 

. Clean chalk trays. 

. Maintain fire extinguishers. 

. Check and unpack supplies. 

. Change furniture from one room to another. 


гї ф uo 
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. Periodically check all gymnasium equipment for 
possible damage that could cause accidents. 

. Remove any fire danger, such as oily rags. 

. Inspect air ducts, boilers, fans, etc., at least once 


A ON 


The Custodian and the Teachers 


One area of concern in many schools 
is the relationship between the cus- 
todian and teachers. George Kyte, in 
The Principal at Work, defines this rela- 
tionship very adequately: 


Thorough understanding of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of each type of worker 
and their interrelationships is essential. 
This information should be transmitted to 
the teachers and the custodian by the prin- 
cipal in order to develop mutual under- 
standing and right attitudes. 

Teaching morale is affected by the 
cleanliness and comfort of the environ- 
ment. The custodian’s attitude is influ- 
enced by the attitudes of teachers toward 
him. Co-operation, helpfulness, and 
thoughtfulness should govern the reactions 
of each type of worker to the other. Occa- 
sionally caution must be expressed against 
indulgence in criticism and disturbing 
gossip. In the interest of a smoothly run- 
ning school, the custodian should be urged 
to communicate to no one but the prin- 
cipal any information about a teacher; the 
information he gives the principal should 


a week. 
. Keep fire doors closed. 


be vital to children's welfare or the school's 
good. Similarly, a teacher should transmit 
significant information about the custodian 
to the principal only. The latter's diplo- 
macy and wisdom in meeting any difficulty 
involved are essential to maintaining sound 
esprit de corps. 

A primary consideration is that of en- 
suring mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of schedules of time in the classrooms 
in order to assure efficient work. The dis- 
position of each type of worker to act in 
accordance with the responsibilities of the 
other should be encouraged by the prin- 
cipal. He should contribute to this under- 
standing by (1) explaining the custodian's 
work schedule to the teachers, (2) explain- 
ing the teachers’ classroom programs to 
the custodian, (3) posting the schedule of 
each person insofar as it affects the other's 
duties, and (4) maintaining satisfactorily 
interrelated working arrangements in the 
children's interests. If teachers are required 
to vacate classrooms at a reasonable time, 
the custodian should not work in them 
when teachers and children are present. 
Interference with learning and danger to 
children's health must be avoided. The 
custodian should attend, however, to rec- 
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ognized emergencies arising during class 
hours. He should also adjust desks and 
chairs if teachers encounter difficulties. 
Some experienced custodians are excep- 
tionally competent in seating children cor- 
rectly, especially where adjustable and 
movable furniture is used. 

Suggestions or requests of either em- 
ployee should be made to the principal. 
His position is the key one through which 
final disposition of any request must be 
made, Emergency situations may arise 
when a teacher must send her request 
directly to the custodian, Even then her 


Building Principal 


Head Custodian 
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message should convey to him something 
of the nature of the emergency. A teacher 
should never ask the custodian's assistance 
in disciplining children.1 


Personnel and Equipment 


In larger schools, the custodial staff, 
under the supervision of the principal, 
may be relatively large. A typical cus- 
todial organization in a large school is 
as follows: 


Assistant Superintendent 
for Buildings and Grounds 


| | 


Gs 


In smaller schools, there is often 
a custodian in charge of the building 
and someone who assists in the general 
cleaning responsibility. 


Permanent Equipment 

Wet and dry pick-up vacuum cleaners 
Waxing machines 

Mops 

Push and straw brooms 

Mop pails 

Mop wagon with wringer 


Various tools, such as hammers, saws, wrenches, 


Screw drivers, etc. 
Lawn mower 
"Tractor 
Gang mowers 
Snow shovels 
Lawn care equipment (rakes, hoes, etc.) 
Brushes (counter, etc.) 


Note to Section 3 
1 George C. Kyte, The Principal at Work 


| Laborers 


Mechanics 


A list of equipment needed by custo- 
dians for maintenance of the school 
plant is presented as a check list for 
schools, 


Expendable Supplies 
Wax 

Soap (liquid) 

Soap (bar type) 
Paper towels 

Toilet paper 

Gym seal 

Gym finish 

Paint 

Detergents 

Bowl cleaner 

Dust rags 

Furniture polish 
Sweeping compound 


(New York: Ginn and Co., 1941). 
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Section 4 
DENTAL HYGIENIST 


Dental hygienists are provided by 
some school districts with two purposes 
in mind: first, to help in prevention of 
dental defects by periodic inspection of 
children's teeth; and second, to aid in 
promoting good dental health habits in 
the students of the school district. In 
order to fulfill these specific objectives, 
the dental hygienist ordinarily inspects 
pupils’ teeth annually or every two 
years, depending on the number of 
pupils involved, recording the findings 
on dental health records. Information 
on defects may be communicated to the 
parents of the children concerned, with 
a suggestion that they consult their 
own dentist for an examination and 
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role of a dentist even though in some 
school districts they may clean chil- 
dren's teeth in order to demonstrate 
good health habits to the children. 

Hygienists also assist teachers who 
wish help in discussing good dental 
health habits with their children. They 
may also serve by consulting with other 
hygienists and the school dentist to de- 
velop a good dental health program for 
the school district. 

A typical notification form to parents 
is shown in Figure III-3. 


For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 


whatever dental work may be needed. School Dentist 
Dental hygienists do not assume the 
Figure III-3. 


Dear Parent: 


reverse side, then, please return it to me. 


Child's Name 
Grade 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


For the best interests of your child, we urge that teeth be examined and, if neces- 
Sary, be treated by your dentist. Decayed teeth are a source of danger to general 
health and also interfere with progress of school work. Я 

When you visit your dentist, take this card with you and have him fill out the 


School 

Teacher 

Very truly yours, 
School Nurse-Teacher 
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Figure III-3 (cont.). 


Child's Name 


TO BE FILLED OUT BY DENTIST 


Dental Care Completed? Yes 


No Date 


No treatment necessary at this time. 


Date 


Dentists Signature 


Dentists Address 


Pogue Nor e 


Back of Typical Referral Form Used by Dental Hygienists. 


Section 5 


DISCHARGE OF TEACHERS FROM 


EMPLOYMENT 


When deciding whether a teacher is 
to be dismissed from employment in a 
school district, the major consideration 
should be the welfare of the children. 
If the teacher's employment on the staff 
is in any way detrimental to the chil- 
dren, there seems to be little recourse 
but to terminate his employment, after 
all steps have been taken to correct the 
situation. 

The release of a teacher from em- 
ployment presents different problems 
for school administrators, depending on 
whether the teacher is serving a proba- 
tionary period or elected to tenure. In 
either case, four specific reasons require 
that school officials act toward dismissal 
of an instructional member of the staff: 


(1) incompetency, (2) immorality, (3) 
poor mental or physical health, which 
prevents proper functioning as an edu- 
cator, or (4) philosophy or beliefs con- 
trary to those of our nation that con- 
stitute a threat to its security. 


Probationary Period 


During the probationary period of 
appointment to the staff, the dismissal 
of a teacher is relatively simple. A 
teacher can usually be dismissed during 
this period without notice and without 
a reason for the dismissal being stated. 
Such a procedure is recommended only 
in extreme cases, however, since it is 
contrary to sound personnel policies. 
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Without resorting to an extreme 
method of dismissal, the school admin- 
istrator should recognize that it is dur- 
ing the probationary period that his 
recommendation for a tenure appoint- 
ment must be developed. Before he 
recommends a tenure appointment, he 
will want to be certain that the teacher 
is of the caliber he wishes to maintain 
on his staff over a period of many years. 

The probationary appointment of a 
teacher to the school-district staff may 
be for a period of three to five years. 
During these years, it is vital that the 
supervisors, administrators, and board 
of education determine his qualifica- 
tions and abilities as objectively as 
possible, so that during or at the termi- 
nation of the probationary period a de- 
cision can be reached as to whether the 
person should be elected as a perma- 
nent member of the instructional staff. 

During this period of the teacher's 
employment, it is not unusual to con- 
centrate attention on teacher's perform- 
ance in the classroom and his contribu- 
tions to the staff and to the school 
district. But school officials should also 
be aware of the teacher’s moral con- 
duct and his mental, emotional, and 
physical health. The decision to ap- 
point a teacher to a tenure status is 
one that may well affect the total edu- 
cational program over a period of many 
years; it is also a decision to commit the 
school district to the payment of a large 
sum of money during the teacher's 
total service in the district. 

During the probationary period, per- 
sonnel who are found to be unsuitable 
for permanent appointment should be 
so informed. First, however, they should 
be guided to understand the require- 
ments of the district, and every attempt 
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should be made to help them reach a 
level of professional performance that 
will lead to a tenure appointment. 


Tenure 


When a teacher is employed by the 
district on a tenure basis, his dismissal, 
should the need arise, becomes involved 
and difficult. For this reason, tenure 
appointments are considered by many 
educators to be harmful to the main- 
tenance of a high-level instructional 
staff. Teachers who achieve this status 
security may sometimes perform at a 
level less than would ordinarily be ac- 
ceptable, and although such teachers 
are relatively few in number, their pres- 
ence on a staff is often a reflection on 
the entire instructional staff. 

To discharge a teacher who is 
tenured, school officials and the board 
of education must go through what 
amounts to a compilation of evidence. 
A tenured teacher who is dismissed has 
a right of appeal and the board of 
education must provide adequate evi- 
dence that the dismissal was justified. 
For this reason, the teacher who is func- 
tioning at a low professional level usu- 
ally is not dismissed; proof that he is 
functioning ineffectively is difficult to 
obtain and to explain, 


Basis for Discharge 


There are four basic reasons foi dis- 
missal: incompetency, immorality, poor 
physical or mental health, and disloy- 
alty to the United States. 

Incompetency. During the probation- 
ary period, a teacher who is incom- 
petent may be dismissed without great 
difficulty, but a tenured teacher pre- 
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sents a different problem. There is a 
tendency for teachers to maintain that 
their service, because it involves in- 
tangibles, cannot be measured ade- 
quately in objective terms, and they 
often mistrust subjective evaluation of 
their ability. Although this view is cer- 
tainly open to argument, the fact re- 
mains that it is difficult to prove that 
a teacher is actually incompetent except 
in flagrant situations. 

The board of education faces a diffi- 
cult situation when an incompetent 
teacher is not providing the type of 
instruction desirable, but cannot be 
clearly shown to be harmful to the stu- 
dents. 

Immorality. As in the case of incom- 
petentcy, it is not difficult to dismiss a 
teacher on the basis of immoral be- 
havior during his probationary period, 
but a teacher who is tenured presents a 
different problem. In any case, how- 
ever, dismissal of a teacher on grounds 
of immorality is a serious matter, and it 
should be considered with caution by a 
board of education unless sufficient 
evidence is available to substantiate any 
charges that might be made. 

Physical Health. During the proba- 
tionary or tenure period, poor physical 
health that prevents a teacher from 
continuing in service is basis for dis- 
charge. Ordinarily, a serious condition 
leads to the resignation of the teacher; 
there are occasions, however, when a 
teacher will attempt to continue in 
service, perhaps for financial reasons, 
even though he is physically unable to 
do so. If the laws of the state permit it, 
the board of education may insist upon 
a report from the teachers personal 
physician or the school physician to de- 
termine the teachers physical ability 
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to instruct the children of the district, 
The district may also grant a leave of 
absence, which may provide the oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to recover from 
whatever disability is existent. 

Where state laws permit it, many 
school districts require a complete 
physical examination, either annually 
during the probationary period, or at 
the close of the probationary period 
when the teacher is being considered 
for appointment to tenure. Such an 
examination may prevent a teacher with 
a serious physical disability, not ap- 
parent under normal circumstances, 
from being appointed to tenure, but of 
course it does not prevent the later 
development of a physical disability 
that may interfere with the perform- 
ance of duties during the tenure period. 
Some schools require periodic physical 
examinations over a period of years, but 
these examinations can be required 
only where state laws permit it. 

Physical examinations to detect com- 
municable diseases are also sometimes 
required annually as a safeguard to the 
health of the children. These involve 
detection of tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases. 

Mental Health. Another reason for 
discharge of teachers from employment 
is a mental condition that prevents 
proper functioning in the instructional 
role. Since mental disability still carries 
a stigma in many localities, even among 
educated persons, the school district 
that seeks to dismiss a teacher on such 
grounds must be certain that compe- 
tent psychiatric evidence is available. 
It is difficult to insist that a teacher con- 
sult a psychiatrist, and pertinent laws 
must guide the officials of the district 
in whatever action they may take. 
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However, the effect of an emotionally 
disturbed person upon the students is 
of paramount importance. 

Disloyalty to the United States. In 
recent years, a serious question has 
arisen as to the dismissal of teachers on 
the basis of affiliation with groups 
either advocating the overthrow of the 
government of the United States or 
actively engaged in activities detrimen- 
tal to the security of this country. Loy- 
alty oaths are required of instructional 
personnel in many places, but, of 
course, they are not very much protec- 
tion against the employment of persons 
in this category. 

As a basis for dismissal, disloyalty to 
the United States government is also a 
difficult thing to prove. Teachers who 
became members of groups now con- 
sidered to be subversive may have done 
so in complete innocence if their in- 
volvement occurred many years ago. 
Moreover, although every school dis- 
trict wishes to guard against subversive 
elements that may influence students 
in the schools, teachers must be free 
to teach various ideologies and philoso- 
phies of government. Exposure of stu- 
dents to knowledge of other countries, 
their ideas, and their governments, does 
not constitute a threat to the govern- 
ment. 


Probationary Teachers 


First Year. It is most unusual for a 
teacher to be dismissed during or at 
the close of the first year unless it is 
recognized that his philosophy, meth- 
ods of instruction, or character cannot 
be adjusted to fit into the local school 
situation. If such is the case, it is only 
fair to the students and the teacher to 
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indicate to the teacher that he should 
seek employment elsewhere. This is not 
always a reflection on the teacher's 
ability; it may be that he will be well 
suited to another district with a differ- 
ent caliber student, a different curricu- 
lum, or a different type of community. 
School administrators should bear this 
in mind, so the dismissal does not harm 
the teachers professional career, On 
the other hand, the teacher may be a 
person unsuitable to be a member of 
the teaching profession—in which case, 
of course, the administrator will so ad- 
vise the teacher, suggesting that an- 
other field might be more suitable for 
his particular talents, 

Second Year. The persons responsible 
for supervision during the second year 
are in a better position to evaluate the 
teachers work. During this year, they 
should be formulating objective evi- 
dence regarding (1) the teacher's 
capabilities in the classroom, (2) his 
relationships with the school faculty, 
(3) his potentials as a part of the dis- 
trict team, and (4) his character and 
integrity. 

By the close of the second year, it 
should be quite obvious whether the 
teacher will meet the level of perform- 
ance that is expected of district per- 
sonnel If the teacher appears to be 
capable of appointment to tenure, he 
should be informed and given sugges- 
tions about any shortcomings that 
should be attended to as well as the 
strengths that are of value to the dis- 
trict. On the other hand, if there is 
serious doubt as to the teacher's ability 
and ultimate appointment to tenure, he 
should also be informed, so he can 
decide whether he wishes to remain for 
the third year in the district with a 
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question as to whether he may achieve 
tenure. If the teacher so elects, and if 
it is determined that the third year will 
not be detrimental to the students un- 
der his instruction, the teacher should 
be told the areas that need correction 
so he can make a concerted effort to 
correct any shortcomings. Many times 
the teacher is able to correct his 
deficiencies so he can be tenured. 

At the close of the second year, there 
is often some question about whether 
the teacher can be tenured, but the 
chances are better than even that he 
will be. In such a case, the teacher 
should be informed, again with positive 
suggestions on areas that need improve- 
ment. Teachers in this category prob- 
ably should be encouraged to return 
for the third year. 

Third Year. In the third year, the 
tenure question should usually be re- 
solved during the first semester or, at 
least, early in the second semester. 
Boards of education must give teachers 
notification of appointment to tenure 
in sufficient time to allow those who 
are not appointed the opportunity to 
seek employment elsewhere. Ordi- 
narily, persons entering their third year 
will achieve tenure; those in question 
should be informed as quickly as pos- 
sible during this important year, 

Administrators and boards of educa- 
tion should remember that the tenure 
appointment establishes the level of 
performance of instruction within the 
district for a long time—sometimes as 
long as thirty years, They should also 
remember that the appointment to 
tenure implies a heavy commitment of 
taxpayers' money; if the average yearly 
salary of the teacher over the 30-year 
period is $7,000, the district is com- 
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mitted to a payment of over $200,000 
for the services of the teacher through- 
out his professional life in the district. 


Tenure 


Teachers who are on tenure are given 
a degree of security that allows them 
to plan their future as a vital part of 
the school and the community in which 
it is located. However, tenure is not 
immunity to dismissal if conditions at 
the time of appointment change or if 
the teacher's subsequent performance 
constitutes a hazard to the students in 
any way whatsoever. Although it is 
more difficult to remove a teacher from 
the staff when he is tenured, adminis- 
trators and boards of education should 
not consider this an excuse for avoiding 
action to dismiss a teacher who is detri- 
mental to the children. It takes courage 
and objectivity to initiate action against 
a tenured teacher, but when sufficient 
grounds are present, it should be done 
—not only as a safeguard to the chil- 
dren of the school, but as a protection 
of the profession as a whole. 


Procedures for Dismissal 


Procedures leading to dismissal will 
vary from school to school and state to 
state, but there are certain basic rules 
that should be followed in order to pro- 
tect the teacher and the district. 

l. The teacher should be informed 
at all times of the adequacy of his per- 
formance and his conduct. The super- 
visor who is not completely frank and 
honest with the teacher is not serving 
either the children, the teacher, or the 
board of education in a manner which 
does him credit. 
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2. The teacher should be aware of 
whatever observations are made of his 
work. Persons who briefly observe a 
teacher’s work may well come to con- 
clusions about it, just as do those who 
observe the work for a longer period 
of time. If these conclusions are to be 
used as a method of evaluation, the 
teacher should be told just what they 
are, 
3. The teacher should be aware of 
the criteria used for evaluating his 
work. Although objectivity in its truest 
sense may be difficult to achieve when 
evaluating instruction, the establish- 
ment of criteria for judging the per- 
formance of teachers will help to lead 
in that direction, Ordinarily, the devel- 
opment of criteria should be a joint un- 
dertaking of the teachers and the super- 
visory or administrative staff. 

4. The teacher should be safe- 
guarded against personality clashes that 
may lead to prejudice in judging his 
work. Teachers who work under the 
supervision of an individual with whom 
they feel lack of rapport should be 
given the opportunity to request re- 
assignment without prejudice, if reas- 
signment is possible. Otherwise, those 
ultimately responsible for re-election of 
the teacher should be made aware of 
the difficulties under which the teacher 
feels he is performing. 

5. The teacher should be safe- 
guarded against judgment based on a 
comparison with other staff members. 
The teacher should be considered as 
an individual and judged accordingly. 
To compare one teacher against another 
not only leads to serious morale prob- 
lems, but it may also be completely 
unfair. The class load, the teaching 
periods, the assignment of extra duties, 
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and many other factors will not be 
identical in all cases. 

6. The teacher should be judged on 
the results he obtains, rather than on 
the methods he uses to reach these re- 
sults. All teachers cannot teach in the 
same manner, and methodology suit- 
able for one person may not be suitable 
for another. Consequently, since the 
objectives of the school program should 
be the guiding light behind all instruc- 
tion, the performance of the teacher 
should be judged on his ability to 
achieve these objectives within the 
limitations or abilities of the students 
assigned to him. 

7. Teachers who may not be recom- 
mended for re-election should be made 
aware that unless certain conditions are 
corrected, dismissal will follow. There 
are instances when dismissal must be 
swift and without prior knowledge of 
the teacher, but these are exceptions. 

8. Teachers should not be dismissed 
without complete and accurate data— 
concrete evidence that dismissal is nec- 
essary. This is to safeguard the teacher 
and the district. A file should be pre- 
pared over a period of time, except in 
unusual cases, and the teacher should 
be aware of adverse reports so he can 
take action to counteract them. 

9. Teachers who are dismissed or 
not re-elected should have the right to 
appeal and present evidence on their 
behalf to the board of education. 

10. Teachers who are dismissed for 
causes other than actions detrimental 
to the students and the profession as a 
whole should be aided in seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere, either in the pro- 
fession or out of it. Unless the employ- 
ment of the person is not recommended 
for any district, the dismissal should be 
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handled in a manner that does not harm 
his professional career. 


The Role of the Chief School 
Administrator 


It goes without saying that the super- 
intendent or other administrative head 
of the school system is responsible for 
the recommendation of personnel for 
re-election, whether in the probationary 
period or tenure period. Although re- 
election is assumed unless the teacher 
is notified to the contrary, the chief 
school officer should annually consider 
every staff member for re-election 
purposes. It is his responsibility to be 
certain that all teachers have (1) in- 
formation on the evaluation of their 
performance, (2) adequate and com- 
parable supervisory services, (3) condi- 
tions leading to maximum performance, 
and (4) objective recommendations 
based on the best possible professional 
knowledge. With this in mind, the 


Section 6 
OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Personnel Required 


Although the number and kinds of 
personnel will vary from school to 
school, it is possible to generalize about 
office personnel requirements. Whether 
the school is small or extremely large, 
school office personnel may be divided 
into three distinct categories: 
1. Secretarial and clerical. 
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school administrator makes his recom- 
mendations to the board of education. 


The Role of the Board of 
Education 


The board of education receives the 
recommendations of the chief school 
administrator and acts upon them after 
review. The board must ascertain that 
recommendations are based on ob- 
jective professional judgment before 
acting. It is unusual for a board of edu- 
tion to disregard the recommendations 
of its executive officer, but, of course, 
there are times when it is necessary, 
When this occurs, the board should 
have objective reasons for its action. 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 
Loyalty Oaths 
Personnel Policies 
Supervision 
Teacher Evaluation 


2. Pupil personnel services. 

3. Leadership and administration. 

In very small schools, the last two of 
these functions may be handled by one 
person; in extremely large schools, it 
is not uncommon to have well over à 
dozen people actively engaged in their 
performance. The following chart illus- 
trates the extremes in the employment 
of office personnel in a school building: 
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Small School Large School 
Nonprofessional: ^ Nonprofessional: 
General secre- Principal’s secretary 
tary Telephone operator 
Clerk General clerk 
Typist Filing clerk 
Professional: Typists 
Principal Receptionist 
Professional: 
Ass't principal (s) 
Psychologist 


Attendance officer 

Guidance coun- 
selor(s) 

Remedial therapists 

Social worker 

Director of student 
activities 

Dean of boys 

Dean of girls 

Principal 


All the personnel of the central of- 
fice are directly responsible to the prin- 
cipal for their activities and actions. 
The principal may delegate to per- 
sonnel within the office certain duties, 
but he can never delegate responsi- 
bility, which is his alone. 

Each act of personnel in the central 
office must be predicated on whether it 
is in the best interest of the children. All 
school personnel are employed to serve 
the educational program, and the ef- 
forts of both professional and nonpro- 
fessional personnel must be in this 
direction. The principal should make 
clear that the only basis for decisions 
made by the office staff should be 
whether it will contribute to the educa- 
tion of boys and girls. 


Duties Suitable for the 
School Clerk 


The following are typical duties as- 
signed by the principal or his represent- 
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ative to the school clerk. Although this 
is not an allinclusive list, it may be 
used as a basis for assigning duties to 
the school clerk. 

1. Requisitioning supplies and 
books, and ordering supplies from 
vendors after the order has been ap- 
proved by the principal. 

2. Preparing reports, after they have 
been developed by the professional 
staff. In some instances, the clerk will 
be authorized to develop a report, but 
it should always be read and approved 
by the professional personnel before it 
is sent to the proper authority. 

3. Answering the telephone. Be- 
cause this is one of the most frequent 
methods of contact between the public 
and the school, the clerk should at all 
times be a pleasant and courteous rep- 
resentative of the school She should 
answer only routine questions; ques- 
tions dealing with the profession itself 
should be directed to the proper per- 
sonnel. 

4. Typing and stenographic work, 
which form the major portion of the 
work of a school office. 

5. Record keeping, which should, 
however, be under the supervision of 
the professional personnel. 

6. Recording of attendance and at- 
tendance lists and reports. 

7. Correspondence. 

8. Mimeographing and duplicating. 

9. General office and clerical work. 

10. Filing. 
11. School banking. 
12. Messenger service. 
13. Milk program. 
Receiving callers and parents. 
15. Library clerical work. 
16. Ringing of bells. 
17. First aid treatment. 
18. Checking on absences. 
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19. Answering student questions. 

20. Collecting money for various ac- 
tivities. 

21. Mail sorting and distribution. 

These clerical activities are often dis- 
tributed among a number of persons 
employed for special purposes in larger 
schools; smaller schools will usually 


Section 7 
PERSONNEL POLICIES 


The most effective personnel policies 
are written in a manner that makes 
them readily accessible to every staff 
member. These policies may be con- 
tained in a section of the board of edu- 
cation's policies, they may be in a sec- 
tion of the administrative handbook 
for the district, or they may be repro- 
duced separately, so that each staff 
member has them available. 


Formulation of Personnel Policies 


The board of education, being the 
policy-making group of the school dis- 
trict, is ultimately responsible for all 
policies, but it need not be the sole 
agency involved in their development. 
All who are affected by a personnel 
policy should be represented in its 
formulation. This does not mean that 
all will agree with it, but they should 
have a chance to indicate their opin- 
ions before it becomes a part of district 
policy. 

Once the policy has been considered, 
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have a single clerk who is responsible 
for all clerical functions. 


For related information, see: 


Secretarial Assistance in the Elemen- 
tary School 


it should be presented to the board of 
education for action, with dissenting 
opinions explained when necessary. 
When the policy has been adopted by 
the board of education, it is important 
that it be phrased to give teachers and 
administrators the greatest possible 
amount of flexibility in its administra- 
tion, and it should be administered in 
a way that is in the best interests of the 
entire school, its staff, and its pro- 
gram. 


Selection of Teachers 


Personnel policies should provide 
that the best teachers who can be 
secured should be employed. When 
there is a serious shortage of teachers, 
and therefore the danger of not having 
enough instructors when school opens, 
there may be a tendency to employ 
teachers as quickly as possible, some 
times without considering their qual- 
ifications carefully enough. Hurried 
selection ultimately reflects upon the 
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professional level of the entire staff and 
is detrimental to the instruction of chil- 
dren in the school. Personnel policies 
should make it clear that only fully 
qualified teachers will be recommended 
for employment. 

Teachers should be selected by 
professional staff members who are 
competent to evaluate the teacher's pre- 
vious record. Although the board of 
education is ultimately responsible for 
the employment of staff members, the 
board should not insist on selecting 
staff members on its own, except for the 
appointment of the chief school admin- 
istrative officer and other staff members 
who will be associated directly with the 
board. If it does, it is depriving itself of 
the benefit of the professional training 
and experience of the very staff mem- 
bers it employs. 

Personnel policies should prescribe 
the qualifications to be used as a basis 
for teacher selection in the district. In 
addition to competence in a given sub- 
ject or grade, there are many other fac- 
tors that are of equal or perhaps greater 
importance in the final analysis, such as 
inspirational power, general culture, 
and social attitudes and values. The 
prospective teachers breadth of ex- 
perience is certainly an important con- 
sideration—and experience need not 
necessarily be confined to education; 
experience in other areas may be more 
valuable to the school district. The in- 
dustrial arts instructor who has had 
experience in industry may be of 
greater value for a special assignment 
than the instructor who has had none. 
The art teacher who has had experience 
in commercial art may bring to a spe- 
cialized course contributions far greater 
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than one whose total experience has 
been confined to the classroom. The 
teacher of journalism who has worked 
on a newspaper may contribute prac- 
tical experience of a nature that would 
be difficult to find in another teacher. 

Academic achievement is surely an 
important consideration in teacher 
selection. Nonetheless, it is important to 
realize that the best students are not 
necessarily the best teachers. The 
teacher who has had difficulty in some 
part of his learning program may un- 
derstand the problems of students who 
have similar difficulties—and if he has 
overcome these difficulties, his experi- 
ence in surmounting them may be help- 
ful to this type of student. 

Other important factors include 
perseverence in seeking educational 
goals, health, adaptability to new situ- 
ations, educational and general phi- 
osophy, training, and understanding of 
children at the age to be taught. 

The desire to cooperate, participate 
in, and contribute to the growth of the 
school’s educational program should be 
carefully investigated. It is through the 
efforts of the entire professional staff 
that the educational program becomes 
increasingly valuable to the students, 
and all members of the staff must par- 
ticipate in this important part of the 
teaching role. 

Another vital factor is the teacher's 
knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
Although there is great difference of 
opinion about the relative importance 
of courses in education and those in 
the subject-matter fields as a back- 
ground for teaching, it is an inescapable 
fact that a teacher cannot teach a sub- 
ject that he does not know thoroughly. 
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Status of the Teacher 


The welfare and status of the teacher 
in all his relationships with the students, 
the parents, the community, and super- 
visory staff should be safeguarded by 
personnel policies to the extent that it 
is consistent with the best interests of 
the child and the school. When school 
officials do not actively support the pro- 
fessional staff, the district may lose its 
most valuable staff members. On the 
other hand, if it becomes obvious that 
a member of the professional staff is 
not acting in the interests of the child 
and the school, the teacher involved 
should be informed and given an op- 
portunity to correct his actions. 

Provision should be made for appro- 
priate induction and assimilation of 
new staff members by the board of 
education, the administration, the 
teachers, and community members, to 
facilitate the new teachers success in 
the school system. 


Salaries and Security 


Personnel policies regarding salaries 
for the professional staff should insure 
that salaries are commensurate with the 
training, experience, responsibility, and 
ability of the staff members. Salaries 
should be comparable to those of other 
professional people with equal training, 
experience, and ability, so that educa- 
tion can attract and hold the best talent 
possible, There are two different the- 
ories of salary administration: (1) An- 
nual increments should be included in 
the salary schedule, so the teacher 
moves from one step to the next in an 
automatic sequence; and (2) incre- 
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ments should be based on the ability 
of the teacher. Some districts combine 
the two, offering annual increments for 
the entire staff and merit provisions for 
some members. 

Stability and security should be as- 
sured to teachers who provide satisfac- 
tory service. If it is at all possible under 
local circumstances, it seems important 
that there be some recognition of 
superior service, but whether this is in 
the form of salary or some other kind 
of incentive depends on whether merit 
pay is accepted in the particular dis- 
trict. 


Teacher Records 


Personnel policies should provide for 
the maintenance of a cumulative record 
of the service and activities of each 
teacher. This record is a basis for in- 
telligent administration of salary sched- 
ules, merit recognition, promotions, 
transfers, reappointments, or dismissals. 
Written notices to teachers, particularly 
those of an unfavorable nature, should 
carry an appropriate notation if they 
are to become a part of this cumulative 
record. The teacher should then be 
allowed to correct any misunderstand- 
ing so that the notice can be withdrawn 
if it is not justified. 

Some educators believe that cumula- 
tive records should be kept completely 
confidential, available only to super- 
visors, administrators, and the board 
of education. Others believe that the 
teacher and his principal should peri- 
odically review the cumulative record 
as a method of in-service education and 
instructional improvement. Whichever 
procedure is followed, it should be 
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made known to the staff, and no excep- 
tion to the policy should be allowed. 


Medical Care 


Although it may be desirable that 
staff members receive medical inspec- 
tion and care, this benefit is beyond the 
financial abilities of many school dis- 
tricts. Nonetheless, personnel policies 
should undoubtedly provide for some 
method of physical examination, at 
least prior to the appointment of staff 
members to tenure, as a safeguard to 
the pupils. Provision should be made 
to provide for personnel during illness 
or other personal adversity, within rea- 
sonable limitations. Ordinarily, school 
districts have policies establishing an- 
nual sick-leave days, which are often 
cumulative and can be used in the 
event of a long illness. Some district’s 
policies also allow leave for death in 
the family, maternity, and personal 
business. 


Assignment of Personnel 


Staff members should be assigned to 
subjects in the field of their major inter- 
est and within their qualifications. Cer- 
tain subjects occasionally seem to be 
assigned to a teacher without regard 
for his background. Personnel policies 
should provide that any subject worthy 
of being taught in the school program 
is assigned to a teacher with proper 
qualifications to teach it. If only un- 
qualified personnel are available, the 
district should provide some means of 
helping them to become fully qualified. 

New positions and replacement posi- 
tions should be announced to the staff 
before being filled, so personnel who are 
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qualified for the position and desire a 
change will have the opportunity to 
apply. 


Evaluation of Personnel 


Personnel policies should provide 
that the evaluation of personnel is per- 
formed as objectively as possible. 
Ideally, those who are to be evaluated 
should have a part in formulating the 
evaluation procedures. After an evalu- 
ation, staff members should be informed 
of the results, and suggestions on how 
they may improve their efforts should 
be given. Evaluations that have an 
effect on the teachers reappointment 
should be discussed so that there will 
be ample time to correct any deficien- 
cies. If there is a question about the 
teacher's ability to be re-elected in the 
district, this doubt and the reasons for 
it should be made known to him. 

Ordinarily, the first three years of a 
teacher's appointment to the staff are 
probationary years, during which his 
suitability for permanent appointment 
is determined. (In some districts, the 
probationary period is five years.) 
During this period, the evaluation of 
the teacher's effectiveness should be 
aimed at developing his abilities to 
their fullest, thus assuring the perma- 
nent appointment of highly qualified 
personnel, 

If the evaluation of a teacher during 
his probationary period indicate that 
there is serious doubt about his per- 
manent appointment, notification is 
probably most fairly made at the close 
of the second year. The teacher may 
then decide whether he wishes to risk 
a third year in the service of a district 
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that may not grant a permanent ap- 
pointment. 


Professional Growth 


Personnel policies should also pro- 
vide for the professional growth of 
instructional personnel. Professional 
growth comes from several sources, 
including: (1) adequate and qualified 
supervision; (2) professional libraries 
available to the staff; (3) in-service 
education courses; (4) participation in 
curriculum development; and (5) 
leaves of absence for educational ad- 
vancement. 

Adequate and qualified supervision 
can be one of the most helpful per- 
sonnel benefits offered to the instruc- 
tional staff. It can help new teachers 
in the district and veterans of many 
years of service to provide continuity 
and coordination of the instructional 
program and it brings them information 
on the most recent research, trends, and 
developments in curriculum and in- 
struction, 

Professional libraries may be pro- 
vided within each school or in a central 
location. Their availability will help 
teachers to improve in areas in which 
evaluation has indicated a need for im- 
provement as well as providing incen- 
tive to creativity in their teaching. 

In-service education courses and par- 
ticipation in curriculum development 
allow teachers the opportunity to im- 
prove instruction without the necessity 
of leaving their homes and families 
during summer months or spending 
evenings in centers of learning. Al- 
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though courses of this nature do not 
replace other important factors in 
teacher growth, they provide opportu- 
nities that many teachers use to advan- 
tage. 

A leave of absence for educational 
advancement often takes the form of a 
sabbatical leave at the end of a period 
of service. Leaves should be reserved 
for teachers who will make the most of 
the opportunity; they may be granted 
for travel, study, or research. Some dis- 
tricts continue a portion of the teacher's 
pay during the sabbatical leave; others 
pay all or part of the tuition at a school 
of the teacher's choice, either when the 
teacher is on leave or during the school 
year. 


Facilities 

Personnel policies should provide for 
high level maintenance of the physical 
conditions of school facilities. Main- 
tenance should be so planned that it 
does not interfere with instruction 
within the classroom. There should also 
be provision for rest areas away from 
children to which teachers may retreat 
to work, study, or relax. The cafeteria 
and lunch program should be planned 
so that teachers are allowed adequate 
lunch time without supervision of 
children. Other time should be pro- 
vided for parent conferences, record- 
keeping, and planning. 


Notification of Policies 


Personnel should be informed of 
actions and policies of the board of 
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education before the information is 
released to outside agencies, All actions 
and policies of the board should be 
made known to the staff unless the re- 
lease of such information would be 
damaging to someone or is not in the 
best interests of the school district as 
a whole—as, for example, the selection 
of a school site, premature knowledge 
of which might result in an increase in 
price, or in some cases the dismissal of 
a staff member, 

In the administration of personnel 
policies, the value and unique poten- 
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tialities of each staff member should be 
recognized through the adoption of 
democratic procedures and appropriate 
delegation of responsibility, 


For related information, see: 


Board of Education 

Discharge of Teachers from Employ- 
ment 

Teacher Evaluation 

"Teacher Orientation 

Merit Increments 

Salary Schedules 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


The term "professional" is ordinarily 
used to describe all personnel within 
the school district who are directly or 
indirectly involved in the instruction of 
children. This definition includes teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, and the 
like, and it usually is applied to persons 
who provide specialized services that 
aid in the instruction of children—such 
as the school physician, the nurse or 
nurse-teacher, the dentist, the dental 
hygienist, the psychologist, and the 
speech therapist. 

These people provide services to help 
the classroom teacher and the child to a 
better — teaching-learning situation. 
Their services and functions should be 


appropriately designated so they do not 
impinge on the privacy of the home or 
deprive parents and children of the 
opportunity to seek out professional 
persons of their choice to provide 
needed services. Professional services 
provided by the school should not over- 
lap private services that are available 
to citizens; however, whenever serv- 
ices beyond the competency of staff 
members are required by pupils who 
are unable to afford them, they should 
be given information on the availa- 
bility of financial help or clinics that 
provide services within the financial 
reach of the pupil's parents. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


There are seven identifiable respon- 
sibilities of school administration that 
vary only in emphasis and line of 
authority. These can be categorized as: 


Per Cent or TIME 
SPENT IN EACH 


FUNCTION 
Super- Bldg. 
intendent Principal 
1. General Functions 5 5 
2. Professional and 
Nonprofessional 
ЭНЕ. 20 20 
3. Curriculum ..... 20 40 
4. Finances ....... 20 5 
5. Plant ... 20 5 
6. Pupils 5 20 
7. Public Relations . 10 5 


General Functions 


Assumes immediate responsibility for 
the entire school system or building— 
The administrator may delegate admin- 
istrative duties, but he cannot escape 
the responsibility for anything that 
takes place in the system. The delega- 
tion of these duties requires consider- 
able training, supervision, evaluation, 
and checking—sometimes more than 
the actual duty itself, but it is the only 
way to train others for responsibility. 

Even though the chief custodian is 
entrusted with cleaning and care of 
buildings and grounds, the chief school 
officer must supervise, outline the jobs, 
and see that the work is accomplished. 
Even though the secretary has the work 


of the extracurricular accounts, the 
chief school officer must sign the 
checks, check the receipts, and periodi- 
cally audit all accounts. Even though 
the supervisor performs the duties of 
supervising the school staff, the chief 
school officer must confer with him on 
methods, problem cases, and pro- 
cedures. Thus it follows that the dele- 
gation of a duty or authority is but the 
first step in the administrator's task of 
conference, suggestion, supervision, and 
over-all responsibility. A duty cannot 
be assigned and forgotten—and very 
often one duty assigned to a staff mem- 
ber brings on a half-dozen other duties 
for the administrator. 

Coordinates the work of all depart- 
ments—Any system with more than one 
building or more than one school re- 
quires considerable coordination among 
schools and departments. The teachers 
operating within various buildings and 
departments must evolve schedules so 
that all youngsters get the maximum 
amount of instructional time possible. 
Since each teacher habitually thinks of 
his own department as the most impor- 
tant, considerable effort is needed to 
distribute time fairly and evenly. With 
many staff members, this coordination 
involves incessant conference, adjust- 
ment, and compromise. Although the 
department heads and guidance coun- 
selors have their duties, they too are 
working with particular viewpoints in 
mind, and each of these must be 
welded into a smooth-running system. 
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The responsibility for this rests squarely 
in the hands of the administrator, 

Executes board policies—assumes re- 
sponsibility for their execution—When 
a board policy is decided after consid- 
ering the professional advice of the 
administrative staff, the administrator is 
expected to execute this policy and be 
responsible for it. Policies such as 
kindergarten entrance, courses of study, 
salary schedules, use of school build- 
ings, and audit procedure often in- 
volve great changes in procedure and 
administration. Other board policies 
demand increased detail work by the 
administrator. All policies adopted by 
the board must be administered by the 
principal or superintendent, but it is 
essential that such policies be arrived 
at by the most careful consideration of 
the administrative staff and the board. 

Recommends policies to the board for 
improvement of the system and service 
—It is the function of the administra- 
tor to recommend policies that he and 
his staff consider essential, and it is 
the duty of the board to give great 
weight to the professional recommenda- 
tion thus made. It is the duty of both 
to study carefully all policy recom- 
mendations for the good of the system. 

Reports to the board—It is the duty 
of the administrative staff to make fre- 
quent reports to the board on all phases 
of the school system. The board is en- 
titled to know of all plans and activities 
within the system; the reports should 
cover budget, maintenance, finance, 
staff, curriculum, and all phases of the 
school’s work. 

Is responsible for care and main- 
tenance of all property—The final re- 
sponsibility for the care and main- 
tenance of all school property is the 
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charge of the administrative officer. 
Meeting this responsibility involves set- 
ting up accounting safeguards, periodic 
inventories, constant inspections, and 
long-term maintenance plans. Various 
staff members who are responsible for 
phases of care and maintenance must 
be supervised, checked, and instructed. 
The responsibility for the large invest- 
ment in plant, equipment, and supplies 
rests with the principal and superin- 
tendent and involves a thousand and 
one items incidental to education, from 
rubber bands and pencils to boilers and 
new classrooms. The proper care and 
maintenance of all property involves 
providing the instruments whereby the 
educational program is achieved. 

Organizes, manages, and supervises 
all affairs of the school—This duty im- 
plies the responsibility of organizing 
and instituting desirable management 
procedures for the school year system. 

Attends all school functions—The 
duty of the administrator to be present 
at all school functions takes priority 
over other engagements of the chief 
school officer. It also requires arranging 
proper supervision when he is out of 
town or unable to be present. 

Coordinates transportation of pupils 
—]t is the function of the administra- 
tive staff to work with the transporta- 
tion contractor and arrange all details 
regarding schedules, routes, times, extra 
trips, discipline, supervision, bus drills, 
etc. 


Staff 


Screens, interviews, selects and nomi- 
nates for appointment all professional 
and попртојеѕѕіопаї personnel—The 
administrator must seek out and obtain 
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for all positions the best-qualified can- 
didates that the salary schedule and the 
community can attract. Inasmuch as the 
staff is by far the most important part 
of the school system, this is one of the 
primary responsibilities of the admin- 
istrator, and one that cannot be dele- 
gated. The selection procedure follows 
roughly this order: securing candidates, 
initial screening, interview, additional 
screening, return interview selection, 
recommendation to the board. No per- 
sonnel can be engaged without the 
recommendation of the superintendent 
and approval of the board. After the 
person is appointed, the additional 
process of orientation and indoctrina- 
tion begins, in which all administrative 
officers play an important part. New 
staff members must be given constant 
supervision, 

Recommends for discharge of all un- 
satisfactory employees—The principal 
or superintendent must recommend for 
discharge all personnel rendering unsat- 
isfactory service. This is done after ade- 
quate observation, supervision, and an 
attempt to make the teacher a suc- 
cess. The superintendent also recom- 
mends personnel for tenure after satis- 
factory examples of good service. 

Assigns, directs, and supervises work 
of all employees—The administrator is 
responsible for the assignment of per- 
sonnel to various positions, direction of 
the work, and supervision of perform- 
ance, Certain of these functions may be 
delegated to other staff members, but 
the delegation does not relieve the ad- 
ministrator of the responsibility and in- 
volves the further duty of supervising 
those to whom the function has been 
delegated. The administrator is respon- 
sible for morale in the system, 
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Proposes salary schedule—It is the 
function of the administrator to draw 
up and submit to the board the salary 
schedule that is most likely to attract 
and hold the best teachers, to guaran- 
tee the best possible type of instruction 
that is commensurate with the school 
district's ability to pay. Unfortunately, 
bidding for teachers' services over the 
past ten years has become a part of 
the national scene, and school districts 
are forced into competition whether 
they like it or not. Ordinarily, the best 
teachers go where the pay is highest, 
so if a district is not paying the best 
salaries it can to attract the best teach- 
ers, it must attend closely to the qual- 
ity of its instruction. It is also the duty 
of the administration to recommend 
salary adjustments to hold personnel 
without whom the educational program 
would suffer, but without disservice to 
other staff members. 

Directs board regulations on absence, 
sick leave, etc.—The administrator, 
with the board, is responsible for the 
development of policies on fringe bene- 
fits that are in keeping with other dis- 
tricts and other industries—benefits 
that will be a positive morale factor. 
In addition to salary schedules, pros- 
pective employees look very carefully 
at school buildings, working conditions, 
and fringe benefits of all kinds. 

Directs the keeping of proper staff 
records—It is the duty of the adminis- 
trator to see that proper records are 
kept on the service of staff members, 
attendance, grades, school property, 
and personnel. 

Directs the employment of substi- 
tutes—The administrator must maintain 
a list of qualified substitutes on both 
the elementary and secondary level and 
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call them in when a teacher is absent. 
It is important to insure that the stu- 
dents do not suffer needlessly by 
teacher absences. 

Plans and directs in-service training 
—The administrator is responsible for 
the in-service training program, which 
includes staff meetings, workshops, 
committee work, courses, and curricu- 
lum development and revision. Con- 
stant evaluation must determine where 
and what type of in-service training is 
needed. 

Directs health service—The adminis- 
trator is responsible for the complete 
health-service program, for its institu- 
tion and improvement. This covers ex- 
amination of students, nurse services, 
health teaching, and health records. 
Most of the details are assigned to the 
school nurse, but the supervision of the 
nurse is the responsibility of the admin- 


istration. 


Curriculum 


Purchases approved. texts and. other 
instructional | equipment—The prin- 
cipal, through the superintendent, is the 
purchasing officer for the school. Text- 
books are often on a five-year replace- 
ment plan, and new additions must be 
checked and approved by the adminis- 
trator. All other instructional supplies 
are checked, evaluated, eliminated, or 
purchased by the administrator. The 
principal and superintendent are also 
responsible for the development of 
long-range plans for replacement of 
texts and other instructional equipment. 
Many districts now employ business 
officials to handle the mechanics of 
purchasing, but the materials to be pur- 
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chased are still the responsibility of the 
adminstration. 

Schedules classes and assigns space— 
The duty of master scheduling can be 
assigned to the guidance counselor or 
to another employee in pupil personnel 
services, but the master schedule is 
worked out through a great number of 
conferences, discussions, readjustments, 
and rearrangements between the ad- 
ministration and the counselor or other 
person responsible. The various de- 
mands of the schedule—such as sec- 
tioning, grouping, special subjects, 
junior high requirements, increased 
enrollment, study halls, and physical 
education—have to be reconciled with 
proper class size and subject demands. 
The over-all view of the best for the 
greatest number must be supported by 
the administrator, with the careful at- 
tention placed on consideration of the 
individual. 

Assigns teachers—The administrator 
determines general policy on the num- 
ber and size of classes, free periods, 
study halls, subject assignments, extra 
classes, etc., bearing in mind the num- 
ber of children to be served and 
number of rooms available. 

Decides general methods of instruc- 
tion—The principal, with the super- 
visors, determines the general methods 
by which subjects will be taught. He 
further works with the staff on the use 
of other sources of instruction and pro- 
vides in-service courses and discussions 
for the continual improvement of in- 
struction, 

Provides for continuous course re- 
vision and evaluation—The administra- 
tors of a district constantly search for 
better methods of teaching, evaluate 
their objectives, and try to raise stand- 
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ards, seeking to maintain the best of the 
old and introduce the best of the new. 
Courses must not be static. 

Provides proper courses of study— 
The administrator must see that the 
school provides the required instruction 
in certain subjects, according to law 
and the state education department. 
He also tries to maintain an up-to-date 
course outline in each course, as a mat- 
ter of record. 

Studies and provides additional 
classes, rooms, and types of positions— 
In addition to the duties mentioned 
previously, the administrator deter- 
mines the need for new or additional 
teachers as enrollment rises. 

Directs curriculum development— 
New courses, changes in old courses, 
and shifts or adjustments in curriculum 
content require evaluation, purchase of 
new materials, and constant association 
with the staff, other schools, and edu- 
cational agencies, 

Works with the director of the adult- 
education program—The administrator 
works closely with the director in 
charge of adult education on publicity, 
course offerings, teacher recruitment, 
supplies, in-service training, payrolls, 
records, and the mechanics of the adult- 
education program, if the district sup- 
ports this type of program. 


Finances 


Prepares and presents the annual 
budget—The administrator must keep 
a running account of budget demands 
in order to develop the new budget 
and work on the final form to be pre- 
sented to the board of education. The 
budget is the instrument by which the 
educational program of the district is 
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accomplished. In addition to providing 
for the present needs of the school sys- 
tem, it must reflect as much long-range 
planning as is consistent with fair econ- 
omy and a reasonable community effort. 
With the state-aid picture changing 
from year to year and federal aid un- 
certain; with enrollment and demands 
on the schools increasing; with the 
classroom shortage growing more criti- 
cal; with teachers' salaries rising and 
shortages continuing; with growing 
pressure for more emphasis on mathe- 
matics, science, and special instruction 
for the gifted; and with increasing de- 
mands for the education of mentally and 
physically handicapped children, the 
budget must reflect the most broad- 
minded thinking of teachers, the ad- 
ministration, the board, and the com- 
munity, 

Interprets the budget to the board, 
and keeps within limits—The adminis- 
trator must keep the budget within 
bounds and be sure the board under- 
stands the purposes and function of all 
budget divisions. The board should 
realize that only items provided for in 
the budget can be obtained. One great 
responsibility of the administrator is to 
convey the idea that the budget must 
be determined by school needs, not 
by a static, preordained tax rate. 

As the purchasing officer of the dis- 
trict, the administrator is responsible 
for making all purchases, obtaining 
quotes and bids, and awarding con- 
tracts, after presenting to the board the 
need for such action. However, this is 
often done in conjunction with the dis- 
trict purchasing department. 

Provides for all possible economies— 
It goes without saying that the admin- 
istrator is required to save all possible 
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funds for the district. He should insure 
wise purchasing, seek additional rev- 
enue wherever possible, and, in short, 
run the system as economically as is 
possible with wisdom and prudence. 

Directs the accounting for all school 
funds—Where necessary, the adminis- 
trator should recommend changes in 
accounting procedures, No accounting 
procedure should take place completely 
outside the principal's office. The clerk 
of the board should be under the direc- 
tion of the board and the chief school 
administrator, and separate building 
funds should be set up and adminis- 
tered by the chief school administrator's 
office. The usual accounting safeguards 
—triple signing of checks, voucher 
filing, etc.—should be practiced. The 
board should periodically audit all ac- 
counts, but the whole accounting pro- 
cedure should stem from the chief 
school administrator. 

Makes proper financial reports to the 
board—The administrator must report 
fully and frequently on all financial 
affairs, so the board will have all infor- 
mation relative to income and ex- 
penditures of the district. 


Plant 


Directs the planning of educational 
programs for new buildings—The ad- 
ministrator is responsible for the proper 
educational planning and functions of 
all new facilities. Only professional ad- 
vice on this phase of education is valid. 
The administrator must use all com- 
petent areas of advice and transmit the 
result of his research, with reasons and 
justifications, to the board. The admin- 
istrator is responsible for insuring that 
new facilities reflect the district’s de- 
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sire for its educational plant. In addi- 
tion, the administration must give the 
board an opportunity to expand its edu- 
cational thinking and expose it to all 
modern developments that provide 
economy and improvement in school 
buildings. 

Plans alterations of old buildings— 
The administrator is responsible for 
maintaining present facilities in a good 
state of repair, recommending altera- 
tions as dictated by enrollment and cur- 
riculum needs, and presenting a long- 
range maintenance plan to provide for 
economy and upkeep. If money for 
proper long-range maintenance is not 
available, the administrator must work 
to provide it; failing this, he must do 
as much as possible with available 
funds. 

Assigns and supervises custodians— 
The administrator must be sure the 
building is clean and well maintained; 
that the maintenance program is kept 
up to date; and that building super- 
vision is provided at all times. He must 
evaluate cleaning and maintenance con- 
stantly, searching for better methods of 
maintenance and for ways to get the 
most for the maintenance dollar. He 
must see that health standards are met 
and, through constant inspection, keep 
custodians alert to cleaning and main- 
tenance problems. 

Provides for adequate long-range 
maintenance—When the administrator 
recommends a long-range maintenance 
program to the board, his responsi- 
bility does not end. He must persist 
until the program is authorized and 
funds allocated to do the job. 

Plans for outside use of school build- 
ings—The administrator is responsible 
for informing the board on legal aspects 
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of outside use of school buildings and 
for supervising such use. 


Pupils 


Administers all schools and classes— 
The administrator assumes the respon- 
sibility for administration of all schools 
and classes. All phases of the entire pro- 
gram pass over his desk, and details 
connected with the running of the 
school must have his consideration and 
approval. 

Directs instruction, guidance, dis- 
cipline, classification, promotion, and 
graduation of all pupils; directs re- 
search and. evaluation of all instruction 
—The administrator is responsible for 
actual teaching methods, handling of 
youngsters, classroom management, 
and human relations. 

Promotes extracurricular activities— 
Promotes, supervises, and confers with 
staff and students to find an outlet for 
each child's interests, in addition to his 
academic pursuits. 

Enforces compulsory attendance law 
—With the nurse and the principals, 
the administrator investigates cases, 
confers with students and parents, sets 
penalties, and regulates attendance and 
punctuality. 

Directs maintenance of all student 
records—Records of promotion, health, 
guidance, test grades, attendance—the 
administrator supervises and insures 
that all these are properly kept. 


Public Relations 


Reports on the schools to the commu- 
nity—An important function of the ad- 
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ministrator is keeping the community 
informed on the progress, development, 
needs, and accomplishments of the 
local schools through newspaper arti- 
cles, speeches, newsletters, bulletins to 
parents, Parent Teacher Associations, 
parents’ clubs, and civic association 
meetings. 

Reports to parents—The administra- 
tor is responsible for the types of report 
cards, written reports, marks, etc., that 
will be used in the schools. It is essen- 
tial that the public understand the 
marks; that conferences be arranged 
when necessary; and that the parents 
know what the school is trying to do 
and say. 

Interprets school policies to various 
community groups—The administrator 
is always on call to talk about the 
schools when the public wants informa- 
tion. He is responsible for working with 
parent groups and others interested in 
the schools, and he takes part in as 
many community activities as pos- 
sible. 

Directs taking of school census—The 
administrator is responsible for the tak- 
ing of an accurate record of all children 
of the community. 

Contacts with the public, parents, etc. 
— Meeting with all types of people is 
an important part of the administrator's 
public relations function. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to all the above duties 
and responsibilities, the school adminis- 
trator is also a legal advisor to the board 
of education. He must realize when to 
give legal advice and when to seek the 
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advice of an attorney. He is also the 
financial advisor to the board of edu- 
cation, again realizing when he is com- 
petent to give advice and when another 
financial advisor should be consulted. 
The preparation of teachers’ manuals, 
bulletins, and other informative ma- 
terials is another responsibility of the 
administrator. In order to carry out his 
responsibilities, it is essential that he 
keep current on professional literature 
and attend professional meetings and 
conferences. Generally, he will wish to 
continue professional study in order to 
be able to bring current thinking and 


Section 10 
SCHOOL DENTIST 


Like the school physician, the school 
dentist functions in a manner that is not 
competitive with private dentists in the 
community. The school dentist often 
acts more as a supervisor than does the 
school physician, since the dental 
hygienist may actually perform the den- 
tal inspections without his becoming 
involved. A school dentist is often 
selected in rotation from the dentists 
within the community or from a small 
group of dentists who indicate an inter- 
est in serving in this capacity. Often 
his service is without reimbursement, 
unless some specific service is requested 
by the school district, in which case he 
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authoritative judgments to his responsi- 
bilities. 
For related information, see: 


Board of Education 

Curriculum Organization 

Discharge of Teachers from Employ- 
ment 

Merit Increments 

Personnel Policies 

Public Relations 

Salary Schedules 

Teacher Evaluation 

Teacher Orientation 

Teacher Recruitment 


may be reimbursed for his service. 

When a dental hygienist is employed 
by the school district, a school dentist 
may be required by law to act as a 
supervisor of her work. The school den- 
tist may meet with the dental hygienist 
periodically to discuss dental inspection 
of students, dental records maintained 
by the hygienist, and referrals of pupils 
to dentists as needed. 


For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 
Dental Hygienist 
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Section 11 
SCHOOL NURSE 


The school nurse is closely associated 
with the school physician when he is 
employed by the school district. She 
works under his supervision and guid- 
ance and, in many cases, under his 
direction. However, the nurse of a 
school district ordinarily provides only 
medical services that would be normal 
for any nurse. These services are usu- 
ally limited to first aid in serious cases, 
including provision for a school clinic 
or health center where children may 
rest under observation until a physi- 
cian’s assistance can be obtained. 


Qualifications 


The school nurse must be a graduate 
of an approved school of nursing and 
a registered nurse, She is better quali- 
fied for her position if she is a teacher 
as well. She may or may not be a certi- 
fied teacher, depending upon the stand- 
ards of the state, but if she has prepared 
herself to understand the function of 
education she is better equipped to 
understand the objectives of the school 
district. In this way, her services can 
coincide with the total philosophy of 
the district and she can be considered 
an integral part of the school faculty. 

The school nurse should also be 
familiar with practices of public health 
nursing, possibly with some field ex- 
perience in this area. And she should 
understand children and their develop- 
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ment, particularly youngsters of ele- 
mentary or secondary school age. 


Duties 


Aside from her role as operator of 
the clinic or health center, if there is 
one in the school, the nurse assists the 
school physician whenever she is 
needed, such as during the physical 
examination of students in the school. 
She may also be in charge of keeping 
health records for the children in the 
school, notifying parents of important 
matters, and consulting with boys and 
girls and parents whenever circum- 
stances require. 

The nurses role as an advisor to 
faculty members is an important func- 
tion. She should be available for con- 
sultation with teachers to help them 
interpret physical conditions in the chil- 
dren assigned to them; she should fol- 
low up such conferences and refer the 
matter to parents whenever this be- 
comes necessary. 

The school nurse is also responsible 
for helping teachers and administrators 
prevent and control disease within the 
school. Through advice and assistance, 
the nurse helps to acquaint all staff 
members with early signs indicative of 
sickness. 

In some school districts, the nurse is 
responsible for taking children to their 
home when they are ill. This procedure 
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Figure Ш-4. 
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m Figure III-5. 
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should be considered with caution by 
administrators to be sure that it is 
within the laws of the state and that the 
nurse is adequately protected by insur- 
ance in case of an accident during the 
process of transporting a child. It is 
generally considered better for the 
nurse to be responsible for notifying the 
parents and arranging for them to trans- 
port the child. Exceptions would be 
made, of course, in cases where the 
attention of a nurse is imperative dur- 
ing the transportation of the child to his 
home. 


Reports 
The school nurse may be required to 


provide different reports pertaining to 
health services within the school dis- 
trict. These reports will vary in different 
school districts, but it is not uncommon 
for a monthly report to be required. A 
typical monthly report of health serv- 
ices is shown in Figure П1-4. In addi- 
tion, referral forms are usually neces- 
sary for administrative purposes; such a 
form is shown in Figure III-5. 
Exemptions from school or from spe- 
cific classes because of some physical 
deficiency may also be the responsi- 
bility of the school nurse. For example, 
children who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to participate in physical- 
education classes may be required to 
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report to the school nurse, who is then 
responsible for maintaining appropriate 
records, For this purpose, reports from 
the personal physician of the pupil con- 
cerned may be necessary. A report of 
this type is illustrated in Figure III-6. 


Section 12 
SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


The school physician, when employed 
by a school district, does not take the 
place of a private physician; his role is 
to provide protection for the school 
children and to prevent both the spread 
of disease and the development of 
physical malfunctions. He refers the 
parents to their own private physician 
whenever the child needs treatment or 
medical advice. 


Physical Examination 


The school physician may provide 
annual physical examinations for chil- 
dren within the district, provided that 
the laws of the state allow it. His chief 
concern is to detect physical conditions 
that need attention or diagnosis by a 
private physician. When matters of this 
nature are discovered, the school phy- 
sician himself, or the school nurse at the 
physician's request, notifies the parents 
that such attention is suggested. This 
notification may be done in writing, by 
telephone, or, in serious cases, by a 
personal visit from the school nurse. 
The school physician is alert to those 
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For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 
Health Services 

Hearing Defects 

School Physician 


physical matters that may impede the 
child's school progress, but he is also 
concerned with matters that may effect 
the child's total development. 

The school physician also examines 
students who wish to participate in 
athletic programs to determine whether 
there are physical limitations that would 
make such participation unwise. The 
physician should be available to the 
various teams engaged in contact sports 
during competitions so that injuries can 
receive immediate attention. 


Service in Emergencies 


It would be unusual for the school 
physician to be called before the parent 
or the family physician in the case of 
emergencies that require medical atten- 
tion during normal school activities. 
Nevertheless, wherever legal complica- 
tions do not bar the way, the school 
physician can provide service when the 
parents or the family physician are un- 
available for one reason or another. 
Each school district should be certain 
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Figure IIIS. 
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Office of Health Services 
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of the legality of summoning the school 
physician in such cases, and ordinarily, 
he should not undertake any extensive 
treatment, except first aid, without per- 
mission from the parents. 


Provisions for a School Physician 


The school physician is seldom a full- 
time staff member. He is ordinarily a 
private physician from the community 
who serves on a part-time basis or who 
works on a retainer, sometimes with 
the fee determined by the number of 
pupils he examines or serves within the 
district. He works closely with public- 
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health agencies within the school dis- 
trict, or with those in nearby districts 
when there are none in the district it- 
self. He serves as a counselor for 
parents who need advice, refers parents 
to other specialists upon request, and 
seeks to provide medical services 
through some community agency for 
those who could not otherwise afford 
such services. 


For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 
Health Services 
School Nurse 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


One of the earliest functions of the 
school psychologist was introducing 
and supervising group-testing pro- 
grams. Originally, this meant intelli- 
gence testing, but it has gradually come 
to include achievement testing and, 
most recently, testing in areas of per- 
sonality and social adjustment. In the 
beginning, the school psychologist 
tested and scored the tests himself. As 
time went on, principals and, in some 
cases, teachers took over the adminis- 
tration of group intelligence tests. 
Teachers are now usually competent to 
administer and score group intelligence 
and achievement tests. The school psy- 
chologist may supervise the program; 
he may assist the teacher in scoring; or, 
he may check the correlation of intelli- 
gence quotients and achievement test 


scores to locate scores that are not in 
agreement. 


The Psychologist in a School 


The first psychologist to join the 
school staff bears a heavy responsibility. 
In many communities, there are preju- 
dices against his employment; there are 
often misunderstandings about his func- 
tion and how he deals with cases that 
are referred to him. When the way has 
not been carefully paved for the psy- 
chologist, or when he himself has not 
recognized the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, it often becomes a stigma upon a 
child to be referred to the psychologist. 

The psychologist must proceed with 
caution, assuming that suspicion may 
surround his work—the suspicion of 
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parents and, sometimes, of the staff it- 
self, Obviously, his first important func- 
tion will be to become a welcome addi- 
tion to the staff. This can be done if he 
shows a willingness to share staff re- 
sponsibilities and help teachers cope 
with difficult situations within the class- 
room. As he encourages the referral of 
children to him, he must be sure to fol- 
low up each referral by a conference 
with the teacher or teachers involved, 
offering suggestions on how they might 
help the situation. 

As the psychologist begins to work, 
it is helpful if he notifies parents and 
requests their cooperation before he 
consults with a child. If parents object 
to such a conference with the child, it 
may be wise for the psychologist to hold 
the visit in abeyance until he has been 
able to work with other children whose 
parents are willing. For him to study a 
child when the parents are opposed to 
it may cause more harm to the child 
than to take no action at all until the 
parents are convinced of its necessity. 

Conferences with parents of children 
who are referred to him will be help- 
ful in creating understanding of his 
role. In addition, the psychologist 
should take all opportunities to address 
parental groups, explaining his function 
in the school. He may also find it use- 
ful to become a member of civic groups 
within the community, since he will 
wish to establish himself as an integral 
member of not only the school staff but 
of the community as well, 


Referrals to the Psychologist 


The individual child takes up the 
bulk of the school psychologists time, 
Sometimes the child becomes the con- 
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cern of the school psychologist because 
of a vast disagreement between his 
achievement tests and L.Q. test. More 
often the child is referred by his teacher 
because she feels his work could be 
better than it is. Sometimes the teacher 
feels the child is "just plain slow"; 
sometimes she feels he is mentally de- 
fective. Many children are referred be- 
cause of deviant behavior in the class- 
rooms. In the past few years, more and 
more children have been referred by 
their own parents, who frankly admit 
inability to cope with the child at home. 
Some children refer themselves, asking 
for help in solving problems; sometimes 
they feel that there is something wrong 
in the way they act or their inability to 
handle educational assignments. 


Pattern of Work for the 
Psychologist 


After a child has been referred, the 
school psychologist spends time talking 
with him and getting to know him. This 
may take anywhere from a few minutes 
to an hour, and it is often the most fruit- 
ful part of the contact. The school psy- 
chologist attempts to find out how the 
child sees himself. At the same time, 
he observes how the child responds to 
certain types of questioning, tones of 
voice, and surroundings. 

Sometimes it is necessary to postpone 
formal testing until another time. The 
child may need more time to adjust to 
the psychologist as a person. Adoles- 
cents often want to explore with their 
friends "what the psychologist is really 
like." Only when he wins the child's con- 
fidence and cooperation can the psy- 
chologist find those insights most valu- 
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able in understanding the functioning 
of the child. 

Once a good working relationship has 
been established, the school psycholo- 
gist may begin formal testing. The tests 
used and the order in which they are 
used vary from child to child. Although 
two children may be referred for the 
same reasons, in all probability their 
behavior stems from far different 
causes. 


Testing Useful to Psychologists 


Following is a list of intelligence tests 
that are often used by school psycholo- 
gists, 

1. Revised Stanford-Binet. 

2. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, 

3. Wechsler-Bellevue Form I. 

4. Grace Arthur Revised Form II. 

The revised Stanford-Binet is used 
generally for children from preschool 
age to early adolescence. The Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children is used 
with youngsters who are more mature. 
With adolescents, many psychologists 
prefer to use the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
although some differ with this. Al- 
though both Wechsler Scales have per- 
formance sections that test the individ- 
uals ability to see and manipulate 
rather than to respond verbally, it is 
often desirable to have a test designed 
strictly to measure performance, and 
that is the role the Grace Arthur test 
plays. 

The information sought by the psy- 
chologist may call for a personality 
evaluation or diagnosis. For this, the 
so-called projective tests are useful. 
The essential element in all projective 
tests is freedom. The child is given 
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some type of material to interpret or 
some task to perform. His response is 
the important aspect of the test. Fol- 
lowing is a list of projective tests: 

1. Rorschach. 

2. Thematic Aperception Test. 

3. Blacky Test. 

4, Children’s Aperception Test. 

5. Machover Figure Drawing Test. 

6. Bender-Gestalt. 

7. Play Interviews. 

From the data obtained from these 
tests, the school psychologist attempts 
to construct a picture of the personality 
of the child and to locate the stress 
points and the strengths. 

Naturally, not all these tests are used 
with any one child, but they are part 
of the available resources that the 
school psychologist can call upon when 
he needs them. 


Conferences Helpful to the 
Psychologist 


Conferences with the teacher, the 
nurse, the guidance director, the build- 
ing principal, and perhaps the parents 
will provide the school psychologist 
with an opportunity not only to seek 
but offer advice and information. By 
seeing the child as others see him, the 
school psychologist is able to place the 
child’s world in perspective. The re- 
sult may well be another series of con- 
ferences where the school psychologist 
advises corrective measures. 

After this, a report is prepared for the 
child’s cumulative record folder. Un- 
fortunately, all teachers are not im- 
pressed by the confidential nature of 
this material, and the psychologist, in 
preparing his reports, must bear in 
mind the degree of respect that the ma- 
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terial will receive from those who will 
read it. 


Follow-up of Cases 


Anytime from a week to a year after 
the initial diagnostic session, the school 
psychologist usually makes a follow-up. 
This may be a highly formal affair call- 
ing for a retesting of the child and a 
comparison of test data to see what 
progress has been made and in what 
direction the child has moved; in this 
case, a report is made for the record. 
More often, however, the follow-up 
consists of a brief interview with the 
child to let him know of the school psy- 
chologist’s continued interest in his 
progress, Sometimes it may take the 
form of a review of the child's cumula- 
tive record folder or a brief conference 
with his teacher. There is no set pattern 
for conducting a follow-up; flexibility is 
necessary to accommodate the individ- 
ual child's difficulties, the school psy- 
chologist's work load, and parent-school 
cooperation. 


Preventive Function of the 
School Psychologist 


Much of what has been discussed 
above concerns the so-called correc- 
tive functions of the school psycholo- 
gist. However, the school psychologist's 
role also includes the much broader 
function of prevention. This function is, 
in many ways, intangible, but some of 
the following principles and actions 
have been found helpful in carrying it 
out. 

Family and Community—In order to 
be effective, preventive measures must 
be initiated very early in the child’s de- 
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velopment. Preschool discussions may 
be conducted by the school psycholo- 
gist with the parents of children four 
and five years of age who are seeking 
help in providing for their children, 

Parent study groups are often organ- 
ized in an attempt to aid the parents of 
children who are experiencing difficul- 
ties in adjustment. These groups may 
take the form of free discussions, or 
the school psychologist may serve as a 
resource person. An important preven- 
tive function can be accomplished in 
such groups if sound psychological 
principles are understood, accepted, 
and applied. The people involved gain 
a better undertsanding of their own 
behavior and feelings as well as those 
of the child, and they can learn a great 
deal about recognizing early danger 
signals and dealing with them. 

The school psychologist may also 
render a service to parents by helping 
them make necessary contacts with 
psychiatric and guidance personnel and 
clinics in the nearby area. 

School—The school psychologist ob- 
serves children in the classroom as a 
part of the preventive function. The 
purpose of this important technique is 
not only to gain a better picture of the 
individual child as he relates to his 
group, but also to observe the climate 
of the classroom and the relationships 
between child and teacher. If sufficient 
time is spent in this manner, the school 
psychologist can help the classroom 
teacher to recognize problems, to pre- 
vent further difficulties, or to alleviate 
other conditions that appear sympto- 
matic of mental or emotional problems. 

In-service courses in mental-hygiene 
practices are often offered in schools as 
an educational adjunct to the everyday 
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work of the school psychologist. 
Through such a medium, interested 
persons can gain much insight into 
mental-hygiene methods and, as a re- 
sult, do more of a preventive job them- 
selves. 

Attendance at teacher’s meetings is 
another educational technique the 
school psychologist can take advantage 
of in helping the staff gain further un- 
derstanding of psychological tech- 
niques and preventive measures. 

The school psychologist can serve as 
a valuable resource in making recom- 
mendations on questions of the grade 
placement of new pupils, promotions, 
curricular readjustments, and other 
similar matters. 

Purpose of the Preventive Function 
—The purpose of the school psycholo- 
gist’s preventive function is to promote 
as much emotional and mental health 
as possible in pupils, parents, and 
school personnel. In order to render 
such service, an intimate acquaintance 
with a specific school is necessary. How 
successful a school psychologist will be 
is in large measure contingent upon the 
amount of time he has to develop an 
understanding of the school operation 
and of the people that make up the 
school, and how much time he has to 
translate this understanding into effec- 
tive service. 


Application for Psychological 
Services 

Referral forms are often used by staff 
members in requesting the services of 
the school psychologist. These forms 
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are often routed from the originating 
staff member to the building principal, 
who, after conference with the originat- 
ing staff member, will route the referral 
to the building nurse for a complete re- 
cording of the health history of the stu- 
dent referred. The nurse then returns 
the referral to the building principal, 
who passes it on to the school psycholo- 
gist. 

In the secondary school, the guidance 
director usually assists the principal by 
coordinating referrals for psychological 
help and routing them to the school 
psychologist. In rendering psychologi- 
cal service in the secondary school, the 
school psychologist must work very 
closely with the guidance personnel, 
The psychologist is a member of the 
school’s pupil personnel-services staff, 
which also includes such members as 
the school nurse, the speech therapist, 
the social worker, and the attendance 
officer. Where there is no separate divi- 
sion or director of pupil personnel serv- 
ices in a school system, the guidance 
director usually coordinates these serv- 
ices, since they relate directly to the 
guidance welfare of the youth of the 
high school. 

The patterns of school organization 
in which the school psychologist works 
are as varied as the number of schools. 
Because of the variety of needs of indi- 
vidual school systems, it is easy to un- 
derstand why different patterns of or- 
ganization are necessary to make use 
of the services of the school psycholo- 


gist. 
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Section 14 
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SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE IN 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The school secretary is one of the most 
important members of the staff. She 
relieves the principal of many routine 
tasks that would otherwise take his 
lime away from his primary respon- 
sibility—the improvement of instruc- 
tion. Unfortunately, many elementary 
school principals are required to serve 
without a secretary. This is often false 
economy; the school district cannot get 
the full benefit of the services of the 
comparatively highly paid principal 
when it is necessary for him to serve in 
a clerical capacity as well as a profes- 
sional one. 


Part-Time Secretarial Assistance 


In situations where elementary 
school principals cannot be provided 
with a full-time secretary, some school 
districts provide a stenographic or cleri- 
cal pool, with trained persons employed 
to act for several principals in schools 
throughout the district. 

In some cases, the clerical help may 
be centrally located, and typing work, 
preparation of routine reports, and 
other clerical duties are shared by these 
employees. Of course, when material 
must be taken or sent to a central loca- 
tion, a great deal of time is lost and 
duplication of effort results; however, 

* the use of even one typist is better than 
no clerical help at all, 

In other situations, the central pool 


of clerical and stenographic help is 
scheduled to spend a certain amount 
of each day in different schools. In this 
way, the principal has the services of 
a clerical person in his office for a half 
day or so. During the time the clerk 
is present, he can be in the classrooms, 
supervising instruction and taking care 
of the many duties that require his ab- 
sence from his desk. 

In still other situations, clerical em- 
ployees are available upon call to each 
school. This helps the principal at times 
when he needs clerical help most—dur- 
ing periods, for example, when reports 
or recommendations are required. One 
of the major drawbacks to this arrange- 
ment is that the principals in all the 
schools usually need such clerical help 
at the same time. Unless administrative 
requirements can be scheduled some- 
what evenly, the demand for clerical 
assistance becomes periodic and diffi- 
cult to satisfy. 


Student Clerical Assistants 


When clerical help cannot be in- 
cluded in the school budget, it is some- 
times possible to have students from 
business-education courses answer the 
telephone and take care of simple and 
routine tasks in the school office. These 
students gain practical experience from 
such assignments, and their help may 
be quite valuable to the principal; there 
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are, however, many drawbacks. For 
example, students must be scheduled 
when they are not in classes, and they 
are seldom free for more than one class 
period at a time. This means that there 
is a constant flow of clerical assistants 
in and out of the school office through- 
out the day. It is also somewhat un- 
wise to expect students to assume re- 
sponsibilities for which people would 
ordinarily be paid. 


Voluntary Citizens Assistants 


Another solution to the problem of 
insufficient office help is the use of citi- 
zen volunteers. Such a program can be 
arranged through the parent-teacher 
organization or through the class 
mothers. Unfortunately, such volun- 
teers are under no obligation to be con- 
scientious about being present and on 
time, and their services may be inter- 
rupted upon the slightest provocation. 
It is also too much to expect a mother 
to come in daily, even for a short period 
of time, without being reimbursed. As 
a result, this assignment usually must 
be split up among many mothers, and 
a difficult problem of scheduling is in- 
volved. The lack of continuity in de- 
livering messages, providing for chil- 
dren, and assuming responsibility is 
also a serious problem. 


Teachers in the School Office 


Many faculties that are aware of the 
school principal’s need for clerical as- 
sistance develop a plan that allows 


them to help in the school office during 
times when they are free from class- 
room instruction. This is usually an im- 
position, and it should be resorted to 
only in extreme circumstances; most 
principals take advantage of such fine 
teacher cooperation only when they can 
find no other way out of their dilemma. 
In any case, teachers who agree to un- 
dertake such extra duty will seldom be 
able to do much more than take tele- 
phone messages, answer pupils’ ques- 
tions, and greet visitors who come to 
the office. When they are in the office, 
they may engage in preparing their 
own plans, reproducing instructional 
materials, and taking care of other 
necessary matters relating to their pri- 
mary assignment. 


Clerical Assistants 


Whatever arrangements are made, 
the elementary school principal should 
strive to point out to responsible au- 
thorities in the school district that there 
is a vital need for clerical assistance 
in his school. He serves less effectively 
when such assistance is not available, 
and his professional relations with his 
staff must suffer as he devotes his time 
to matters that could be handled by 
someone with less talent and training. 


For related information, see: 


Office Personnel 
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Section 15 
SPECIAL TEACHERS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


To help plan, present, and evaluate 
certain areas of the educational pro- 
gram in many elementary schools, a 
number of teachers with special train- 
ing provide instructional services in 
particular subject areas, such as art, 
music, and physical education. The 
aims of special teachers and regular 
classroom teachers in elementary 
schools are essentially the same: They 
seek to teach the common, integrating, 
basic skills to form a unified, rich, foun- 
dational education for youngsters in 
the elementary school. 

Special teachers, classroom teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators work 
together in a partnership in the educa- 
tional enterprise, and those in the part- 
nership must find time to get together 
for mutual sharing and development 
of the composite skills of the group. 
Special teachers should know as much 
as possible about the educational pro- 
gram, classroom activities, and pupils; 
classroom teachers should know how to 
relate and integrate the special subject- 
area skills with their work in the class- 
room, 

To help the pupils receive maximum 
benefit from the work of the special 
teachers, the classroom teacher must 
understand the goals and techniques of 
the subject teachers’ instruction, He 
should observe special teachers at work 
in the class, and use all available re- 
Sources to strengthen, maintain, and 
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THE 


extend his pupils’ knowledge of the 
special subjects in day-by-day school- 
ing. In-service workshops, clinics, and 
conferences can help special teachers 
and classroom teachers to strengthen 
their partnership and provide the most 
effective education for their students. 


Patterns of Organization in Utilizing 
Services of Special Teachers 


No one pattern for utilizing special 
teachers will work out equally well for 
all schools. Local circumstances, local 
philosophies of education, class sizes, 
teacher turnover, types of curricula, 
ratios of special teachers to classroom 
teachers, and economic and financial 
status of schools—all have an effect on 
the role of special teachers. 

The following three patterns of or- 
ganization for utilizing the services of 
special teachers appear most frequently 
in the elementary schools: 

1. The work of the special teacher is 
completely scheduled with specific 
classes. 

2. The special teacher serves as a 
full-time consultant among a group of 
teachers, schools, or classes. 

3. The special teacher is utilized in 
a combination of the above patterns, 
with different amounts of time allotted 
for scheduled teaching and consultative 
work. 

In a recent survey of a number of 
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eastern schools, it was found that, 
where pupils were scheduled for classes 
of instruction by special teachers, the 
average amounts of time shown in the 
chart were allotted weekly in the spe- 
cial subjects of art, music, and physical 
education. 


MINUTES PER GRADE 


AREA LEVEL 


Art? 
Vocal Music? 
Instructional 
Music ¢ 
Physical 
Education 


! Including Arts and Crafts. 
? Does not include school chorus. 

3 Includes pre-band instrument instruction. 

* Does not include school orchestra and band. 


When elementary schools utilize spe- 
cial teachers as consultants or collabo- 
rating teachers, working with classroom 
teachers in the general school program, 
the following services are found most 
frequently: 

l. Defining and clarifying the con- 
tributions that the special area can 
make to the total school program. 


Section 16 
SPEECH THERAPIST 


The speech therapist provides services 
in cases of speech difficulty. He deter- 
mines whether the difficulty will im- 
prove with increasing maturity or 
Whether it requires specific corrective 
action. If it is the former, he will help 
the classroom teacher to gain under- 
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2. Taking the lead in organizing and 
developing the course of study in 
sequence of activities. 

3. Helping the classroom teacher 
with ways of guiding the activity or 
program. 

4. Suggesting new materials and ex- 
plaining how they may be used. 

5. Guiding teachers in the requisition 
and control of materials. 

6. Evaluating activities and progress 
of pupils. 

7. Teaching demonstration lessons on 
Occasions. 

One of the most important tasks fac- 
ing school planners today is that of de- 
veloping the most effective role of the 
special teacher in a continuous partner- 
ship with other school workers to pro- 
vide the most meaningful educational 
experiences for the pupils in the school. 


For related information, see: 


Arts and Crafts Program 
Music Program 
Physical Education 


standing of the difficulty; he will also 
undoubtedly wish to confer with the 
child's parents so they will not apply 
undue pressure to correct a speech diffi- 
culty that will eventually correct itself 


with proper guidance. 
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Duties of the Therapist 


The speech therapist works coopera- 
tively with the classroom teacher, the 
parents, and other specialists on the 
school staff to help pupils who are re- 
ferred to him. One of his primary duties 
is to confer with the child and deter- 
mine whether there is need for addi- 
tional help, then to determine the type 
of help that is necessary. In many cases, 
he himself will refer the child to a 
specialist for treatment. 

When cases are referred to him, the 
speech therapist may wish to consult 
with the school psychologist, the read- 
ing specialist, and other persons on the 
staff. He will undoubtedly wish to 
check the pupils cumulative records 
and his health records to determine 
whether some physical limitation may 
be responsible for the problem at hand. 

If it is determined that the pupil 
needs special corrective speech work, 
the therapist often places the child in 
a class of children with similar prob- 
lems. In some cases, he may find it more 
desirable to work individually with the 
child. 

It will be to the advantage of the 
therapist and the child if he has the 
cooperation of parents and teachers. 
Ordinarily, he will confer with the 
parents before he begins any corrective 
action, and as he proceeds with his pro- 
gram, he will notify both teachers and 
parents of any help they may render to 
the child during the process. 

Once the correction of speech has 
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been accomplished, the speech thera- 
pist will follow the case over a period 
of time to be sure that it does not arise 
again. He may check the child infor- 
mally or at planned periods. 


Record Keeping 


The speech therapist will keep rec- 
ords of the pupils referred to him, in- 
dicating his action in each case. When 
he undertakes corrective action, he 
should note this on the cumulative rec- 
ord so it is available for other school 
personnel who may be working with 
the child. Such records are helpful to. 
all specialists who work with the child, 
since other corrective action may have 
to be delayed while one specialist is 
working with the child. 


In-Service Education 


Speech therapists may help the pro- 
fessional staff understand speech prob- 
lems by conducting an in-service educa- 
tion course for these educators. This 
course will also help the therapist, who, 
when he is overburdened, can allow 
classroom teachers to help children 
with minor speech difficulties. How- 
ever, classroom teachers should not un- 
dertake such a task unless they have 
sufficient knowledge and without super- 
vision from the therapist. 


For related information, see: 


Speech Education 
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SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS 


Teachers who are employed to take the 
place of permanent staff members dur- 
ing an absence are termed substitute 
teachers. Their term of employment 
may be one day or longer than a school 
year. In some school districts, teachers 
who are not appointed to a probation- 
ary period or who are not on tenure 
are classified as substitute teachers, 
even though they may not actually be 
replacing a teacher who is absent from 
the district. Such circumstances arise 
when the district must hold positions 
for teachers who are on leaves of ab- 
sence. A probationary teacher may have 
been appointed to fill the position of 
a teacher on leave; however, in the dis- 
trict as a whole, the same number of 
substitute teachers are generally em- 
ployed as the number of teachers on 
leave, so that there are positions avail- 
able for those returning from leaves of 
absence. With rising enrollments in 
many school districts, it is often justifi- 
able to replace all personnel who are 
on leaye, since the increased enrollment 
requires sufficient expansion of staff to 
provide vacancies for persons returning 
at the expiration of their leaves. 


Duties of Substitute Teachers 


A substitute teacher has the same 
duties as the regularly assigned teacher. 
Any limitations placed on these duties 
will ordinarily be the result of the de- 
sires of the regular teacher or the ad- 


ministrator of the building. It is difficult 
for substitute teachers to fulfill all the 
duties of the regularly assigned teacher 
if the substitution is for a short time, 
such as a day or two, since correcting 
papers and the like may require a 
longer time, In such cases, the regularly 
assigned teacher usually assumes these 
responsibilities upon his return to duty. 

The substitute teacher should be- 
come as familiar with his assignment 
as possible within the limitations of the 
time allowed. It is not unusual, of 
course, for a substitute teacher to be 
summoned only an hour or so before 
time to take charge of the class. Al- 
though such circumstances make it diffi- 
cult for the teacher to assume his proper 
role, he should use the time in the class- 
room as effectively as possible. 

The substitute teacher should report 
to the principal's office to pick up what- 
ever materials may be needed for the 
class. In some districts, a packet of ma- 
terials is always kept ready for a sub- 
stitute teacher to pick up at the time he 
reports for duty. 

The substitute teacher follows what- 
ever routines the regular teacher would 
follow if he were present for duty. He 
establishes control over the classroom, 
provides the students with worthwhile 
studies, and maintains a desirable class- 
room climate, just as the regular teacher 
would do. A day with a substitute 
teacher should be as valuable for stu- 
dents as a normal day. 
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When a teacher is engaged as a sub- 
stitute teacher for a period of several 
days or longer, it is advisable whenever 
possible for him to visit the regular 
classroom teacher, either prior to as- 
suming duty or immediately afterward. 
In this way, the temporary teacher will 
be able to continue the instruction be- 
gun by the regular classroom teacher. 
Any new material can then be pre- 
sented in a way that is compatable with 
the manner in which it would ordinarily 
have been taught. Such a conference 
can be held over the telephone if no 
other arrangements can be made. 

Over a period of time beyond a day 
or two, the substitute teacher should 
assume all the regular teacher's duties, 
Such as recording marks, correcting 
papers, and other routines. If the regu- 
larly assigned teacher has such duties 
as cafeteria, study hall, or bus duty, the 
substitute teacher should find out what 
they are and fill in for the absent 
teacher unless instructed otherwise, 


Duties of Regular Teacher 
Regarding the Substitute Teacher 


The regular classroom teacher should 
be prepared at all times for a possible 
absence. He should be certain that 
there are adequate lesson plans, pre- 
pared well enough in advance so that 
Someone else could take over in the 
event that he should be unexpectedly 
absent from his post. If the regular 
teacher does not take all steps to pro- 
vide for adequate instruction of the 
pupils assigned to him during his ab- 
sence, he is depriving them of important 
instructional time, which may well be 
lost if another teacher must flounder 
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about to find out what instruction 
should be provided. 

The permanently assigned teacher 
should have seating charts or some 
other way in which the substitute 
teacher can immediately identify stu- 
dents. A classbook should be available 
for the substitute teacher, as well as 
copies of all textbooks, workbooks, and 
other materials that each class requires 
for instruction. These materials, and the 
pages which are to be used in the study 
of each lesson, should be clearly indi- 
cated in the lesson plans. 

A teacher who knows in advance that 
he will be absent should attempt to find 
out who will substitute for him and 
arrange a conference with the substi- 
tute. At the conference, he should 
clarify how he wants assigned papers 
taken care of and indicate pertinent 
areas of instruction. 


Qualifications of Substitute 
Teachers 


Teachers who are temporarily as- 
signed to a classroom should have the 
same qualifications required of a per- 
manently assigned teacher. It is often 
difficult to provide such persons on a 
temporary basis, but school adminis- 
trators should make every effort to 
locate eligible persons within the com- 
munity or within commuting distance. 
During months of the year when illness 
is most prevalent, it is sometimes im- 
possible to find qualified substitutes, 
and in order to operate the school a 
certified teacher will have to be as- 
signed without regard for his qualifica- 
tions for a particular assignment. 
However, this should be only in case of 
emergency, not a general practice. 
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Substitute teachers are also excellent 
sources for recruiting future teachers. 
Often the experience of substituting 
will kindle a desire to return to full- 
time teaching on the part of someone 
who has left the profession for one rea- 
son or another, Substitute teachers ordi- 
narily make excellent candidates; be- 
cause of their temporary work in the 
district, they come to the permanent 
position with knowledge of procedures 
and policies of the district. 


Supervision of Substitute Teachers 


Like all teachers, the substitute 
teacher should be provided with full 
supervisory service so that he can per- 
form effectively. Such supervision can 
also serve to help the district to deter- 
mine whether the temporary teacher is 
a desirable substitute and is fulfilling 
the responsibilities that the district ex- 
pects him to assume. The supervisory 
staff will be able to render a substitute 
teacher a great deal of service by help- 
ing him to get established in the class- 
room, seeing that he has all the neces- 
sary materials, and informing him of 
the routine of the school. 

It is advisable for some of the super- 
visory personnel to meet in advance 
with the substitute teacher whenever 
possible, and also to follow up the sub- 
stitute teacher's duty with suggestions 
for future improvement and an expres- 
sion of appreciation for the service he 
has performed for the district. 


Orientation of Substitute Teachers 


It is no less important to orient sub- 
stitute teachers than any other teacher 
in the district. One method is to hold 
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a general meeting with all substitute 
teachers for elementary and secondary 
schools at which time they are informed 
as to the curriculum, procedures, and 
policies of the district. Such orientation 
can also serve a public-relations func- 
tion, since these teachers are ordinarily 
members of the community and their 
knowledge of the school program will 
be helpful in interpreting it to fellow- 
citizens. 

Attendance at faculty meetings dur- 
ing the period of substitution also gives 
the substitute teacher insight into the 
procedures of the school. Since such a 
teacher is actually a full member of 
the staff during his period of employ- 
ment, he should be included in faculty 
meetings as an active staff member. 

Substitute teachers handbooks are 
another means of orientating these im- 
portant members of the faculty. Hand- 
books should include information on 
the administrative, supervisory, and 
instructional staff of each building in 
the district. Procedures for employing 
substitutes, their qualifications, method 
of notifying them of assignments, pro- 
cedures within the district, and other 
matters can be discussed in the hand- 
book. 

A substitute teachers handbook 
might include a salary schedule for 
these teachers, dates of payments, pro- 
cedures for continuing their certifica- 
tion, and the method of filing for sub- 
stitute teachers' duty each year. 


Assignment of Substitute Teachers 


]t is sometimes wise to make the 
notification and assignment of substi- 
tute teachers the responsibility of one 
staff member. If, for example, there are 
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five schools in a district and each school 
arranges its own substitute teachers, it 
is possible that each school will call the 
same substitutes one after the other, 
even though they have already been 
assigned for the day. If all teachers who 
are to be absent notify one person, that 
person can call substitutes for the dis- 
trict without making duplicate calls and 
assign them to the necessary building. 
The substitute teacher may be required 
to call the secretary or the principal of 
the building for his specific assignment, 
but he should report to the principal 
when assuming duty. 

In unusually large districts, this pro- 
cedure may not be efficient unless the 
person responsible for arranging sub- 
stitute teachers has sufficient help to 
make the necessary telephone calls. 


Permanent Substitute Teachers 


A teacher employed to substitute for 
a teacher on an extended leave of a 
semester or a full year is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a permanent substitute 
teacher. The permanent substitute will 
assume all the regular teacher's duties 
and for all practical purposes plays the 
same role as the regular teacher. A per- 
manent substitute teacher is usually 
appointed when the quota for leaves of 
absence does not allow the appointment 
of a teacher on a probationary status. 
He often receives a probationary ap- 
pointment when a position becomes 
available; indeed, if his service is of the 
level expected of regular instructional 
personnel, he may well be given pref- 
erence when positions are available, 
The permanent substitute usually has 
greater insight into district procedures 
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than a substitute who serves from time 
to time in different assignments, and 
he should be able to provide continuity 
to the school program more effectively 
than a candidate who is new to the dis- 
trict. 


Salary Schedule for Substitute 
Teachers 


Substitute teachers ordinarily re- 
ceive payment commensurate with 
their qualifications and experience. 
Their service as a substitute within the 
district is often considered as a basis 
for increments, just as is the service of 
a regular staff member. To build a 
high-level staff of substitutes, the dis- 
trict is well advised to establish a salary 
schedule that recognizes prior experi- 
ence, as does the schedule for regular 
teachers; it should indicate the amount 
of substitute experience necessary dur- 
ing a year to earn an increment for the 
following year. 


Regular Teachers as Substitute 
Teachers 


The practice of asking regular teach- 
ers to take the classes of an absent 
teacher is sometimes followed in sec- 
ondary schools, where a teacher with a 
period free from instruction may be 
asked to take a class when the regular 
teacher is absent. Except in a rare emer- 
gency, such a request is unfair to stu- 
dents and to teachers alike. Since the 
regular staff teacher who is asked to 
take the class is often not qualified in 
the subject, the children are deprived 
of the type of instruction that should be 
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offered. In addition, the regular teacher 
ordinarily has plans for the time in 
which he is free from instruction, and 
he should not be deprived of that time. 

Sending students to study halls in 
secondary schools when their regular 
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teacher is absent is another practice 
that should be discouraged except in ex- 
treme cases. Substitute teachers should 
always be provided, since a day without 
instruction is a day lost in the education 
of the students. 


TEACHER ORIENTATION 


The orientation of teachers in a school 
district is an important step in building 
effective personnel relations as well as 
in developing a successful and produc- 
tive school staff. Teachers who are new 
to the district, whether experienced or 
inexperienced, will profit from efforts to 
help them become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the school and the com- 
munity. Orientation may be different 
for the new teachers who are inexperi- 
enced and for those who are experi- 
enced, but both groups will be better 
able to serve in and adjust to their new 
situation if they are helped to become 
familiar with the school district and the 
community itself. 

Orientation programs designed to 
serve this purpose will vary from school 
to school, but nearly all will inform the 
teacher about such basic matters as 
administrative procedures, personnel 
policies, the curriculum, and the com- 
munity, 


Planning Orientation 


Since orientation periods may differ 
in various schools, the material to be 


covered with incoming staff members 
should be carefully planned by those 
responsible for such programs. One ap- 
proach is for all administrative and 
supervisory personnel to outline areas 
of the school program and procedures 
that they believe will be of most help to 
new teachers. From these outlines, the 
orientation program can be planned so 
that it benefits both the new personnel 
and administrative and supervisory 
personnel, who will not need to spend 
as much of their time in individual 
orientation of faculty members and will 
thus be free to devote themselves to 
the important task of operating the 
schools as soon as school is in session. 

Orientation programs should be 
planned to allow ample time for con- 
sideration of the important topics that 
have been decided upon. Topics that 
can be presented when teachers are 
settled in their assignment can be elimi- 
nated from the program and placed on 
a special list of items to be considered 
at district or building meetings held 
during the school year. 

If the program attempts to present 
too much material, new personnel will 
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be unable to assimilate the important 
data; if it does not offer enough ma- 
terial, they will feel that their time 
could have been spent to better advan- 
tage. In order to provide a proper bal- 
ance, topics vital to the new personnel 
and to the school should be introduced 
and discussed, leaving details for a 
later date, 


Orientation to the School District 


Introduction to the school district 
should be one of the first subjects to 
be covered in orienting new personnel. 
After school has started, the orientation 
of teachers on topics regarding the dis- 
trict as a whole requires summoning 
them from different buildings at a time 
when they are busily engaged in their 
instructional program. Pre-session orien- 
tation programs allow uninterrupted 
time for teachers to gather with district 
personnel and be advised as to matters 
of interest and concern to them. 


Chief School Administrative Officer 


The orientation program allows the 
superintendent, or chief school adminis- 
trator, to meet with new personnel to 
explain his objectives and his method of 
operation. The program can be ar- 
ranged on an informal basis; new per- 
sonnel will feel that the superintendent 
takes a personal interest in them, and 
rapport between the superintendent 
and the new staff will be established. 

The superintendent may wish to dis- 
cuss with new teachers such things as: 
(1) his duties, (2) his goals for the 
school program, (3) his relationship 
with the board of education, (4) staff 
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members in the district office who will 
be associated directly with teachers, 
(5) services provided by the district 
for helping students and teachers, (6) 
administrative procedures regarding 
instructional personnel, and (7) dis- 
trict expectations of the teaching staff. 


Board of Education 


New teachers should be welcomed by 
the entire board of education, its presi- 
dent, or some designated member rep- 
resenting the entire board. 

The board of education may wish to 
review points of concern to the instruc- 
tional staff, such as: (1) the formula- 
tion and administration of personnel 
policies, (2) the philosophy of the 
board of education, (3) the long-range 
and current objectives of the board of 
education, (4) special recognition of 
teachers by merit or salary increments, 
(5) the channels that teachers would 
use to bring a matter to the board of 
education, and (6) policies pertinent to 
the individual teacher, such as those 
regarding corporal punishment, leaves 
of absence, and other similar matters. 


Board and Superintendent 


The matters that the board of educa- 
tion might wish to discuss with incom- 
ing personnel and those that the super- 
intendent might wish to cover are so 
interrelated that it is not unusual for 
the board of education to content itself 
with a welcoming message that indi- 
cates an interest in each teacher, leav- 
ing the presentation and discussion of 
all other matters to the superintendent 
and his staff. 
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District Personnel 


New teachers should be informed 
about the district staff, their duties, and 
their responsibilities. The superintend- 
ent may wish to introduce the staff and 
outline its functions, but the orientation 
program should allow opportunities for 
district personnel to meet with teachers 
and present their programs directly to 
them. Meetings should be brief and 
to the point, with the. objective being to 
give new teachers a quick overview of 
district services and programs and an 
opportunity to see the persons who are 
responsible for them. District personnel 
who can make valuable contributions 
to the orientation of teachers include 
directors of, or persons responsible for, 
curriculum, instruction, instructional 
personnel, pupil personnel, audio-visual 
aids, and purchasing. Others who might 
also be valuable contributors are those 
in charge of transportation, cafeterias, 
libraries, and the like. 

It is advisable to indicate to persons 
who will participate in the program the 
amount of time they will be allotted. 
They can then make their plans accord- 
ingly, and the program can continue on 
à predetermined schedule. Prior alloca- 
tion of time insures that each person 
has sufficient time, and it also spares 
the new teachers from lengthy orations 
that can become meaningless. 


The District 


A tour of the school district will help 
new teachers to become familiar with 
its size, facilities, and outstanding fea- 
tures. Sometimes this is the only time 
teachers have such an opportunity; 
when they become involved in their 
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assignments, there is a tendency for 
them to become building-conscious. 
And, of course, they seldom have time 
for such a survey during the school 
year. 

A tour of the district can be taken 
in school busses and can include a look 
at the different schools; secondary- 
school personnel should see the elemen- 
tary schools, and vice versa. Whether 
time permits a tour of each building 
will depend on the number of build- 
ings, but the new teacher will undoubt- 
edly appreciate a tour of at least one 
elementary school and one secondary 
school, no matter to which area he is 
assigned. When taking new personnel 
on such a district tour, it is helpful to 
provide them with maps of the district 
so they get some understanding of the 
location of facilities and district bound- 
aries. When they tour a school, diagrams 
of the building will also be helpful in 
orienting them to the building's facili- 
ties. 


Orientation to the Building 


When the teachers have met with 
district personnel, they should have the 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the building to which they are assigned 
and with their own classrooms. 


The Principal 


The principal may already know all 
the new teachers assigned to the build- 
ing, since he probably interviewed them 
when they applied for their positions. If 
he does not, he should take this oppor- 
tunity to get to know them. He will un- 
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doubtedly be responsible for planning 
the part of the orientation program that 
takes place within his own building. 
He may want to have some veteran staff 
members present so that new teachers 
have the opportunity to meet them. Per- 
sonnel such as the school nurse, the 
librarian, the guidance counselor, and 
teachers of art, music, and physical 
education may be given the opportu- 
nity to explain how their particular 
duties are performed and how they 
serve the classroom itself. 

The principal will cover administra- 
tive procedures used within the build- 
ing, particular curricular areas that 
need attention, required reports, special 
duties, assignment of classrooms, sched- 
ules, and other administrative routines, 
Other staff members who are present 
at the program can expand on these 
procedures as they affect different staff 
functions. 


The “Buddy” System 


A helpful approach to assisting the 
teacher to become adjusted to the 
building is the assignment of a “buddy” 
to each new teacher. This veteran mem- 
ber of the staff meets the new teacher 
at the orientation program, helps to 
introduce him to other staff members, 
explains procedures in more detail than 
may be possible at the general explana- 
tion, insures that materials are available 
in the classroom, and helps the new 
teacher get other needed materials, He 
may continue to function in this role 
throughout the school year. 

Sufficient time should be provided 
for the new teachers to see their as- 
signed classroom. They should have the 
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opportunity to see what textbooks, 
workbooks, audio-visual aids, and other 
materials are available. They should 
get themselves settled in the classroom 
and ready for the first day of teaching, 


Orientation to the Community 


In order to be thoroughly effective 
in the classroom, the new teachers will 
want to get to know the community 
that the school district serves. Those 
in charge of the orientation program 
can help them by distributing materials 
that they can examine at the close of 
the program. Typical materials might 
include a pamphlet, prepared by 
parent-teacher groups, that describes 
church facilities, social events, civic 
clubs, recreational opportunities, and 
other items of interest to newcomers to 
any community. At this time, teachers 
who have had difficulty in locating suit- 
able housing may also be aided by in- 
terested citizens. 

Leaders of parent-teacher groups 
may be invited to the orientation pro- 
gram, to outline their programs and to 
meet the teachers. If the community is 
a small one, the local newspaper people 
and leaders of civic groups may also 
be invited to welcome the new teachers. 
The presence of local citizens at orien- 
tation time indicates a high degree of 
community interest in the schools. 

Some communities set up programs 
to help teachers locate civic, social, and 
recreational groups within the commu- 
nity that may be of interest to them. 
Other communities plan to have citi- 
zens invite one or two teachers to their 
homes for dinner during orientation 
periods or the early part of the school 
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year. In some cases, teachers and citi- 
zens are invited to a large social event 
so they are able to get to know each 
other. There are countless ways in 
which citizens and teachers may be in- 
troduced during the orientation period 
or during the first few months of school. 


Length of Time for Orientation 


The time allocated for orientation of 
new teachers will vary from a single 
group meeting in a morning to a period 
of several days. Whatever time is de- 
cided upon, it should be determined by 
the goals of the program rather than by 
some arbitrary time standard, Orienta- 
tion programs may be held the week 
before school opens so that new teach- 
ers may spend several days at the 
school while they are not engaged in 
instruction. Teachers often attend the 
program through the morning and are 
released about midafternoon, so they 
have time to take care of personal mat- 
ters and get around the community. 

When time for orientation programs 
prior to the opening of school is limited, 
new teachers can become familiar with 
matters ordinarily covered in a longer 
program by attending after-school 
meetings for an hour or so once a week 
over a period of several weeks. Each 
weekly meeting can be devoted to some 
phase of orientation: administrative 
procedures, curriculum, special serv- 
ices, and similar matters. Sometimes 
such meetings are optional; at other 
times they are compulsory. If they are 
optional, the conscientious teacher will 
be present, and the less conscientious, 
who is often more in need of orien- 
tation, will be conspicuous by his 
continual absence. 
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Social Aspects of Orientation 
Program 


Many orientation programs effec- 
tively coordinate school and commu- 
nity relations. For example, it is not 
uncommon for parent-teacher groups 
to hold a picnic for the new teachers 
one evening, if the program continues 
over several days. The evening is spent 
in introducing teachers to members of 
the community—representatives from 
civic groups, churches, or other active 
and interested community organiza- 
tions. 

The board of education may sponsor 
a luncheon for the new teachers at 
which all board members are present. 
One technique that helps teachers to 
know as many board members as pos- 
sible is to have the members change 
places with each other when different 
courses are served or at preplanned in- 
tervals. This may be hard on the diges- 
tion of the board members, but it does 
give them a better chance to become 
acquainted with new staff members. 

The teacher's association of the dis- 
trict may sponsor a welcoming tea, 
luncheon, or dinner for new teachers. 
Ordinarily, such an affair includes vet- 
eran staff members, so new personnel 
have a chance to meet some of the 
regular staff. The buddy teachers can 
help introduce the newcomers to their 
colleagues. 

Coffee breaks, breakfasts, tours of the 
district in private cars with residents of 
the community, invitations to homes, 
receptions, and many other social ac- 
tivities make the orientation program 
varied and more informal for staff 
members and give them an opportunity 
to get to know their fellow newcomers 
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from other schools in the district, vet- 
eran staff members, administrative and 
supervisory personnel, and residents of 
the community. 


Materials of Help in Orientation 


The new teacher should be provided 
with written materials prepared by the 
district or state that are pertinent to his 
assignment, When such materials are 
available, district and building per- 
sonnel can take time during orientation 
to point out how they are used and 
when they should be referred to. Such 
materials can be better presented in 
writing than verbally; this procedure 
allows better use of orientation time and 
gives incoming personnel sources to 
which they can refer during the initial 
period of teaching. 

A board-of-education statement or 
handbook will help new teachers to be- 
come familiar with the board's policies. 
The teachers may study them at their 
leisure and refer to them when they 
have a question in mind. Policies should 
be stated in language that is easily read 
and understandable. 

A handbook of administrative pro- 
cedures for the district is another refer- 
ence source that helps build a feeling 
of security on the part of new teachers. 
It enables them to study the procedures 
of the district privately, asking ques- 
tions about them of buddy téachers or 
other staff members as needed. The dis- 
trict handbook for administrative pro- 
cedures will, of course, explain how 
board-of-education policies function 
within the school district. 

The district handbook may be pre- 
pared so each building principal can 
insert a handbook for his building un- 
der the same cover. This handbook will 
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explain how district procedures are car. 
ried out within the building to which 
the teacher is assigned. If the district 
handbook is not designed in this 
manner, the building principal may 
wish to present teachers assigned to him 
with a separate handbook to help them 
become familiar with building pro- 
cedures and routines. 

Publications from the education de- 
partment of the state should also be 
distributed to new teachers at orien- 
tation time. These can be handed out 
together in a packet, in a convenient 
manner for carrying and filing, until 
such time as the teacher is able to 
study them. 

Curriculum guides, courses of study, 
outlines, and other state and district 
materials pertaining to the instructional 
program should also be distributed. 
This method allows the individual who 
is responsible for curriculum and in- 
struction to spend his time at the orien- 
tation period giving important over- 
views, allowing the new teacher to 
become familiar with the details 
through his own reading. 

Source books for audio-visual ma- 
terials, community resources, profes- 
sional reading materials, and other sim- 
ilar materials may also be distributed 
at the orientation program so that only 
a cursory explanation designed to 
identify them and to indicate when they 
may best be used for reference is 
needed during this crowded orientation 
schedule. 


Evaluating the Program 


Whatever procedures are followed 
in orienting teachers to their new as- 
signment, some method of evaluating 
its effectiveness should be decided upon 
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in advance. At the end of the orienta- 
tion program, the evaluation process 
should be used as a basis for planning 
future orientation programs. 

Questionnaires are often used. Each 
teacher may be asked to complete the 
questionnaire, often without signing it. 
The questionnaires may be designed to 
determine (1) the most valuable parts 
of the program, (2) topics that should 
have been included but were not, (3) 
topics that were included, but that 
might better have been left until later 
in the school year, and (4) the effec- 
tiveness of the time allocated for the 
program. 

Personal consultation may also help 
with planning of future orientation pro- 
grams, Through conversations with new 
teachers, buddy teachers, and adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel, a 
clear picture of the effectiveness of the 
program can often be reached. New 
teachers, however, may be reluctant to 
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be critical of a program, particularly 
when they do not know district or 
building personnel well enough to be 
completely unreserved in their reac- 
tions. 

Whatever evaluative criteria is used 
to guide future planning, it should be 
compiled as soon as possible and sum- 
marized while the program is still fresh 
in everyone's mind. The summary may 
then be referred to whatever individual, 
group, or committee is to plan the 
orientation for the following year. They 
can use it as a guide to help overcome 
whatever weaknesses seemed apparent 
at the previous orientation sessions and 
to build on the strengths that were 
obvious to make future orientation pro- 
grams of greater value to all those who 
participate. 


For related information, see: 


Beginning Teacher 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, 


AND ASSIGNMENT 


The recruitment, selection, and assign- 
ment of teachers has created a serious 
problem for boards of education and 
administrators during the past several 
years; a shortage of qualified teachers 
has often led to procedures that would 
be less than satisfactory in other cir- 
cumstances. However, school districts 
that have maintained high standards 
have often found that their ability to 


locate staff members of a high caliber 
has not suffered as the result of their 
care. In fact, many school districts have 
found that the reverse is true: capable 
staff members ordinarily wish to be as- 
sociated with colleagues of high pro- 
fessional status, and a school district 
that allows its standards of selection to 
deteriorate may find itself unable to 
retain its most valuable staff members. 
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Teacher Recruitment 


Procedures for teacher recruitment 
have undergone a change. Because of 
teacher shortages, the alert administra- 
tor has often found it necessary to 
search actively for talented educators 
who are potential candidates for posi- 
tions in his school district. In metro- 
politan areas, administrators may still 
be able to rely on applications that 
arrive more or less automatically, but 
in more remote geographic locations, 
it is sometimes vital for the adminis- 
trator to take active steps to recruit 
teacher. Even in highly desirable areas, 
such action is frequently necessary in 
order to maintain a high standard of 
professional staff members. 

Placement offices of liberal arts col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges are often 
excellent sources of teacher recruit- 
ment. However, some placement offices 
do no more than place notices of posi- 
tions on a bulletin board, with a note 
indicating how those who are interested 
may make application. The interested 
administrator therefore should make it 
à point to visit placement offices in per- 
son and explain the kind of people he is 
seeking for the vacancies on his staff. 
It is certainly useful for an administra- 
tor to know personally the individuals 
who are responsible for teacher place- 
ment in institutions that are potential 
reservoirs of candidates for positions in 
his schools. 

Many school systems make budget- 
ary provisions to enable administrators 
to undertake trips for the purpose of 
recruiting teachers. These trips may in- 
clude visits to college placement offices 
and follow-ups on leads of promising 
candidates. Recruitment trips are usu- 
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ally more effective when prearranged 
schedules are developed, so appoint 
ments can be made for meetings with 
prospective candidates. 

Many schools have prepared illus- 
trated pamphlets, folders, and bro- 
chures that give a brief description of 
the school and the community. These 
materials can be supplied to placement 
directors for the use of candidates who 
are secking positions, Other school dis- 
tricts have developed slides or film 
strips that describe the school through 
pictures and charts. Whatever method 
is used, it is desirable to provide pros- 
pective candidates with information 
on the schools in the district, class- 
rooms, salary schedules, school calen- 
dars, living conditions, and recreational 
opportunities. 

The administrator seeking prospec- 
tive teachers should not neglect his own 
community. Highly qualified candi- 
dates, such as housewives who have left 
teaching upon marriage, frequently live 
near by. In addition, with salaries for 
teachers increasing, male candidates 
who are graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges may find it desirable to obtain 
certification as teachers under the regu- 
lations of the particular state. 


Establishment of Standards 


Whatever recruitment devices are 
used the administrator and the board of 
education will wish to determine stand- 
ards that will be used as guides in re- 
cruiting and selecting teachers. Some of 
the standards that might be considered 
include: 

1. Certification under the regulations 
of the state. 

2. Four years of college preparation 
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Figure П. 


We are interested in considering for 
a position as teacher of in the Central Dis- 
trict Schools, We would appreciate your frank opinion of candidate, 


Very truly yours, 


1, Use of Eng 
2, Scholarship 


IV. Is this a person you would like to have teach your child? 


V, To your knowl: » has this individual any physical, moral, mental, 
or social pecul ties or habits which sight interfere with his 
success as a teacher? 

VI, Comente 


Signed 
Position, 
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for elementary school teachers; five 
years of preparation for high school 
teachers, 

3. Completion of an established 
number of years of successful teaching 
experience, with recommendations from 
educators who have had the opportu- 
nity to observe the candidate. 

4, Completion of satisfactory student 
teaching, if additional experience is not 
deemed necessary. 

5. Evidence of an acceptable aca- 
demic record, including transcripts 
from the school that the candidate at- 
tended. 

6. Evidence of good moral character, 
indicated by character references. 

7. Evidence of interest in profes- 
sional growth. 


Selection of Teachers 


During the process of recruiting 
teachers, particular candidates will pre- 
sent themselves as desirable additions 
to the staff. An application form should 
be completed by such candidates, usu- 
ally in their own handwriting. A typical 
application form is shown in Figure 
III-8, 

Whatever application form is used, 
sufficient information should be re- 
quested so that the candidate’s qualifi- 
cations are clearly presented. The ap- 
plication itself will be supported by 
specific references requested by au- 
thorities of the school district in which 
the application is entered. Certified 
transcripts, submitted directly by the 
applicant's college or university, should 
be a part of the record of every appli- 
cation. In addition, many placement 
offices in institutions that specialize in 
the training of teachers formulate a 
confidential placement folder for each 
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candidate that includes a record of his 
academic program, references from his 
student teaching or whatever teaching 
experience he may have, and character 
references. The folder will often contain 
a statement of the individual's educa- 
tional philosophy and his ambitions for 
his future in education. 

These folders are sent upon request 
to the administrator to whom the candi- 
dates are making application; they 
should be kept confidential, even from 
the candidates themselves, and returned 
to the institution. 

A personal interview is ordinarily 
helpful in selecting teachers for the 
staff. During this interview, insight can 
be gained about the candidate's knowl- 
edge of the grade or subject for which 
assignment he is being considered. In 
addition, it is possible to gain under- 
standing of the methods the candidate 
is likely to employ in the teaching- 
learning situation. Administrators of the 
local district may find it helpful to de- 
velop a guide that can be used for 
these interviews. A typical guide for 
interviewing is shown in Figure III-10. 
Such a guide helps to give structure to 
the interview, but it should be flexible 
enough so the applicant is able to dis- 
cuss his own philosophy and ideas 
about education and the assignment he 
may receive should he be employed. 

One type of guide that is sometimes 
used in the process of an interview is 
shown in Figure Ш-11. This form, 
which is usually most useful to second- 
ary school administrators, lends itself to 
a nondirective interview of the appli- 
cant. 

During the course of an interview, 
the administrator should make certain 
that there is complete privacy, safe- 
guarded from interruption as much as 
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Figure III-8 (a, b, c). 


: APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT (PROFESSIONAL) 


Position applied for 


A. PERSONAL DATA Middle Mr. 

Last Name —— ..— First NaMe .— — . Name________ Mrs, — 
Miss —— 

Present Address- City and 

Street and Number State ——— Phone 

Permanent Address City and 

Street and Number State___________ Phone 

Citizenship 

Date of Birth n> (Country). Marital Status 

Number of Number of other Relationship of 

Children Dependents _________ Other Dependents 

Father's Mother's 


Full Name —__________———____ Maiden Name 


B, TEACHING CERTIFICATES NOW IN FORCE 


Title of Certificate Date Valid Qualifies 
and number Stat Issued Until For 


C. EDUCATION 
Name of School and | Years funded Type of Course Diploma 
Location From or Major Field Degree 
Eid es 
Schools 


Undergraduate 
Colleges 


degree, to be conferred 


Iam at present matriculated for the 
about by (name of college or university) 


(date) 
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Figure Ш-8 (cont.). 


F. PUPIL ACTIVITIES (Activities carried on either as part of the regular school program, 
or as a seperate activity program outside of regular classes.) 


Nature of Activity 


Coaching (Specify Sport) 


Music (Specify Instrument) 
Crafts, Woodworking 
(Specify Type) 


Publications (School or 
Classroom paper, or 
yearbook) 


Student Government 


Hobby Clubs 
(Specify Type) 


Ger em | 


G. HEALTH DATA (Please answer the following questions accurately and completely, 
You will be asked to have a complete physical examination if you are employed) 


Please check 


Qualified 
For 


Interested 
In 


Experienced 
In 


1, Are you under treatment for any mental, nervous, or physical condition at 
the present time? Please specify. 


2. Have you had any operations, injuries, or physical conditions still under 
treatment or cured in the past 15 years? 


3. Do you have any physical handicaps? 


REFERENCES (Give the name, title,. and business address of three persons able 
to give information about your qualifications for the position for which you are 
applying. ) 


Date 


Signature —— —— Ee 
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possible. The candidate should be in- 
formed about the school system and the 
vacancy that is being filled, but care 
should be taken to avoid giving the 
applicant the impression that the posi- 
tion is his until a definite decision is 
made. The successful interview calls for 
the best practice in human relations, 
and it can be an educational experience 
for both participants. 

During the selection process, many 
administrators seek to observe the can- 
didate in an actual teaching situation. 
If the person is employed or student 
teaching in a district that is accessible, 
the administrator may desire to visit 
the school and the candidate's class- 
room. Observations of this nature can 
often point up strong points and special 
skills of the candidate that can scarcely 
be recognized in an interview. 

The selection process should be 
short enough to prevent interested 
candidates from becoming impatient, 
yet allow time for all candidates to be 
fully considered before a decision is 
made. In times of teacher shortage, ad- 
ministrators may find that it takes a 
considerable amount of will power to 
resist the temptation to accept the first 
candidates who come along. 

When a candidate has been selected 
and has accepted the position, all un- 
successful candidates should be noti- 
fied, preferably by a personal letter 
from the administrator who interviewed 
them. 


Assignment of Teachers 


When the candidate has been ap- 
pointed, an official notice of his ap- 
pointment, indicating his salary, teach- 
ing assignment, and other related 
matters, should be forwarded to him. 
lt is sometimes difficult for a specific 
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assignment to be given to a teacher 
at this point, since resignations during 
the course of succeeding months may 
result in a reassignment to provide ap- 
propriate personnel for all positions. 
Whenever possible, however, the 
teacher should be informed of his spe- 
cific assignment. 

Assignment of teachers should be 
given careful consideration. It is often 
unfair to the teacher and to the pupils 
concerned to assign a teacher to an 
area in which he is not qualified simply 
because the position must be filed. 
However, when this is necessary, it is 
always more satisfactory to consult the 
teacher prior to the assignment and ex- 
plain all the circumstances fully. Ob- 
viously, the teacher should be reas- 
signed to the area in which he is 
qualified as soon as it is possible to 
do so. 

Inexperienced teachers may well re- 
ceive special consideration when it 
comes to teacher assignment. Since the 
first year of teaching may often deter- 
mine the individuals future profes- 
sional success and his value to the dis- 
trict and to the entire profession, he 
should be assigned with full consider- 
ation of his qualifications, the teacher- 
pupil load that will be his responsi- 
bility, his duties outside the classroom, 
and provisions for adequate supervision 
and guidance, To assign an inexperi- 
enced young teacher to a large seventh- 
grade class with particular control 
problems, for example, would not serve 
the best interests of either the teacher 
or the school district. Reassignment of 
the veteran staff should be considered 
as the necessity becomes apparent. 

When teachers are appointed to the 
district staff, a personal record folder 
should be prepared for them by the 
administrative staff. This folder may be 
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prepared prior to the assignment of the 
teacher and submitted to the principal 
simultaneously with the acceptance of 
a position by the teacher. This record 
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should be made so that all teachers are 
responsible for adding personal data 
regarding additional study, travel, 
membership in professional organiza- 


folder will be helpful to the administra- tion, and similar matters. 
tor when he is considering the initial 
teacher assignment as well as subse- 
quent assignments throughout the 
teacher's service in the district. A typi- 
cal personnel record folder is shown in 
Figure III-9. This folder should be kept 


up to date at all times, and provisions 


For related information, see: 


Beginning Teachers 
Discharge of Teachers 
Personnel Policies 
Teacher Orientation 


Figure Ш-10. 


Items то CONSIDER IN INTERVIEWING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


1. Can you carry on instruction in the following areas in your class independently 

(that is, without the presence of the special teacher) : 
Ax «Ах халдат» Crafts? — ll 
B. Choral Music? 
C. Physical Education? 

2, Can you play the piano? ————MáÁ 
Do you play any other musical instrument that might help you in classroom instruc- 
tion? 

3. Will you describe what you consider to be a good reading program for the grade 
you wish to teach? (In some detail) 

Would you offer any comments you might wish to make concerning a "develop- 
mental reading program"? 

4. How do you feel toward the problem of grouping youngsters in the instructional 
process? (Explain) 

5. How do you feel that the "rapid" learner should be provided for in your area of 
teaching? (Give an illustration.) 

6. How do you feel that disciplinary problems should be handled in the class? (For 
instance, how would you handle the "third grader who constantly strives to disrupt 
classroom activities"? ) 

7. How do you feel that we should go about the problem of evaluating a youngster's 
educational achievement or progress? (Say, for instance, a child in the grade you 
wish to teach.) 

8. Have you ever participated in any parent-teacher conferences? (Tell something 
about one or two such conferences.) 

9. What do you feel is your strongest area (major skill or interest area) in your teach- 
ing? (Le., science, math, art, music, etc.) 

10. Do you have any plans now for continuing your education within the next two 
years? If so, what are they? 


Candidate's Names Grade Consideration 
Interviewer's Rating of Candidate (1—Tops 2 —Fair 


Interviewer (Initial) 
(Follow-ups) Rating 


3—Poor) 
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Figure III-11. 


Memorandum to: 


(date) 


Reference: Teacher Recruitment Interview with 


whose address is 


Gihon nosa ТЕНЬ Б e - pce e 00 08 71 
PRA AAA AAA AAA AAA EH 


Candidate is a graduate of 


Degree 


Candidate interviewed for teaching position in grade 


Comments of interviewer about candidate: 
Personal Qualities 
Professional Data 


subject 


—(Character, appearance, tact, cooperation, poise) 
—(Interest in children, professional interest and growth, dis- 


cipline, planning, community participation, willingness to 
accept supervision, staff participation) 
Educational Background—(Use of English, scholarship, plans for the future) 


I (would) 
(would 


ENCLS: 


Section 20 
TEACHER WORK LOAD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


One of the most complex problems in 
administering teacher personnel and 
arranging staff assignments in the sec- 
ondary school is that of determining 
teacher work load. 


Assigning Responsibilities to 
Teachers 


Many secondary schools have formu- 
lated definite policies that outline the 
combinations of duties assigned to 


not) recommend this candidate for a teaching position in our school district. 


I would rate this candidate as (1 2 3) among other candidates of whom I have 
knowledge. 


Date of Interview 


Interviewer 


IN THE 


teachers, Such policies view teaching 
assignments as reasonably flexible and 
subject to change when in the best in- 
terest of the school. 

Many high schools report that fol- 
lowing these principles has helped 
them to improve their practices in as- 
signing responsibilities to teachers: (1) 
Assign a teacher to a position only 
where he is qualified for all the duties 
assigned to it; (2) assign a teacher to 
a subject-matter field only where he 
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has broad and concentrated prepara- 
tion; (3) limit each teacher’s assign- 
ment to not more than two broad fields 
of subject matter; and (4) assign each 
teacher to the most frequently occur- 
ring teaching combinations. 

In addition to classroom teaching as- 
signments in subject areas, in most high 
schools there are a host of extra-class 
responsibilities that must be covered by 
teachers. These responsibilities should 
be considered part of the teachers’ as- 
signments in determining their total 
work loads. 

It is common practice in most high 
schools to make every effort to give new 
and inexperienced teachers relatively 
light loads in comparison with their col- 
leagues, since they require extra effort 
and time to orient and establish them- 
selves in new teaching positions and, in 
many instances, new schools. 


Measuring Teaching Work Loads 


In order of their importance, the fac- 
tors most commonly considered in 
measuring teaching loads of staff mem- 


» Dup. , NP — 25 CP 
TL = so [op - E + 100 


TL = units of teaching load per week. 


bers are: (1) the number of sections, 
(2) the number of pupils, and (3) the 
number of free periods. The following 
factors should be taken into considera- 
tion: 

l. The number of sections taught 
daily or weekly. 

2. The number of pupils taught. 

8. The number of different prepara- 
tions required. 

4. The amount of time required for 
study halls, clubs, student activities, 
etc. 

5. The length of the class period. 

6. The nature of the subject taught 
and the amount of time required for 
preparation, correcting papers, and set- 
ting up equipment, apparatus, and ma- 
terials. 

7. Intelligence, achievement, ability, 
and leadership differences in pupils 
taught. 

8. Age and maturity of pupils taught. 

Harl R. Douglas! has developed a 
formula that takes into consideration 
many of these factors in measuring the 
teaching load: 


PL + 50 PL + 50 
[ 100 |+ 100 | 


SC = subject coefficient used for giving relative weights to classes in different subject 


fields. 


CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 
Dup = number of class periods spent per week in classroom, teaching classes for which 
the preparation is very similar to that for some other section, not including the 


original section. 


NP = number of pupils in classes per week. 

PC =number of class periods spent per week in supervision of the study hall, stu- 
dent activities, teachers’ meetings, committee work, assisting in administrative 
or supervisory work, or other cooperations. 

PL = gross length of class periods, in minutes. 

Douglas has assigned the following teaching-load formula: 
subject grade coefficients for use in the 
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For making application of Douglas’ lowing directions: 
teaching-load formula, he gives the fol- 


In applying the formula to classes requiring no reading and no marking of written 
work (for example, physical education or music), the term pertaining to the number 
of pupils should either be divided by 2 or, better still, be omitted entirely. 

In applying the formula to double-period classes in science laboratory, household 
arts, typewriting, and art or shop of various types, the following procedure should be 
employed: 

1. Count each double period as two periods (CP). 

2. Count each double period as one unit of duplicate preparation over and above any 
other allowance made for duplicate preparation. 

8. Count the number of pupils for each half of double period. 

For example, for the instance of an instructor who teaches four classes of twenty-six 
pupils each in physics, meeting twice a week for 90-minute laboratory periods, the first 
three terms in the formula are evaluated as shown . . . 


TEE 1;1 [> — SA + ki wine or 27.9 units 

The 21 represents the twenty-one periods given to classes which are duplicates of 
the first class, and the 8 represents the eight double periods in accordance with the 
second of the three instructions above. 

As soon as possible the time spent in co-operations such as home rooms and supervis- 
ing or coaching extracurricular activities in each individual school should be studied 
and each of the responsibilities evaluated in terms of load units, To do so will preclude 
the possibility of the calculated teaching loads being higher than they should be owing 
to the spending of an inordinate amount of time upon an activity or to faulty estimates 
by individual teachers of the time spent in these activities. 


The following examples of computa- Douglas in making application of his 
tion of teaching load are given by formula: 


1. A teacher of mathematics and biology whose load is as follows in a school with 55- 
minute periods: 
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Two sections of biology of 24 and 28 tenth graders'respectively, meeting five 
periods a week. 

. Two sections of ninth-grade algebra of 26 and 29 pupils, meeting five periods a 
week. 

. One section of twelfth-grade chemistry class of 21 pupils, meeting seven periods 
a week, including two double periods. 

. À chemistry club averaging 60 minutes a week; serving on committees, averaging 
48 minutes a week; PTA and other miscellaneous duties averaging 20 minutes a 
week—total 128 minutes. 


_ Dup. , (NP — 25 CP)] [PL + 50 PL + 50 
ROC [ce 10 we 100 100 | ^|: 87€ 100 
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For the biology classes: 


Б , 260 — 250] [55 4- 50 
11 zl up ee MOV Hh | E OU =i Y .05) — 11. 
[о p^ د‎ | [ i ] 1.1 (10 —.5 + .1) (1.05) = 11.09 


For the algebra classes: 


Б, 275—980] [55 50], n. ы 
10 о so DE ] [Eso ] =1 (10 —.5 + 25) (1.05) = 10.24 


For the chemistry class: 


2 | 147 = 175) [55 +50] _ Sate - 
11] - 075 EET |= (T — .2 — .28) (1.05) = 7.53 


For the co-operative or extra teaching duties: 
6 Б [= i =| = .6 x 233 x 1.05 = 1.47 


55 100 
For the entire load: 
11.09 + 10.24 + 7.53 + 1.47 = 30.33 units 


2. A teacher of physics and algebra whose load is as follows: 
2 classes in first-semester physics, with 2 double periods. 24 and 26 students. 
3 classes in first-semester algebra. 26, 24, and 28 students, Freshman. 
3 hours (4 class periods) a week, on average, throughout the semester spent in co- 


operations, 
PL = 45 minutes. 
Physics load: 
1.1 , 850 — 350] [45 + 50] _ ме = 
11 Е _ 11 850—300 ] [ us ] = 1.1 (14 — L1 + 0) (.95) = 13.48 
Algebra load: 
10 , 390 — 375] [45 + 50] _ T №: 
10| 5 -8 + © ] [ m ]- 1 (15 — 14.15) (.95) = 13.44 
Co-operation: 


45 + 50] _ 3 
TETTE ]= 8 x 4 x 95 = 228 


TL = 13.48 = 13.44 = 2.28 = 29.20 
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A variation of the Douglas formula is This organization gives the following 
that designed by the National Study of directions for arriving at teacher load in 
Secondary School Evaluation (for- the “K” Section of their Evaluative Cri- 
merly, Cooperative Study of Secondary teria (1960 Edition). 

School Standards), Washington 6, D.C. 


TEACHER WORK LOAD 


A. Enter in the table below the data called for with respect to each class taught. (In 
some subjects, such as physical education, art, and industrial arts, it may be more 
satisfactory to report by grades instead of classes or sections. ) 


Number of | Number of Minutes per Day 
Students Periods Spent in Additional 
Enrolled per Week Teaching Duties * 


* Include time spent in planning and preparing for classes, developing instruc- 
tional materials, correcting papers and examinations, and similar activities. 
** Divide total above by number of classes to obtain average class size. 
*** Divide total above by 5 to obtain average number of periods per day. 
**** Divide total above by 60 to obtain average number of hours, or fractional part 
thereof, per day spent in additional teaching duties. 


B. What is the length of a typical class period including time for change of classes? 
minutes. 
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C. List below the regularly assigned duties other than classroom instruction. Indicate 
the average number of hours spent per week. Include such activities as study hall, 
library, student activity program, administrative duties, supervision, guidance, con- 
ferences, committee work, and research activities. Indicate if any of these duties are 
seasonal (e.g., coaching hockey, spring music festival, graduation exercises). 


Nature of Activity 


Hours per Week Weeks per Year 


Comments: (Describe any changes which you think would make your work load more 
satisfactory, keeping in mind all factors in the school situation). 


Practices Used to Reduce Teacher 
Work Loads 


The efforts of many secondary 
schools to reduce the work load of 
teachers encompass a host of practices, 
such as providing the teacher with: 

1. A handbook of established rules, 
regulations, and policies of the school 
building and school system. 

2. Aides or specialists to conduct 
study halls; in small schools, combining 
study-hall supervision with library man- 
agement. 

3. Aides or specialists to take over 
recreational activities, possibly along 
with some teaching duties, to relieve 
teachers of responsibility for supervis- 
ing playgrounds, dances, parties, noon- 
hour recreational activities, and the 
like. 

4. Clerical help for letters relating 
to school business. 

5. Materials and facilities for mime- 
ographing items needed for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

6. Simplified forms for all regular 
school reports, notices, and other cleri- 
cal routine. 

7. Space to work, free from inter- 
ruption when not teaching. 

8. Student messengers, and student 


assistants in laboratory work, library 
work, and the like. 

9. Substitutes, rather than allowing 
teachers or the principal to assume the 
work of an absent teacher, 

10. Assistance in handling clubs, 
assemblies, teams, plays, musical activi- 
ties, and school social affairs. 

11. Help in discovering both time- 
and labor-saving methods for conduct- 
ing written quizzes and tests. 

12. Help in trying ways of solving 
disciplinary problems other than keep- 
ing pupils after school or in detention 
halls. 

13. Help in using a variety of instruc- 
tion methods involving less tension and 
anxiety. 

Many secondary school administra- 
tors have found that avoiding or reduc- 
ing certain unnecessary or nonessential 
situations and activities have lightened 
the loads of their teachers. Teacher 
work loads have been lightened by re- 
ducing: 

1. Class size to never more than 30 
pupils to a class. 

2, Fear and insecurity, which may be 
caused by poor supervision, 

3. Interferences апа interruptions 
with the teacher's daily schedule, by 
visitors and intercom announcements. 
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4. The number of different daily sub- 
ject preparations per teacher, and the 
number of fields taught. 

5. The number of drives, campaigns, 
and collections. 

6. The number of late arrivals of in- 
structional materials from sources of 
supply. 

7. The number of teachers’ meetings 
held at the close of a full day. 

8. The number of unnecessary or un- 
important activities and tasks, such as 
clerical work and making reports. 
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9. Time spent by teachers in study 
hall supervision. 
Note to Section 20 

1 Harl R. Douglas, Modern Administration 


of Secondary Schools (New York: Ginn and 
Company, 1954). 


For related information, see: 


Scheduling 
Teacher Aides 
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Professional Growth 


. In-Service Education 
Internships in Education 
. Professional Associations 

. Teacher Certification 
Teachers’ Unions 

Teacher Visitation 
- Teaching Fellowships .... 
Travel and Conventions .. 
. Staff Councils 
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Section 1 
ACTION RESEARCH 


The educator is always seeking better 
ways to fulfill his responsibilities. As he 
faces his daily activities, he repeatedly 
confronts problems involving teaching 
and learning. For many of these, he can 
seek improvement as an individual; for 
others, the cooperative efforts of many 
members of the staff are necessary. In 
either case, the true professional uses all 
of the resources available to him to raise 
the standards of learning and his own 
teaching activities. 


Although research in education ad- 
mittedly leaves much to be desired in 
certain areas, the educator has available 
considerable research that he can use to 
advantage. His own past experience 
provides him with a wealth of informa- 
tion that he can apply to difficult situa- 
tions; the ideas of his co-workers ex- 
changed in professional conferences, his 
own observations of their work, and his 
knowledge of his own pupils in the light 
of his understanding of child growth 
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and development—all are resources 
that he can use to help him seek a 
higher level of performance. 

The educator is also constantly ex- 
perimenting with new approaches, new 
ideas, and new practices, developed as 
the result of his own knowledge and 
experience as well as those of others 
with whom he is associated. The very 
nature of the educational process, in 
which decisions are frequently made 
from many alternatives, lends itself to 
constant trial of new ways that hold 
promise for improving school practices 
and eliminating the difficuities that the 
educator faces each day. 


Action Hypothesis 


The setting of an idea, a hunch, or a 
new approach may be called action 
hypothesis by the educator, as he makes 
predictions that certain desired conse- 
quencies will result from his proposal 
for better practices. An action hypoth- 
esis includes both a desirable goal and 
a procedure for achieving the goal. The 
significant elements of the action- 
research plan are: (1) identification of 
a problem area about which an individ- 
ual or group wishes to take action; (2) 
selection of a specific problem and the 
formulation of an action hypothesis, 
including a goal and a plan for achiev- 
ing it; (8) recording of the actions 
taken and the evidence gathered, to 
assess the degree to which the goal was 
achieved; (4) forming generalizations 
and conclusions from the evidence 
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gathered; and (5) continuously retest- 
ing these generalizations in subsequent 
action situations, 

The following action hypotheses, 
formulated by the professional staff 
council of one high school, grew out of 
their concern for improving the quality 
of their regular faculty meetings: 

1. A carefully prepared agenda dis- 
tributed to staff members prior to each 
regular faculty meeting will result in 
more active and organized participation 
of staff members. 

2. Distribution of complete minutes 
of regular faculty meetings to staff 
members will result in greater accom- 
plishment of tasks assigned to staff 
members in meetings. 

3. Setting a time limit to regular 
faculty meetings will result in fewer 
staff members requesting permission to 
be absent. 

Although action research was initially 
undertaken by a small group—the pro- 
fessional staff council—in search of 
ways to improve their faculty meetings, 
such a way of working became the co- 
operative endeavor of the entire staff, 

Teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators engage in action research be- 
cause they wish to improve their own 
practices within the actual context of 
their day-to-day work. Indeed, the prac- 
tice of action research holds great 
promise for helping school workers to 
upgrade the quality and effectiveness 
of their work in educating the young in 
our schools. 


= > 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR EDUCATORS 


As a guide to proper professional con- 
duct and major objectives, many organ- 
izations within the education profes- 
sion have developed codes of ethics. 
One of the primary functions of a code 
of ethics is to promote professional 
growth and understanding. A code of 
ethics should be more than words on 
paper; it comes alive only when it is 
interpreted and applied as specific 
questions arise. 


Code of Professional Ethics 
Established by the N.E.A. 


The National Education Association 
has a Code of Professional Ethics! 
which it considers applicable to all per- 
sons engaged in the professional aspects 
of education. This Code contains the 
following guidelines: 


First Principle: The primary obligation of 
the teaching profession is to guide chil- 
dren, youth, and adults in the pursuit of 
knowledge and skills, to prepare them in 
the ways of democracy, and to help them 
to become happy, useful, self-supporting 
citizens. The ultimate strength of the na- 
tion lies in the social responsibility, eco- 
nomic competence, and moral strength of 
the individual American. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this first prin- 
ciple the teacher will— 

l. Deal justly and impartially with stu- 
dents regardless of their physical, 
mental, emotional, political, eco- 
nomic, social, racial or religious 
characteristics, 


2. Recognize the differences among stu- 
dents and seek to meet their indi- 
vidual needs. 

8. Encourage students to formulate and 
work for high individual goals in the 
development of their physical, intel- 
lectual, creative, and spiritual endow- 
ments, 

. Aid students to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation not only 
of the opportunities and benefits of 
American democracy but also of their 
obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to 
have confidential information about 
himself withheld except when its re- 
lease is to authorized agencies or is 
required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring 
except in accordance with approved 
policies of the governing board. 

Second Principle: The members of the 

teaching profession share with parents the 

task of shaping each student’s purposes 
and acts toward socially acceptable ends. 

The effectiveness of many methods of 

teaching is dependent upon cooperative 

relationships with the home. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this second 
principle the teacher will— 

1. Respect the basic responsibility of 
parents for their children. _ 

2. Seek to establish friendly and cooper- 
ative relationships with the home. 

3. Help to increase the student’s con- 
fidence in his own home and avoid 
disparaging remarks which might 
undermine that confidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that 
will serve the best interests of their 
children, and be discreet with infor- 
mation received from parents, 

5. Keep parents informed about the 


A 
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progress of their children as inter- 

preted in terms of the purposes of the 

school. 
Third Principle: The teaching profession 
occupies a position of public trust involv- 
ing not only the individual teacher's per- 
sonal conduct, but also the interaction of 
the school and the community. Education 
is most effective when these many rela- 
tionships operate in a friendly, cooperative, 
and constructive manner. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this third 
principle the teacher will— 

1. Adhere to any reasonable pattern of 
behavior accepted by the community 
for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship, and 
participate in community activities 
with due consideration for his obliga- 
tions to his students, his family, and 
himself. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an 
objective point of view, thereby keep- 
ing his class free from partisan opin- 
lons. 

4. Recognize that the public schools be- 
long to the people of the community, 
encourage lay participation in shap- 
ing the purposes of the school, and 
strive to keep the public informed of 
the educational program which is 
being provided. 

5. Respect the community in which 
he is employed and be loyal to the 
school system, community, state, and 
nation. 

6. Work to improve education in the 
community and to strengthen the 
community's moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual life. 

Fourth Principle: The members of the 
teaching profession have inescapable obli- 
gations with respect to employment. These 
obligations are nearly always shared em- 
ployer-employee responsibilities based 
upon mutual respect and good faith. 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fourth 
principle the teacher will— 
l. Conduct professional business 
through the proper channels. 
2. Refrain from discussing confidential 
and official information with unau- 
thorized persons. 
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3. Apply for employment on the basis 
of competence only, and avoid ask- 
ing for a specific position known to 
be filled by another teacher, 

4. Seek employment in a professional 
manner, avoiding such practices as 
the indiscriminate distribution of 
applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a position when the 
vacancy has been created through 
unprofessional activity or pending 
controversy over professional policy 
or the application of unjust person- 
nel practices and procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a con- 
tract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has 
been terminated by mutual consent, 
or the contract has otherwise been 
legally terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice before 
a change of position is to be made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendations that 
are given concerning the work of 
other teachers. 

9. Accept no compensation from pro- 
ducers of instructional supplies 
when one’s recommendations affect 
the local purchase or use of such 
teaching aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, 
outside of his contract, where the 
employment affects adversely his 
professional status or impairs his 
standing with students, associates, 
and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the development of 
School policies and assume one's 
professional obligations thereby in- 
curred. 

12. Accept one's obligation to the em- 
ploying board for maintaining a pro- 
fessional level of service. 

Fifth Principle: The teaching profession is 
distinguished from many other occupations 
by the uniqueness and quality of the pro- 
fessional relationships among all teachers. 
Community support and respect are influ- 
enced by the standards of teachers and 
their attitudes toward teaching and other 
teachers, 


In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth 
principle the teacher will— 


— 
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1. Deal with other members of the pro- 
fession in the same manner as he him- 
self wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have 
acted on his behalf and at his re- 
quest. 

3. Speak constructively of other teach- 
ers, but report honestly to responsible 
persons in matters involving the wel- 
fare of students, the school system, 
and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in pro- 
fessional organizations and, through 
participation, strive to attain the ob- 
jectives that justify such organized 
groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth 
continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, travel, conferences, 
and attendance at professional meet- 
ings. 

6. Make the teaching profession so at- 
tractive in ideals and practices that 
sincere and able young people will 
want to enter it. 


Code of Ethics for a 
Local District 


School districts often find it helpful 
to develop a code of ethics for the pro- 
fessional staff as a guide to their per- 
formance in the community and the 
school. Usually codes of ethics are most 
effective when they are cooperatively 
developed by the staff with the admin- 
istration and the board of education; 
they may be developed by advisory 
councils and study groups of educators 
in an in-service program or as the result 
of the development of personnel poli- 
cies for the district. 

The following is a typical code of 
ethics that might be developed to meet 
a local situation. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the implementa- 
tion of the code of ethics is usually 
best implemented when the staff par- 
ticipates in its development. 
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1. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation recognize that, although the teach- 
ers participate in the formulation of school 
policy under the leadership of the admin- 
istrators of the school district, it is the 
duty of administrators to recommend and 
the prerogative of the board of education 
to determine policy. 

2. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation transact all official business through 
proper channels and hold inviolate all 
confidential information. 

3. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation recognize their obligations to de- 
velop growing appreciation and under- 
standing of the principles of democracy; 
they refrain from using the school to pro- 
mote personal views on religion, race, or 
partisan politics. 

4. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation agree that due notice in fair time 
be given in all cases of appointment, resig- 
nation, or termination of service. 

5. The teachers and the board of 
education avoid disparagement of fellow 
workers and predecessors. 

6. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation are impartial in all relationships 
with the pupils. 

7. The teachers and the board of edu- 
cation encourage able and promising stu- 
dents to enter the teaching profession. 

8. The teachers receive from the ad- 
ministrators candid appraisal of their work, 
and help with their problems; the board 
of education requires such supervisory 
assistance. 

9. The teachers actively participate in 
the work of the local, state, and national 
professional education associations; the 
board of education actively participates in 
the work of township and state board of 
education associations. 

10. The teachers use ethical procedures 
in securing positions and in maintaining 
salary schedules; the board of education 
uses ethical procedures in filling positions 
and in maintaining salary schedules. 

11. The teachers accept no compensa- 
tion from firms commercially interested in 
the school; no member of the board of 
education accepts such compensation. 

12. The teachers do not engage in the 
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practice of ordering sample or compli- 
mentary textbooks from publishers. 

13. The teachers do not instruct sales- 
men or collectors to transact business with 
them in school. These people are prohib- 
ited from interrupting the instructional 
activities in the schools. 

14. The teachers assume responsibility 
for the welfare of the pupils and show 
sympathetic understanding of pupil prob- 
lems; the board of education provides con- 
ditions under which this can be accom- 
plished. 

15. The teachers endeavor to maintain 
good mental health and physical health 
and a wholesome attitude toward the 
pupil; the board of education provides a 
healthful teaching environment. 

16. The teachers develop through con- 
tinued study, travel, participation in pro- 
fessional and community life, and through 
wholesome human relationships; the board 
of education stimulates and encourages 
professional growth of the teachers. 

17. The teachers are proud of their pro- 
fession; the board of education is proud 
of its teachers, 


Importance of Codes of Ethics 


Wherever codes of ethics have been 
written by and for teachers in this na- 
tion, they have been substantially the 
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same; they all reflect the teachers’ deep 
and sincere interest in crystallizing their 
thinking concerning standards of con- 
duct. The principles stressed in most all 
codes include teacher relations (1) with 
children and youth, (2) with associates, 
(3) with parents and community, and 
(4) in civic and personal affairs. 

During the teachers  preservice 
teacher-training program, he should ac- 
quire an understanding of and appreci- 
ation for professional ethics. He should 
realize the fundamental importance of 
teachers as a group striving to improve 
their practices so they will measure up 
to a desirable code of ethics. This is a 
continuous responsibility of members 
of the teaching profession; the loyal 
and sympathetic support of established 
standards of conduct by every teacher 
will have a significant effect on the 
teaching profession and on its prestige 
and status in the community. 


Note to Section 2 


1N.E.A. Handbook (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1960). 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Demands for improvement of the qual- 
ity of instruction in our schools over 
the past decade, coupled with the in- 
creased need for understanding of the 
learning process, have led to the pro- 
vision of training programs for the staffs 
of nearly all schools. Along with the 
rapid growth of knowledge within the 


subject fields and the need for a close 
look at course content, a new chal- 
lenge for the teacher to improve himself 
has arisen—a challenge that must be 
met by formal and informal periods of 
instruction to better prepare him for 
his daily responsibilities. 

Because many teachers find it diff- 
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cult, because of distance, financial con- 
cerns, or unavailability of pertinent 
courses, to attend teacher training insti- 
tutions on a part-time or evening basis, 
a need has arisen in local school dis- 
tricts to provide activities through 
which a teacher can strengthen himself 
professionally by increasing his fund of 
knowledge. The in-service education 
program has come into being to meet 
this need. 


Organization of In-Service 
Education 


The in-service program is organized 
in a number of different ways. 

1. In cooperation with a local col- 
lege, visiting professors conduct a 
course or courses in the school dis- 
trict for the local and/or neighboring 
teachers, College tuition fee is usually 
charged, and college academic credit 
is awarded for successful completion of 
the program. This type of course usu- 
ally runs for an hour or more per week 
for a full college semester or two. 

2. Another in-service activity pat- 
terned along the lines of the formal 
college course is a program in which 
an expert in a particular field from the 
immediate vicinity will conduct in- 
struction in a specific subject field. Usu- 
ally his salary is paid by the participants 
on a pro-rated basis. No college or uni- 
versity credit is given for this, but some 
local districts and state education de- 
partments will accept this type of course 
for credit toward salary increments or 
permanent certification. 

3. A very common type of in-service 
activity is the workshop program. This 
usually lasts for a day or part of a day, 
during which teachers have the oppor- 
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tunity to discuss common problems 
relating to a specific subject with fellow 
teachers from within and outside the 
school district. This activity is usually 
sponsored by a local school district and 
carries no credit for professional or sal- 
ary advancement. 

4. The teachers’ conference, where 
various interest-groups of teachers meet 
for a given period of time to discuss 
common problems, is one of the oldest 
but most effective in-service activities. 
Often the conference will have various 
general meetings, as well as small work- 
shop groups on subjects of specific in- 
terest to some teachers, These confer- 
ences are highly organized and play a 
significant role in teacher education. 
Many of them extend over a number of 
days and may be sponsored by local, 
state, or national associations with de- 
fined responsibilities and objectives. 

5. One type of in-service activity be- 
coming more prevalent is the continu- 
ing workshop, or project workshop. 
This activity is usually confined to a 
school district or a building within a 
district. Here a problem is identified, 
such as a need for improvement of 
spelling instruction in grades kinder- 
garten through twelve. Teachers are 
either selected or volunteer to serve on 
the committee, and leadership is pro- 
vided by the administration, super- 
visory personnel, department heads, or 
by a teacher with special skill in the 
area to be explored. The teachers, rep- 
resenting all grade levels or various de- 
partments, meet at a regular period of 
time during the day, and research is 
investigated, opinions given, and re- 
ports presented. After the group reaches 
certain conclusions, a report is devel- 
oped and distributed to staff members 
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involved in the teaching program for 
implementation, or it may be presented 
to the board of education for adoption. 
It is not uncommon in many school 
districts to have several of these action 
committees involved in various studies 
at the same time. Some districts provide 
free time during the school day for 
these activities, while others provide 
in-service credit for salary advancement 
or certification completion for work on 
this type of committee. 

6. Other common in-service activi- 
ties, either described more fully in this 
volume or requiring no definition, in- 
clude: 

a. Faculty meetings. 
b. Professional staff councils. 


c. Teacher visitation between 
schools. 
Section 4 
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d. Exchange-teacher programs. 

e. Independent study and re- 
search by individuals or groups 
of teachers. 

f. Programs presented by book 
companies or other commercial 
interests. 

g. Travel by teachers. 

h. Visits to exhibits provided by 
furniture companies, book com- 
panies, or suppliers. 

i. Field trips by groups of teach- 
ers to points of interest. 

j. Conferences and meetings with 
community resource people. 

k. Teacher participation in local 
civic, religious, and fraternal or- 
ganizations dedicated to com- 
munity and individual improve- 
ment. 


INTERNSHIPS IN EDUCATION 


Like business and industry, education 
has constantly sought better ways of 
training personnel for administrative 
and supervisory positions. One of the 
most promising programs designed to 
develop competency for these types of 
positions is internship. Similar to the 
type of program used for training medi- 
cal persons, internship affords the per- 
son an opportunity to work directly in 
situations like those he will encounter 
when he accepts his first position and 
associating directly with persons who 
have successfully undertaken positions 
similar to those for which he is prepar- 
ing. 


Selection of Persons for Internships 


The institution that is responsible for 
training the intern assumes consider- 
able responsibility in selecting persons 
who will profit from such a program. 
The individual being considered for an 
internship in supervision, for example, 
will undoubtedly be one who has had 
a considerable amount of successful 
experience in a teaching situation. The 
person training for an administrative 
position should also have successful 
teaching experience in his background. 
It is difficult to conceive of either ad- 
ministrative or supervisory staff mem- 
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Figure IV-l. 
INTERN'S LOG 
IN THE 
CENTRAL OFFICE 


OF THE 


Public Schools 


Area of Intern's Assignment: 


Value of Experience 
ACTIVITY OR SITUATION 
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Figure IV-2. 
INTERN'S PRODUCTION SCALE 
IN THE 
CENTRAL OFFICE 
OF THE 
Public Schools 
Area of Intern's Assignment: 
Activity or Situation Being Analyzed: 
Number of Participants in Activity: Date: 
Recorded by: 
FACTOR Reac- | ACCEPTED REJECTED 
tors 3 2 1 || Partially | Totally | DEBATED || REMARKS 

1 | DEA 

New... nnn 

A Restatement , .. 

A Change or Modification, , | 

A Substitute or Alternative... 
2 | HINT OR SUGGESTION- 

Borrowed . 

Born Within the Group 
3 | ACTIVITY OR PRACTICE- 

Demonstrated. ,...... m 

Participated With Others..... IC 

Developed Independently 
4 


Degree of Consensus . 


5 |NEXT STEPS- 
Clearly Stated ..... 
Aims and Objectives 
Assignment of Responsibilitie: 
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bers, who are responsible for teaching 
and learning in a school, who have not 
themselves been successful classroom 
teachers. 

The intern usually will have com- 
pleted a specified amount of course 
work in his graduate program. In this 
way, he will become a valuable mem- 
ber of the staff to which he is assigned, 
for he will bring with him the results 
of the courses he has already com- 
pleted. However, some courses may be 
of more value to him in his program if 
they are offered when he has completed 
his internship, since he will have 
amassed questions that he will wish to 
study when he returns for additional 
courses. 


Assignment of the Intern 
to a School 


The intern should be assigned to a 
school that has been fully investigated 
by the sponsoring training institution; 
it should provide outstanding educa- 
tional leaders with whom the intern can 
be associated. It is probably beneficial 
to the intern if he can work with more 
than one member of the administrative 
or supervisory staff; consequently, it is 
important that several educational lead- 
ers be available in the school. These 
educators should have sufficient time 
available to devote to the intern in indi- 
vidual conferences and in group or 
committee situations. 


Nature and Purpose of the 
Assignment 

The internship training program in- 
volves three important areas: First, the 
program is designed to allow the school 
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to improve the quality of its existing 
leadership; second, the program pro- 
vides the intern with a situation in 
which he is able to develop his own 
leadership skills in an actual field ex- 
perience; and third, the program helps 
to improve the total educational pro- 
gram of the institution that sponsors 
the intern. As an intern serves in a 
school system, he should gain a keener 
and more comprehensive perspective of 
the particular professional role in which 
he has vocational interest. 


Objectives of the Internship 
Program 


The well-planned and effective in- 
ternship program has many objectives, 
all of which are designed to augment 
the purposes of the intern's assignment. 
One of the major objectives, of course, 
is to allow the intern to gain a deeper 
and more comprehensive view of edu- 
cation as a whole, and hence of the 
specific role for which he himself is 
preparing. In his experience as an in- 
tern, he will deal with actual situa- 
tions that call for supervisory or admin- 
istrative responsibilities and skills. He 
will learn to translate sound educa- 
tional, administrative, and supervisory 
theory into practice. And he will begin 
to prepare himself by selecting from his 
body of knowledge the aspects that 
work best for him in a given situation. 

The intern will also find it necessary 
to make decisions and choices that are 
based on carefully designed courses of 
action involving group dynamics and 
the use of good human relations. He 
should begin to recognize and develop 
in himself those qualities that make for 
effective educational leadership. 
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Another major objective of the intern- 
ship program is the development in the 
intern of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the services, roles, and func- 
tions of a wide range of professional 
staff members. He will begin to learn 
how the entire staff functions for the 
common good of the total educational 
program, 

The intern will also be able to stimu- 
late his own personal and professional 
growth through working with the 
talents and the resources of the co- 
operating school districts. 


Responsibilities of Sponsoring 
Institution 


Although it is important that the in- 
tern be placed in a school district suit- 
able for such a program, it is equally 
important that the institution of higher 
education accept responsibilities for the 
intern even while he is in the practical 
situation, The sponsoring institution 
should be certain that there is constant 
communication not only between the 
intern and the institution but also be- 
tween the institution and the cooperat- 
ing school; the sponsoring institution 
should maintain a continuous contact 
with appropriate staff members of the 
cooperating school A supervisor or 
administrator from the sponsoring insti- 
tution should visit the intern on the 
job. Usually the advisor for the intern 
in his graduate program will be able to 
fulfill this assignment; if not, some staff 
member who is familiar with the in- 
tern’s program and is acquainted with 
him can provide yaluable service by 
visiting the cooperating school and 
conferring with the staff and the intern. 

A seminar on campus, at which the 
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intern can continuously analyze and 
evaluate his experiences with staff mem- 
bers of the sponsoring institution, will 
be of constant value to the intern as 
well as the professional staff. The spon- 
soring institution will be able to counsel 
the intern concerning problems that he 
may be encountering during his intern- 
ship program. This will also help the 
intern to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses and plan for experiences that 
will aid in the correction of his short- 
comings and the development of his 
strong points, 


Typical Experiences During an 
Internship Program 


During an internship program, the 
intern acts as if he were a full-time 
member of the staff, serving in the posi- 
tion to which he is assigned. He ordi- 
narily serves on committees involving 
the teaching staff, the supervisory staff, 
the administrative staff, and lay per- 
sons from the community; he may serve 
as a consultant, as a chairman, as a 
member, or as a secretary for the groups. 
He will work with parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, teachers’ associations, and 
other groups that will benefit from his 
participation and from which he will 
benefit. 

The intern should be involved in the 
selection of instructional materials, 
supervision within the classroom, ad- 
ministrative procedures of the school 
and the school district, teacher-orienta- 
tion programs, and all other aspects of 
the school program. Association with 
citizens’ groups within the community 
is also valuable to the intern. Service 
clubs, citizen curriculum-study groups, 
and other similar groups will provide 
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experiences upon which he can build 
an understanding of the responsibilities 
involved in his future assignments. 

In short, the intern should be allowed 
to participate in as many different edu- 
cational opportunities as the school can 
offer during the time he is assigned to 
it for the internship program. 


Evaluation by the Intern 
A log-sheet form may be helpful in 
aiding the intern to evaluate his experi- 


ences, The log sheet shown in Figure 
IV-1 is an example of the kind of record 
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on which these experiences may be 
noted. 

Since the wise intern constantly seeks 
to evaluate the role he plays in the 
different activities during his internship 
period, the production scale shown in 
Figure IV-2 can be helpful. This instru- 
ment lists factors characteristic of most 
interns in group situations including: 
(1) ideas, (2) hints or suggestions, (3) 
activities or practices, (4) solutions, 
and (5) identification of the next steps 
to be undertaken. Such a production 
scale might offer some suggestions on 
ways in which the intern could operate 
more successfully in a new situation. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Educators, like other groups, have or- 
ganized to meet their desire for status, 
the need to belong, and a driving force 
to improve their economic standing in 
their communities. 


National Education Association 


The N.E.A. is the largest of all pro- 
fessional ^ educators ^ organizations, 
claiming more than 713,000 individual 
members. Founded in 1857 and char- 
tered by Congress in 1906, it is com- 
posed of 32 departments, the largest 
being that of the classroom teachers 
representing 7,135 local associations as 
well as state associations, Its depart- 
ments represent all specialized interest 
areas in the teaching profession (see 
Figure IV-3). The N.E.A. has as its 


purpose the promotion of the welfare 
of all teachers in the United States. 
One of its greatest services to the pro- 
fession has been the work of its re- 
search division, which has made more 
significant educational studies on a 
national level than any other single 
agency in America. 


World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession 


This is an international organization 
representing 37 different countries or 
governmental units. Both the N.E.A. 
and the A.F.T. are affiliated with this 
organization. The W.C.O.T.P. has a 
president, a vice-president, a secretary- 
general and an executive committee 
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consisting of nine members. Policies are 
determined by an assembly of dele- 
gates that meets once a year. The vot- 
ing delegates who attend the assembly 
are selected from the affiliate member- 
ship, with constitutional limitations as 
to number. The following are the pro- 
fessed aims of W.C.O.T.P.: 

l. To foster a conception of educa- 
tion directed toward the promotion of 
international understanding and good 
will, with a view to safeguarding peace 
and freedom and respect for human 
dignity. 

2. To improve teaching methods, 
educational organization, and the aca- 
demic and professional training of 
teachers so as to equip them better to 
serve the interests of youth. 

3. To defend the rights and material 
and moral interests of the teaching 
profession. 

4. To promote closer relationships 
between teachers in the different coun- 
tries, 


State and Local Associations 


These organizations are the founda- 
tions of the national organization. 
While the membership and specific 
purposes of the state and local associa- 
tions may differ significantly, the gen- 
eral purposes are quite similar. The 
research division of the N.E.A. iden- 
tified six purposes common to local 
organizations: 

l. Improving the professional serv- 
ice of members. 

2. Building esprit de corps of the 
teaching staff. 

3. Improving teaching conditions and 
economic status—efforts at the local 
level. 
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4. Improving teaching conditions and 
economic status—efforts at state and 
national level. 

5. Rendering community and civic 
services. 

6. Interpreting the association and 
the profession. 


Honorary Societies 


Honorary societies have also made a 
great contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession, Among these are Phi Delta 
Kappa, a men’s organization with ap- 
proximately 60 active chapters and a 
membership of over 40,000; Kappa 
Delta Pi, which includes both men 
and women and has 150 local chapters 
and a membership of over 67,000; and 
Pi Lambda Theta, a women’s organiza- 
tion with 39 chapters and a member- 
ship of approximately 30,000. 

While the aims and objectives of 
these three societies vary somewhat, 
they all support and encourage high 
professional and personal standards. 
Phi Delta Kappa encourages research 
and conducts lectures, debates, and 
forums in the field of education, Kappa 
Delta Pi promotes a lecture service and 
recognizes outstanding achievement in 
the field of education; each year it 
offers a prize for the best research study 
done in education, The official publica- 
tions of these organizations, which 
carry articles on education, are the 
Phi Delta Kappan, the Educational 
Forum, and the Pi Lambda Theta Jour- 
nal. 


Credit Unions 


A credit union is a cooperative sav- 
ings and loan association, Over the past 
three decades, teachers’ credit unions 


have been established to assist teachers 
low-cost 
that are 
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union, experiences little difficulty in 
arranging a loan. The N.E.A. has had 
a standing committee on credit unions 
since 1940 and has given its support to 
the credit-union principle. 


For related information, see: 


Code of Ethics 
Teachers’ Unions 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


One problem raised by differences in 
state certification is based on the mo- 
bility of our population. Teachers who 
hold certificates in one state may not 
be certified in another state—and 
when population is increasing beyond 
the ability of a state to meet its need 
for trained classroom teachers, it must 
look to other states to help meet this 
demand, 


The certification problem also has a 
more significant connotation, As the 
citizens of our communities look to 
the schools for higher-quality teaching, 
the profession itself must strengthen its 
position by requiring a higher level of 
professional preparation for its practi- 
tioners, 


Responsibility for Certification 
Most states have established divisions 
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division functions within the limits of 
the laws passed by the state legislature 
and the regulations of the chief state 
school officer affecting certification, 
Very often the certificating agency is 
composed of nonprofessional educators 
and has very little insight into the de- 
mands for competent personnel. Many 
of the certification laws are archaic and 
need revision to meet the requirements 
of the profession today, There have 
been moves in a few of the states to 
establish professional certification or- 
ganizations, composed of professional 


practicing educators, to determine cer- the 


tification standards for the teachers of 
the state, as well as to issue the certifi- 
cate itself, This group would also have 
the responsibility for revoking the 
teaching certificate of an individual 
teacher if malpractice was evident and 
proven, 


State Certification Standards 


Аз а guide for teachers interested in 
various state certification requirements, 
the chart in Figure IV-4 is provided, 
Although this chart indicates only mini- 
mum requirements, it does show the 
differences in state standards, 


tificates, Today, only а few cities use а 


education department of the specific 

state in which he intends to teach, 

Note to Section 6 

mi d Сй, NJ. Prentice. 
Ine, 1950), p. 124. 
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Section 7 
TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


The past half-century has seen a sig- 
nificant rise in the number of teachers 
actively involved in various types of 
teacher activity, including membership 
and participation in teachers’ organiza- 
tions. A large number of American 
teachers have joined various local or 
national teachers’ unions. The largest 
national union is the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (A.F.T.), which is 
affiliated with the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 


Membership 


The A.F.T. is primarily an organiza- 
tion of public-school classroom teachers, 
although administrators, under cer- 
tain conditions, are eligible for mem- 
bership. The membership of the A.F.T. 
in 1960 was more than 47,000 persons, 
grouped into more than 420 locals. 
Each local consists of a governing body 
of seven or more teachers, employed by 
the same board of education, board of 
trustees, or governmental agency. The 
locals are almost completely autono- 
mous; they develop their own local con- 
stitutions and determine the responsi- 
bilities of their officers and members. 


National Federation 


The parent federation formulates the 
policies and rules that govern the na- 
tional organization at an annual conven- 
tion attended by delegates of the various 
local organizations. The administration 
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of the A.F.T. rests in the hands of an 
executive board consisting of a presi- 
dent, a secretary-treasurer and 15 vice- 
presidents representing various sections 
of the country. The A.F.T. has an offi- 
cial journal known as The American 
Teacher, which is distributed to all 
members. 


Policies of the A.F.T. 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers has a series of well-identified goals. 
Each individual local will vary sig- 
nificantly in its specific objectives, but 
the following concerns of the national 
organization appear to be part of the 
professed ideals of most locals. 

The A.F.T. believes in a high-level, 
non-independent organization for 
teachers. They feel that teachers will 
be unable to compete with other or- 
ganizations in our society without a 
united effort. Economic determinism is 
one of the basic tenets of the organiza- 
tion. It is interetsing to note that ad- 
ministrators are definitely viewed as 
part of management, and they are often 
in conflict with the various locals, Fur- 
ther, the A.F.T. believes in collective 
bargaining, although it does not believe 
in the strike as a weapon to gain an end. 
Other goals of the organization include 
the following objectives: 

1. Extension of Social Security above 
and beyond the basic teacher-retire- 
ment program. 
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2. Elimination of the Superintend- 
ents' Professional Staff Council. 

3. Support of nonsegregation with re- 
spect to membership. 

4. Belief in the need for federal aid, 
on a massive scale, for the support of 
public education. 

5. Support of the single salary-sched- 
ule principle. 

6. Establishment of more adequate 
machinery in cases of teacher dismissal. 

7. Securing of high levels of teacher 
preparation for certification. 

8. Opposition to rating schemes in 
relation to salary increases. 

Many comparisons have been made 
between a professional organization 
such as the N.E.A. and an organized 
labor group such as the A.F.T. It is 
safe to say that the goals of both or- 


Section 8 
TEACHER VISITATION 


The visit of a teacher to another class- 
room or another school, within his own 
school district or another, often con- 
tributes significantly to his teaching 
competency. These visits are most val- 
uable when they result from a need on 
the part of the teacher to answer ques- 
tions or solve teaching situations in 
which he is intimately involved. They 
may also be an important part of the 
district's supervisory program. 


Budgetary Provisions 


Adequate provisions for teacher visi- 
tations should be made in the district’s 
school budget. In many school districts, 
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ganizations are similar, but that the pro- 
fessed method of attaining these goals 
are considerably different. Many teach- 
ers have been very wary of the labor 
movement in education, concerned with 
its effect on the professional status of 
the teacher. However, there is little 
evidence that teachers belonging to 
either the A.F.T. or a local union organ- 
ization have lost status within their 
communities. The question of whether 
to join an organization such as the 
A.F.T. is one that concerns many teach- 
ers, but it can be answered only by 
the individual involved. 


For related information, see: 


Professional Associations 


teachers are authorized a number of 
days for this type of visitation. During 
the teacher’s absence for visitation, the 
district provides a substitute teacher to 
continue instruction in the classroom; it 
also covers the expenses incurred by 
the teacher during his visit. Teachers 
should be encouraged to undertake 
such visitations, and adequate budget- 
ary provisions provide much of this 
encouragement. 


Purposes of Visit 


There should be definite goals and 
purposes established for visits to other 
classrooms. These goals may well be 
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the result of in-service education 
courses or committee activities in which 
the professional staff is engaged. Ordi- 
narily, one of the major goals of the 
visitation program is to provide for the 
constant improvement of instruction 
and the professional growth of staff 
members. 

When a visitation is planned by an 
individual teacher or a committee of 
teachers, the establishment of specific 
purposes for the visit should be one of 
the first steps. Only when the purpose 
has been established can the best possi- 
ble situation to visit be determined, 
since the place of visitation will often 
depend on the purpose. Many purposes 
can be satisfactorily fulfilled within the 
local school district; others will require 
a visit to another one. 

The school, the teacher, and the 
classroom to be visited should be se- 
lected with discrimination. Ordinarily, 
it is unwise to visit a classroom in which 
the teacher disapproves of such visits; 
especially within the same school dis- 
trict, the selection of the teacher to be 
visited must be made with extreme care. 
Many teachers do not care to have their 
co-workers observe their work. Such 
observation makes them conspicuous 
and, if carried to extremes, may set 
them up as an example for the remain- 
der of the district, and teachers often 
wish to avoid such a position. 


Planning the Visitation 


Once the purpose of the visit has 
been established and the classroom that 
will further the purpose has been de- 
termined, plans proceed for the visita- 
tion. Naturally, the visit must have the 
approval of the principal concerned and 
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the teacher who will be observed; visi- 
tation plans should be carefully dis- 
cussed with both. This can often be 
done by telephone when person-to- 
person contact is not feasible. 

The time of the visit should be deter- 
mined, the purpose of the visit should 
be fully explained, and the visiting 
teacher should become as familiar with 
the situation to be visited as he possibly 
can with the resources available to him. 

The visitor should be on time. He 
will report to the principal of the school 
he is visiting, and he should go to the 
classroom only after the principal has 
invited him to do so. His time in the 
classroom should include an opportu- 
nity to discuss his observations with the 
classroom teacher. If he does not make 
this a part of his visitation, he may well 
miss the major emphasis of the lesson 
he has observed. 


Follow-up of the Visit 


Each visit should be followed by the 
teacher’s evaluation report, which can 
be placed in a central resource teacher- 
visitation file. This file can become a 
guide to the location of suitable visit- 
ing locations and can provide teachers 
with information on highly recom- 
mended teachers in other districts. The 
form in Figure IV-5 is one method of 
evaluating the visit and providing in- 
formation for a central resource file so 
other teachers have access to the infor- 
mation. 


Values of Teacher Visitation 


From the reports of visitation experi- 
ences of many teachers, the following 
values have been recognized: 
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1. Teachers were able to re-examine 
their own teaching practices and pro- 
cedures. 

2. Increased security and satisfac- 
tion with their own school system and 
teaching situation was felt. 

3. A greater understanding of chil- 
dren was recognized. 

4. New ideas were gained to enrich 
their own teaching. 

5. Teachers were stimulated and 
encouraged to try out new ideas. 

6. New relations and continuity 
among grades and/or subject experi- 
ences were understood. 

7T. Professional sights and spirit 
were raised through visitation contacts. 

8. Teachers gained a better under- 
standing of problems met by other 
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members of the faculty in grades other 
than their own. 

9. Teachers felt that what they ob- 
served was of benefit to them and their 
need for making visit. 

10. A stronger fellowship with teach- 
ers outside their own school was felt 
by visiting teachers. 

ll. The desire to share with other 
teachers what they observed and 
gained by the visit was felt by visiting 
teachers. 

12. Teachers were able to compare 
notes and evaluate successes in compar- 
able programs or experiments. 


For related information, see: 


Travel and Conventions 


Figure IV-5. 


aeae ane a м... 


TEACHER VISITATION RESOURCE FILE 


Grade and/or Subject: 


Teacher Visited: Date: 
School Visited: Location (Address): 
Telephone: 


Purpose of visit: 


Evaluation of Visit (Including values to you and your teaching): 


Do you consider the visit valuable enough to recommend to another teacher with 


the same purpose in mind? 


ce ee 
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TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 


AII professions are becoming concerned 
with the professional growth and devel- 
opment of their members, and educa- 
tion is no different. With the recent 
upgrading of certification requirements 
of many states, as well as increased 
emphasis on teachers having a full un- 
derstanding of their subject matter and 
research in the field of child growth 
and development, educators are attend- 
ing formal graduate-level instruction in 
much greater number than ever before. 
As the cost of education continues to 
rise, the need for financial assistance 
for teachers on a graduate level be- 
comes a serious problem. In part, this 
problem is being met on a graduate 
level by increased availability of fel- 
lowship funds—grants (not loans) avail- 
able for graduate study and research. 


Available Fellowships 


A large number of fellowships are 
now available for teachers. As with un- 
dergraduate scholarships, they are often 
limited to specific groups of people or 
individuals who meet very limiting cri- 
teria. These criteria may include race, 
color, sex, creed, state or locality a 
teacher resides in, nature of graduate 
study the teacher will pursue, and ulti- 
mate goal of the teacher, and any of 
these factors may limit a teacher from 
receiving a specific fellowship. In 
Scholarships, Fellowships and. Loans, 
Feingold reports over 50 fellowships 


available for teachers, many of them 
with the aforementioned limitations. 
Any teacher interested in obtaining a 
fellowship for graduate study, either in 
education or a specific discipline, would 
be well advised to contact his state 
teachers' association or to obtain a copy 
of the four volumes of Feingold's book. 
Another method of obtaining fellowship 
information is to communicate directly 
with the institution in which the 
teacher wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Three of the major teaching fellow- 
ships are presented below as examples 
of the type of general fellowships avail- 
able to teachers who have had a rela- 
tively high degree of successful teach- 
ing and have performed satisfactorily 
on an undergraduate or graduate aca- 
demic level prior to application. 


American Council of Learned Societies 


The John Hay Fellows 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
Qualifications: 


John Hay Fellowships will be awarded to 
established, mature public high school 
teachers. Each candidate must be nomi- 
nated by the Superintendent of Schools of 
his local school system, by his principal or 
other official designated by the Superin- 
tendent. 


Applicants must be within the ages of 30- 
45 inclusive and must hold bachelors’ de- 
grees from recognized colleges or universi- 
ties, They must have at least five years of 
secondary school teaching experience, the 
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most recent two of which have been in 
the nominating school system where he 
shall be considered a permanent staff mem- 
ber. Applicants must be actively engaged 
in teaching one of the following subjects: 
history, the social studies, languages, lit- 
erature, arts, or music. Preference will be 
given to the candidate with a substantial 
background in his special field. Candidates 
must have demonstrated the personal and 
professional qualifications which will en- 
able him to profit by the opportunity of- 
fered. They must be the type of person 
who will stimulate his colleagues as well as 
his students upon return to their teaching 
posts. Consideration will be given to the 
intent of the school system with reference 
to furtherance of the nominee's service. 


Funds Available: 

Each John Hay Fellow will receive for the 
academic year a basic stipend equal to the 
salary he would have received from his 
School system, but in no case less than 
$3,000. Tuition fees will be paid to the 
university being attended. Each Fellow 
will also receive an allotment toward ex- 
penses occasioned by his temporary change 
of address as well as first class rail trans- 
portation for himself and his primary de- 
pendents. 


Special Fields of Interest and Information: 
The John Hay Fellows, a program for Fel- 
lowships in the Humanities for teachers 
in public high schools, is conducted by the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation in associa- 
tion with the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The John Hay Fellowships are 
an experiment aimed at improving the 
communication between high school teach- 
ers and teachers of the humanities in col- 
lege to achieve better understanding of the 
objectives of each other and perhaps to 
find larger areas of agreement. They will 
be awarded to established, mature public 
high school teachers to bring them into a 
university for a year of study and exchange 
of experience, Recipients are to make use 
of the facilities of the university for their 
own continuing intellectual growth, but 
they are not to present themselves as can- 
didates for any degree. 
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In order to make possible special program- 
ing, for the first year study was restricted 
to Columbia University and Yale Univer- 
sity where special advisors for the John 
Hay Fellows were appointed. In the first 
year of operation nominees were consid- 
ered from public school systems in four 
"pilot" regions of United States: New York, 
New Jersey; Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Georgia; Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska; 
Washington and Oregon. 


In addition to the regular program of study 
arranged between Fellows and Advisors, 
there are bi-weekly meetings of the group 
at each university with selected members 
of the faculty and distinguished visitors. 
Twice a year the entire group will be 
brought together for common discussion; 
to this meeting, the administrative officer 
of each Fellow's school will be invited. 


It is contemplated that from the operation 
of this plan, there will emerge a larger 
number of informed university and high 
School teachers and administrators con- 
cerned with improvements in teaching the 
humanities at both the high school and 
college levels. 


The selection of and program for success- 

ful applicants will be under the administra- 

tive direction of the John Hay Fellows. 

Completed applications must be filed by 

April first. 

Apply for Information or Application to: 
Secretary, Committee for the John Hay 
Fellows, at above address. 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 


Fellowships for High 
School Teachers 
655 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, New York 


Qualifications: 

This fellowship program is open to teach- 
ers in all public secondary schools through- 
out the United States and its territories. 


The superintendent of any secondary 
school district where one or more teachers 
wish to make application is requested to 
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appoint a local committee to nominate the 
most appropriate applicants from that dis- 
trict. Except for rural areas, the term sec- 
ondary school district means the estab- 
lished unit of secondary school administra- 
tion—such as a village, town, city, inde- 
pendent district, joint district, consolidated 
district, supervisory district, supervisory 
union, division, county union district, etc. 


In rural areas where there are a number 
of local secondary school systems, each 
serving a population of less than 2500 and 
each having its own superintendent, the 
combined area served by such systems 
within a county will be regarded as a 
“secondary school district” for the purpose 
of nominating applicants. In such in- 
stances, the county superintendent is re- 
quested to arrange for the appointment of 
the nominating committee. 


All classroom teachers in junior and senior 
high schools who have the necessary quali- 
fications may enter the local competition. 
Eligibility for a fellowship is limited to 
teachers (1) who have taught at least 
three years and have devoted at least half- 
time to classroom teaching in each of the 
past three academic years, and (2) those 
who will not have reached their fiftieth 
birthday by January 1 of a particular year. 
Previous recipients of Fund Fellowships 
are not eligible to apply. 


Funds Available: 

The amount of the fellowship award takes 
into account the regular salary the teacher 
would receive during the school year. This 
excludes summer, night school, or other 
“extra” work, but is not less than $3,000, 
and reasonable allotments for other ex- 
penses. Costs of transportation within the 
United States only may be covered by the 
grant. A fellowship recipient may under- 
take foreign travel at his own expense. 


Special Fields of Interest and Information: 
The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion offered approximately 200 fellowships 
to public secondary school teachers. In this 
manner the Fund hopes to strengthen sec- 
ondary school classroom instruction as well 
as stimulate widespread consideration of 
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the purposes, the means, the ends of the 
liberal studies in secondary education. Re- 
cipients will devote a full academic year 
away from their classroom to activities de- 
signed to extend their own liberal educa- 
tion and to improve their teaching ability. 


Suggestions from former fellows, as well 
as school supervisors and administrators, 
and the recommendation of the National 
Committee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships have resulted in important 
changes in the program, 


Individual awards are made to able public 
secondary school teachers for the purpose 
of carrying forward a year’s program of 
self-development. This purpose may be fur- 
thered, for example, by an imaginative 
program of study, reading, or original 
work, possibly in conjunction with other 
secondary schools, colleges or universities, 
government or industry. 


These fellowships are designed primarily 
to enrich the liberal education of the 
teacher and to improve teaching in the 
liberal studies, The Committee does not 
approve programs which are chiefly in- 
dividual research projects or any proposals 
concerned mainly with the preparation of 
textbooks and other materials intended for 
publication. The Committee will also not 
approve types of specialized activity in 
which the teacher has traditionally en- 
gaged during the summer months or dur- 
ing previous years away from the class- 
room. This includes additional courses 
toward a graduate degree in a major sub- 
ject or field in which the teacher has al- 
ready had extensive training, or courses for 
credit in professional education. The basic 
requirements in a major field and in pro- 
fessional education will ordinarily have 
been completed by applicants eligible for 
these awards. 


In contrast to previous years, each appli- 
cant’s proposed program is judged on the 
school or school system as well as its in- 
trinsic benefits to the applicant. Each su- 
perintendent supporting an application 
must indicate the relevance of the candi- 
date’s proposed fellowship program to cur- 
ricular and instructional problems in the 
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liberal studies, comment on educational 
leadership qualities of the applicant, and 
to indicate how benefits of the fellowship 
may be expected to reflect themselves in 
both the recipient’s and the school sys- 
tem’s program for succeeding years. 


Fellowships are available in the humani- 
ties, the social studies and the natural sci- 
ences. The responsibility for designing 
the years program rests primarily upon 
individual applicants. They are urged to 
seek advice and help from experienced 
persons in their own community or else- 
where. Strong preference is given to ap- 
plications where both the individual and 
his school system are firmly committed to 
a program which gives promise of having 
an important impact on both enrichment 
of the individual teacher and the improve- 
ment of teaching in the liberal studies. 


Forms for individual candidates, school su- 
perintendents and local nominating com- 
mittees are distributed to superintendents 
in all high school districts throughout the 
country. A limited number of additional 
forms may be obtained from the National 
Committee on High School Teacher Fel- 
lowships. Applications submitted on im- 
proper forms and not accompanied by 
properly executed supporting statements 
are not considered. 


Individual candidates, school superintend- 
ents, and members of local nominating 
committees should read a detailed infor- 
mation sheet before attempting to com- 
plete these forms. 


Individuals should not apply to The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, but 
only to their superintendent of schools or 
local committee, 


Each local committee must include one 
School administrator, one classroom 
teacher, one school board member, and at 
least four lay citizens who are not em- 
ployees of the school system, Recommen- 
dations of improperly constituted commit- 
tees are not considered. Local committees 
may nominate the following number of 
applicants, depending upon the population 
(1950 census) of the secondary school dis- 
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trict. To districts that serve a population 
of 500,000 or more, six candidates; 100,- 
000 to 500,000, four candidates; 50,000 to 
100,000, two candidates; 2500 to 50,000, 
one candidate. 


Recommendations of the local committees 
must be mailed in time to reach the offices 
of the National Committee on High School 
Teacher Fellowships no later than March 
15. The final announcement of all fellow- 
ship awards will be made on or about 
April 20. 
Apply for Information or Application to: 
Superintendent of schools, local commit- 
tee or above address. 


U.S. Government Educational Exchanges 
Under the Fulbright Act 


Public Law 584, 79th Congress 
Board of Foreign Scholarships 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Qualifications: 

(This information applies to American citi- 
zens desiring a Fulbright scholarship in 
other countries. Provisions for foreign stu- 
dents desiring to study in the United States 
are not covered in the first edition of this 
book.) 


Among qualifications for a scholarship are 
American citizenship, a college degree or 
its equivalent, a knowledge of the language 
of the country in which the study is to be 
pursued sufficient to carry out the candi- 
date’s project. Selection will also be based 
on the scholastic standing of the candidate, 
the value of the proposed project, and his 
personal qualifications. Veterans of World 
Wars I and II are given preference, pro- 
vided their qualifications are approximately 
equal to those of candidates who are not 
veterans. Selection is also guided by the 
opportunities offered in the participating 
countries, by the needs of those countries, 
and by the requirements of the institution 
with which the applicants wish to become 
connected. 


Funds Available: 


There are no American dollars. Funds are 
in foreign currencies, Funds may be used 
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for maintenance, incidental expenses, 
travel stipends and educational materials. 
Grants are usually made for a period of 
one academic year, with the possibility of 
renewal for a second year in exceptional 
cases. The grants vary in amount. Such 
factors as the cost of living, the candidate's 
professional level, and the availability of 
funds from other sources will be taken into 
account. 


Veteran students who wish to draw G.I. 
dollar benefits may also apply for a Ful- 
bright grant in local currency to cover such 
extra expenses of overseas study as round- 
{тїр transportation and supplementary 
maintenance. The amount of G.I. benefits 
is deducted from the amount of the Ful- 
bright grant. Veterans may choose to post- 
pone G.I. benefits and receive Fulbright 
funds exclusively. 


Special Fields of Interest and Information: 
All grants, whether for study, teaching, or 
research, require connection with an edu- 
cational institution in the country involved 
and approved by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. Persons going abroad to do 
research under this program may neverthe- 
less establish a connection with such an 
institution without being required to regis- 
ter for courses. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarship is re- 
sponsible for selecting participants. It has 
requested three agencies to answer in- 
quiries, receive applications and make pre- 
liminary selection of applicants. The agen- 
cies and the persons from whom they 
receive applications follow. 


Apply for Information or Application to: 

1) Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y., 
graduate students. 

2) The U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 
25, D.C., teachers for elementary 
schools, secondary schools and junior 
colleges operated by citizens or 
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agencies of the participating coun- 
tries. 

8) The Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C., professors, specialists and ad- 
vanced research scholars, teachers 
for American secondary schools 
abroad. 

4) U.S. Education Foundation in coun- 
try of foreign residence or appropri- 
ate agency as outlined above (1,2,3), 
Americans living abroad. 


Financial Availability 


A fellowship may provide a teacher 
with tuition, books, and fees, and 
stipends of from $300 to over $3,000 
depending on the need of the teacher, 
the nature of the fellowship, and the 
length of time the fellowship is in 
force. Another factor that is important 
to the financial aspect of the fellowship 
is whether the fellowship recipient is 
expected to work as part of the pro- 
gram. For example, the terms of teach- 
ing fellowships state that the recipient 
is expected to teach undergraduate 
classes in a particular field. Other fel- 
lowships are available for teachers who 
become active participants of research 
and investigation teams. These factors 
vary from fellowship to fellowship; this 
information is available through the 
university at which the fellowship is 
available. 


Note to Section 9 


15, Norman Feingold, Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans, Volumes I, II, Ш, IV. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949, 1955, 1961). 
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TRAVEL AND CONVENTIONS 


The school budget should make ade- 
quate provision for the expenses of its 
professional representatives, including 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators, to attend certain regional, 
state, and national educational confer- 
ences and conventions. The exact 
amount of money budgeted for travel 
and convention expenses depends on 
the philosophy of the administrators 
and the board of education and on the 
attitude of the professional staff toward 
participating in professional meetings. 
Because of size and financial resources, 
many school systems are limited in 
their budgetory support of professional 
travel expenses. 

Responsible and effective leadership 
in the modern school system encourages 
its professional staff members to partici- 
pate in educational meetings as a safe- 
guard against provincialism, as a means 
of apprising themselves of recent de- 
velopments and trends in the profes- 
sion, for the opportunities afforded to 
make a contribution in leadership roles 
in the profession, and as a means for 
sharing and appraising certain practices 
going on in the schools, 


Problems to Be Considered 


Despite the recognized importance of 
staff participation in professional con- 
ferences and conventions, many prob- 
lems face administrators and boards of 
education at the time when policies are 
established regarding this matter. As in 


the development of all policies, it is 
essential that all personnel are treated 
with fairness. Those who are respon- 
sible will have to determine which staff 
members will attend conferences and 
which ones will have their expenses 
paid. Even before these decisions, edu- 
cational conferences and conventions 
that appear desirable insofar as the dis- 
trict is concerned must be listed to be 
certain that the maximum number of 
staff members are present. 

Some school districts establish a sys- 
tem of rotation by which members from 
different departments, grades, or 
schools are allowed to attend particular 
conferences annually. The same per- 
sonnel do not attend the same confer- 
ence annually until their co-workers 
have had their turn. 

The matter of expenses is an impor- 
tant one. The responsible authorities 
will need to determine whether or not 
expenses for staff attendance at confer- 
ences will be borne completely or 
partially by the district. It will be neces- 
sary to decide whether substitute teach- 
ers will be provided for absent teachers 
at district expense. Procedures for re- 
questing payment of expenses and pro- 
cedures for reimbursement must be set 
up. Whatever policy is decided upon, 
staff members should not have to wait 
an excessive amount of time for reim- 
bursement for authorized expenses in- 
curred at a conference. 

Policies апа procedures, which 
should be established and stated in 
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writing so all personnel are aware of 
them, are probably most effective when 
they are based on the recommendations 
of the staff. 


Financing Participation 


Conferences and conventions should 
contribute to the profession, the par- 
ticipating staff members, and their re- 
spective school systems. Because of the 
large number of professional education 
organizations, and in light of the low 
income of those engaged in the teach- 
ing profession, it is necessary for the 
local school system to be both judicious 
and considerate in deciding which or- 
ganizations offer conference and con- 
vention programs of greatest potential 
benefit to its educational system and 
to the staff. The Educational Directory 
published by the United States Office of 
Education lists more than 500 educa- 
tional organizations of regional or na- 
tional scope, and any school system must 
plan its annual budget so consideration 
is given to the convention expenses of 
staff members participating in (1) or- 
ganizations seeking to promote edu- 
cation as a whole, (2) organizations 
concerned with the development and 
improvement of the curriculum, and 
(3) organizations primarily concerned 
with special areas of educational work. 

Although it is considered inappro- 
priate for public school systems to 
underwrite the operations of any pro- 
fessional organization by paying the 
expenses of its officers, it is the prac- 
tice of many school systems when any 
of its staff members are called upon to 
serve in leadership roles (such as a 
consultant, group leader, or demonstra- 
tor) at specific conferences or conven- 


tions, they are automatically granted 
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permission to attend, and their expenses 
are paid by the school system. 


Service as an Officer 


Because of the great amount of time 
required, when a staff member of a 
school system is chosen to serve as an 
officer of a professional organization, 
he should secure the permission of the 
board of education that employs him 
before he accepts the office. Regula- 
tions covering such an eventuality 
should be included in the personnel 
policies of the board of education. 
These regulations should define the 
length and frequency of terms of office 
during which a staff member would be 
permitted to serve, including the total 
maximum number of full school days 
he could be absent from assignment in 
his school system during any one school 
year. 


Communicating Information 
Resulting from Conferences 


The potential value conferences and 
conventions possess for members of the 
educational profession and their respec- 
tive school systems depends to a great 
extent on disseminating ideas gained by 
conferees, and putting them into prac- 
tice at the local level. If the key ideas 
and positive results of conference and 
convention programs are to have a real 
effect on the development of education 
at the local level, educators must exert 
leadership by developing more creative 
and effective means of communication 
and motivation. 


For related information, see: 


Teacher Visitation 
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Section 11 
STAFF COUNCILS 


The professional staff council is a se- 
lected or elected group of teachers and 
other professional workers who meet on 
a regularly scheduled basis with the 
school administrator to formulate and 
discuss policies affecting the education 
of the boys and girls. 


Types of Staff Councils 


There are two types of staff councils, 
The first, on a district level, is comprised 
of professional staff personnel from 
kindergarten to grade twelve. It meets 
with the superintendent of schools and 
deals basically with policy affecting the 
total school program in the community. 
The other is a building staff council, 
which meets with the building principal 
and devotes its energy to problems of 
concern within the school itself, whether 
it be elementary or secondary. 


Responsibilities of Councils 


Both types of council have similar 
responsibilities, although one functions 
district-wide and the other gives care- 
ful attention to building problems only. 
Each of these councils acts as an ad- 
visory group, either to the chief school 
administrator or the building principal. 
They have no decision-making powers, 
since decision-making is a responsibility 
of the administration and board of edu- 
cation. Some of the problems that the 
council may deal with include: 

1. Pupil award policies. 
2. Teacher supervision schedule and 
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policies (ie. bus, hall, lunch super- 
vision). 

3. Behavior of students on buses, in 
cafeteria, and in the corridors (code of 
behavior for students). 

4. Planning various curricular pro- 
grams and development of “guide.” 

5. Policies affecting student eligi- 
bility for athletic team participation. 

6. Planning and scheduling of 
pupils. 

7. Policies concerning salaries of 
professional staff. 

8. Organization of in-service train- 
ing programs for teachers. 

9. Establishment of criteria for the 
hiring of professional personnel. 

10. Planning for teacher conferences 
and conventions. 

1l. Planning and development of the 
school or district annual budget. 

12. Development of the school calen- 
dar for the school year. 

13. Coordinating all research going 
on in the building or school district. 

14. Establishment of policies effect- 
ing teacher promotion and retention. 

15. Promotion of all professional 
projects that need assistance and/or 
community acceptance. 


Organization of Staff Councils 


The organization of the professional 
staff council will vary, depending on 
the needs and table of organization of 
the individual school districts. This pat- 
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tern of membership will be significantly 
different for a district-wide council, a 
secondary-school council, and an ele- 
mentary-school council. The member- 
ship of the various councils may look 
like this: 
District-wide Council: 

1. Superintendent—chairman of the 
council, 

2. Building principals. 

3. District business official. 

4. At least one classroom teacher rep- 
resenting each school building. 

5. District-wide supervisors. 
Secondary-school Building Council: 

1. Secondary principal—chairman. 

2. All department heads: 

a. Social studies department chair- 


man 

b. Physical education department 
chairman 

c. Language arts department 
chairman 


d. Music and art education de- 
partment chairman 
e. Mathematics department chair- 
man 
. Science department chairman 
g. Other department chairmen 
3. Helping teachers and supervisors 
assigned to the building. 
4. Assistant principals, 
5. Guidance directors. 
Elementary School Building Council: 
1. Elementary principal—chairman. 
2, Any assistant principals. 
3. Helping teachers or building su- 
pervisor. 


m 
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4. At least one teacher representative 
from each grade level. 

It should be noted that the composi- 
tion of any specific professional staff 
council should include any personnel 
necessary to give the staff complete rep- 
resentation, 


Functions of the Staff Council 


There are some important points to 
remember in the organization and func- 
tion of a staff council: 

1. The principal or superintendent is 
always chairman of the council and has 
veto power over all actions of the coun- 
cil. 

2, A set of by-laws to govern the 
operation of the council should be 
established as a framework within 
which the membership can operate. 

3. The effectiveness of the staff coun- 
cil is in direct proportion to the inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and desire of the par- 
ticipants. 

4. The council may be a valuable 
asset to a school district if decisions of 
the council are made in the light of 
what is the best for the boys and girls 
in the schools. Decisions developed 
from any other context will not be 
workable. 


For related information, see: 


Advisory Councils 
Curriculum Committees 
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Section 12 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Students who expect to enter the teach- 
ing profession upon graduation from an 
institution of higher learning spend part 
of their professional preparation pro- 
gram participating in an actual teach- 
ing situation. This period of the stu- 
dents school program is ordinarily 
referred to as student teaching. An as- 
signment to student teaching usually 
takes place during the third or fourth 
year of the undergraduate program. 
Some institutions are experimenting 
with earlier assignments, in the first or 
second year, so that the experiences 
gained by the student in his classroom 
teaching can be applied to the courses 
that he will be offered by the institution 
as he proceeds through his undergradu- 
ate program, 

When the student teaching period 
is arranged, the assignment may be in 
a school located on the institution’s own 
campus, or it may be in a cooperating 
school located off the campus. In some 
cases, and probably preferably so, the 
student teacher is assigned to both ex- 
periences at different periods of time. 


Supervising or Cooperating 
Teachers 


The teacher to whom a student 
teacher is assigned is responsible for 
guiding and supervising his learning 
experiences as wel] as his initial teach- 
ing experiences. The supervising 
teacher should be one who has consid- 
erable experience, so he can offer the 
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student the benefit of his own back- 
ground, 

The supervising teacher must be con- 
stantly aware of not only the student 
teacher he is supervising, but of the 
children in the classroom as well. The 
student teacher should be offered 
the opportunity to participate in and in- 
struct in as many phases of the educa- 
tional program as possible, but the 
supervising teacher must be certain that 
such participation and instruction are 
of value to the children being taught 
as well. 

Some of the responsibilities of the 
supervising or cooperating teacher are 
as follows: 

l. Make sure that the student 
teacher follows the course of study and 
approved methods of the school dis- 
trict in which he works. 

2. Prepare the pupils prior to the 
arrival of the student teacher. Intro- 
duce student teacher to pupils on ar- 
rival of student teacher to classroom. 

3. Constantly work to give the stu- 
dent teacher encouragement and a 
feeling of belonging and security. 

4. Keep a careful record of informa- 
tion about the student teacher's prog- 
ress, success, and problems in his work. 

5. Introduce student teacher to 
other members of the faculty and to 
the community. 

6. Provide for good working condi- 
tions of student teacher (desk space 
and working room, seating chart, rec- 
ord forms, materials, group lists, plan 
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book, daily schedule, study guides, ap- 
pointment book, roll book, textbooks, 
conference times). 

7. Keep in close contact with the 
college supervisor in evaluation and 
improvement advice and suggestions. 

8. Always maintain a professional 
and objective status relationship with 
student teacher, even though both are 
cooperative workers at the teaching 
task. There is serious doubt as to just 
how much benefit occurs to either stu- 
dent teacher or training teacher where 
they operate on a “hail fellow, well met” 
attitude or where the student teacher is 
put in either the position of a “servant” 
or “full-time observer” of the training 
teacher. 

9. Spend the required amount of 
time in helping the student teacher pre- 
pare and evaluate long-term and daily 
lesson plans. 

10. Give specific and skill-directed 
teaching demonstrations for the stu- 
dent teacher. 

11. Give counsel and suggestions to 
student teacher of a variety of ways for 
becoming a resourceful teacher. 

12. Help student teacher in planning, 
implementing and evaluating for good 
classroom organization, control and 
management. 

13. Insulate student teacher from un- 
fair criticisms and attacks by other staff 
members and parents. Here it is ex- 
tremely important that the training 
teacher be wise and discreet in spelling 
out the purpose, functions, and respon- 
sibilities of the student teacher to 
parents and in other public relations. In 
most instances, the potential is very 
high for the student teacher to make a 
contribution to class and school. 

14. Take time to listen to and counsel 
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with student teacher on any personal 
problems he wishes to discuss. 

15. Advise the student teacher about 
aids to use in seeking full-time employ- 
ment in the teaching profession. 


Orientation of the Student Teacher 


Before the student teacher begins his 
first day with the supervising teacher, 
several steps can be taken to facilitate 
the adjustment from college campus to 
classroom teaching laboratory. The fol- 
lowing activities can be of help in the 
orientation of the student teacher: 

1. A scheduled appointment and visit 
with the supervising teacher. 

2. A scheduled visit with the super- 
vising teacher and his pupils in class- 
room situation. 

3. A survey of the travel route to 
school before assignment date, to deter- 
mine the time required and the best 
communication means. 

4. A scheduled appointment and visit 
to meet the principal and/or respective 
department head of school in which he 
will teach. 

5. Reading of the handbook or guide 
outlining policies and procedures of 
school. 

6. A degree of familiarity with teach- 
ing materials (mainly textbooks) and 
guides for the class and subject(s) he 
will teach. 

7. Investigation of the socioeconomic 
and cultural level of community in 
which the assigned school is located. 

Attention given to these activities 
will help to prepare the student teacher 
for his assignment and will serve to 
lessen anxieties before the first day's ex- 
periences with the supervisory teacher 
and his pupils. 


* 
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Duties Assigned to Student 
Teachers 


During the student teacher's assign- 
ment, he must understand that he will 
be expected to participate in the follow- 
ing kinds of activities, as assigned by 
the supervising teacher: 

1. Observing various teaching-learn- 
ing situations. 

2. Teaching classes and subjects. 

3. Studying and working with indi- 
vidual children. 

4. Keeping records. 

5. Planning at least one complete 
teaching unit. 

6. Keeping a log book of observa- 
tions. 

7. Planning for at least one confer- 
ence a week with supervising teacher 
(preferably at close of school day ). 

8. Attending faculty meetings. 

9. Attending grade-level or depart- 
mental meetings. 

10. Attending at least one P.-T.A. 
meeting. 

ll. Knowing the physical arrange- 
ments of room, including materials, 
supplies, and equipment. 

7.12. Working with pupil personnel 
services on occasions. 

13. Attending at least one individual 
teacher conference with a parent. 

14. Operating instructional equip- 
ment, such as opaque projector, tape 
recorder, film and film strip projectors, 
record player, or television. 

15. Using instructional materials, in- 
cluding flannelgraph boards, charts, 
pictures, displays, constructions, etc. 

16. Using teaching techniques of 
panel, debate, report, composition, re- 
search, and discussion, 
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17. Constructing, administering, serv- 
icing, recording, and interpreting 
teacher-made tests. 

18. Administering, scoring, record- 
ing, and interpreting standardized tests. 

19. Handling behavior problems of 
pupils. 

20. Deliberately planning with su- 
pervising teacher for discussion of the 
following subjects: 

a. Professional and ethical prac- 
tices, 

b. Philosophy of education. 

c. Human relations with pupils, 
staff, parents, and others. 

d. Public relations. 

e. Child growth and develop- 

ment. Р 
. Handling disciplinary prob- 

lems. 

g. Professional training and prep- 
aration. 
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Guides for Student Teachers 


Schools providing student teachers 
with laboratory experiences in teaching 
should have a carefully developed 
written guide outlining the philosophy 
and policy concerning these experi- 
ences. This guide might include such 
subjects as tardiness, absences, illness, 
emergencies, and the like. In addition, 
the guide could well outline what is 
expected of both the supervising teacher 
and the student teacher concerning 
their relationship, reports, obligations, 
and responsibilities. Ordinarily, the stu- 
dent teacher is expected to carry out 
all the responsibilities that would be 
expected of any certified teacher em- 
ployed by a school district. 
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Section I 
ART EDUCATION 


Art education is offered in the second- 
ary schools for two basic purposes: (1) 
to provide an opportunity for students, 
using various media, to gain a free- 
dom of expression without limitation, 
and (2) to develop appreciation for the 
beauty inherent in our culture and the 
world around us. 

Students usually participate in the art 
program to gain opportunity for expres- 
sion or because of a vocational interest 
in entering the field of art upon gradu- 
ation from school. A review of most 
state curriculum suggestions and man- 
dates indicates that some art, usually a 
general course, is required during a stu- 
dent's secondary-school program—usu- 
ally in the junior high-school grades, 
where from ten weeks to two full years 
are required. However, in the senior 
high school, art is one of the elective 
areas, and students in both academic 
and vocational programs have an op- 
portunity to participate in the various 
courses of study. Generally, the courses 
listed below are found in the secondary 
schools, although the size of the school 
and the interests and needs of the stu- 
. dents and community will naturally 
lead to some variations. 

Grades 7 and 8. Exploratory experi- 


ences in art, including some art history 
and appreciation. Some emphasis on 
crafts as well as the fine arts. 
Grades 9-12. The following courses 
are possibilities and suggestions: 
Basic or General Art 
Art History 
Art Appreciation 
Drawing 
Painting with Oils and Water 
Colors 
Sculpturing 
Commercial Art (such as Advertis- 
ing Design) н 
Stagecraft and Stage Design 
Photography 
Metal Crafts 
Leather Crafts 
Ceramic Crafts " 
Fashion Design 
Puppetry 
Weaving 
Many of these specific subject areas 
are combined in one or more courses 
offered to the students. 


For related information, see: 


Arts and Crafts 
Special Teachers 
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.ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM 


The arts and crafts program of an ele- 
mentary school serves two purposes: 
(1) instruction in arts and crafts, and 
(2) application of the knowledge 
gained to provide a method for present- 
ing information and ideas. 

Instruction in the arts and crafts in- 
volves the use of various media, the cul- 
tivation of understanding and apprecia- 
tion, of the work of others, and the 
development of creative expression 
through art; the application allows a 
coordination of the art program with 
other subject matter areas of the cur- 
riculum. Application enlivens the pro- 
gram and increases pupil participation 
in the use of the knowledge gained in 
the arts and crafts program. 

Appreciation is one of the most im- 
portant goals of the program. It leads 
to the enjoyment of art and the desire 
to participate in art endeavors wherever 
they may be found. As appreciation 
grows, it is firmly based on the devel- 
opment of judgment and discrimina- 
tion, so the individual is able to evalu- 
ate and select not only works of art, 
but the everyday items with which he 
wishes to surround himself. Children 
become acquainted with materials and 
processes of production, since an under- 
standing of the problems involved often 
enhances appreciation for the finished 
product. 

Skills are developed in the arts and 
crafts program. The children are en- 
couraged in graphic and cultural com- 


munication by using representation, 
illustration, design, and three-dimen- 
sional construction. These skills give 
children the ability to make worthy use 
of their time and knowledge, and they 
lay foundations for other skills that will 
be gained later in life. 

Knowledge is as much a part of the 
arts and crafts program as it is of any 
other subject area of the curriculum. 
A background of facts concerning art is 
involved in the program, as well as 
familiarity with and understanding of 
outstanding artists throughout history. 


Teaching the Arts and Crafts 
Program 


Different approaches are used to de- 
velop the appreciation, skills, and 
knowledge that result from the pro- 
gram. Some of these approaches involve 
allowing the child to be as independent 
in his creativity as possible; others, 
which serve instructional purposes, re- 
quire a considerable amount of depend- 
ence on the teacher or the materials at 
hand. The independent activities rely 
to a great extent on those in which 
the child must be dependent. 

Independent Activities, Creative ex- 
pression is an independent activity in- 
volved in the self-expression of the indi- 
vidual, whether it be in writing, in 
speaking, or through some area of the 
arts. When'a child is engaged in crea- 
tive expression, unlimited by the 
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teacher or other persons, he is inde- 
pendent and able to express whatever 
he knows, sees, or feels. This freedom 
stimulates creativity in individuals, 

The primary grades provide excellent 
opportunities for freedom to create as 
the child experiments and portrays 
what he knows. Nonetheless, independ- 
ent creativity emerges as the result of 
dependent activity, during which the 
child learns to use the skills and media 
that will allow him the necessary inde- 
pendence. 

In addition to completely independ- 
ent creativity, in which the child ex- 
presses himself without restriction, 
there are times when he may be as- 
signed a topic, or a scene, or an impres- 
sion as a basis for his self-expression. 
Assigned topics, although somewhat re- 
strictive, still allow the child an oppor- 
tunity to be independent in his expres- 
sion of the assignment. 

Dependent Activities. In the arts and 
crafts program, dependent activities are 
used by the teacher to give instruction 
in a particular skill, technique, or use 
of a media. Copying is used to point up 
to a child the importance of reproduc- 
ing what he sees. In the primary grades, 
children are prone to express what they 
know; it is necessary to lead them to see 
things as well. The use of patterns or 
tracings, which involves the duplication 
of shapes prepared by someone else, 
becomes important in reproducing a 
map, lettering, and other necessary 
activities. 

Prepared outlines aid the child in 
learning to color a particular area and 
stay within the lines. They are found 
in elementary school classrooms in 
workbooks, teacher-made materials, 
and color books. 

When the teacher wishes to show 
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children how to reproduce in some art 
form, it is often necessary for her to 
have them follow her as she performs 
the act, step by step. This may be use- 
ful in such things as learning to draw 
the human face or in constructing a 
mobile for the first time. 


Classroom Teachers and the 
Program 


The classroom teacher who “can’t 
draw a straight line” can still teach art; 
in fact, she may be in the enviable posi- 
tion of guiding the work of the children 
instead of being an example that they 
cannot possibly match. Most adults 
have more muscular coordination than 
a child and can make better representa- 
tion; moreover, in most schools, the 
art teacher stands ready to help the 
classroom teacher in the arts and crafts 
program. 

The classroom teacher’s most impor- 
tant role may well be to provide, the 
proper incentive and stimulus through 
a wide range and variety of experiences 
and media. Her encouragement and 
ideas, and her sensitivity to design and 
arrangement, may well lead to an end 
product that is fundamentally good. 

Art ranges from the concrete to the 
abstract, but it always begins with an 
urge to express. The typical pattern in- 
cludes an absorbing creative activity, 
a concrete result, and, finally, some in- 
fluence on the individual. The end- 
product’s importance comes with its 
effect upon the individual who created 
it. 

In preparing for art work, the teacher 
may find it helpful to plan with the 
pupils. Cooperative sharing of ideas 
and preparations lends an atmosphere 
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conducive to creativity and participa- 
tion in the project. 

The following questions may be help- 
ful as a guide to pupil-teacher plan- 
ning: 

1. Has there been preliminary plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher? 

2. Have the students shared in this 
planning? If not, are they aware of 
what the project will be? 

3. Does the work involve experience 
with a new medium? If so, has the 
teacher prepared to help children learn 
to use it? 

4. What materials and media are 
needed? Are they on hand? 

5. Are references and resources that 
will be of help with the project avail- 
able? 

6. Will the proposed activity clarify 
units that are being covered in another 
subject? If so, has this been thoroughly 
planned? 

7. What is the purpose of the 
project? 

8. What should the project accom- 
plish? 

9. Are there plans for evaluating the 
results of the project? 


Art Teachers and the Program 


Art teachers play different roles in 
different schools. Whatever role they 
are assigned to play, they should pro- 
vide service to the arts and crafts pro- 
gram carried on day-by-day in each 
classroom of the elementary school. The 
art teacher may be considered as (1) 
à teacher, (2) a consultant, or (3) a 
resource person. 

Art Teacher. As a teacher, this in- 
Structor goes into the various class- 
rooms within the building at a sched- 
uled period and teaches a class devoted 
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to arts or crafts. The teacher initiates 
the lesson from plans he has formu- 
lated, presents it to the particular class, 
and completes the lesson. In some 
cases, the lesson is completed by the 
classroom teacher, but the art teacher 
usually carries out lessons that intro- 
duce definite art media or techniques. 

The art teacher may also develop 
special lessons for individuals or 
groups when art interests are aroused, 
provided that this schedule allows him 
to be free at various times and as 
needed. Under favorable circumstances, 
he can be on call to assist a classroom 
teacher in a project in which the teacher 
needs help that only an art teacher can 
give. It is quite widely accepted that 
the art teacher will also teach specific 
lessons on the care and use of equip- 
ment. 

Inasmuch as knowledge gained in 
the arts and crafts program blends into 
experiences involved in other subjects, 
it is generally recommended that the 
classroom teacher remain in the class- 
room while the art teacher instructs 
the class. This gives him a familiarity 
with the media and techniques that can 
be put to good use as other opportuni- 
ties arise. 

Art Consultant. The term consultant 
may imply that the person does not 
teach, but the reverse is usually true. 
The difference between the role of the 
art consultant and that of the art 
teacher is one of scheduling: The art 
teacher usually follows a regular sched- 
ule, meeting classes each day of the 
week at a prescribed time; the art con- 
sultant, has a flexible schedule and 
meets classes that need his services at 
a particular time. For instance, the art 
consultant may spend several days in 
one classroom as he and the classroom 
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teacher work with children on a project 
involving media, techniques, and art 
skills. He may remain with this group 
an hour a day, two hours a day, or, 
when needed, a full day, and he 
may work with them any number of 
days. When the project is completed 
or when his services are no longer re- 
quired, he goes to another classroom 
that needs his services to undertake a 
project. 

This type of a role requires consider- 
able planning between the art con- 
sultant and the classroom teachers in 
the building, The consultant must keep 
his schedule and attempt to balance his 
program so that each classroom over 
the school year receives nearly equal 
service from him. The art consultant 
must also keep a watchful eye on class- 
rooms into which he is not invited and 
arrange to give the children in those 
rooms the opportunity to participate in 
the arts and crafts program. 

In order to plan effectively with the 
classroom teacher, the consultant needs 
a thorough knowledge of the school 
program. He helps children to solve the 
many problems concerning the use of 
media as they engage in this program. 

Art Resource Person. The art teacher 
and the art consultant both play roles 
as a resource person to all the classroom 
teachers with whom they work. In this 
respect, they should have at their 
fingertips information regarding ma- 
terials that classroom teachers may 
need in order to carry on the program. 
They also maintain some of the visual 
aids materials that are related to the 
arts and crafts program, not only those 
that they use themselves, but those 
that might be of value to the classroom 
teacher, 

The art teacher, or the art consultant, 
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can be of value to the entire staff by 
organizing workshops for teachers as 
they are needed and as the teachers 
indicate an interest. He can also provide 
guide sheets explaining the use of vari- 
ous art media and equipment available 
for use in the classroom. In addition, 
he may review and distribute informa- 
tion from articles and books concerning 
art and child development. 


Characterics of the Program 


Children develop at different rates 
and within the limitations of their own 
capacities, but there are general char- 
acteristics that are often helpful in un- 
derstanding the child's needs, his 
interests, and his abilities at approxi- 
mate grade levels. The development of 
interest and skill in art is reflected in 
the growth of the child, 

First Grade. 

l. The world is generally repre- 
sented through symbolism. 

2. Experiences that are illustrated are 
related to the school, the home, and 
the community. 

8. The child's work at this level is 
quite simplified. 

4. The most prominent symbols in 
the child's work are the base lines and 
the sky. There may be more than one 
base line; it may be left out entirely. 

5. The sky may or may not be indi- 
cated, but if it is there at all, it will 
usually be at the top of the picture. 

Second Grade. 

l. A feeling for form is now ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways. 

2. The base line, when it is used, 
may be a solid color reaching to the 
bottom of the page. 

3. The sky will be found near the top 
part of the paper. " 
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4, The child’s work is becoming more 
detailed. 

5. Pictures may show the inside and 
the outside of a house in the same pic- 
ture. 

Third Grade. 

1. Some of the child’s creativity has 
vanished. 

2. Construction work may compen- 
sate for some of the loss of creativity. 

3. There is increased attention to 
small detail. 

4. The use of color is more realistic. 

5. The base line may be a solid color 
all the way to the bottom of the paper. 

6. The sky will now occasionally be 
brought to the horizon. 

Fourth Grade. 

l. Realism emerges; 
lessens. 

2. There is a beginning of under- 
standing regarding relation of forms. 

3. Attention to small detail increases. 

4. The child becomes interested in 
figure drawing. 

5. The base line is a plane on the 
landscape. 

6. The sky comes to meet the base 
line. 

7. Background effects are added to 
a small degree. 

Fifth Grade. 

1. Accuracy in representation is be- 
coming important. 

2. This accuracy leads to difficulty in 
expressing what the child wishes to ex- 
press. 

3. Principles of design and simple 
lessons on art theory become more 
meaningful. 

4. The sky comes to the ground line. 

5. Backgrounds and detail in them 
are becoming important. 

6. The realistic use of color becomes 
more prominent. 


imagination 
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Sixth Grade. 

1. The child has increased confidence 
in his artistic expression. 

2. The child is more critical and less 
imaginative. 

3. There is an awareness of perspec- 
tive. 

4. Overlapping of objects and figures 
takes place. 


Correlation of Art and Other 
Subject Matter 


The arts and crafts program is at its 
best when it is correlated with the 
other subjects of the curriculum. Such 
correlation is an integration and a unifi- 
cation of the experiences that the child 
has in art with those he has in other 
subjects. For example: Puppetry, of 
which there are many types, is often 
combined with the language arts to pro- 
vide opportunities for written and oral 
expression. Color can be used to arouse 
the child's interest in science, since 
questions and explanations may involve 
individual reactions to the visual and 
physical changes of pigments as they 
are being used. Instruments can be 
made for use in work with music ex- 
pression. Charts provide the child with 
experiences that make arithmetic or 
social studies usable in a meaningful 
situation. Murals and dioramas are 
good methods of culminating projects 
in the social studies or language arts 
as the child represents in visual form 
what he has learned. 


For related information, see: 


Art Education 
Puppets 
Special Teachers 
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Section 3 
CORE PROGRAM 


“The term ‘core program’ is given 
widely different interpretations in prac- 
tice. As it is used in this section, it 
refers to that part of the school’s gen- 
eral education program in which two 
or more separately taught subjects re- 
quired of all pupils, such as English 
and social studies, are replaced by 
study of personal and social life prob- 
lems common to all youth in our so- 
ciety. These common concerns and 
needs, which grow out of the interac- 
tion of the individual and the culture, 
are dealt with directly during a block 
of time usually equivalent to three 
periods in the lower secondary grades 
and two in the upper grades.” 1 


Characteristics of the Core 
Program 


Twelve general characteristics of the 
core program have been identified. 
Some of these points are common to all 
good teaching, but some of them are 
unique to the core program: 

1. The core is always a block pro- 
gram (two or more periods). 

2. The program is based on com- 
mon learning activities, rather than 
specific subject-matter content. 

3. The least dominant feature of 
the teaching-learning situation is the 
subject matter. 

4. The needs of students are first 
identified, then the scope and sequence 
of the program is developed. 
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5. The core program encompasses 
the learning activities of all skill levels. 

6. The classroom is considered a 
learning laboratory, where problems 
are presented for solution. 

7. The acquisition of skills is based 
on the problems presented. These prob- 
lems are taken from the learner's envi- 
ronment, so they are meaningful to him; 
however, the problems can be ex- 
tremely broad in scope and do not nec- 
essarily have to be limited by the geo- 
graphical environment of the student. 

8. Teacher-pupil planning is a fun- 
damental technique of identifying 
problems for study, 

9. Personal and social guidance is 
constantly being carried on by the core 
teacher. 

10. Basic principles of child growth 
and development and principles of 
learning are given recognition in the 
instructional process. 

11. Facts are a means to an end, not 
an end in themselves; the end is suc- 
cessful living. 

12. Evaluation is perpetual and co- 
operative between pupil and teacher. 


Developing a Core Program 


Five salient points must be studied, 
and provision must be made for inclu- 
sion of the various aspects of these 
points when a core program is de- 
veloped. 
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Organization. Organization and plan- 
ning in the core program are a com- 
bined effort of the total school staff and 
the students affected by this method of 
organizing for instruction. The core pro- 
gram should be planned to include the 
following: 

1. Resource people from the commu- 
nity. 

2. Adequate money for field trips and 
community projects. 

3. An experienced core teacher, re- 
leased from a certain amount of teach- 
ing responsibility to provide leadership 
and guidance to the teachers and the 
program. 

4. Provision of time for all teachers 
in the program to plan together during 
the school day so there will be con- 
sistency throughout the program in an 
individual school. 

5. Provision of opportunities in the 
planning for coordination between the 
core program and other aspects of 
the total school program. 

6. Provision of enough flexibility to 
meet new and changing needs of the 
pupils. 

Nature of the Course Offerings. 

l. Experience in democratic group 
living should be provided. 

2, АП available resources, both 
human and physical, in the community 
should be used by the teachers in the 
core program. 

3. Everything learned in the core 
program should have application either 
in the school, the home, or the commu- 
nity. However, the students do not have 
to experience these applications di- 
rectly. 

4. The great social political, and 
economic problems of our time should 
be studied, with instruction appro- 
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priate to the pupils’ intellectual capa- 
bility. 

5. "Maintain a desirable distribution 
at each grade level between problems 
oriented in felt needs of youth and 
those oriented in the needs predicated 
by society.” 2 

6. Attention should be paid to the 
development of the communication 
skills and moral and spiritual values. 

7. Grouping for the teaching of skills 
of language work, such as reading and 
the mechanics of our language, should 
be provided within the block of time. 

8. Opportunities for group guidance 
should be provided. 

9. Experiences must be provided to 
develop an understanding of the cul- 
tural heritage of other races and creeds, 
and to insure an understanding of 
man's responsibility to himself and the 
broad social group of which he is a 
part. 
Physical Facilities and Instructional 
Material. The physical facilities needed 
for the core program are similar to 
those needed for non-block organized 
programs. However, they are included 
in this section because a core program's 
success depends to a great extent upon 
proper physical facilities and instruc- 
tional materials provided. Among the 
facilities and materials needed аге 
these: 

l. Large classrooms with sinks and 
counter-top work space. 
2. Project tables. 
3. Audio-visual equipment: 
a. Film strips and projector 
(shared between classes). 
b. 16 mm. film projector (shared 
between classes). 
. Record player (one for each 
room). 


о 
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4, Shelving for library and reference 
books. 

5. Reference books, particularly en- 
cyclopedias, and reference material in 
each room, 

6. Filing cabinets. 

7. Tack board and other display 
equipment. 

8. Chalk boards. 

9. Transportation for field trips. 

10. A well-stocked central library. 

ll. Art media for project work. 

12. Periodical literature with various 
viewpoints. 

18. Reading material on different 
levels. 

14. Newspapers with various view- 
points. 

15. Teacher resource file. 

16. Textbooks covering the same sub- 
ject but on different levels. 

17. A minimum of 1,000 square feet 
of instructional space in the classroom. 

Instructional Staff. The staff is the 
foundation on which the program is 
developed. Unless the teachers are 
dedicated to the core program and are 
of the highest quality, the core pro- 
gram may not succeed in the school. 
The following criteria for staff selection 
are of utmost importance: 

1. The teacher must have a broad 
background of teaching experience, and 
experience in youth programs such as 
Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
camps, etc, 

2. The teacher must have a sound 
knowledge of child growth and devel- 
opment. 

3. The teacher must agree with the 
philosophy of the core program and the 
principles used in its implementa- 
tion, 

4, The teacher must have adequate 
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background in the subject areas he is 
responsible for, as well as a broad back- 
ground in many other subject areas. 

5. The teacher should be familiar 
with individual and group guidance 
techniques. 

6. The teacher must be an excellent 
resource person, having at his finger- 
tips, sources or location of sources for 
use of the students. 

7. The teacher should have a 
knowledge of evaluation techniques, so 
a continual evaluation of the program 
will be carried on. 

8. The teacher should be willing to 
participate continually in in-service 
workshops and formal courses leading 
to his improvement as a core teacher. 

9. The teacher should have a 
knowledge of the library, its classifi- 
cation system and organization, and the 
materials that it has available. 

10. The teacher must have the ability 
to teach the basic skills required within 
the program. He should be sensitive to 
ability grouping within the classroom to 
facilitate instruction. 

11. The teacher should be a master 
of the technique of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 

12. The teacher should be an expert 
at public relations so the community 
will receive guidance in understanding 
the principles of the core program. 

Evaluation. The teacher should con- 
tinuously and consistently evaluate 
pupils’ work in light of the established 
goals—the desires of the school and the 
community for its children. The evalua- 
tion uses different instruments and en- 
compasses a number of areas that are 
identified here: 

1. Many types of test instruments 
are used for pupil evaluation. 
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2. Anecdotal records are kept by 
the teacher for each pupil. 

3. Evaluation is made of all written 
work, projects, and oral presentations 
of the pupils. 

4. Evaluation is made of behavior 
changes and development of new atti- 
tudes, interests, and appreciations. 

5. Evaluation is made of the stu- 
dent's growth in skill areas, and a cum- 
ulative record indicating the growth is 
kept for reporting purposes. 

6. Social and personal growth skills 
are evaluated and reported. 

7. The evaluatory process involves 
teachers, administrators, school boards, 
parents, and interested citizens from 
the community. 

8. The pupils receive some opportu- 
nity for self-evaluation in relation to 
goals established by themselves and the 
teachers working cooperatively. 

9. Community resources available 
to the school are constantly evaluated. 

10. Evaluation of textbook, library, 
and reference materials is made peri- 
odically by pupils and teachers. 


Procedures for a Core Program 


Schools that are interested in devel- 
oping a core program should follow the 
following procedures to insure that the 
objectives of core are met. 

1. A statement of philosophy and ob- 
jectives for the core program should 
first be developed, so that it is under- 
stood by the total professional staff of 
the school and the community whose 
children are being served. 

2. The common characteristics of the 
core program should be studied and 
agreed on by the faculty. 
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3. The common physical, social, emo- 
tional, and learning needs of the stu- 
dents should be identified. 

4. Characteristics common to the 
local program should be determined. 
These characteristics will vary from 
community to community, depending 
on community acceptance of the pro- 
gram and local need. 

5. Units of study relating to the spe- 
cific needs of the students and the char- 
acteristics of the program should be 
developed. 

6. Teachers with the proper interest, 
philosophy, and teaching backgrounds 
should be employed to teach the core 
program. 

7. Techniques of evaluation should 
be developed to permit students and 
teachers to evaluate the program con- 
tinually in terms of the objectives of 
the program. 

8. Adequate classroom space and ma- 
terials, particularly the reference type, 
should be provided to insure the suc- 
cess of the program. 

9. A continual community education 
program should be carried on to help 
the community understand and value 
the core program. 


Notes to Section 3 


1Core Program, D-4 (Washington, D.C.: 
National Study of Secondary School Evalua- 
tion, 1960). 

2 Ibid. 


For related information, see: 


Economic Education 
Language Arts 
Social Studies 
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Section 4 
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CURRENT EVENTS INSTRUCTION 


The study of current events is an im- 
portant part of the curriculum that can 
make contributions to the instructional 
program of any subject or grade level. 
Seldom a day goes by that one or an- 
other subject-matter area in the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curricu- 
lum is not touched by significant events 
in the affairs of mankind. Unfortu- 
nately, the consideration of current 
events is too often confined to the social 
studies, which may deny the dynamic 
relationships that other subject areas 
have to the continuing needs and activi- 
ties of world and national affairs. Since 
every area of the pupil's curriculum is 
developed to prepare him for effective 
citizenship, the experience of studying 
contemporary affairs under the guid- 
ance of the teacher allows him to ex- 
tend his citizenship skills in day-to-day 
living. 


Objectives of Teaching Current 
Events 


Whether efforts are made by the 
fourth-grade teacher or the twelfth- 
grade chemistry teacher to take a look 
at "history in the making" in light of 
the area of their teaching responsibility, 
the following objectives will help to 
assure that educational values are de- 
rived from the use of current events in 
the instructional program: 

1. To create and promote pupil in- 
terest in the problems and affairs of the 


local, state, national, and world com- 
munity. 

2. To teach pupils to read current 
materials intelligently in search for fur- 
ther knowledge in all subject matter 
areas. 

3. To develop attitudes of under- 
standing toward contemporary affairs. 

4. To stimulate abilities in reasoning, 
problem-solving, and research. 

5. To challenge pupils to the need 
for educational preparation in the face 
of man's needs and problems as re- 
vealed through current social, eco- 
nomic, practical, ethical, and scientific 
affairs. 

6. To encourage and develop quali- 
ties of leadership and responsibility. 

7. To stimulate and develop an ever- 
increasing awareness of their interde- 
pendent relationships. 

An abundance of reading materials 
and references geared to the needs and 
abilities of pupils using them are de- 
manded by the instructional program 
for current events. Such materials in- 
clude: 

1. Daily newspapers, magazines. 

2. Yearbooks and almanacs. 

3. Recent books and booklets. 

4. Current news weeklies and peri- 
odicals. 

5. Government 
pamphlets. 

6. Posters, pictures, advertisements, 
leaflets. 

7. Folders, travel guides, price lists, 
catalogues. 


publications and 
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8. Reports of forums, debates, lec- 
tures. 


Methods of Using Current Events 


The manner and frequency with 
which current events materials are used 
by teachers and pupils in the instruc- 
tional program vary according to the 
pupils and the subject area of the cur- 
riculum. The needs and interests of 
pupils are usually far greater, for ex- 
ample, in the senior high school than in 
the primary grades. Likewise, certain 
subject areas, like social studies, have 
far greater potential than do other areas 
for the use of current events materials, 
because of the very nature of their con- 
tent and objectives. 

In making assignments to pupils to 
deal with current events in relation to 
planned class activities, the teacher 
should provide for effective motivation, 
encouragement and direction. The fol- 
lowing methods are frequently used by 
teachers: 

l. Assignment of a topic to each 
pupil. 

2. Assignment of a topic to a spe- 
cific group within the class. 

3. Assignment of a topic to the en- 
tire class. 

4. Assignment that gives pupils free 
choice of topics selected. 

The teacher may wish to suggest sup- 
plementary assignments and activities 
to pupils, such as summarizing the main 
points of a teacher-selected radio 
forum; making a scrapbook or notebook 
on current events; conducting a com- 
munity opinion survey; making a cur- 
rent-affairs map; or compiling a vertical 
file of current-events pictures, clippings, 
articles, charts, and maps. 
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Guides for Using Current Events 


Over the years, teachers have dis- 
covered that the following guides have 
been effective in successfully using cur- 
rent events materials: 

1. Have a definite, prearranged plan 
for using current events in the lesson 
at hand. 

2. Direct the discussion to the class 
as a whole, and let no one monopolize 
the discussion. 

3. Cover only the number of topics 
which can be treated adequately. 

4. Study the maturity and ability 
levels of pupils to determine what 
events should be dealt with in detail in 
the class. 

5. Have a well-kept and timely cur- 
rent events bulletin board or interest 
center. 

6. Make sure that related historical 
and geographical backgrounds and 
relationships are brought out in the dis- 
cussion. 

7. Vary the methods of handling cur- 
rent events materials to develop and 
sustain interest. 

8. Summarize current events discus- 
sions. 

9, Evaluate the method used in in- 
cluding current events as a part of the 
instructional program. 

Current events, wisely chosen and 
properly used in the instructional pro- 
gram, can enrich the learning experi- 
ences of pupils. Such valuable informa- 
tion becomes interesting, real, and 
alive in the entire educational process 
as it is properly utilized in the teach- 
ing-learning process. 


For related information, see: 
Social Studies Program 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


Developmental programs in a subject 
are built on the laws of learning and 
the understanding that psychologists 
and educators have gained regarding 
child growth and development. This 
knowledge is evident in any well-organ- 
ized developmental reading program, 
which takes cognizance of the maturity 
of the child, his needs at a particular 
age or grade level, his interests, and the 
sequential and orderly development of 
skills and understandings. 

А well-coordinated developmental 
reading program usually proceeds 
through a number of steps. These steps 
may be called by different names and 
may be more or less numerous as pro- 
grams vary from school to school, but 
the following areas are usually in- 
cluded: (1) reading readiness, (2) be- 
ginning reading, (3) growth in inde- 
pendent reading, (4) refinement of 
reading skills or using reading, and (5) 
developing discernment and interests, 
These steps may be considered as sep- 
arate levels, or they may be integrated 
into overlapping and parallel pro- 
cedures used as a basis for a develop- 
mental reading program. 

Throughout a well-balanced de- 
velopmental reading program, such 
skills as word-recognition, comprehen- 
sion, speed, interpretation, and critical 
thinking are developed. Basic to such 
a development is skill in the use of 
phonetic analysis, structural analysis, 
context clues, and dictionary guides. 


Reading Readiness 


From the time the child is born, it 
seems that he is developing a readiness 
for reading; nearly all his preschool ex- 
periences can be brought to bear on 
his beginning reading. As he comes to 
school, he may or may not be ready for 
actual reading, depending on the extent 
to which he has developed auditory dis- 
crimination, visual discrimination, lis- 
tening, and many other important skills 
that comprise what is usually referred 
to as reading readiness. The end of the 
reading-readiness period is often iden- 
tified by a strong desire on the part of 
the child to read. At this point, other 
skill development being somewhat 
equal, the child is ready to read. The 
child entering kindergarten is usually 
mature enough for both informal and 
formal reading-readiness. However, 
there are kindergarten children who are 
also ready to begin to read. The chil- 
dren should be recognized, and pro- 
vision should be made for them, so that 
they are challenged rather than dis- 
couraged. 

The reading-readiness stage of the 
program involves the child’s becoming 
used to the school situation in which he 
works with his peers. It may be his first 
experience under these circumstances, 
and he may find it difficult to adjust to 
the somewhat regimented school situ- 
ation and his own responsibilities to- 
ward it. During this period, he becomes 
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familiar with many important steps 
that will be helpful to him as he pro- 
ceeds into the beginning reading pro- 
gram. 

The child will learn to recognize dif- 
ferences and likenesses; he will learn 
to interpret stories he hears, to tell 
stories in sequence, and to recognize 
that symbols on the printed page are 
indicative of words. He will also learn 
to distinguish concrete objects and sym- 
bols, which helps him to move to the 
printed page. It is at this point that 
the teacher must be fully aware of his 
readiness to read. To delay reading too 
long can be disappointing to the child; 
to begin too soon may cause dis- 
couragement and failure. 

The child's experiences during this 
stage will include some that lead him 
to listen, to look, to remember, and to 
interpret. He will become appreciative 
of the opportunity to handle books. His 
spoken language skills will develop to 
the extent that they will be helpful to 
him as he begins to read. 

These experiences are provided 
through informal and formal means. 
The informal means are those that are 
used in the classroom situations but do 
not involve specific instructional ma- 
terials. The formal means are those 
involved when the teacher begins to 
use such materials as readiness work- 
books with the child or with a group of 
children. These materials are valuable 
in either kindergarten or first grade, de- 
pending upon the maturity of the 
child. In some cases, readiness work- 
books may be provided as a beginning 
to the formal readiness stage, but, 
upon completion, another workbook 
may also be used, either in part of 
or in its entirety, When it is used in 
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part, it is ordinarily to reinforce spe- 
cific skills that the child has failed to 
master sufficiently to allow him to pro- 
ceed without additional learning and 
teaching. When a second workbook is 
used in its entirety, it may reinforce 
the teacher's judgment that the child 
is mature enough to be ready for begin- 
ning reading upon the completion of 
the second workbook. 


Beginning Reading 


At the close of the readiness period, 
the teacher may use a standardized 
reading-readiness test or an informal 
inventory to determine whether the 
child is sufficiently prepared to begin 
reading. When the results of such tests 
indicate that the child is weak in a skill 
such as listening, for example, addi- 
tional experiences may be provided in 
this area as the child begins his read- 
ing program. When the child appears 
to be weak in several skills, the teacher 
may choose to continue a readiness 
program with him for a while longer. 
At the close of this additional readiness 
period, another test may be adminis- 
tered to determine whether he is ready 
or not. If the second test indicates that 
he still needs additional experiences in 
certain skills, they can be offered to him 
as he begins his reading program. 

After such testing and diagnosis, the 
child is ready for the beginning read- 
ing program. Ordinarily, a school dis- 
trict uses one basal reader for such a 
program, although it is not unusual for 
there to be a co-basal reader, which is 
used either simultaneously with the 
basal or as a reinforcement book for 
pupils who are experiencing difficulties 
and need additional reading experi- 
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ences at that reading level before 
proceeding to the next. 

The first book to be used is the first 
preprimer, which introduces the child 
to a few sight vocabulary words as a 
basis for the development of specific 
skills to aid him in attacking new words 
when the occasion demands. The child 
proceeds from one preprimer to an- 
other, usually going through three or 
four before he reaches the primer. 

As he commences his reading pro- 
gram, he is beginning to learn skills that 
include phonetic analysis, structural 
analysis, and context clues. Dictionary 
guides come later, when the alphabet is 
sufficiently well known. Picture diction- 
aries may be used quite early in the 
program. 

In this preprimer stage, as well as in 
the later primer stage, the child is 
helped in distinguishing the printed 
word by context clues. Pictures are 
used to help him recognize and learn 
new words as he meets them, and new 
words are then used to help him iden- 
tify words that begin alike or are struc- 
turally alike. During this whole period, 
new words are introduced and new- 
word perception skills begin to be de- 
veloped, stage by stage. Children are 
taught how to apply them; they arrive 
at their own generalizations; and the 
skills of listening, observation, and or- 
ganization already begun in the read- 
ing-readiness stage are not only con- 
tinued, but developed and applied. 
Vocabulary is increased as words are 
learned by sight and by analysis. 

It is often believed that the child 
simply learns words by sight during this 
period. This is far from the case; words 
that are analyzed by word-recognition 
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skills ultimately become a part of the 
vocabulary. The child cannot take time 
to stop and analyze each word that is 
met; as he identifies the words through 
the skills he is learning to use, he must 
make them a part of his sight vocabu- 
lary so that speed in reading can be 
developed. Consequently, he is drilled 
on the words he has encountered until 
he gains flash recognition of them. If his 
memory fails him, his word-recognition 
skills come into play; he knows how to 
analyze words so he can determine 
what they are. If he must do this too 
frequently, however, his reading be- 
comes slow and halting, his expression 
is poor, and his comprehension will 
suffer. 

As the beginning reading program 
continues, the child extends his inter- 
ests through the stories in the textbook 
and supplementary books that are pro- 
vided as he is able to handle them. At 
this time, co-basals may be used profit- 
ably to give him additional learning 
experiences under the teachers guid- 
ance. The co-basal series may also be 
used to develop independent reading. 
When it is used in this manner, the 
child may be referred to stories on a 
similar topic to those in his basal pro- 
gram and encouraged to read them. 

At this time, the child also begins to 
read supplementary books appropriate 
to his independent reading level from 
the classroom library or from the school 
library. The alert teacher usually pro- 
vides many books within the classroom, 
so the child may pick them up during 
the time when his other work is fin- 
ished. A wide range of topics can be 
covered, within the limitations of the 
child's abilities and interests. Since chil- 
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dren will usually seek their own reading 
level, the teacher may be less formal 
in her selection. 

Individualized reading within the de- 
velopmental reading program's struc- 
ture thus begins. Grouping of children 
for instruction is well established in the 
elementary-school classroom, and it will 
continue throughout the elementary 
school years. Within these groups, ma- 
terials for independent reading are pro- 
vided, so each child in the group may 
pursue his own interests and read 
within his own abilities, enlarging his 
vocabulary and increasing his compre- 
hension. This reading is done with the 
guidance of the teacher, who will help 
the child analyze the words he cannot 
determine by himself, using such analy- 
sis as the basis for additional instruction 
for the group to which the child is as- 
signed. 


Growing in Independent Reading 


As the reading program continues, 
skills are developed and there is an in- 
crease in the child's independent read- 
ing ability. Through the remainder of 
the primary grades, the child will pro- 
ceed from first reader to second reader 
to third reader. He will then be ready for 
the refinement of the skills he has de- 
veloped. Nearly all children will have 
completed the third reader by the end 
of the third grade. Many will have gone 
beyond this reader, but some will still 
be using it when they enter fourth 
grade. However, all the children should 
have had experiences in the use of 
many supplementary materials. They 
should be encouraged to select and 
read their own books from home, the 
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public library, the school library, or the 
classroom bookshelves. 

As the child grows in independent 
reading, he utilizes the skills that are 
being or have been developed in the 
developmental reading program—skills 
of phonetic and structural analysis, 
context clues, and dictionary skills, 
which begin in the primary grades if 
picture dictionaries are used or in the 
intermediate grades with a beginning 
dictionary. 

He learns to bring these skills, which 
he can use throughout his many years 
of reading, into focus. He continues to 
develop generalizations that he can ap- 
ply in meeting new words, seeing words 
within words, using beginning and end- 
ing sounds, and other similarly impor- 
tant skills. 

The teacher continues to individual- 
ize the child's reading program by 
providing more supplementary books 
to accompany or enrich the develop- 
mental or basal reading program. These 
individualized reading experiences con- 
tinue under the teacher's supervision. 

As the child comes into the interme- 
diate grades, he leaves a fairly informal 
situation and begins a more formal, 
organized approach to learning. For 
the first time, he may meet a dictionary 
and organized subject matter, and he 
begins to realize, as he meets different 
reading and study situations, that he 
needs particular reading skills to read 
for information, to skim, and to organ- 
ize material he has read. 

As he seeks material for reports or 
studies on his own with increasing fre- 
quency throughout the middle or inter- 
mediate grade, he needs to comprehend 
problems, to know where to look for 
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their solution, to organize the material 
he finds, to test it, and to apply it to 
new situations, 

The child’s desire for reading can be 
stimulated and guided by the teacher’s 
selection of experiences. The teacher's 
attention to study skills, his help in 
motivating the children, his provisions 
for meaningful practice, and his con- 
tinued instruction in the refinement of 
the primary reading skills will all con- 
tinue with the use of a basal reading 
series, supplemented by a co-basal or 
enrichment and supplementary reading 
materials. 


Refinement of Reading Skills 


With his growing independence, the 
child's skills are continuously being re- 
fined. As he continues throughout his 
intermediate grades, his pleasure read- 
ing increases, as does his search for 
information and knowledge. As prob- 
lems arise, he realizes that he may find 
a solution to them through some inde- 
pendent reading. His maturity increases 
as he thus develops an understanding of 
the importance and usefulness of read- 
ing. 

Through reading, the child gains in- 
sight into the problems that confront 
him in school and in daily living. He 
reads of other children similar to him- 
self, their problems, and how they re- 
solved them; he begins to understand 
children of places removed from his 
immediate vicinity; and he experiences 
adventure, travel, excitement, and all 
the other useful and pleasurable results 
of prolific reading. 

At this time, his need for increased 
attention to speed becomes apparent. 
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He needs to know when to read slowly 
and deeply, he needs to know how to 
scan an article or a textbook to locate 
material, and he needs to know how to 
organize his study of the material at 
hand. He comes to know sources of 
information, such as encyclopedias, the 
Readers Guide, and other reference 
books. 

During this period, he learns how to 
use the dictionary to locate meanings, 
correct spellings, and pronunciations 
from these pages. He learns syllabica- 
tion and how to break words at the end 
of sentences, as well as how syllables 
should be stressed as he speaks the 
word. He is beginning to use the fourth 
skill, the use of dictionary guides. 


Developing Discernment 


The developmental reading program 
provides for the development of dis- 
cernment in reading. As the refinement 
of skills continues in the middle and 
intermediate grades, interests in comic 
books and other reading materials of 
this nature can slowly begin to be re- 
placed by an appreciation of the merits 
of well-written and interesting stories. 

The development of discernment is 
not limited to the elementary school 
any more than are the other skills that 
are developed over the total reading 
program of the child's school career. 


Characteristics of the 
Developmental Reading Program 


Developmental reading programs 
have particular characteristics. Through 
the use of a basal reading program 
with its supplementary materials, these 
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programs provide for constant evalua- 
tion and diagnosis of the child’s prog- 
ress at each reading level, beginning 
with the reading-readiness stage and 
continuing throughout the entire pro- 
gram, not only by the tests that accom- 
pany a basal reading series, but also 
by standardized reading tests and in- 
formal reading inventories. 

Instruction in such programs is dif- 
ferentiated to provide for the varying 
reading abilities and capacities of the 
different students within a class. 
The materials provide challenges for the 
more able student and ample reinforce- 


Section 6 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


One area that frequently receives little 
or no emphasis in the total school pro- 
gram is economics. Where studies of 
economics do appear in the curriculum, 
they usually concern things: the quan- 
tity of coal mined in a particular local- 
ity, the rise in steel production in 
another, population movements in a 
section of the world, and so forth. To- 
day, in a world where living standards 
are increasing, where community is de- 
pendent upon community for economic 
survival, there is a vital need for an 
understanding of basic economic prin- 
ciples and concepts, the mechanics of 
the economic process, and the factors 
that determine economic survival for 
our people. It is therefore important 
that the teacher deal with the problems 
of economics on an objective level. 
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ment experiences for the slower stu- 
dent. Materials are interesting to all stu- 
dents. There is constant attention to 
systematic and carefully paced intro- 
duction, teaching, and review of needed 
reading skills, and to the refinement of 
these skills as they are used continu- 
ously throughout the program. 


For related information, see: 


Individualized Reading Programs 
Language Arts 

Phonics 

Reading Levels 


Economic Education Program 


A well-developed program should be 
introduced in the primary grades and 
extended through the elementary and 
secondary schols, The program of eco- 
nomic education finds logical correla- 
tion with parts of the mathematics, 
social studies, or homemaking pro- 
grams. Of course, a teacher may tend 
to oversimplify economics through cor- 
relation, so that the study of economics 
becomes a matter of performing com- 
putations rather than achieving under- 
standing. This is particularly true when 
economics becomes part of the mathe- 
matics program, where emphasis is 
placed on working out income-tax prob- 
lems or determining interest on loans 
from the bank. 
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Units for Study 


The following areas of instruction are 
suggested as possible and desirable 
units for exploration in economics: 

How people earn a living. Not only 
should students study the types of posi- 
tions available and the qualifications for 
them, but they should study the rela- 
tionship of the types of work people 
do to the total economy. They should 
learn the income level, both minimum 
and maximum, that a person in a cer- 
tain position may reach and on what 
level that person may then live, in terms 
of purchasing power, and they should 
recognize the interdependence of the 
people of a society, as they use their 
skills to create products or sell services. 

How the family is financed. Students 
should have an awareness of sound 
budget procedures, savings and invest- 
ment programs, and adequate insurance 
programs. The teacher's concern should 
be for the learner's developing a com- 
prehensive picture of how the financial 
status of the families of a community 
affects the total national economy. A 
most important item for consideration 
during a discussion on family financing 
is the effect of credit on our economy; 
students should understand that the 
economy of the nation would falter 
without personal credit. Students must 
also be aware of the various needs of 
the family in relation to its yearly in- 
come. Saving through bank accounts, 
corporate, municipal, state and federal 
bonds, preferred and common stock ( in- 
cluding mutual funds), and insurance 
programs should be familiar to the stu- 
dent. As each form of saving is studied 
independently, they should learn how 
it strengthens the national economy by 
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providing capital for industrial and gov- 
ernmental projects. 

How the nation produces things. 
Students should learn that the free de- 
cisions of a free people in a free market 
is the major determinant of what shall 
be produced, how it shall be produced, 
and how it should be distributed. Vari- 
ous kinds of companies in our free- 
enterprise system, from small independ- 
ent businesses to the huge corporations, 
should be analyzed in terms of their or- 
ganization, methods of financing, and 
interdependence on other firms, both 
inside and outside the nation. Compari- 
sons should be made between our eco- 
nomic system and other systems, such 
as the socialistic and communistic 
philosophies of enterprise. 

How goods and materials are trans- 
ported. A nation's economic strength 
may be measured by its ability to move 
people, material, and products from 
one location to another. The free and 
easy movement of goods brings about 
inevitable and demonstrable economic 
effects on a nation. Teachers cannot be 
satisfied with teaching the mechanics 
of transportation; they must increase 
their students’ awareness of the vital 
effect of transport on the economy of 
the nation and the world. 

How the nations of the world are 
interdependent. Because all national 
political decisions are based on the 
need for survival in the face of both 
military and economic threats, the 
youth of the nation should understand 
the concept of international depend- 
ence. No one nation can long exist 
without economic intercourse with 
other nations. Most past and present 
conflicts between nations have their 
roots in economic problems. Students 
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who will some day have the responsi- 
bility of meeting the economic chal- 
lenges of the future must understand 
the economic needs of all nations, par- 
ticularly their own, which are basic to 
survival as a political entity, 


Development of Units 


There are a number of other basic 
units for instruction to help students 
gain a clear picture of the needs of the 
family, the nation, and the world, but 
each of the aforementioned units may 
be developed to extensive proportions, 


Section 7 


To assist the schools in developing pro- 
grams for economic education, a com- 
munity economic council might be 
established to identify problems that 
students should study and to provide 
in-service education opportunities for 
teachers, who are often inadequately 
prepared to meet the challenge of 
teaching meaningful economics to boys 
and girls. 


For related information, see: 


Core Program 
Social Studies Program 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Since the close of World War II, there 
has been an increased concern about 
the mastery of foreign languages by 
students in the public schools. Both 
educators and citizens agree that a 
shrinking world has made it important 
for people of different lands to be able 
to speak and write directly to one an- 
other without benefit of a translator. 

During World War II, the Armed 
Forces utilized methods of teaching 
that led to mastery of foreign languages 
in a much shorter time than had been 
expected in the public schools. In many 
cases, personnel were able to converse 
in a foreign language within a matter 
of months; public school instruction, 
even after a period of years, might not 
lead to such ease of conversation. 

As a result, two ways to provide more 
effective teaching of foreign languages 


in the public schools emerged: First, 
the teaching methods could be changed 
to help students to master foreign lan- 
guages more quickly, and second, the 
study of languages could be started 
earlier in the students school life, 
which would allow educators to take 
advantage of the younger children's 
ability to imitate the sounds of foreign 
languages without the self-conscious- 
ness that often hinders the success of 
the more mature students. 


Changes in the Approach to 
Teaching 


It has been generally conceded that 
the mere translation of the written word 
of another language to English, and of 
English into another language, is in- 
sufficient for the demands of the mod- 
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ern world. Translation of the written 
word and study of formal grammar was 
previously the focus of instruction; 
many educators now acknowledge that 
the ability to speak a language is 
equally as important as the ability to 
read and translate it. This change in 
emphasis led to methods of teaching 
based on the way a child learns Eng- 
lish. In his early years, the child hears 
the language, then imitates its sounds 
without necessarily knowing what they 
mean, then identifies the objects con- 
nected with the sounds, It is only after 
this preliminary talking stage that the 
structure of the language is investi- 
gated. 

An example of the change in empha- 
sis became evident in 1960, when the 
National Education Association and the 
Modern Language Association recom- 
mended the abandonment of the tradi- 
tional grammar-and-translation method. 
In its place, these organizations called 
for a study of foreign languages that 
would start in the elementary school 
and continue for ten years. 

Almost immediately, the United 
States Office of Education revealed the 
signing of a three-year contract involv- 
ing about a half-million dollars with 
the Modern Language Association. The 
purpose of this contract was to develop 
a new series of tests covering not only 
the reading and writing skills, but also 
the skills of speaking and understand- 
ing that have become increasingly im- 
portant. 


Implications for Foreign-Language 
Study 

This shift in emphasis in the teaching 
of foreign languages indicates a neces- 
sity for earlier training and moves the 
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spotlight to the elementary schools, 
which must answer three major ques- 
tions: (1) When should the study of 
foreign languages begin? (2) Which 
foreign languages might best be 
taught? (3) What personnel should do 
the teaching? 


Beginning Foreign-Language 
Study 


Little research is available to resolve 
the controversy over the age at which 
the study of foreign languages should 
begin. There seems to be fairly general 
agreement that (1) foreign-language 
study may profitably begin in the ele- 
mentary school, (2) the study should 
be continuous over a period of several 
years, (3) the beginning study should 
be the aural and oral approach, con- 
centrating on the sounds and the spoken 
language, and (4) the study should re- 
sult in mastery of the language. 

Some educators believe that the best 
place to start a second language is in 
the kindergarten and first grade. At this 
level, it is claimed, instruction can take 
advantage of the child’s natural gifts for 
learning a language. Other educators 
believe that such early teaching results 
in a conflict with the learning of Eng- 
glish and the beginning reading pro- 
gram of the elementary schools. 

The intermediate grades have also 
been advocated as a valuable starting 
point for the study of foreign languages. 
Arguments in favor of this placement 
revolve around the contention that 
nearly all children have completed the 
reading skills at this point. These chil- 
dren should have mastered spoken Eng- 
lish well enough so that the introduc- 
tion of a second language does not 
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present a conflict between the mother 
tongue and the new language. 

There are other educators who 
believe that foreign-language study 
should not be introduced to youngsters 
until junior high school, These educa- 
tors feel that the learning of foreign 
languages, despite the aural and oral 
approach, requires a knowledge of lan- 
guage structure that children do not 
possess until the close of the elementary 
grades. 


Selection of Students for a 
Second Language 


In the midst of these concerns on the 
part of educators, it has become more 
and more common for students to be 
encouraged to study a second, and even 
a third, language. Whether all students 
should be enrolled in the program is 
another question. Two approaches to 
this problem are possible: (1) All ele- 
mentary school students can be offered 
the opportunity to study a second lan- 
guage; or (2) the second language can 
be offered as an enrichment type of pro- 
gram for more able students. Needless 
to say, both practices have been used; 
and both have advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

Those who offer the program to all 
elementary school students believe this 
to be the most democratic approach. 
Even though there appears to be some 
correlation between high intelligence 
and language aptitude, there have been 
enough instances of slower students 
profiting from the study of a second 
language to create some doubt as to 
whether high ability alone should be the 
criterion used for selection. In addition, 
some children who come from homes in 
which a second language is spoken 


will quickly profit from participation in 
the elementary-school foreign-language 
program, although they may not meet 
the criteria for selection that has, been 
evolved. Another reason given for in- 
cluding all students is that the basis for 
selection of those who will participate 
in the program is difficult to prescribe 
and even more difficult to administer. 
The study of a second language by all 
students is also helpful in creating in- 
terest in the study of foreign countries 
and their cultures. 

Educators who support a more selec- 
tive approach for the study of a second 
language in the elementary school be- 
lieve that there are good reasons for 
their stand. They contend that the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum is constantly 
being expanded without removing any- 
thing from it. As it stands, they say, 
the program with its many subjects and 
activities is already too expanded for 
any but the more able student, and 
until the program can be studied with 
a view toward removing some content, 
no more should be added except for the 
more able students who lose the ability 
to cope with it. 

Unless the school budget is adequate, 
it is also difficult to provide appropriate 
instruction for all students. The second 
language should be taught by teachers 
who have been trained in the language 
and who also have some knowledge, 
experience, and training in teaching ele- 
mentary school children. Teachers of 
this caliber are not readily available in 
sufficient number for large elementary 
school programs. Classroom teachers, 
without sufficient background, may find 
teaching a second language difficult un- 
less they receive additional instruction, 
either by returning to school or by par- 
ticipating in some type of in-service 
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education course within the district. In- 
service education courses are expensive, 
and it is not easy to encourage all the 
staff to participate in them. If the entire 
elementary school staff does not par- 
ticipate, continuity in the second-lan- 
guage program cannot be assured. 

Proponents of selectivity also argue 
that children with greater ability tend 
to have a greater aptitude for lan- 
guages. These children will progress at 
a faster rate than other pupils, resulting 
in a need for differentiation of the for- 
eign-language program through group- 
ing within the classroom or some type 
of departmentalization. Within the limi- 
tations of time, such procedures may 
be ineffective. When only the more 
able students are offered the program 
for enrichment purposes, the study may 
be presented at one time and at a con- 
sistent pace, thus minimizing the need 
for differentiation. 


Selection of Teachers 


One of the most serious problems 
confronting educators who believe that 
a second language should be a part of 
the elementary-school curriculum is the 
selection of teachers. Three possible 
choices might be considered: (1) 
teachers who have studied or majored 
in foreign languages, (2) regular class- 
room teachers, or (3) resource persons 
from outside the school. 

Teachers who have studied foreign 
languages have seldom prepared to 
teach in the elementary school; their 
interest and training has been for teach- 
ing high-school youth. Many such 
teachers are reluctant to accept an ele- 
mentary-school assignment unless they 
are able to take further training in ele- 
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mentary education and child psychol- 
ogy. In addition, they need insight into 
the total elementary school curriculum. 
It is also interesting to note that for- 
eign-language teachers in the United 
States are not ordinarily required to 
speak the language they teach, since 
few states require examinations of this 
type for certification, according to the 
Modern Language Association. 

The regular classroom teacher may 
have little or no training in a second 
language. Even on a staff fortunate 
enough to have teachers with such 
training, teachers will probably have 
had training in many different lan- 
guages, which makes it difficult to offer 
a coordinated program of study from 
grade to grade. 

In some situations, it might be pos- 
sible to combine the specially trained 
high-school foreign-language teacher's 
ability with that of the elementary- 
school classroom teacher. The foreign- 
language teacher could conduct an in- 
service program or workshop for the 
classroom teachers, guiding them in 
their teaching as the elementary-school 
program progressed. In this way, the 
classroom teachers would be able to 
keep abreast of the children in their 
study and would be able to consult 
with a person of special training when 
necessary. The foreign-language teacher 
might be provided with some time to 
visit classrooms and instruct in cases 
that require special attention. 

Another approach that might be used 
successfully in some communities 
would be to select citizens who are 
competent in the spoken and written 
language of another country. These 
persons might volunteer, or they might 
be reimbursed for their services to the 
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school. They could work directly with 
the classroom teachers, actually teach- 
ing within the classroom under the 
supervision of the classroom teacher. 
Special arrangements would undoubt- 
edly need to be made, in view of certifi- 
cation requirements in the different 
states throughout the country. 


Selection of the Second 
Language 


The selection of a second language 
can be based on several considerations. 
In some localities, it could be based 
on a study of the population. If there 
is a large percentage of persons from 
one foreign country, it would be ex- 
pedient to offer the language of that 
country. The areas around the com- 
munity might also be considered. Chil- 
dren in the southwestern portion of the 
United States, for example, could be 
offered Spanish if they live near areas 
where Spanish is spoken; children in 
the northeastern section of the coun- 
try might be offered French if they 
lived near a portion of Canada in 
which French is spoken. 

If such a natural choice is not ap- 
parent, French might be selected be- 
cause of its prevalent usage throughout 
the world, Because of the increased 
importance of the Soviet Union, the 
Russian language might be offered. 
Spanish and German are also languages 
that are often offered in the elementary 
school. 


Methods and the Curriculum 


Improved methods of teaching for- 
eign languages have implications for 
the development of the curriculum. 


Greater emphasis on speaking and un- 
derstanding a second language means 
that a more practical and meaningful 
vocabulary is needed. The study of 
grammar may be delayed until a defi- 
nite need for it exists, and detailed 
grammatical study may receive less at- 
tention. An understanding of the 
structure of a language will become 
more vital to the student when the cul- 
ture of the people using the language 
in their everyday living is understood. 

These methods and emphasis of the 
aural and oral approach to the study of 
language offers a curricular pattern 
that is applicable to the elementary 
school. Beginning with fairly short daily 
periods of about 15 minutes, with an 
increase in length to about 30 minutes 
in the upper intermediate grades, the 
children may begin the study by listen- 
ing and imitating the sounds of the sec- 
ond language. The curriculum then 
steadily develops the spoken and heard 
vocabulary, leading to the reading and 
writing of the second language as the 
children's interests grow. After this step, 
which may be continued over a period 
of several years, the structure of the 
language receives increasing attention, 
then wide reading in the second lan- 
guage and increased study of the cul- 
ture from which the language has 
come. 


Implications for the High School 
Curriculum 


When children have studied a second 
language in the elementary grades, it is 
obvious that the high-school curriculum 
will have to be revised to provide for 
their needs. To place them in the usual 
two- or three-year sequence offered by 
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most high schools would be to defeat 
the purpose of early study of a second 
language. 

The foreign-language program of the 
high school will be able to devote 
greater attention much sooner to wide 
reading of literature in the second lan- 
guage. Study of literature can then 
result in the reading of technical and 
nontechnical materials ordinarily not 
a part of the high-school curriculum. 
An increased study of the culture of the 
land in which the second language is 
used will provide these students with 
opportunities for conversation, reading, 
and translating ordinarily reserved for 
the college. 


Establishing the Second Language 


In elementary schools where a second 
language is to be offered, the following 
prerequisites should be met: 


Section 8 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Recent years have seen an increase in 
modern-language instruction in the sec- 
ondary schools. This has been due, in 
part, to the recognized need for more 
Americans to speak and read a foreign 
language because of the political chal- 
lenges of our times. In addition, many 
colleges and universities are upgrading 
their language requirements for admis- 
sions, thereby causing an increased em- 
phasis on language instruction in the 
high school, Also contributing to this 
increased emphasis have been the re- 
ports made by such noted educators as 
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1, The community and the faculty of 
the school fully support the program. 

2. Properly trained teachers, or 
teachers interested in training as the 
program progresses, are available. 

3. The program is coordinated from 
the grade in which it is begun through 
the subsequent grades of the elemen- 
tary school. 

4. The foreign language has been 
selected with attention to the need for 
it. 

5. The criteria for selection of stu- 
dents have been established. 


For related information, see: 


Foreign Language Laboratories 
Foreign Languages in the Secondary 
School 


IN THE 


Dr. James Conant (The American High 
School Today), which have received 
widespread public attention. 


Languages in the Junior 
High School 


One of the most significant trends in 
the new look at the foreign-language 
program is the introduction of a mod- 
ern language program—and, in some 
instances, Latin—in the junior high 
School. These languages are usually 
offered in the seventh grade to students 
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who have the aptitude and desire to 
pursue a language for a period of four, 
five, or six years. 


Change in Methodology 


The introduction of languages earlier 
in the school career is also changing 
foreign-language teaching methodol- 
ogy. Emphasis is being placed on first 
learning the language linguistically 
rather than structurally. In essence, this 
means that the student learns to speak 
and read the language before study of 
the grammatical structure of the lan- 
guage is introduced; emphasis is placed 
on vocabulary and diction before the 
student is exposed to the technical or- 
ganization of the language. 

This approach follows a pattern simi- 
lar to that of a small child learning to 
speak English. He will learn vocabu- 
lary and pronunciation before he is in- 
troduced to the structure of his lan- 
guage; he learns to speak his language 
before he learns to write it. 

Many schools have introduced a for- 
eign-language laboratory, in which a 
student can make tape recordings in 
the foreign language he is learning, play 
them back, and compare his efforts 
with tapes developed by his teacher. 
In this way he has an opportunity to 
develop his vocabulary and accent and 
to improve his diction, moving at a rate 
he is capable of and working reason- 
ably independently. 


Levels of Language Development 


Another change in the foreign-lan- 
guage program is the elimination of the 
arbitrary “year standard.” For example, 
a student exposed to a minimum of two 
years of a foreign language would be 


expected, at the end of the first year, 
to recognize a standard amount of 
vocabulary, to master a measurable 
amount of technical grammar, and to 
have reached a minimal proficiency in 
speaking. This type of unrealistic stand- 
ard is being replaced by allowing stu- 
dents a number of years to speak the 
language. Some students may become 
fluent in the language at the end of four 
years; others may take five years, and 
still others, six. Examinations are given 
at the time the teacher feels the 
student has reached a relative pro- 
ficiency in the spoken and written word, 
regardless of how long it may take him 
to reach this point. For administrative 
purposes, the language is identified by 
levels rather than by years. One student 
starting a foreign language may be able 
to master three levels in one chronologi- 
cal year; another may take two years for 
the three levels, while another may take 
three or more years. 


Selection of Students 


One of the most difficult tasks the 
guidance counselor, teacher, and prin- 
cipal must face is the selection of those 
who should take foreign languages. It is 
obvious that all students are not capa- 
ble of mastering a second language. To 
avoid a great deal of student and 
teacher frustration, some students 
should be guided away from foreign 
languages. The following criteria can 
give assistance in selecting students for 
a language program, either at the junior 
or senior high-school level. 

l. An intelligence quotient of high 
average to above average, as measured 
on any standard intelligence test. 

2. A reasonably high grade in lan- 
guage arts in the elementary or junior 
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high school, depending upon when the 
student is to start his foreign language 
program. 

3. A score of 50 percentile or higher 
on a test such as the “Modern Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test.” 

4. A score of at least 1% years above 
grade level on the language-arts section 
of any standard achievement test. 

5. A recommendation from former 
teachers on the student’s academic and 
intellectual drive. 

These criteria are not infallible, but 
a combination of them should indicate 
students who have a potential for suc- 
cess in foreign languages. If possible, 
the foreign-language program should 
be flexible enough to allow for some 
individual intellectual difference within 
the program of studies. 


What Languages Should Be 
Offered 


It does not make a great deal of dif- 
ference which languages a secondary 
school offers. However, there has been 


Section 9 
HANDWRITING 


Handwriting is a communication skill 
that may be taught as part of the lan- 
guage arts curriculum or as a separate 
subject. Whichever procedure is pre- 
ferred, pupils should be provided with 
regular, supervised practice in hand- 
writing, during which time they are 
guided in correct writing positions and 
the skills involved in developing legible 
handwriting. 
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a steady decline in the classical lan- 
guages in the public schools, with only 
Latin still being offered by most schools 
having a language program. Whether 
French, Spanish, German, Russian, or 
any combination of these or other 
languages is offered should be decided 
by the local community. A community 
with a large number of Italian-, Polish-, 
or Spanish-speaking citizens may find it 
practical and utilitarian to offer these 
languages. 

Many schools offer the traditional 
French, Spanish, German, and Latin. 
These languages will meet the needs 
of most students as they look ahead to 
their vocations or to college admission. 
Some people have urged that Russian 
be taught in the secondary school be- 
cause of the major role Russia is playing 
in world affairs. 


For related information, see: 


Foreign Language Laboratories 
Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary School 


Goals of Handwriting Instruction 


There are three major goals in teach- 
ing pupils handwriting: (1) to empha- 
size legibility, so that writing will be 
clear and easy to read; (2) to attain 
reasonable speed in relation to the 
practical purposes of handwriting, 
without sacrifice of legibility; and (3) 
to develop facility, so the pupil will en- 
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joy writing and will be interested in 
evaluating his own progress and cor- 
recting his deficiencies. 


Manuscript and Cursive 
Handwriting 


Both manuscript writing and cursive 
writing are taught in most of our 
schools today. Manuscript is taught in 
the primary grades (1-3) because 
young children’s muscular control of 
the hand is not well developed, and 
not all the bones of the wrist are fully 
formed. Other reasons for teaching 
manuscript in the primary grades are: 

1. Manuscript writing is the simplest 
and easiest way that letters can be 
made. Manuscript writing consists of 
making straight lines, circles, and half 
circles, and copying simple geometric 
forms. 

2. Manuscript writing helps pupils 
to read. The large manuscript letters 
resemble the print pupils find in the 
books of their earliest reading experi- 
ences. 

3. Manuscript writing helps pupils to 
spell correctly. It is much easier for the 
pupil to see letter forms in single manu- 
script than in the more complicated, 
connected cursive writing. 


Readiness for Handwriting 


Readiness for formal manuscript 
writing varies with pupils. Most pupils 
are ready for this activity after the first 
two or three months of the first grade. 
Each pupil should be permitted to 
progress at his own rate, with no pres- 
sure placed on him to meet a predeter- 
mined time schedule of performance. 
Handwriting may begin at the chalk- 
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board, where the teacher is able to 
teach the pupils to form the letters care- 
fully. Other early experience in manu- 
script writing takes place in the follow- 
ing typical situations: 

l. Labeling seat work and belong- 
ings. 

2, Extending invitations. 

8. Sending thank-you notes. 

4. Copying short stories and riddles. 

5. Telling parents about class news. 


Change to Cursive Writing 


While the exact time at which the 
change to cursive writing is made varies 
for different pupils, it is generally 
agreed that most pupils are ready for 
the transfer from manuscript to cursive 
writing sometime during the third 
grade. Some schools begin the transi- 
tion to cursive writing in the latter part 
of grade two; others teach only manu- 
script writing in the elementary grades. 
Evidence that pupils are ready to trans- 
fer to cursive writing is indicated by: 

l. Desire to use cursive writing. 

2. Ability to write all the letters of 
manuscript alphabet from memory. 

3. Ability to read cursive writing. 

4. Ability to copy manuscript with 
reasonable speed and legibility. 

Cursive writing is introduced at a 
particular level for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. Many parents want their children 
to learn cursive writing, since it was the 
style and practice of their generation. 

2. By the close of the second grade 
or during the third grade, most pupils 
have sufficiently developed their mus- 
cular control and coordination to make 
the transfer to cursive writing. 

3. Because many reading skills have 
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been established, the pupil is less likely 
to encounter conflicts or problems in 
reading as he begins cursive writing, 
which is like a new written language 
for him. 

The pupil must learn three new 
things as he passes from manuscript 
writing into ordinary cursive writing: 

l. Slant the letters of manuscript 
writing, and slant the paper when mak- 
ing them. 

2. Learn new letter forms different 
from the manuscript letters. 

3. Use connecting strokes. 

Even when cursive writing is taught 
in the schools today, manuscript should 
be retained as a second useful form of 
handwriting for the many occasions in 
which it is useful. Where manuscript 
writing is the only form taught in a 
school, pupils should be taught to read 
cursive writing in order to read social 
letters they receive. 


Handwriting Scales 


Several kinds of writing scales have 
been devised by authorities to test ac- 
complishment in handwriting. These 
scales are used to determine if a pupil 


Section 10 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Health education lends itself to a pro- 
gram involving practice as well as learn- 
ing. Schools that do not provide oppor- 
tunities for practicing concepts, facts, 
and principles developed in the instruc- 
tional program deprive the learner of 
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is forming his letters correctly and writ- 
ing at a level suitable to his age and 
grade. They have been constructed from 
sampling the handwriting of all age 
groups in all parts of our country. By 
the end of the sixth grade, or at age 
twelve, most pupils can write well using 
63 letters per minute. On the Ayers 
Scale, they will score about 57 points, 
and on the Thorndike Scale, about 11.9 
points. The Conrad Scale can be used 
in appraising a pupils writing in a 
school where manuscript writing is the 
practice. Many schools prefer to de- 
velop their own standards and scales 
for evaluation rather than using com- 
mercially prepared scales. 

Whatever method is used to judge 
the pupil's handwriting, it is important 
to understand that his handwriting is 
not mature when he leaves the elemen- 
tary school, and that he is still develop- 
ing the skills of handwriting. Maturity 
in handwriting comes with almost com- 
plete maturation of his physical growth. 


For related information, see: 


Language Arts 


an important part of the learning 
process. The health-education program 
should consist of a body of knowledge, 
developed throughout the elementary 
and secondary schools, and opportuni- 
ties for the pupil to apply this knowl- 
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edge to his everyday living, both in and 
out of school. 


Incidental Teaching of Health 


In some schools, there is no well- 
organized program for the development 
of knowledge and habits resulting in 
sound health practices. In these circum- 
stances, educators may feel that inciden- 
tal instruction in health education will 
suffice to meet the needs of the pupils. 
Incidental instruction implies the teach- 
ing of health concepts only when the 
children encounter an identifiable prob- 
lem and time is available to pursue the 
study of it. These situations can pro- 
vide valuable opportunities to reinforce 
concepts already learned or to intro- 
duce new concepts, but it is question- 
able whether such unplanned patterns 
should be relied on as the only means 
of teaching health education. 

Incidental teaching of health should 
not be confused with the correlation of 
health education with other curricular 
areas, which often involves consider- 
able planning and the exacting skill of 
a master teacher. 


Planned Programs of Health 
Education 


The most effective programs for 
health education are those in which 
health is considered a specific subject 
and well-defined goals and suitable in- 
structional materials to help achieve 
the goals are provided. Health teaching 
is enforced by the development and 
practice of good health habits built on 
the learning of various skills applicable 
to the maintenance of good health. The 
entire school staff, both professional 
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and nonprofessional, are responsible for 
supervising the activities of the students 
that relate to personal and group health 
and safety. All personnel should insist 
that proper habits are developed 
through practice of the facts learned in 
the instructional program. 

The program of health instruction in 
the school is concerned with the total 
life of the child. An individual, being 
a highly complex organism, has many 
needs in addition to physical ones that 
should become part of the structured 
instructional program. Emotional and 
moral health have a high degree of cor- 
relation with basic human needs, and 
an understanding of these aspects of 
health are vital for the complete func- 
tioning of a person in our society. 


Units of Instruction 


Units of instruction that tend to de- 
velop the concept of total health appear 
to be the most effective method of 
arriving at the desired goals. 

The health teacher, whether a class- 
room teacher or a specialist, should de- 
velop with the pupils an understanding 
of all aspects of health. When the basic 
mental, emotional, and physical health 
needs are identified and taught as a 
whole, health instruction will be mean- 
ingful for the pupil, and practice of the 
skills, attitudes, and habits will logically 
follow. 


Health Education and Pupil 
Maturity 


Health teaching should always recog- 
nize the maturity and experience level 
of the learner, so that through the vari- 
ous grades the instruction will broaden 
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from the simple to the complex. For 
example, an understanding of hygiene 
begins with practices familiar to the 
child because of his home environment, 
then expands to include the school and 
the community. Similarly, the child be- 
gins by achieving a basic understanding 
of how his body functions and proceeds 
to a rather complete ability to under- 
stand human anatomy and physiology. 
Because individuals tend to be some- 
what self-centered, health instruction 
should grow from a concern with self to 
a deep understanding of the physical, 
mental, and emotional needs of the total 
social group. 


Instructional Materials 


The question of the necessity for text- 
books and the other material is often 
raised by those responsible for the pro- 
gram. Many health educators believe 
that it is important to provide printed 
materials to reinforce classroom instruc- 
tion, and that a modern, up-to-date text- 
book can be the most economical way 
to provide scientific content. Other ma- 
terials may also be valuable to 
strengthen the program: Films, film 
strips, and other visual aids facilitate 
instruction; charts, diagrams, and 
models are extremely helpful in the 
secondary school to adequately provide 
visual representation of the material un- 
der discussion; microscopes and other 
biological laboratory materials are in- 
valuable in organized courses for health 
instruction in the senior high school. 
Commercially produced material is 
available from most major film distribu- 
tors, film-strip manufacturers, and map 
and chart manufacturers. 

Students themselves may provide 
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materials that will be interesting and 
instructional to the entire class. This 
type of material could include pictures, 
charts, posters, and other graphic ma- 
terial. 


Instructional Personnel 


The most significant and, in many 
schools, the most limiting factor of 
health instruction is the capability of 
the person who teaches the formal 
courses. In the elementary school, the 
classroom teacher is unquestionably the 
person who should do the teaching, but 
because there may be limits to her 
knowledge, continuous in-service work 
may be necessary, The school physician 
and the school nurse may well be help- 
ful in such in-service programs. These 
staff members may also serve as re- 
source persons who instruct the chil- 
dren directly when the occasion de- 
mands or presents itself, 

In the high school, most of the health 
teaching is ordinarily done by teachers 
of physical education, homemaking, 
biology, and general science, or by the 
school nurse. Although all these educa- 
tors have a great interest in the problem 
of teaching health, qualified health- 
education teachers should be employed. 
The health educator has had special 
training in the subject matter, materials, 
and necessary motivation to stimulate 
youth to involve themselves in a pro- 
gram of healthful development. 

When such a qualified health educa- 
tion teacher is not available, personnel 
from other departments may teach the 
subject. However, in such cases the 
direction of the program should be 
the responsibility of a health coordina- 
tor, who develops courses of study, 
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provides instructional equipment, estab- 
lishes philosophy, and prepares in- 
service courses for the teachers. He 
also recommends, in conjunction with 
the school nurse and physician, im- 
provements in the physical plant neces- 
sary to allow young people the oppor- 
tunity to practice what they have 
learned. 

The health coordinator may also de- 
velop a health council composed of 
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students, administrators, and teachers 
to review problems of interest and to 
identify pupil needs, which will be in- 
corporated into units of instruction. The 
health council may also recommend 
necessary improvements or additions to 
the physical plant. 


For related information, see: 


Sex Education 


INDIVIDUALIZED READING PROGRAMS 


Individualized reading programs have 
become increasingly popular in recent 
years, since they provide the kind of 
individualized instruction that teachers 
have valued for many years. Individual- 
ized reading programs have been prac- 
ticed by many competent elementary- 
school teachers throughout the history 
of education as an integral part of de- 
velopmental reading programs. 

The individualized reading program 
provides for the use of both trade books 
and textbooks, the former being books 
published for pleasure reading and the 
latter, books specifically constructed by 
reading authorities for purposes of 
teaching reading in a developmental- 
reading program. 


Self-Selection 


Advocates of individualized reading 
Stress the importance of allowing the 
pupil to select the materials that he 
himself wishes to read, rather than pro- 


viding a basal textbook to groups of 
children within the class. Self-selection 
allows children to pursue their own in- 
terests in the reading program without 
superimposing materials that may be of 
little or no interest to them. 

Self-selection of reading materials 
presupposes the availability of many 
books which can be used for instruc- 
tion. To begin an individualized read- 
ing program without an abundance of 
materials may well defeat the program 
itself. It will be necessary to have ma- 
terials suitable for different ability 
levels and for the many varied inter- 
ests of girls and boys. Teachers under- 
taking an individualized reading pro- 
gram should have a well-established 
procedure for circulating materials from 
room to room and grade to grade, since 
such a program results in a high con- 
sumption of available books. 

Before the reading program can be- 
gin, the pupils should have developed 
some sight vocabulary on which they 
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can build necessary reading skills so 
they can be independent as they pursue 
their own materials. A sight vocabulary 
can be developed from experience 
charts or preprimers selected from a 
basal series developed for this purpose, 
or the teacher may choose to develop 
vocabulary from individualized reading 
materials that she makes available to 
beginning reading pupils. 


Grouping Versus Individualization 


Advocates of an individualized read- 
ing program usually defend their pro- 
gram by claiming that basal reading 
programs are designed for group in- 
struction in reading and do not ade- 
quately provide for individualized 
instruction. Developmental reading is 
ordinarily taught to groups within a 
classroom. Pupils are assigned to the 
group of children with a similar read- 
ing achievement level. They may be as- 
signed to one group for basic reading 
instruction and to another group on a 
temporary basis for help in a particu- 
lar weakness that has developed during 
their reading progress. 

Nonetheless, the competent teacher 
seeks to individualize the developmen- 
tal reading program by providing sup- 
plementary reading materials to young- 
sters as they proceed through the basal 
reading series. Supplementary materials 
may include trade books suitable for 
the level at which the child is capable 
of reading independently; they may be 
other basal reading series from which 
stories are selected, either because they 
are related to stories in the series from 
which reading instruction is offered or 
because they reflect the interests of 
pupils in the reading group. 

In an effective individualized read- 
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ing program, it is not unusual to find 
grouping for reading instruction. This 
type of grouping may result from a 
diagnosis made by the teacher as he 
discusses the pupils’ reading selections 
and listens to them read orally. As a 
result of any shortcomings noted in this 
fairly short exchange, the teacher may 
assign the pupil to a group for help in 
a specific reading skill. Once the child 
has mastered the skill, he is again re- 
turned to his own individualized read- 
ing program, 


Organization for Individualized 
Reading 


Pupils in the classroom can visit the 
library corner and the reading table, 
where they will find ample materials of 
different reading levels and different 
topics of interest. From these text and 
trade books, the child may select what- 
ever he wishes to read. Since the child 
will seldom continue to read material 
unsuited to his level if it is too diffi- 
cult, he will eventually seek his own 
reading level. The child who selects 
material too easy for him will need the 
teacher’s guidance. 

Once the book has been selected, the 
pupil will take it to his place in the 
classroom to read independently; it is 
quite probable that each child in the 
room will be reading a different book. 
As he reads, he will confer periodically 
with his teacher. 

During the pupil-teacher conference, 
the teacher will discuss with the pupil 
the selection he is reading, determin- 
ing whether the pupil's interest in the 
book continues. The child is checked 
on both his silent and his oral reading 
during this conference period, The 
teacher will also attempt to identify 
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skills that need developing or reteach- 
ing, assigning the pupil to a group for 
this specific instruction or providing for 
additional individual instruction. 

After the child has read his selection, 
he may find a portion that he wishes 
to read to the class or a group of the 
clas, and he will then spend some 
of his independent reading time prac- 
ticing the part he wishes to share with 
his classmates. 

Children who have trouble with par- 
ticular words during an individualized 
reading class will often get some help 
from a student who is a more able 
reader. In this way, the teacher avoids 
interruptions as she has conferences 
with children regarding their reading. 


Development of Skills 


The skills developed through this 
process are those the child needs at 
that point in his reading program. They 
may be developed individually or with 
a group that requires instruction in the 
same skills. 

In order for children to develop com- 
petency in reading, they must have 
phonetic and structural analysis skills 
on which they can rely as they progress 
from one level of difficulty to another. 
They also will need to be guided in the 
development of study skills and the 
skill of using different materials for 
specific learning purposes. 

Individualized reading programs 
probably need some type of structure 
to assure that all children are taught 
these needed skills. If the faculty joins 
together ^to determine what skills 
Should be taught, the teacher can 
check these skills during the teacher- 
pupil conference time to be certain 
that they have been mastered. 
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Establishing an Individualized 
Reading Program 


The inexperienced teacher should 
consider carefully before attempting to 
establish an individualized reading pro- 
gram. Teachers who conduct such pro- 
grams need an extensive knowledge of 
the skills and maturity of children dur- 
ing the learning process, so that chil- 
dren are taught the essentials of read- 
ing consecutively. Without the essential 
skills, pupils may encounter an exces- 
sive amount of difficulty in later years 
and, as material becomes more difficult 
and study skills are required, they may 
well become corrective or remedial 
reading problems. 

The experienced teacher who wishes 
to embark upon an individualized read- 
ing program obviously will not do so 
until school authorities have approved 
the plan. The teacher will need many 
materials for the program, thorough 
knowledge of the abilities of the pupils, 
and well-planned routines, so the chil- 
dren do not become confused as they 
begin their independent reading. As 
the children meet words they do not 
know, the teacher must see that they 
are not simply told the words but are 
helped in attacking them through 
phonetic analysis, structural analysis, 
and context clues. A great deal of plan- 
ning wil be necessary to insure that 
the teacher will not be interrupted in 
her conferences with individual chil- 
dren when she is determining their 
needs and abilities. 


For related information, see: 


Developmental Reading Programs 
Language Arts 

Phonics 

Reading Levels 
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Section 12 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Although intergroup education con- 
cerns itself with the elimination or pre- 
vention of prejudices, it should be 
designed to build more than mere toler- 
ance of other peoples, cultures, or races. 
Its primary purpose is to develop atti- 
tudes that will lead to an understanding 
of various groups and cultures existing 
in the world. Intergroup education, 
often referred to as intercultural educa- 
tion, is most effective as an integral part 
of the school program, rather than as a 
program in itself. 


Likenesses and Differences 


There are many variations in peoples 
throughout the world, in any one coun- 
try, or in any one community—differ- 
ences in race, nationality, culture, class, 
and the like. Intergroup education 
seeks to develop, through knowledge, 
an appreciation for the likenesses and 
an understanding of the differences be- 
tween the individual and other races, 
nationalities, cultures, and classes, in 
order to build appropriate attitudes of 
acceptance for these likenesses and dif- 
ferences. Such an attempt becomes in- 
creasingly pertinent to our own society 
as we consider the problems of various 
minority groups within our country. 

Terminology used in referring to 
various groups can help to develop in 
children unfortunate attitudes and 
prejudices. For this reason, many edu- 
cators object to terms such as lower, 


upper, and middle when applied to so- 
cial classes within a nation. The objec- 
tion is based upon an assumption that 
such terminology implies that one of the 
groups is better than another, rather 
than reflecting a picture of groups with 
different incomes, different education, 
and different cultural backgrounds that 
are the result of circumstances, not 
some inherent disability within the peo- 
ple. 


Different Cultures and Races 


Increased concern over minority 
groups and racial problems that arise in 
educational institutions during the in- 
tegration of Negro and white pupils 
have given intergroup education new 
importance. 

Many educators believe that to order 
the acceptance of a culture or a race 
within a school is not only less effective 
but, in many cases, dangerous to the 
individuals who become involved. Man- 
dates may lead to resentments that im- 
pede the orderly assimilation of the 
minority culture or race. On the other 
hand, educators also realize that man- 
dates may be imperative if integration 
is to be accomplished at all. 

Intergroup education can become a 
channel through which the acceptance 
of integration might proceed, since it 
can minimize the development of 
prejudice, fear, and insecurity on the 
part of either group. This type of edu- 
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cational program can be most success- 
ful when it is planned in advance of the 
action, rather than after the action has 
taken place. For this reason, many edu- 
cators feel that integration of any cul- 
ture or group into a school should pro- 
ceed over a long period of time and 
should not take place until appropriate 
readiness has been achieved on the part 
of all parties concerned. 


Intercultural Education and 
Attitudes 


Children come to the school with at- 
titudes that result from their home en- 
vironment. In school, they build addi- 
tional attitudes or alter existing ones 
as a result of the influence of their 
teachers and their association with their 
peers. 

For example, a child living in a pre- 
dominantly white community that is 
being occupied slowly by Negroes may 
arrive at school with unfavorable atti- 
tudes derived from his parents’ views of 
the situation. As his association with 
negro children increases, his own atti- 
tudes may change, depending on those 
to which he is exposed at school and 
the associations he has with other chil- 
dren. On the other hand, a child who 
has had no previous associations with 
negroes and without any motivation 
from his parents may have an entirely 
different set of attitudes. 

The child from the so-called upper 
class who is reared in a home with 
servants and an environment that 
allows him to associate only with mem- 
bers of his own group has particular 
attitudes regarding members of other 
social groups. A child from the “wrong 
side of the tracks” may be equally filled 
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with attitudes regarding the upper-class 
youth. Both children may have similar 
attitudes toward the child who is re- 
tarded in learning, the child who is 
physically unable to cope with the play- 
ground or strenuous activities, the child 
who is academically talented, and all 
the other different individuals with 
whom they associate in the school. 


Loyalty to a Group 


It is probably impossible for any 
group to survive without some group 
loyalty, which involves particular atti- 
tudes toward other groups. Group loy- 
alty can be healthy, but when it leads 
to ridicule, generalizations, and stereo- 
typed thinking about other groups, it 
becomes distasteful and often danger- 
ous. Pride in one’s country, for example, 
is necessary for the survival of the 
nation, but when this pride leads to 
arrogance and contempt for other coun- 
tries simply because they are different, 
the attitude becomes a dangerous one. 


Objectives of the Intergroup- 
Education Program 


The objectives of the intergroup 
education program can be achieved in 
other subjects of the curriculum, and 
it is seldom necessary to have a sep- 
arate intercultural-education program. 
An understanding of the importance of 
living with and understanding different 
groups can be emphasized through 
various studies in other curricular areas. 

Different People Live in Different 
Ways. It is important that children in 
both elementary and secondary schools 
understand that all people do not live 
in the same way. The social studies 
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program in grades one through twelve 
provides many opportunities to help 
children understand the circumstances 
that lead to the different ways in which 
different people live. A study of the 
history of various peoples and the geog- 
raphy of the lands in which they live 
will aid greatly in building an under- 
standing of the reasons they are differ- 
ent. 

Different People Are Alike in Many 
Ways. Although people may live in 
different ways, there are underlying 
factors and human qualities that make 
them alike in many ways. Human-rela- 
tions programs are developed with re- 
gard for the basic needs of all men, 
physical needs, and the need for secu- 
rity, love, and so forth. These basic 
needs provide children with common 
grounds for understanding others. The 
Chinese coolie working in a rice paddy 
has many of the same needs as the 
broker on Wall Street. They may be 
unlike in countless ways, but their per- 
sonal needs are similar. Children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should 
come to understand this in order to un- 
derstand why people within a certain 
country act as they do and why their 
leaders may guide their countries as 
they do. 

Different Children Act in Different 
Ways. The intolerance of children can 
be a crucial factor in any school or 
classroom. The teacher can guide them 
in understanding that both the differ- 
ences and the basic likenesses and 
needs must be considered in under- 
standing others. 

Children should realize that they will 
be liked in different degrees by differ- 
ent children and adults, but that they 
will be respected by others for their 
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accomplishments. The strengths of one 
child may be the weaknesses of an- 
other: A child who is a fine reader may 
not be as fine a swimmer as another 
child; a child who is president of the 
student government may not have 
the musical talent that a member of 
the orchestra has. 

Each Person Is Important as a 
Member of the Group. Through student 
governments, participation in student 
activities, and other school-sponsored 
programs, girls and boys should come to 
understand that it is important that all 
groups be fairly represented. The 
teacher should also be careful to give 
equal opportunity to each child who is 
able to assume a role within the class- 
room, the club, or the organization that 
is a part of the school program. 


Activities Helpful in Intercultural 
Education 


The school has many opportunities 
to build attitudes of understanding to- 
ward all groups. Within the classroom, 
the study of different cultures and dif- 
ferent peoples within these cultures 
should emphasize not only the ways in 
which peoples are different but also 
the ways in which they are alike. The 
way in which the teacher treats each 
individual within the classroom is also 
an important learning situation. If there 
are representatives of minority groups 
within the classroom, they should be 
neither neglected nor favored at the 
expense of other students. This becomes 
particularly difficult when only one 
member of a minority group is present, 
since the teacher, in an effort to give 
him proper attention, may devote too 
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much attention to him. Either extreme 
makes the individual “different,” and the 
object of intercultural education is to 
build acceptance on a common basis, 
not on a different basis. The study of 
music, art, literature, and history de- 
velops understanding of people living 
in different lands under different cir- 
cumstances, as well as knowledge of 
different races and creeds within our 
own country, our own community, and 
our own neighborhood. 

When there are representatives of 
different cultures within the school, a 
study of these cultures will help stu- 
dents to understand the reasons they 
are different. Such factors as clothing, 
religion, and color that are different 
from those to which the students are 
accustomed will be understood and 
accepted more readily if they are 
studied rather than ignored. 

The athletic program of the school 
may be an opportune place to blend 
together various groups within the 
school, On the football field, prejudices 
may well turn into respect for fellow 
players, whether they be of the same 
color, the same religion, or the same 
social class. School plays, assemblies, 
and joint student projects of the school 
provide opportunities to merge the dif- 
ferent groups within the school in a 
common undertaking. Fund-raising 
drives, school publications, the science 
club, the foreign-relations club, and 
many other activities in which children 
work together toward a common goal 
help them to know and understand 
other members of the group. 
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The school administrator and the 
teachers must be alert to assure them- 
selves that all groups within the school 
are represented in school activities, and 
that one group does not gain control of 
one or more activities, discouraging 
other group members from participa- 
tion. 


Responsibility for Intercultural 
Education 


Although the school plays an impor- 
tant role in intergroup education, there 
are limits to what it can accomplish. In 
a community that is rife with prejudice, 
the role of the school may be to aid in 
the re-education of the adults of the 
community, for without a change in 
their attitude, the children of the com- 
munity will be subjected to constant 
conflict. 

The citizens of the community play 
an important role in intercultural edu- 
cation. Within the home, attitudes ex- 
pressed by adults will strongly influ- 
ence the attitudes developed by the 
children. The churches of the commu- 
nity also play an important role in this 
aspect of the education of children. The 
school must share its responsibilities 
with the home and the church in order 
to develop desirable attitudes toward 
other groups. 


For related information, see: 


Economic Education 
Integration 
Social Studies 
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Section 13 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


The language arts include the commu- 
nication skills—listening, reading, spell- 
ing, and written and oral communica- 
tion—and they are generally taught 
together so the interrelationships of the 
various skills are apparent to the pupil. 
There is little question that the lan- 
guage-arts curriculum varies from 
school to school and from state to state. 
Variations include differences in empha- 
sis on particular skills, the grade in 
which communication skills are taught, 
methods used for teaching, and the con- 
tent itself. The teaching of gammar will 
be a formal aspect of the language-arts 
program in one school, for example, 
whereas in another school grammar will 
be taught over a period of time when 
the need arises, instead of in a planned 
course of study. 

Despite these variations and incon- 
sistencies, the language-arts curriculum 
is ordinarily organized in one of two 
ways: (1) the order in which language 
skills are normally required by the 
learner in his growth pattern, or (2) 
integration of the language arts into 
other subjects and activities of the 
school and community, with skills 
taught through a problem-solving ap- 
proach or through interest-centered 
units. 

The first approach allows the devel- 
opment of a course of study based on 
knowledge of child growth and devel- 
opment. It is favored by many educa- 
tors, since careful planning insures that 
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all the necessary communication skills 
are taught. The second approach re- 
quires close supervision and a great 
deal of joint planning by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and resource people 
within the community. Without such 
cooperation, necessary communication 
skills may be overlooked in the integra- 
tion process. 


Variations from Elementary to 
Secondary School 


The pattern called language arts, 
which interrelates the communication 
skills, is more predominant in the ele- 
mentary school than in the secondary 
school. As departmentalization begins, 
whether in grade seven, eight, or nine, 
there tends to be more isolation in the 
teaching of these skills. For example, 
when a developmental reading program 
is found in a secondary school, there is 
usually a reading instructor who 
teaches the skills associated with read- 
ing. This teacher may incorporate spell- 
ing into the program, but, under most 
circumstances, written and oral com- 
munication skills are taught by a 
teacher in an English class. 

The increasing number of develop- 
mental reading programs in secondary 
schools, however, is evidence of the 
growing tendency toward a sequential 
and developmental approach to lan- 
guage teaching. There is also a grow- 
ing tendency to place heavier empha- 
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sis on the power of language to 
influence human behavior. In addition 
to the teaching of conventional gram- 
mar, secondary schools are increasingly 
concerned with the structural, or dis- 
tributive, aspects of the English lan- 
guage, involving the location of words 
within a sentence and the structure of 
the sentence itself. 

Another indication of concern for the 
developmental approach in the teach- 
ing of language in the secondary school 
is the increasing use of varying levels 
of English classes within the high 
school grades. Instead of all students 
being taught the same content, many 
schools have developed three or more 
levels of classes in each grade. The 
course content in each class is suitable 
to the students' interests, needs, and 
abilities. The content of the courses of 
study in these various levels is designed 
to motivate the students assigned to 
them. Courses might center on spelling, 
simple letter-writing, application forms, 
and the like, for the less able student 
on one level in a grade, whereas in the 
highest level academically talented 
students might be required to write 
term papers based upon independent 
research under the supervision of their 
English teacher. 


Integrated Language-Arts Programs 


In the elementary school, when the 
interrelationships of the communication 
skills are shown by integration of these 
skills, the program follows the growth 
and development of the children. This 
program encompasses all the communi- 
cation skills, including reading, taught 
sequentially, with the sequence deter- 
mined by the maturity of the children. 
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As an example of the teaching of inter- 
related skills in an integrated manner, 
the following pages trace such a pro- 
gram through the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Language Arts in the Kindergarten. 
Some five-year olds come to kindergar- 
ten eagerly, while others are fearful and 
timid. There are gifted children in this 
group, many who are average, and 
others who are slow. Some of them 
want to talk most of the time, while 
others talk scarcely at all. Some of them 
have played with other children, some 
have played very little with others. 

These children learn through their 
own first-hand experiences, needing 
many opportunities to touch, feel, 
handle, explore, and experiment. Nearly 
every child has many interests that can 
be used for learning, but they all need 
exposure to a variety of suitable learn- 
ing situations. 

During the kindergarten year, 
vocabularies grow as the children have 
new experiences together under the 
guidance of their teacher. They are ex- 
panding their ideas and finding better 
expression for them. As they progress 
through the year, they grow in their 
comprehension of spoken language, 
which conveys concrete meanings to 
them. They are exposed to simple 
poetry and to picture books of good 
quality. 

The teacher encourages children to 
name their pictures and discuss them 
with other children. The children tell 
stories of their own experiences, and 
the teacher writes the stories down on 
the experience chart. After their visits 
to places outside the classroom, the 
girls and boys tells the teacher what 
they discovered, and these stories are 
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written down. From the experience 
charts and the many stories which the 
teacher reads to them, the children 
develop an understanding that words 
tell a story and that there is a sequence 
to stories and events. They learn to 
recognize a few words. First, and per- 
haps most important, they learn to 
identify their own names. 

This process of learning to listen to 
stories and sounds, realizing that the 
printed words stands for something, 
watching the teacher read from left 
to right, and many similar learning ex- 
periences that take place in the kinder- 
garten is often referred to as develop- 
ing readiness for reading. In nearly all 
cases, children who enter kindergarten 
are not ready for reading, and it is one 
of the major responsibilities of the 
kindergarten teacher to develop an in- 
terest and an understanding that the 
printed word represents something, 

Of course, the teacher is also en- 
couraging oral communication during 
this year, and she is teaching the chil- 
dren to develop the important skill of 
listening as well. 

Language Arts in Grade One. Bodily 
lengthening begins, while growth pro- 
ceeds somewhat more slowly at the age 
of six, when the large muscles are still 
better developed than the small ones. 
As a result, the six-year-olds in grade 
one are inept at such activities as writ- 
ing, which require the use of the small 
muscles. There is a tendency toward 
far-sightedness, for the eyes are not 
yet fully mature. The children tend to 
be self-assertive and even aggressive, 
but they can be eager, exuberant, and 
active. There is still a need for getting 
ready to read, to write, and to handle 
numbers, 
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During grade one, children enter 
actively into free conversation, talking 
together and planning. They meet new 
stories and poems, but they also review 
the old ones. Vocabulary development 
is expanding. Pictures are used to learn 
to read stories, with many stories told 
by reading the pictures, always from 
left to right and from the front to the 
back of the book. 

Words that will be met in the first 
preprimers and primers are introduced. 
Likenesses and differences in the 
sounds of words are stressed. Writing 
begins with the writing of children's 
names in large manuscript, and a little 
later several short sentences are writ- 
ten. Stories are dramatized, simple let- 
ters are dictated, news is discussed, 
labels are made for furniture in the 
room, and captions are attached to pic- 
tures. 

Experience charts are still used with 
stories dictated by the children and re- 
read to them by the teacher. Simple 
labels are read. Three critical reading 
abilities are developed: (1) auditory 
discrimination, (2) visual discrimina- 
tion, and (3) visual memory. All this 
leads to reading for those who are 
ready to begin. Some of the children 
will read the preprimers, the primer, 
and the first book of a reading series, or 
the equivalent in an individualized 
reading program. Other children will 
read through the primer, and, of course, 
some will only begin to read the pre- 
primers. The majority of first-graders 
will read nearly 500 words in context, 
but there are some who will read much 
more and others will read less. 

Initial consonants are presented, as 
well as the sound and appearance of 
words ending in s, ed, and ing. Silent 
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reading leads to comprehension of what 
is read, and there is fluent oral reading 
with proper expression. 

The period, the comma, and the ques- 
tion mark are known, and their use is 
understood when short sentences are 
written. Many letters of the alphabet 
are known. 

Language Arts in Grade Two. At 
seven, the children are eager to please, 
to cooperate, to deepen their under- 
standing. At this age, too, children are 
anxious to increase mastery of all the 
skills they have been learning. They 
find more occasions for writing and be- 
gin to like to use their hands and do 
things well. Learning is still best when 
it is in concrete terms. Children are 
able to participate in activities that con- 
tribute to the learning process. The 
small muscles are developing, so the 
children have better control, but gross 
bodily activity is still needed. Long 
periods of sitting may present prob- 
lems, since the seven-year old finds it 
difficult to stay in one place too 
long. 

Along with the continued develop- 
ment of vocabulary, children show im- 
provement in pronunciation and enun- 
ciation under the teacher’s guidance. 
Gross speech errors, such as “He went,” 
“I done,” “Mary and me saw,” are cor- 
rected. Recognition of the simplest 
type of sentence is taught. Recognition 
of an object of a verb is presented. The 
use of periods at the end of statements 
and the question mark after a simple 
question is reinforced. Capitalization of 
I, names of persons, and the first word 
in a sentence are presented. 

Manuscript writing is continued, with 
a great improvement in the formation 
of letters, 
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Since the children’s eyes need rest 
after close work, the reading periods 
are fairly short, with a balance of oral 
and silent reading. Basic skills of word 
recognition are taught; auditory and 
visual discrimination are well devel- 
oped. Reading levels are spreading out 
at this point, with some children read- 
ing material appropriate for the aver- 
age third-grader, others reading sec- 
ond-grade material, and some reading 
first-grade material. Phonics and other 
clues to word recognition are begin- 
ning to be used, which helps the child 
in his spelling; about 150 words are 
mastered by the end of grade two. 

Developmental reading will now in- 
clude (1) basic reading skills, (2) 
reading study skills, (3) children’s liter- 
ature, (4) oral reading, and (5) free- 
choice reading. 

Language Arts in Grade Three. 
Emerging from the egocentric stage 
and ready to tackle anything, the eight- 
year-olds often show more enthusiasm 
than judgment in what they attempt to 
do. Nonetheless, they are quite aware 
of the adult world and are concerned 
about achieving status in family groups, 
in their own age groups, and in the 
larger community. Individual differ- 
ences become increasingly apparent as 
the gifted, those who are good average, 
and those who are less able begin to 
emerge. Physically, these children grow 
slowly and steadily; the large muscles 
are still developing, but better control 
of the small muscles is apparent. 

The language-arts program in grade 
three continues to expand reading, 
handwriting, and the other communica- 
tion skills. Since the small muscles are 
fairly well developed, regular, brief, 
supervised practice in handwriting re- 
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sults in the transition from manuscript 
writing to cursive writing. Manuscript 
writing is continued, however, as a sec- 
ond and useful form of writing. Spelling 
and written vocabulary includes about 
750 words. Children learn how to study 
words, which helps them in increasing 
their written vocabulary. 

Pronunciation, enunciation, and the 
correction of gross grammatical errors 
is continued. Practice in sentence rec- 
ognition of the simplest type is also 
continued. Starting with picture dic- 
tionaries, children begin to learn how 
to use the dictionary. Punctuation, some 
capitalization, proper usage, and writ- 
ing of simple letters and compositions 
are taught. 

Basic reading skills continue to re- 
ceive careful attention. As children 
continue to progress in their reading, 
many will attain a rate of 125 words a 
minute in reading story content. Many 
will also attain a reading vocabulary 
of 1,500 to 3,000 words in context. 
Nearly all the children will be able to 
use the table of contents. Nearly all 
will use both picture and verbal con- 
text clues as well as phonetic and struc- 
tural word-analysis skills as they attack 
new words. 

Language Arts in Grade Four. The 
beginning of the intermediate grades 
finds the children interested in doing 
things well, with a clearer understand- 
ing of right and wrong. They are capa- 
ble of being fairly dependable, so they 
are able to carry through their plans 
and projects with less adult urging. 
Reaching for independence, these chil- 
dren attach importance to gangs and 
clubs, which often influence them 
rather strongly. It is not unusual for 
many of these children to read with a 
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facility that makes possible wide read- 
ing, both for information and for pleas- 
ure. At the close of the primary pro- 
gram, reading disabilities that need 
attention may arise. There may be a 
span of reading ability of at least four 
to five years in a beginning fourth- 
grade class. Eye-hand coordination is 
good, which helps handwriting. 

In view of this, it is not surprising 
to find the fourth-grade program en- 
couraging rapid progress in reading. 
Since the basic reading skills have gen- 
erally been well mastered, attention is 
now beginning to be given to special 
reading abilities, such as (1) finding 
the central thought, (2) finding sup- 
porting ideas, (3) reading directions, 
(4) reading to summarize, and (5) 
reading to predict outcomes. 

Although there is additional work in 
phonics, continued use of contextual 
clues and simple work with suffixes and 
prefixes is necessary, since most words 
in the English language are not 
phonetic. By the close of the year, many 
of the children will be reading new 
fourth-grade material silently at the 
rate of 155 words a minute with good 
comprehension. The teacher is con- 
stantly alert to diagnose reading diffi- 
culties and take corrective action. Free 
reading to provide for all the different 
interests of the individuals is en- 
couraged as the children read fiction, 
poetry, adventure, science, and other 
informational material. 

Library skills that are taught include 
introduction to the card catalog. Care- 
ful attention centers on studying words, 
using the test-study method, as about 
20 new words are presented and mas- 
tered each week. 

Ink is used during regular and super- 
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vised practice in handwriting. Short let- 
ters, reports, and brief imaginative 
paragraphs are written with care. 
Speech activities include conversation, 
dramatization, storytelling, pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, and the elimination of 
gross grammatical errors, including cor- 
rect usage of auxiliary verbs. 

Creative expression is encouraged. 
Punctuation, capitalization, and the 
recognition of simple sentences are con- 
tinued. Reference tools, such as the 
encyclopedia, are introduced, The chil- 
dren are taught the physical parts of a 
book—the title, tables of contents, 
chapter headings, and the glossary. The 
alphabet is studied, since it becomes 
a key for reference purposes. 

Language Arts in Grade Five. Before 
the year is over, the teacher will notice 
that some children are moving into pre- 
adolescence. The school group is im- 
portant to fifth-grade children, since 
they want to belong and to conform to 
their peers. Since they are reaching for 
independence, these children like to 
help in making decisions, even to the 
point of resenting the teacher who does 
not enlist their aid whenever possible. 
The range of ability is still exceedingly 
wide, but many children have attained 
proficiency in certain aspects of the 
skills that have been taught to them. 
Toward the close of the year, a few of 
the children start their prepubertal 
spurt of growth, experiencing important 
bodily changes, and their interests in 
school work and other activities may be 
inconsistent. 

Reading along individual lines of in- 
terest is encouraged, so there is a need 
for book collections and well-supplied 
libraries for these children. It might be 
said that they are in the exploratory 
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stage in reading, since the basic reading 
skills have now been well mastered by 
the majority of children. All special 
skills required for accurate and inde- 
pendent study are continued, with 
new ones added as needed. The chil- 
dren learn to skim, to select books, to 
find answers, and to prove a point. 
They learn to read to predict outcomes, 
to find the central thought, and to 
locate supporting ideas. 

Carrying out directions and complet- 
ing forms are taught. The use of refer- 
ence sources and the development of 
library skills are continued, with special 
remedial instruction in reading for 
those with serious problems. 

New speech activities, such as dic- 
tion, voice placement, and quality, and 
continued stress on the elimination of 
grammatical errors are part of the fifth- 
grade program. Recognition of the 
agreement of a subject and verb, using 
common marks of punctuation cor- 
rectly, understanding of capitalization, 
and the recognition of a simple sentence 
are also taught. Friendly and business 
letters are also included. 

Children are encouraged to memo- 
rize favorite poems and songs and to 
write original, imaginative, or factual 
paragraphs and some poetry. There is 
regular instruction in handwriting, with 
the constant use of good handwriting 
in all written work stressed. As a result, 
written work in pen and ink becomes 
more skillful. 

Careful attention is given to spelling, 
and nearly all children have a total of 
720 basic words added to their written 
vocabulary during this grade. Children 
have about 2,000 well-selected basic 
words in their written vocabulary at the 
close of fifth grade. 
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Language Arts in Grade Six. Within 
a sixth-grade classroom, there are likely 
to be several groups of children who 
differ markedly from each other in their 
level of physical maturity, each with its 
own interests and needs. These are pre- 
adolescents; some are still children, but 
some are starting their growth spurt, 
often accompanied by inner emotional 
conflicts. Although their interests are 
far-reaching, these children are likely to 
have vague ideas about abstract issues 
relating to adult life. Some are avid 
and capable readers of all types of 
books, but others still must have this 
interest and facility developed. 

The sixth-grade program includes the 
development and refinement of study 
skills, with wide reading for many pur- 
poses, 

Simple parliamentary procedures are 
begun. Speech activities, including con- 
versation, discussion, and dramatiza- 
tions, continue. Appropriate end punc- 
tuation, use of the comma to separate 
words or phrases in a series, the use of 
the colon, and capitalization of names 
are included in the program. The chil- 
dren know how to write business and 
friendly letters correctly. They are able 
to recognize incomplete sentences. 

When the children leave the sixth 
grade, their written vocabulary includes 
about 2,800 carefully selected core 
words, which account for the majority 
of spelling errors made by adults. They 
have learned how to proofread, when 
to drop the final e before ing, how to 
form plurals, and how to change a verb 
by adding d or ed. 

Practice in handwriting is continued, 
with emphasis on legible writing in all 
written work. The children are able to 
write well-organized reports, as well 
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as imaginative and informational para- 
graphs. They have been taught to or- 
ganize and outline before writing. 

Language Arts in the Junoir High 
School. Articulation between elemen- 
tary and secondary schools can vastly 
be improved through a well-planned 
junior-high-school language-arts pro- 
gram. As an extension of the elementary 
school program, designed to provide 
suitable experiences for youngsters at 
the junior-high-school age level, the 
program will include coordinated and 
continuous development of the reading, 
writing, and speaking skills that have 
been gained by the close of the sixth 
grade. 

Many junior high schools continue 
the developmental reading program 
through grades seven, eight, and, in 
some cases, nine. Far from being a pro- 
gram designed only for those young- 
sters whose reading has failed to reach 
a suitable level, the program is also 
intended for students who will need 
to refine their reading skills to prepare 
for increased study in the years ahead. 

With the close of the elementary- 
school program, continued experiences 
with written and oral communication 
skills is imperative for all students, 
whether more or less able. Such devel- 
opment is often centered in long-range 
units of study, planned jointly by the 
pupils and the teachers. Integration 
with other subject-matter areas be- 
comes a more difficult process, but it 
is of no less importance. In a depart- 
mentalized situation, teachers of the 
various subject-matter areas will do 
well to meet periodically to plan for the 
provision of necessary experiences in 
communication skills. 

Language Arts in the Senior High 
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School. Articulation of instruction be- 
tween the junior and the senior high 
school is also important. Each part of 
the language-arts program serves its 
own purpose and provides experiences 
suitable to the age level of the pupils 
involved. 

Attention to all the language arts 
skills should continue in the senior high 
school Many pupils will need addi- 
tional reading instruction to gain in- 
creased experience in skills of apprecia- 
tion, comprehension, vocabulary, and 
speed. Other pupils may require cor- 
rective or remedial reading help to en- 
able them to reach their maximum level 
of competency in reading. 

The teaching of written composition, 
including grammar, continues in the 
senior high school. Wider experiences 
are usually offered to senior high school 
pupils as they increasingly put into 
practice the knowledge and skill gained 
in their earlier school years. Each 
senior high school student should have 
ample experience in written self-expres- 
sion, whether it be of a creative or re- 
porting type. Differences in individual 
needs and abilities must, of course, be 
taken into consideration as these ex- 
periences are provided. 

Variations in levels of instruction can 
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effectively be provided by grouping 
pupils of different abilities in different 
classes. Suitable programs should be 
developed, usually before the grouping 
is undertaken, to provide learning ex- 
periences suitable to these particular 
levels. 


Developmental and Sequential 
Planning 


Language-arts programs that follow 
the growth patterns of children provide 
sequential learning that is based on the 
needs of children. The interrelation- 
ships of language become more ap- 
parent when reading, spelling, and 
written and oral communication are 
brought together in such a program, 
and the children are led to an under- 
standing of the importance of master- 
ing the basic skills involved in learning 
a language. 


For related information, see: 


Developmental Reading Programs 
Handwriting и 
Individualized Reading Programs 
Phonics 

Speech Education 

Spelling 


MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 


The program of mathematics is slowly 
changing from a program geared to the 
first half of the twentieth century to one 
patterned to meet the challenges of the 


second half. The teachers of mathe- 
matics in the schools, from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade, must be pre- 
pared to accept this challenge and pre- 
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pare themselves to meet it through an 
understanding of the new as well as 
the old, Teachers must prepare them- 
selves by studying the background of 
mathematics as well as the methods. 
They must familiarize themselves with 
the terminology and the concepts and 
develop the proficiency to provide dif- 
ferent experiences for the slow, aver- 
age, and rapid learner, using the same 
fundamental program. This section 
deals, therefore, with two aspects of the 
mathematics program: (1) what should 
be taught, and why; and (2) new con- 
cepts that must replace parts of the 
standard program or be incorporated 
into it. 


The Number System 


Mathematics is composed of symbols. 
These symbols have been developed to 
allow succinct expression of mathemati- 
cal problems, answers, and details. 

Our number system was invented by 
the Hindus and brought to Europe by 
the Arabs about a thousand years ago. 
The use of this particular system of 
numerals was probably preferred over 
the Roman system simply because of 
the latter's bulkiness, which made 
computation more difficult. It has since 
been refined and defined, and is now 
the integral basis of all mathematic 
computation. 

All societies have a number system 
upon which to base their computation; 
the one used in the United States is a 
system based on ten. Tens are further 
grouped into ten units, ten tens, ten 
hundreds, ten thousands, and so forth. 
This base of ten is important because 
it determines value of a number, as the 
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placement of a digit gives meaning to 
the number. 

The Placement of Numerals. The 
placement of a given numeral as it is 
written tells a great deal about it. Nu- 
merals are arranged in units, tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, and so forth. In our 
number system, identifying from right 
to left, the first place is the units place, 
the second the tens, the third the hun- 
dreds, the fourth the thousands, etc. In 
the numeral 1,368, the 8 means that 
there are eight units, the 6 means six 
tens, the 3 means three hundreds, and 
the 1 means one thousand. This system 
allows us to group in a relatively sim- 
ple way, to allow both understanding 
and easy manipulation. 

The Number System in Addition. 
The importance of the number system 
in understanding addition is paramount, 
since it gives a key to "carrying." In 
the following example, notice that the 
answer indicates there are two tens as 
a total: 


сх с ~ 


20 
In Ње past, considering another ex- 
ample with the same digits in the units 
place, we would have told children “to 
carry the 2.” 
27 


18 
5 


In fact, the teacher probably would 
have said, “Add the first column. Put 
down the zero and ‘carry’ the 2.” Of 
course, nobody quite knew why to carry 
the 2, but they did it because that was 
what they were told to do. 

If the child understands the number 
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system, he will realize that adding the 
column in the first example above is 
identical to adding the units column in 
the second example. The column of 
units equals 20, which he is able to 
group as two tens. He will realize that 
it is not possible to write the two tens 
in the units place, so he indicates that 
he has no units by placing a zero in this 
place. His two tens would be indicated 
in the tens place. Since he already has 
two tens and one ten in the tens place, 
these also must be considered. He adds 
two tens, two tens, and one ten for a 
total of five tens, which he then enters 
in the tens place. 

If the child has insight into the num- 
ber system, he understands that the 
same principle applies to “carrying” 
numbers over in all columns of addi- 
tion, from hundreds, to thousands, to 
ten thousands, and so forth. 

The Number System in Subtraction. 
You may recall that “in the good old 
days” we used to tell girls and boys to 
“borrow” from the next column when 
doing subtraction, What were we bor- 
rowing, and was it really borrowing? 
Did the children ever know why they 
were told this? 

If children understand the number 
system, a subtraction example of the 
following type should not be too diffi- 
cult for them to understand: 


431 
—997 


With an understanding of the num- 
ber system, a child realizes that he can- 
not take seven units from one unit, as 
this example asks him to do. As he con- 
siders the above example, he is aware 
that he really has more than one unit, 
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since he has also three tens and four 
hundreds. He realizes that 431 is larger 
than 297; therefore, he can take 297 
away from 431. 

The child will see that he can break 
up the three tens to secure the units 
he needs, so he converts one ten to 
units, leaving him two tens but giving 
him ten units to add to the one unit 
he already has, for a total of eleven 
units. Now he is able to take seven 
units away, leaving four units. He 
places the 4 in the units place. 

When he moves to the tens place, he 
knows he now has two tens. He knows 
that he cannot take nine tens from two 
tens, so he looks to the hundreds place 
and converts one of the hundreds into 
ten tens, which he adds to the two 
tens he already has, making a total of 
twelve tens. Since he is able to take 
nine tens from twelve tens, he writes 
three tens in the proper column. 

At the hundreds column, he knows 
he has removed one of the hundreds 
from there, leaving three hundreds, 
from which he takes two hundreds, writ- 
ing his answer in the hundreds place. 

The Number System in Multiplica- 
tion. In multiplication, as in addition 
and subtraction, an understanding of 
the number system provides a basis for 
placement of numerals that gives in- 
sight into the old-style “carrying.” In 
the following example, an understand- 
ing of the number system aids children: 

è 67 
2 
134 


When the child multiplies by the two 
in the unit column, his answer to 2 X 7 
(or two sevens) is 14. He places the 
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four where it belongs—in the units 
place—and he has one ten. When he 
multiplies 2 X 6 tens to find that it is 
tens, he adds the one ten he had re- 
maining and now writes thirteen tens, 
or one hundred and three tens, in the 
proper place. 

In the following example, his knowl- 
edge of the number system helps to 
eliminate any difficulty about indent- 
ing in multiplication: 

67 
22 


134 


134 
1474 


The numerals are written as shown 
above because of their very nature. We 
have already considered the multiplica- 
tion by two units. When the child is 
ready to multiply by the two tens, he is 
armed with his understanding of the 
number system. He multiplies by the 
unit place, which is 0 (or nothing), and 
enters 0 in that place, (Later on, this 
zero can be dropped, as is done in the 
above example.) He then multiplies by 
the two tens, knowing that when he 
multiplies by tens, his answer will go in 
the tens place. Two tens times seven 
units gives him 14 tens, so he places the 
4 in the tens column; two tens times six 
tens are twelve hundred, and adding 
the one ten he had left over gives the 
child thirteen hundreds. 


The Discovery Method 


Teachers must not only be concerned 
with the number system and its applica- 
tion to computations, but with the vari- 
ous methods of teaching computations 
and developing mathematical concepts 
and ideas. One of the most common 
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methods, which may be called the dis- 
covery method, provides a particular 
avenue of exploration and problem- 
solving in mathematical settings for the 
learner. 

Basically, the teacher provides an op- 
portunity for the student to explore 
various solutions to arithmetic situa- 
tions by presenting concrete material 
and evidence, then having the student 
move through abstract processes to 
reach a solution, using knowledge of 
the number system and the material as 
the basis for the solution. 

The method of arriving at a solution 
is not of particular importance; what 
matters is that logical conclusions are 
reached and that students have had 
the experience of using logic, abstract 
thinking, and computation to discover 
the answer. 

Before the discovery method is intro- 
duced to children in a pure mathemeti- 
cal setting, a good foundation in the 
meaning of our number system is vital. 
This also holds true through more ad- 
vanced mathematics, where an under- 
standing of various concepts and rela- 
tionships must be established and 
learned before effective mathematical 
techniques may be developed. 


Readiness as a Factor 


There is now sufficient evidence 
available to indicate that readiness fac- 
tors affect the learning of mathematics 
significantly. The extent of a student's 
ability to theorize or to see relation- 
ships and other abstract concepts plays 
an important role in his learning 
algebra, geometry, or any other mathe- 
matics. 

Perhaps two things have discouraged 
students from being successful in 
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mathematics. The first is the lack of 
genuine understanding of the how's and 
what's of mathematics, often caused by 
a teacher's failure to prepare his stu- 
dents for the tasks at hand. This often 
leads to frustration and a poor attitude 
toward mathematics. The second factor 
is a lack of understanding of the funda- 
mental manipulations and processes of 
mathematics. This lack, too, is often 
traceable to a need for better prepara- 
tion, both intellectual and psychologi- 
cal, for the tasks ahead. 

There are a number of types of readi- 
ness. А child's physical ability to 
manipulate concrete objects is a part 
of readiness for mathematics that can 
be emphasized in the kindergarten pro- 
gram. On the other end of the scale, 
a student's vocational needs may play 
à significant role in his readiness for 
advanced algebra. Regardless of the 
level, the teacher must be familiar with 
readiness factors, and with methods and 
means of developing them. 


The Place of Drill 


As the pendulum in the teaching of 
mathematics has swung from one ex- 
treme to the other, the question has 
been asked, “What is the place of drill 
in the mathematics program?" Drill 
does play a roll in the success of any 
activity a learner participates in, but 
the type of drill is important. The as- 
signment of an exorbitant number of 
examples to a student as a homework 
assignment, because of the belief that 
continued repetition will aid the learner 
in grasping a concept or idea, has little 
justification on the basis of the latest re- 
search. However, practice of computa- 
tions to a reasonable degree will assist 
the learner in fixing in his mind a par- 
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ticular process. This drill material 
should be evaluated and its results dis- 
cussed with the student. 

The terms drill and practice are fre- 
quently used interchangeably. Drill is 
practice, and practice does lead to in- 
tellectual growth. It is important that 
the drill or practice be meaningful, con- 
stitute an integral part of the total les- 
son, and then be evaluated and dis- 
cussed. Drill in any other context 
probably has little purpose. 


Grouping within the Classroom 


Whether or not grouping is feasible 
in the teaching of mathematics depends 
on the class organization and level. The 
more advanced the course and the 
more homogeneous the student com- 
position, the less is the necessity for 
grouping within the class. The less ad- 
vanced the course, such as elementary- 
school arithmetic, the more is the need 
for some type of grouping. 

Growth rates of children differ as sig- 
nificantly in mathematics as they do in 
reading or other subject areas, and to 
attempt to teach the same fundamen- 
tals, concepts, and understandings to 
the class as a whole will frustrate both 
the learner and the teacher. If sufficient 
time for arithmetical and other mathe- 
matical experiences is provided in the 
daily program, effective grouping pro- 
cedures will certainly play a significant 
role in the general mathematics pro- 


gram. 


Trends in Modern Mathematics 


To accomplish the objectives and 
goals of a mathematics program that 
reflects future needs, educators should 
take a new look at what is being taught 
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today and what should be taught. Al- 
though the traditional program will 
suffice as a basis of the mathematics 
program in the schools, educators must 
be prepared to substitute new ap- 
proaches, methods, and ideas for 
those that are ineffective in teaching 
children and preparing them to reach 
their maximum potential Within the 
mathematics program, the following 
principles could be applied to create 
functioning individuals for our society: 

1. Creative thinkers might be devel- 
oped by introducing the axioms of gen- 
eral number and the commutative, 
associative, and distributive laws in the 
elementary school program. Although 
we would not expect all students to 
fully master these ideas, the children 
would have been exposed to terminol- 
ogy that aids them when they are ex- 
posed to the axioms and laws in the 
secondary-school mathematics courses 
which will be demanded of many stu- 
dents in the future. 

2. Quantitative relationships should 
be taught. 

3. Ratio and proportion may be in- 
troduced during elementary school 
mathematics. 

4. The ideas of children should be 
accepted in mathematics as they apply 
to the development of generalizations 
and solution of problems. 

5. Sets and statistics may be taught 
in the secondary-school program. 

6. Logical reasoning must be em- 
phasized continually throughout the 
mathematics program. 

Т. An understanding of the real na- 
ture of proof should be stressed, rather 
than emphasizing the memorization of 
proofs until students lose interest in the 
geometries, 
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8. Meaning should be given first 
consideration in teaching mathe- 
matics. 

9. Emphasis must be given to major 
ideas and understandings, rather than 
rote counting or learning by drill. 

10. Pupils should be encouraged to 
generalize instead of studying arith- 
metical generalizations handed out by 
the teacher. 


Experimental Programs in 
Elementary Mathematics 


Throughout the country today there 
are many experimental programs that 
are attracting the attention of educators 
interested in improving mathematics 
programs in the elementary school. 

The University of Illinois Arithmetic 
Project, Urbana, Illinois, is working with 
pupils in grades one through seven in 
an experiment designed to provide 
more suitable content for elementary- 
school mathematics programs and to 
aid teachers in arriving at better meth- 
ods for the teaching of mathematics to 
elementary school children. The pro- 
gram, led by David A. Page, en- 
courages the use of the discovery 
method so that youngsters may arrive 
at their own conclusions as the result 
of inductive reasoning. The program is 
highly child-centered and starts the 
teaching of many mathematics concepts 
at an earlier period in the pupil's school 
life than is ordinarily expected. 

The Madison Project, an experimen- 
tal undertaking headed by Robert 
Davis of Syracuse University, includes 
pupils in grades four through nine. The 
program is centered around a two-year 
program in algebra that has been taught 
with success to selected fourth- and 
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fifth-grade pupils as well as to slower- 
learning pupils in seventh grade. 

The primary grades are being used 
for experimental purposes by Newton S. 
Hawley and Patrick Suppes, both mem- 
bers of the Stanford University staff at 
Stanford, California. The experiment is 
designed to determine the benefits of 
introducing principles of geometry to 
youngsters at an early age. Included in 
the program are lines, circles, and con- 
structions, with basic arithmetic knowl- 
edge incidental to the program allied, 
as it is with the reading program of the 
primary grades. 

Patrick Suppes is also associated with 
an experimental program that intro- 
duces set theory in first-grade classes 
in conjunction with their arithmetic 
program. If results of this program war- 
rant it, it is anticipated that a com- 
plete course of arithmetic connected 
with set theory may be developed for 
use in elementary schools. 

At Middletown Central School, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, W. W. Sawyer of 
the Wesleyan University staff has intro- 
duced the teaching of algebra to fifth- 
grade pupils for an hour each week. It 
is intended that this program will con- 
tinue with these selected students as 
they move upward through the elemen- 
tary grades. As in other experimental 
programs, the teaching of algebra to 
elementary-school youngsters includes 
heavy emphasis on the discovery 
method. 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group, directed by E. G. Begle of Yale 
University, involves grades three 
through six. This experimental program 
is also involved with the use of the dis- 
covery method, using a deductive ap- 
proach to reasoning to arrive at an 
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understanding of number properties 
and techniques. The program is de- 
signed to help children think critically 
and to use problem-solving techniques 
in which they use reasoning ability 
rather than memorization. 


Experimental Programs in 
Secondary Mathematics 


Many of the experimental programs 
that are now having ramifications in the 
elementary school are either involved 
in or began with the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

The University of Maryland Mathe- 
matics Projects has centered on grades 
seven and eight in order to determine 
when certain mathematical concepts 
can most effectively be taught. The 
Maryland study has been interested in 
cooperating with other experimental 
groups throughout the United States 
and has made its curricular material 
available to interested schools and cen- 
ters, as have other experimental 
projects. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics has set up a committee of 
sixteen members referred to as the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. Committee, 
which is appointed to study the mathe- 
matics curriculum and instruction in 
secondary schools. The committee con- 
cerns itself with grades seven through 
twelve, with emphasis on various 
phases of the teaching of mathematics, 
such as organization and administra- 
tion of the secondary-school mathe- 
matics program. À committee report 
was published in May, 1959. 

The Commission on Mathematics of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board has also been engaged in study- 
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ing mathematics in secondary schools. 
Two publications have been the result 
of this study: First, Program for College 
Preparatory Mathematics, and second, 
Appendices. Each of these publications 
contain recommendations regarding 
courses suitable for high school and 
college courses. Since the College En- 
trance Examination Board plays an im- 
portant role in determining the future 
of college-bound students, many educa- 
tors have been alerted by the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports 
published as a result of this study. 

The College Entrance Examination 
Board has also been engaged in the 
Advanced Placement Program. This 
program has been designed to encour- 
age secondary schools to provide ad- 
vanced classes for individuals particu- 
larly talented in a subject-matter area. 
Mathematics classes are included in the 
program, which seeks to establish 
courses in the high schools for academi- 
cally talented students so that they may 
receive credit from an institution of 
higher learning when they enter it in 
their first year. 

The University of Illinois has been 
actively engaged in the secondary- 
school mathematics program as well as 
that of the elementary school. Dr. Max 
Beberman has provided leadership to 
the University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics, which was initi- 
ated in 1952. Engaged in activities in- 
volving grades nine through twelve, 
this program has been one of the early 
pioneers in introduction of modern 
mathematics into the high school. 

The National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals formed a group 
in 1958 to prepare a suggested course 
of study in both science and mathe- 
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matics. The results of this study were 
published in the September, 1958, Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group has made recommendations re- 
garding the secondary-school program. 
Experimental textbooks have been de- 
veloped, as well as supplementary ma- 
terials that are being used in several 
schools throughout the country. 

National Defense Education Act and 
Mathematics. The National Defense 
Education Act has had important ef- 
fects on mathematics programs. The 
provisions of this Act have allowed 
schools to apply for and receive such 
classroom aids as multisensory devices, 
dynamic instruments, models, charts, 
films, calculating machines, and supple- 
mentary reading materials for students. 
In some states, important conferences 
on mathematics have been sponsored 
with N.D.E.A. funds. As a result of 
such stimulation, many schools have 
taken a new look at their mathematics 
curriculum and have revised their pro- 
grams, staffs, and in-service training 
efforts to provide increased effective- 
ness in the teaching-learning situa- 
tion. Consultative services can also be 
made available under Title III-B of 
the N.D.E.A. under certain circum- 
stances. 


Evaluation of Mathematics 
Programs 


With the considerable amount of ex- 
perimentation that has been taking 
place, it is undoubtedly time for some 
consolidation of results. Perhaps the 
next step is a thorough evaluation of 
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the various projects so that valid con- 
clusions may be considered by educa- 
tors throughout the country. After such 
an evaluation, it will be imperative that 
the results be made known to classroom 
teachers, or else the value of the activi- 
ties leading to conclusions will be lost. 
Experimental programs have already 
been of value, but their greatest value 
will be realized when classroom instruc- 
tion reflects the important strides that 
they have made. 

The importance of this evaluation is 
pointed out in Evaluation in Mathe- 
matics, 25th Yearbook, published by 
The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Washington, D.C., 1961. 


Publications 


Principles of the new approach to 
mathematics have been discussed in 


Section 15 
MUSIC PROGRAM 


The music program in most schools 
consists of a vocal program and an in- 
strumental program. The vocal program 
is usually part of the classroom program 
as well as an integral part of the activi- 
ties program for the school On the 
other hand, the instrumental portion of 
the music program is ordinarily pre- 
sented on an individual or small-group 
basis within the school's schedule and 
as a part of the activities program. In 
nearly every case, all children within a 
school participate in some type of vo- 
cal-music program, whereas the instru- 
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various publications. The following 

sources will provide information for the 

teachers of mathematics, both elemen- 
tary and secondary: 

Commission on Mathematics, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 
West 117th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 

University of Illinois, Committee on 
School Mathematics, Urban, Ill. 

Committee on the Undergraduate Pro- 
gram of the Mathematical Associa- 
tion of America, University of Kansas 
Bookstore, Lawrence, Kan. 

University of Chicago, College Mathe- 
matics Staff, University of Chicago 
Press. 

School Mathematics Study Group, 
Drawer 2502A, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Maryland Mathematics Study Group, 
University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


mental-music program is provided to 
specific students with particular inter- 
est in, or aptitude for, some musical 
instrument. 


Objectives of the Music Program 


Music is one of the arts that sur- 
rounds children and adults nearly every 
day of their lives as a result of radio 
and television. It is an art that provides 
entertainment for groups as well as in- 
dividuals. As a result, perhaps one of 
the most important goals of the music 
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program is developing appreciation and 
fondness for good music. 

Appreciation and fondness for music 
can be developed through (1) knowl- 
edge of the music itself, (2) participa- 
tion in making music, (3) exposure to 
good music under the supervision of a 
person who has knowledge of music, 
and (4) interpretation of what is heard 
so it becomes meaningful to the 
listener. 


Vocal Music in the Elementary 
School 


Vocal music programs, taught in the 
classroom by the regular teacher or a 
special music teacher, are found in 
more schools than are instrumental 
music programs involving individuals 
and small groups taught by an instru- 
mental music teacher. The balanced 
program provides for both learning op- 
portunities. 

The elementary-school music pro- 
gram is primarily concerned with de- 
veloping the enjoyment of music that 
results from an understanding of music 
and participation in making music. The 
program originates in the kindergarten, 
where children sing together, demon- 
strate. rhythms, and listen to their 
teacher play a piano or to records 
played on a phonograph. An effective 
elementary-school music program con- 
tinues throughout the elementary 
school grades. Specific time is provided 
daily for music, and the study of music 
"becomes an integral part of the chil- 
dren’s other studies. 

Rhythmic experiences are provided 
as a part of the program to offer oppor- 
tunities for creative expression and to 
promote understanding of fast and 
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slow, long and short, and the like. Vary- 
ing tempos are used, depending upon 
the age and physical development of 
the children. 

Singing games allow children to 
dramatize music and interpret the im- 
pressions they have gathered from lis- 
tening. Folk dancing affords a multi- 
tude of opportunities, not only for 
music education but also for under- 
standing the cultures of other peoples 
throughout the world. Social dancing 
helps to develop rapport between self- 
conscious boys and girls as well as pro- 
viding a social grace that can be used 
to advantage throughout the individ- 
ual's lifetime. 

In the elementary school, children 
participate in a great many singing ex- 
periences. These situations allow self- 
expression and communication without 
artificial aids, and they may lead to par- 
ticipation in choirs and choral groups 
in later years. Obviously, these oppor- 
tunities to sing are aimed at the devel- 
opment of the singing voice within the 
pattern of the children's vocal develop- 
ment. 

Understanding of music contributes 
to music appreciation. Encouraged as 
an outgrowth of interest, it leads to the 
interpretation of music symbols, part- 
singing, counter-melodies, choral har- 
mony, and rounds. 

Listening skills are readily developed 
as a result of participation in the music 
program, which offers many opportu- 
nities for such development. 


Instrumental Music in the 
Elementary School 


Experiences in playing musical in- 
struments are valuable in reaching the 
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goals of a well-balanced program. The 
program can be conducted in the pri- 
mary grades with rhythm bands, using 
such simple instruments as drums, 
rhythm sticks, wood blocks, cymbals, 
sand blocks, triangles, and bells. A more 
advanced instrumental music program 
may include nearly all the musical in- 
struments used by a band or orchestra. 
These instruments may be taught in- 
dividually or by sections that combine 
instruments that can be taught together. 
Lessons on instruments may commence 
in the fourth grade or sooner and con- 
tinue throughout the elementary school. 

When provisions are made for in- 
struction on musical instruments, all 
children and parents should be aware 
of the steps leading to acceptance into 
the program. Acceptance should be as 
democratic as possible so that those 
who are interested are able to qualify. 
All the children cannot participate, 
since time would not allow it, but those 
who are accepted should be selected in 
a fair manner. 


Vocal Music in the Secondary 
School 


Girls and boys in seventh and eighth 
grade may well be provided with a mu- 
sic program similar to that of the ele- 
mentary school. The classes are de- 
signed to increase knowledge about and 
appreciation of music, as well as to 
provide opportunities for all children 
to participate in the music program. 

During the years from the ninth to 
the twelfth grades, the music subjects, 
like other subjects, may become elec- 
tive in nature, organized so that musi- 
cally talented and ambitious youngsters 
can major or minor with a music 
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sequence prior to their graduation. 
Courses in music theory, harmony, 
music appreciation, and voice are typi- 
cal of those that might be provided in 
such a sequence. 

In addition, the high-school program 
may well include various vocal groups 
of an elective nature. Participation in 
vocal groups should be encouraged as 
a part of the high-school curriculum, 
since it offers the student an experience 
that will carry over into his adulthood. 
Vocal groups such as choruses and glee 
clubs may be organized for both the 
junior and the senior high school, par- 
ticularly in large combined junior-sen- 
ior high schools. 


Instrumental Music in the 
Secondary School 


A continuation of the instrumental- 
music program of the elementary 
School, the program extends into the 
later school years to provide recrea- 
tional opportunities as well as oppor- 
tunities to become skilled in perform- 
ance. The program enables pupils to 
participate in a music group and to 
improve their own solo performances. 
Special musical talents can be devel- 
oped through such programs, and for 
all who participate, a greater knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of music should be 
rewarding. 

This aspect of music education may 
culminate in the marching or concert 
band, the full symphony orchestra, and 
special ensembles. When the program’ 
is effectively developed from the ele- 
mentary school through high school, 
such groups become somewhat selective 
and require the cooperation of the par- 
ents and children. However, music or- 
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ganizations have become increasingly 
accepted as a part of the high-school 
curriculum. They meet during the reg- 
ular school day whenever scheduling is 
possible, since this avoids the necessity 
of a pupil choosing between music par- 
ticipation and other activities. 

In order to provide effective pro- 
graming, the high school should 
schedule music organization (1) to 
avoid conflict with other courses, (2) 
to allow a sufficient number of periods 
so that desirable standards can be 
reached and maintained, (3) to provide 
periods that are long enough to allow 
adequate time for rehearsals, and (4) 
to utilize space and personnel to the 
best possible advantage. 


Provision of Instruments 


The problem of furnishing instru- 
ments is often resolved by providing 
instruments from the school, requiring 
that the pupils furnish them, or a com- 
bination of both. When the school pro- 
vides instruments, the responsibility for 
supervision of maintenance, distribu- 
tion, and collection necessitates admin- 
istrative procedures. When pupils pro- 
vide their own instruments, they may 
purchase them or rent them. It is usu- 
ally unwise for a purchase to be made 
until the child’s interest and aptitude 
for the instrument of his choice are as- 
sured. In cases where instruments are 
rented, the renting agency may coop- 
erate with the school, but the school 
must be certain that all agencies are 
objectively considered. 

A combination plan involves the pur- 
chase by the school of unusually large 
or expensive instruments such as per- 
cussion, tuba, string bass, and the like, 
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which are offered to students for their 
use. Other instruments, usually those 
that are effective in solo performances, 
are then provided by the students them- 
selves. 


Vocal Ensembles 


Provision for the gifted must be a 
part of the regular school music pro- 
gram. In addition to opportunities for 
talented music students to perform in 
the best school groups, other outlets 
should be available, such as all-state, 
all-sectional, and all-conference groups. 
In the vocal music department, small 
vocal ensembles (such as quartets— 
girls’, boys’, and mixed; trios—both 
girls’ and boys’; double mixed quar- 
tets; double and triple trios; sextets; 
madrigal groups; and barbershop quar- 
tets) fill this need. These selected en- 
sembles give added experience in 
blending voices, developing stage pres- 
ence and poise, student leadership, mu- 
sicianship, and independence in public 
performance. 

Small ensembles also provide a train- 
ing ground to develop “sectional” heads 
or leaders for the larger choral groups. 
Moreover, they have the further advan- 
tage of interesting boys in choral work. 
It has been found that boys who de- 
velop a taste for choral singing through 
a small, select group carry over this 
interest to other performing groups and 
later adult life. 

To both the school and community, 
small groups are more easily available 
and function more readily for perform- 
ance than large groups. They supple- 
ment the program of the larger organi- 
zation and provide added variety and 
color to its program. An added advan- 
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tage is that small groups are easier to 
schedule; they may meet after regular 
school hours or in the evening at a 
student's home. Try-outs can be held 
very successfully during the first few 
weeks of the school year. 

The music teacher usually plays the 
role of a coach, acting as a guide in 
choosing music suitable for the group 
and for the occasion. A wide variety of 
music is readily accessible, in all ar- 
rangements and from all periods of mu- 
sical history. It is suggested that the 
teacher or students choose a student 
leader. 

Much good can be derived from par- 
ticipation in small ensembles. Emo- 
tional growth, a realization of the im- 
portance of cooperation and hard work, 
experience in budgeting time and ex- 
ercising self-discipline, sense of individ- 
ual responsibility, a feeling of accom- 
plishment, and the opportunity for 
service to the community are all bene- 
fits that help to prepare students for 
group participation in later life. 


Assembly Singing 


Wisely planned assembly singing is 
an ideal activity for unifying the school 
in a common purpose; it can be a 
happy, beneficial, and inspirational ex- 
perience. The success of an assembly 
“sing” depends for the most part on 
good leadership. The director should be 
a good musician, a good mixer, an en- 
thusiastic personality with an imagina- 
tive, quick mind, and a person who can 
command respect and draw the best 
from an assemblage of students. 

Suggestions for Assembly Singing 

1. Planning. Thorough planning be- 
forehand is imperative. The principal, 
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the music teacher, or a committee 
chosen for that purpose should all work 
together in a friendly, cooperative 
spirit. 

2. Assembly Seating. Various plans 
can be tried: by classes or homerooms; 
by voice parts; boys in front and girls 
in back (if response of boys is uncer- 
tain, this arrangement proves effec- 
tive); or with performing organizations 
in certain assigned places—for example, 
with the school choir on the stage to 
assist in introducing songs and in pre- 
senting incidental features of part-sing- 
ing and solos. 

8. Accompaniment. Good school sing- 
ing cannot be achieved without the 
services of a flexible piano accompanist 
who can play musically, improvise ap- 
propriately, and transpose when neces- 
sary. A good accompanist must have 
ability to follow the director with sensi- 
tivity. The use of a variety of instru- 
ments for accompaniment, when appro- 
priate to the atmosphere of the song, 
may also add sparkle to the assembly 
and give a fine instrumentalist, or an 
instrumental ensemble, a featured spot 
on the program. This is a good place 
to make use of recreational instruments 
such as the guitar, ukulele, banjo, ac- 
cordion, and harmonica. A microphone 
may be necessary to project these suf- 
ficiently to be heard by the students 
while they are singing. This should all 
be arranged and rehearsed beforehand, 

4. Song Materials. Songs used in as- 
sembly should be well selected to meet 
the broad interests and tastes of the 
wide variety of individuals. The mate- 
rial should be pleasurable enough to 
keep the interest and instructive enough 
to give some musical training. Songs 
should be of a variety of moods and 
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styles, with a desirable balance between 
standard popular songs and the tradi- 
tional American and European songs 
and hymns, Songs must be in a com- 
fortable range for the participants. They 
may be sung from memory, song books, 
slides, and printed song sheets. Variety 
in singing may be obtained through the 
use of songs with descants, harmoniz- 
ing, unison singing, rhythmic novelties, 
and in many other ways. Many compa- 
nies have categorized material of mod- 
erate cost for assembly singing. 


School Band and Orchestra 


A well-rounded instrumental pro- 
gram should begin with rhythm orches- 
tras or bands for young children in 
kindergarten, first, and second grades. 
Instruments of pitch, such as song bells 
and piano, can be introduced gradually, 
and other melodic instruments may be 
used during third and fourth grades, 
Many school systems start entire classes 
of children on song flutes, tonettes, flu- 
tophones, etc., in these grades. In grades 
five and six, an elementary-school or- 
chestra or band with legitimate instru- 
ments will be possible. The violin, cello, 
clarinet, flute, trumpet, trombone, and 
percussion instruments—the most com- 
mon instruments taught in the lower 
grades—can provide a fairly well. 
balanced instrumentation in these train- 
ing organizations, 

In junior high school, a program of 
variously graded instrumental lessons, 
classes, and ensembles should be соп. 
tinued and expanded as the need de- 
velops. Since no set age for starting 
instrumental music can be given, due to 
individual differences in musical matur- 
ation, beginning classes should again 
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be offered in the junior high school, 
Some instruments, such as tuba and 
string bass, whose playing demands arm 
length, stature, or strength, can well be 
begun at this age. 

During the senior-high-school grades, 
both an orchestra and a band should 
be available in at least one or two levels 
of attainment. The program should seek 
to give the individual something of in- 
trinsic worth through contact with an 
extensive repertoire, representing the 
best of the world's music, balanced by 
attention to theory, skill development, 
and listening. The quality of the music 
must always receive emphasis. A good 
instrumental director plans the program 
in a three- or four-year sequence so the 
growth of his students may follow a 
systematic path. 

The school should assume responsi- 
bility for providing a reasonable supply 
of the instruments. These usually are 
available to pupils on a rental basis, 
although some schools provide instru- 
ments on loan without charge. All mu- 
sic equipment should be of good qual- 
ity. Uniforms for large instrumental 
groups are usually purchased by the 
school. 

Figures V-1 and V-2 indicate a rec- 
ommended instrumentation of school 
bands and orchestras. 


School Choir 


Singing is the primary and most nat- 
ural form of musical expression that is 
readily available to boys, girls, and 
adults of all ages. Choral groups can 
effectively provide that means of self- 
expression, which helps every individ- 
uals social development. The vocal 
music teacher knows the ability of his 
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SCHOOL BANDS 


Tuba 


Percussion 


Harp 
Violin I 
Violin II 


2 
String Bass 0 
Percussion 2 4 
Harp 0 
Figure V-2. 

SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 
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Flute 1 2 
Oboe 0 1 
Clarinet 2 2 
Bassoon 0 1 
French Horn 2 2 
Trumpet 
Trombone 1 
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students and can form elementary 
choirs that can sing unison, two-part 
and three-part songs. Singing in the 
lower grades emphasizes enjoyment, 
and much beautiful music that is avail- 
able for these age groups provides in- 
terest as well as growth. 

The junior-high-school vocal-music 
program includes girls and boys' glee 
clubs or choirs, mixed choir, and small 
ensembles. Girls’ groups adapt well to 
two- and three-part arrangements when 
the alto part is not too low. The boys’ 
groups are composed of unchanged, 
changing, and changed voices. Three- 
and four-part materials in varying ar- 
rangements can be used, but they 
should be carefully chosen for voice 
ranges because of the changing voices 
of the boys. A mixed choir can perform 
four- and eight-part music, the latter 
especially in a three-year junior-high 
plan. The selection of music for the 
junior-high choral group is a very im- 
portant responsibility of the teacher. 
Junior-high singers are intellectually 
capable of understanding and enjoying 
a wide variety of music—folk songs, art 
songs, classics, contemporary music, 
and songs from opera and operettas. 
The limiting factors in selecting music 
are the voice ranges and technical re- 
quirements. 

Choral music flourishes in the senior 
high school because of the growing 
maturity of the voices and the bound- 
less enthusiasm of youth, which can be 
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channeled into meaningful and effec- 
tive choral experiences. Girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs or choirs, mixed choirs, and 
ensembles are the usual organizations 
at this level. Girls’ groups generally use 
three-part and four-part material. Boys’ 
glee club functions on a more mature 
level than in junior high school and 
should use carefully selected materials 
which include unison as well as ma- 
terial for part singing. The mixed choir 
should learn much four- and eight-part 
music, both accompanied and unaccom- 
panied. The students should become 
familiar with the representative music 
of all periods as well as the best current 
materials. Madrigals, spirituals, an- 
thems, folksongs, standard classics, and 
oratorios, as well as new releases, 
should be included in the choir reper- 
toire. The music should have a range 
that is comfortable and accessible to 
each individual section of the chorus. 

If the choir is a large organization, 
a group of student officers, section 
heads, or part leaders will assist greatly 
in managing the choir. 

The many young men and women in 
our high schools throughout the coun- 
try who participate in the choral pro- 
gram gives evidence of its worth. The 
program must be evaluated in terms of 
what is contributed to their lives; for 
students to receive its full benefit, the 
musical experiences must be character- 
ized by a high degree of excellence and 
the joy of endeavor. 
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Section 16 
NATURE STUDY 


The study of the physical environment 
as it is thought of today was preceded 
by a study of nature that involved field 
trips, called “nature walks.” These 
walks or trips were designed to aid 
children in observing natural scenes 
and objects in order to develop aesthetic 
appreciation and admiration. It was as- 
sumed that elementary-school children 
were mature enough to develop appre- 
ciation and understanding of the 
aesthetic qualities involved in the study, 
but scientists believed that any scien- 
tific content was inappropriate to chil- 
dren of elementary-school age. Perhaps 
one of the major reasons that the inclu- 
sion of nature study in the curriculum 
proved to be less than satisfactory is 
that the staff of the school was not 
ready to undertake the assignment. 


Adaptations of Nature Study 


As a result of many problems and 
difficulties that teachers encounter 
while working with youngsters of 
heterogeneous backgrounds in the 
study of nature, some modifications to 
the original program came about. The 
program was developed to include a 
study of specific natural objects in place 
of the abstract nature study undertaken 
previously. This modification, which 
came to be called the object lesson, was 
designed to develop the skills of obser- 
vation and analysis. Every minute part 
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of objects of nature such as flowers 
were dissected and studied. 


Study of Physical Environment 


In the modern elementary school, a 
unified and functional approach to un- 
derstanding the physical environment 
is practiced. Boys and girls need to 
understand how their physical environ- 
ment functions in relationship to them 
and how they must deal with it—not 
as a series of abstractions, but from 
direct experience. This is a primary 
developmental task. The child and his 
environment are interrelated, and the 
study of the physical environment in 
the modern school has as one of its aims 
the development of an understanding 
of this relationship. 

This is not to say that the many ele- 
ments of the physical environment are 
never studied, but they are studied in 
terms of their relationships to people 
rather than as discrete abstractions. An- 
swers to the following questions are 
sought through the experiences of 
pupils all the way through school, in 
their meaningful and purposeful study 
of elements of nature or physical envi- 
ronment: 

1. What happens to the land around 
us? 

2. What is the weather like? 

3. What can we see in the sky? 

4. How do plants and animals get 
along together? 
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5. How do plants live? 

6. How do animals live? 

As pupils study their physical envi- 
ronment throughout their science edu- 
cation in kindergarten through grade 
twelve, they engage in a variety of ap- 
proaches and techniques, including: 

1. Planning the solution of a prob- 
lem. 

2. Conducting original research on 
individual levels of ability. 

3. Suggesting hypotheses, 

4, Planning experimental 
dures. 

5. Recognizing and stating a prob- 
lem. 

6. Making conclusions. 


proce- 


Section 17 
PHONICS 


Phonics is a method of simplified 
phonetics used for the teaching of read- 
ing. Phonetics is the science of dealing 
with word sounds. Phonics is involved 
with the word sounds as reproduced in 
the written word; it requires much less 
study of such matters as diacritical 
markings, technical terms, and a 
phonetic alphabet. 

Whether or not to teach by using 
phonics has been a major source of con- 
cern to educators and a cause for fre- 
quent and violent criticism of reading 
and spelling programs in the public 
schools. The use of phonics in spelling 
and reading instruction has been vari- 
ously considered nonessential, essential, 
or incidental. 
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7. Illustrating applications. 

8. Writing original work in note- 
books. 

9. Preparing charts and models. 

10. Making oral reports to the class. 

ll. Performing demonstrations for 
the class. 


12. Caring for “living science” 
projects. 
13. Planning, implementing, and 


evaluating field trips. 
14, Writing and reporting on obser- 
vations. 


For related information, see: 


Science Program 


Essential Teaching of Phonics 


There are educators who believe that 
the teaching of phonics is the key to all 
learning in reading and in spelling. Pro- 
grams of this nature, which deal with 
sounds and their representation by sym- 
bols, have been referred to as the “grunt 
and groan” system of learning reading 
and spelling. They may involve charts 
of sounds in isolation from words so 
that children drill on the sounds—such 
as C, ch, st, and ing, among many others 
—without considering them as parts of 
words. 

Isolating instruction in phonics in this 
way may be as detrimental to learning 
as ignoring them entirely. The English 
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language is actually not a phonetic lan- 
guage, and the sounds used in one word 
may not be spelled at all like the same 
sounds in another. In view of this, most 
educators believe that teaching phonics 
in isolation does not bring to bear all 
the skills necessary in using them 
effectively in reading and in spelling. 


Nonessential Teaching of Phonics 


There have been times in the history 
of education, however, when some edu- 
cators came to believe that the teach- 
ing of phonics was completely non- 
essential. Unfortunately, when phonics 
are ignored in reading and spelling 
instruction, the learner is forced to de- 
velop an excessively large sight vocabu- 
lary; each word becomes a matter of 
memory unless the learner can develop 
generalizations that help him to deal 
with new words in his reading and 
spelling. In the initial stages of reading, 
of course, sight vocabulary is necessary 
to develop a basis for the use of skills 
that will apply to similar words, but 
memorization without the benefit of 
helpful skills grows less effective as 
more words are met and needed to read 
advanced material, 

The sight approach to the teaching 
of reading may fail the learner when 
the vocabulary load increases. All the 
words cannot be recognized at sight, 
and without workable skills, the learner 
needs someone to tell him what each 
word is before he can adopt it into his 
reading vocabulary. 


Incidental Teaching of Phonics 


The use of phonics in the teaching- 
learning situation has also been done in 
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a somewhat incidental manner—that is, 
phonics are considered to be a minor 
skill and approached in a somewhat off- 
hand manner. This results in an un- 
planned approach that may not serve 
the best interests of the learner. Edu- 
cators using this approach may use 
phonic skills only for helping retarded 
readers or when the pupil experiences 
difficulties. Although this is probably 
better than ignoring phonics com- 
pletely, the incidental approach seems 
to deprive pupils of a valuable skill that 
they can use throughout their lives. 


Planned Teaching of Phonics 


Nearly all modern reading programs, 
whether developmental or individual- 
ized, include a planned program for 
the teaching of phonics, thus providing 
a useful tool that students can use to 
deal with unfamiliar words. 

Of course, phonics are not the entire 
answer to efficiency in learning to read. 
Other skills are also needed for this 
complicated process. The use of the 
word in a sentence, for example, has a 
great bearing on recognition of the 
word. For example, He read the book 
and He will read the book include two 
words that are spelled identically. 
Phonics would not help the pupil to 
distinguish between the pronunciation 
of the two, let alone the meaning; the 
use of context clues is essential to com- 
plete mastery of reading. 

The configuration of the word is an- 
other important element in learning to 
read. For example, it is sometimes easier 
for a child to recognize the word 
elephant than it is to recognize the 
word where. The former word has a 
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particular distinction in the height of 
the letters and the general shape of the 
word; the word where is often confused 
with similar words, such as what and 
when. 

Structural analysis is another impor- 
tant aspect of word recognition. This 
involves breaking the word into sylla- 
bles. Syllabication helps in using the 
dictionary, and it also helps in knowing 
how to break a word at the end of a 
line. Children can tap out the syllables 
in a word and then arrive at generaliza- 
tions that will help them to understand 
helpful principles, such as the principle 
that there is a syllable for every 
sounded vowel in a word. 

In any case, phonics should be a 
planned part of the reading program, 
taught in conjunction with the use of 
the other important reading skills. Even 
though the English language is notori- 
ous for its lack of consistency in sounds, 
phonics and phonetic analysis are of 
great value in recognizing new words 
when they are met. 

The recognition of a word at sight is, 
of course, the ultimate goal for efficient 
reading. Phonics and other word analy- 
sis skills are designed for helping the 
students to meet words that cannot be 
recognized at sight; through the use of 
such skills, these words become a part 
of his reading vocabulary and can be 
automatically read without delay. For 
this reason, meaningful drill on vocabu- 
lary is important as an integral part of 
reading instruction. The fast reader will 
scarcely consider the individual words; 
he reads for the thought of the phrase, 
the passage, and the selection, and he 
cannot be deterred by the small parts 
of any of these. 
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Systematic Teaching of Phonics 


Nearly all basal reading programs 
provide for the systematic teaching of 
phonic skills. The sequence of develop- 
ment of such skills may vary from series 
to series, but some system is needed, 
even in individualized reading pro- 
grams, which must have some system- 
atic progression so that youngsters who 
do not have a textbook-planned pro- 
gram are not deprived of an orderly 
approach to vital reading skills. 

The phonic skills necessary to a 
systematic reading program may be de- 
veloped in various sequences. Gener- 
ally, it will be desirable to give atten- 
tion to the following: 

l. Beginning consonant sounds of 
words. 

2. Rhyming parts of words. 

3. Consonant blends. 

4. Vowels and final consonants. 

5. Syllabication. 

6. Word endings such as ed, er, and 


7. Suffixes, 

8. Prefixes. 

9. Roots. 

10. Stress or accent of the word. 


Development of Generalizations 


As the pupil begins to listen to sounds 
and understand the letters that make 
them, he can, with the teacher's guid- 
ance, develop certain generalizations or 
tules. Because of the strange arrange- 
ments and unphonetic aspects of the 
English language, generalizations be- 
come more meaningful if children dis- 
cover similarities in sounds for them- 
selves; from these similarities, they are 
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then led to develop generalizations that 
they can apply to similar situations in 
the future, For example, the child hears 
a sound, which he learns to recognize. 
Then he is taught the letters that make 
that sound, such as the beginning 
sounds in words like boy, bird, and 
bag. From this knowledge, he is able 
to develop a generalization that words 
with the same beginning sound as boy 
begins with a b. This generalization 
helps him to recognize other words that 
begin with b. 

His next step, depending upon the 
program that is being used for instruc- 
tion, may be the development of recog- 
nition of vowels sounds and the letters 
that constitute such sounds on the 
printed page. He may learn from this 
the generalization that a vowel usually 
has a long sound in a word that ends 
with e, and that the final e is silent. 

He might then proceed to the recog- 
nition of the sound of consonant blends 
and the letters that constitute each 
sound. For example, he may be exposed 
to words like blue, black, and blow. 
When he identifies the sounds, he then 
may be exposed to consonant blend bl, 


Section 18 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The physical-education program is an 
integral part of the curriculum for all 
students. It is a definite and functional 
medium of education that aims to de- 
velop the pupil's physical, social, emo- 
tional, and mental capacities to the 
optimum. 
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so that he develops a generalization that 
these letters indicate that the word will 
begin like black. 


Phonics and Instruction 


Whatever the systematic approach 
decided upon, children are aided by an 
understanding of generalizations that 
help them to analyze many words 
through the use of phonics. The sight- 
word method is insufficient, although it 
may be necessary in the beginning 
stages of reading instruction to give a 
child a basis with which to compare 
the new words he will meet. As he de- 
velops reading skills, including the use 
of phonics, that help him in his reading, 
he will become more aware of the im- 
portance of the dictionary, which in- 
corporates help in the sounding of 
words, their syllabication, and their 
meanings. The use of the dictionary 
becomes an essential part of the reading 
program; it helps a child to use the 
skills he has developed and to under- 
stand how the generalizations he uses 
to recognize new words may be ap- 
plied. 


Physical education should contribute 
to the development of the individual; 
it should be a genuine harmonizing 
education in concept and practice, help- 
ing each individual to add to the inner 
satisfactions that are fundamental to 
real happiness. This phase of the cur- 
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riculum should promote vigorous 
health, healthy mental and emotional 
behavior and developmental patterns, 
safety skills, hygiene habits, and social 
activities that have immediate and per- 
manent value to each pupil. 

Physical-education experiences should 
provide students with instruction in 
activities and skills that have carry-over 
value to adult life. In an age in which 
leisure time is increasing, the physical- 
education program has a responsibility 
for contributing to the fuller active life 
of each individual. Guided and directed 
learning experiences in this area con- 
tribute to the building of more produc- 
tive and effective citizens. 
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Aims and Objectives 


The educational aims and objectives 
to which health and physical education 
instruction should contribute are health 
and physical fitness, social efficiency, 
and culture. The diagram in Figure V-3 
shows these aims and objectives and the 
interrelationship between the areas of 
health and physical education. 

The major aims and objectives of 
health and physical education in- 
clude: 

1. Inculcating health habits for today 
and tomorrow, not so much to give 
knowledge as to provide ways and 
means for wholesome living. 


Figure V-3. 
HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
An educational objective A method of education 
that includes three that serves three 
programs objectives 


HEALTH TEACHING 
through 


Inculcation of Courage 
PROTECTION health HEALTH Initiative including 
through habits DEVELOPMENT perseverance / Appreciations 
Hygienic en- and through Self- of 
vironment, information Large muscle Control Physical laws 
Health examin- concerning activities, etc, "Fair Human nature 
ations, Disease Safety including Play" Achievement 
control, Ac- Sanitation Organic growth Sympathy Rhythm and 
cident preven Nutrition Vitality Cooperation Music 
tion, Home Physiology Skills Loyalty 
visits, Social Hygiene etc, 
Mental etc, etc. 


etc. 


including 
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2. Developing physical abilities and 
psychomotor controls by providing a 
wide, rich program of activities that 
demand and increase neuromuscular 
skills. 

3. Encouraging the development of 
good sportsmanship, thus building 
character and better citizenship. 

4. Building organic fitness through 
activities selected to increase the 
pupil's strength, endurance, agility, 
flexibility, and capacity to meet the 
physical demands of today and tomor- 
row. 

5. Generating among the students 
meaningful, vitalized recreational habits 
and interests that will carry over into 
worthy adult hobbies and avocations. 

6. Practicing good citizenship skills 
through the kind of physical competi- 
tion that develops good sportsmanship. 
Physical competition should exist pri- 
marily to provide a pupil with the op- 
portunity to: 

a. Develop skills. 
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b. Find pleasure and enjoyment 
through participation. 

c. Give healthy recognition to the 
individual and the group. 

d. Improve himself and his per- 
sonality through the develop- 


ment of: 

(1) Self-control and confi- 
dence. 

(2) Decision-making proc- 
esses, 


(3) Good leadership and fol- 
lowership. 
e. Test individuals under varied 
conditions and circumstances. 
f. Train individuals to accept win- 
ning and losing graciously. 


Activities 

A number of activities developed to 
meet the aims and objectives of the 
physical-education program are pre- 
sented for the teacher's selection. 


I. PRIMARY Graves 


Creative and Dramatic 
Activities 


The Hunter 

Circus Clowns 
Rocking Horse 

At the Airport 
Playing in the Leaves 
At the Zoo 

Tin Soldiers 

The Merry-Go-Round 
Christmas Snowflakes 
Baby Birds 

Jack Frost 
Grandfather’s Clock 
At the Beach 
Gathering Flowers 
The Toy Shop 
Building a House 
March Winds 


At the Seashore 
Christmas Toys 

Skating 

Washington Cherry Tree 
Halloween 

Preparing for Thanksgiving 
Swimming 

Indians 

The Fire 

Farm Chores 

Countries 

Automobiles 

A Day at the Playground 
Newsboy 

Modes of Travel 
Thanksgiving 

Pilgrims 

Santa Claus Visit 

Mining Coal 

Washing Clothes 
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The Eskimos 
George Washington 
Moving Day 

The Wind 
Repairing Roads 
Making a Garden 
Cleaning House 
Policeman 
Climbing Ladders 


Singing Games 


Did You Ever See a Lassie? 
Farmer in the Dell 

Here We Go Looby Lou 

Go Round and Round the Village 
The Muffin Man 

Old Roger 

A-Hunting We Will Go 


Fundamental Rhythms 


Animal Rhythms 


Ducks 

Camels 

Horses 
Elephants, etc, 


Play and Character 
Rhythms 

Swings 

See-Saws 

Fairies 

Witches 

Giants 

Dwarfs, etc. 


Dances 


How Do You Do, My Partner? 
Baa Baa Black Sheep 

Hickory Dickory Dock 

Little Miss Muffet 

Rig A Gig Gig 

Shoemaker’s Dance 

Danish Dance of Greeting 
Two Little Blackbirds 

Ride a Cock Horse 

Sevens and Threes 
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Push the Business On 
Marusaki 
Chimes of Dunkirk 


Metric 


Basic Dance Steps 
Basic Movement and Phrasing 
Swinging and Sustained 


Dances (Square and Folk) 


Ace of Diamonds 
Crested Hen 

Humpty Dumpty 
Jolly Is the Miller 
Heel and Toe Polka 
Patty Cake Polka 
Mexican Social Dance 
Swedish Clap Dance 
Captain Jinks 


Group Games 


Brownies and Fairies 
Cat and Mice 
Crossing the Brook 
Run Rabbit Run 
Squirrels in Trees 
Frog in the Middle 
Drop the Handkerchief 
I Saw 

Old Mother Witch 
Simple Tag 

Slap Jack 

Toss Ball 

Charlie Over the Water 
Teacher Ball 

Lame Fox Tag 

Bird Catcher 
Sleeping Beauty 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat 
Cats, Peas, Beans 
London Bridge 

The Swing 

Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush 
Skip to My Lou 
Boiler Burst 

Center Base 

Hill Dell 

Red Light 

Dodge Ball 

Bean Bag Circle Toss 
Fire Engine 

Flying Dutchman 
Statues 
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Follow the Leader 
Circle Kick Ball 
Prison Dodge Ball 
Red Rover 

Bullets 

Queen Ball 
Boundary Ball 
Long Base 

Line Soccer 

Kick Ball (Simple) 
Back to Back 

Bird Catcher 

Circle Stride Ball 
Flowers and Wind 
Fox and Squirrel 
Gardner and Scamp 
Have You Seen My Sheep? 
Lame Fox 
Midnight 

Partner Tag 

Run for Your Supper 
Ball Puss 

Ring Catch Ball 
Black Tom 

Call Ball 

Spider and Flies 
Simple Dodge 


Relays 


Simple 
Ball Pass Relay 
Ten Trips 
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Overhead 

Arch Ball 

Bean Bag Ring Throw 
Stoop and Stretch 
Cross Over Relay 
Gallop Relay 


Self-Testing 
Tumbling 


Forward Roll 
Successive Rolls 
Balance an Object 
Bear Walk 

Lying to Sitting 
Frog Jump 

The Frog Leap 
Crab Walk 

Duck Walk 
Human Rocker 
Through the Stick 
Kangaroo Leap 
Successive Backward Rolls 
Cartwheel 

Frog Hand Stand 
Running Forward Rolls 
Rope Climbing 
Dive Over One 
Review of Rolls 
Backward Roll 
Animal Walks 
Rope Climbing 
Indian Squat 


II. INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Rhythms and Dances 


Little Man in a Fix 
Sicilican Circle 

Minuet 

Push the Business On 
Money Musk 

The Hesitation Waltz 
Lady Around the Lady 
Grape Vine Twist 
Forward Six 

Ladies in the Center 
O Susanna 

Heads and Sides 
Introduction to Modern Ballroom Dance 
Ace of Diamonds 
Polka Couple Dance 
Finnish Reel 

Irish Washerwoman 


Virginia Reel 

Take a Little Peek 

Cast of Six 

Old Man from Arkansas 

Swing Like Thunder 

Social Mixers 

Advanced Animal and Character 
Rhythms 

Tumbling Rhythms 

Play Rhythms 


Dances 


Norwegian Mountain March 
Dutch Couple Dance 
Hansel and Gretel 
Children’s Polka 

Yankee Doodle 

Pop Goes the Weasel 
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Tantoli 

Coming Through the Rye 

Basic Instructions for Square Dancing 
Virginia Reel 

Swing the Corner Lady 


Self-Testing 


Heel Touch 

Full Squat 

Knee Dip 

Wheel Barrow 

Human Ball 

Fish Hawk Dive 

Knee Jump 

Rope Work 

Forward Roll, Legs Crossed 
Forward Roll, Holding Toes 
Back Spring 

Leap Frog 

Back Bend 

Cartwheel 


Stunts and Tumbling 


Single Hand Cart 
Chinning 

Rope Climbing 

Back to Back Pull Over 
Skin the Snake 

Standing High Jump 
Standing Broad Jump 
Soccer Kick for Distance 
Softball Throw 

40-Yard Dash 

50-Yard Dash 

Indian Wrestle 

Baseball Throw for Accuracy 
Baseball Throw for Distance 
Batting for Distance 
Dive into Forward Roll 
Spring Board 

Neck Springs 

Hand Springs 

Pyramids 

Rope Climbing 


Games 


Four Trips 
Squat Tag 
Three Deep 
Club Snatch 
Bombardment 
Spud 

Last Couple Out 
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King’s Guard 
Indian Club Guard 
Corner Spry 
Catch of Fish 
Numbers Change 
Japanese Tag 
Kick Ball 

Team Dodge Ball 
Bat Ball 

End Ball 

Long Ball 

One Old Cat 

Pin Soccer 

Soft Ball 

Soccer Dodge Ball 
Meat Ball 

New Comb 

Ball Tag 

Hit Pin Baseball 
Corner Ball 


Recreational 


Table Tennis 
Shuffleboard 
Horse Shoes 
Nock-Hockey 
Kick-It 
Po-Go 
Tether Ball 
Bowling 


Games—Relays 


Backward Walk Relay 
In and Out Relay 
Rope Jumping 

Run and Throw Back 
Soccer Relay 
Hopping Relay 

Stunt Relay 

Carry and Fetch 
Home Base Relay 
Walking Relay 
Chariot Race Relay 
Crossed Leg Relay 
Pass and Squat 
Object Balance Relay 
Formation Relays 


Athletics 


Modified Soccer 
Basketball 
Softball 

Soccer 
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Volley Ball 
Track and Field 
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Touch Football 
Field Hockey 


III. Junior AND Senior Нісн SCHOOL 


Physical Education 
7th Grade: Girls 


Soccer Skills, Modified Game 

Hockey Skills 

Individual Sports 

Skill, Test 

Self-Testing Activities 

Body Mechanies and Condition 
Exercises 

Marching and Calisthenics 

Coed Recreation 

Volley Ball Skills—Lead-ups 


Volley Ball Skills 

Basketball Skills; Modified Game 
Dance—Folk and Square 
Gymnastics—Apparatus 
Stunts—Tumbling 

Body Mechanics—Condition Exercises 
Coed Recreation 

Skill Test 


Soft Ball Skills, Modified Game 
Outdoor Volley Ball 

Brush-up Hockey 

Track and Field 

Recreational Games 

Paddle Tennis 

Skill Test 

Body Mechanics—Condition Exercises 


8th Grade: Girls 


Soccer Skills 

Hockey Skills—Modified Game 

Skill Test 

Individual Sports 

Self-Testing Activities 

Body Mechanics—Condition Exercises 
Marching 

Coed Recreation 

Volley Ball Skills—Game 
Appreciation Unit 


Volley Ball Conditioner 
Basketball Skills—Modified Games 
Gymnastics—Apparatus 
Dance—Folk, Social 

Skill Test 


Body Mechanics 
Coed Recreation 


Softball Skills 
Track and Field 
Individual Sports 
Paddle Tennis 
Brush-up Hockey 
Body Mechanics 
Coed Recreation 
Skill Test 


9th Grade: Girls 


Soccer 

Introduction to Speed Ball 
Hockey Skills—Official Game 
Skill Test 

Individual Sports 

Body Mechanics 

Marching 

Coed Recreation 
Appreciation Unit 


Volley Ball 
Basketball 
Gymnastics 
Self-Testing Activities 
Dancing—Social, Folk 
Body Mechanics 
Coed Recreation 
Skill Test 


Softball Skill—Official Game 
Individual Sports— 
a) Archery 
b) Tennis 
Track and Field 
Coed Recreation 
Skill Test 


10th Grade: Girls 


Speed Ball—Official Game 
Hockey 

Skill Tests 

Individual Sports 
Badminton (indoor) 

Body Mechanics 

Coed Recreation 
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Gymnastics 

Volley Ball 

Basketball 

Self-Testing Activities 
Dance—Social, Modern 
Bowling 


Softball 

Archery (Junior Columbia Round) 
Tennis 

Badminton (outdoor) 

Golf Skills—Introduction 

Track 

Brush-up Hockey 

Coed Recreation 


11th and 12th Grade: Girls 


Hockey 

Speed Ball 

Individual Sports (Optional) 
Body Mechanics 

Skill Test 

Coed Recreation 
Introduction to Golf 


Volleyball 

Basketball 

Gymnastics 
Dance—Modern, Social 
Coed Recreation 


Soft Ball 

Individual Sports—Tennis, Archery, Golf, 
Hand Ball, Horse Shoes 

Introduction to Fencing 

Body Mechanics 

Coed Recreation 


Physical Education 
7th Grade: Boys 


Touch Football 
Soccer 
Vigorous Games (Speed) 


Gymnastics 
Dance 
Wrestling 
Volley Ball 
Basketball 
Vigorous Games 
Coed Recreation 


Soft Ball 
Track 
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Hand Ball 
Field Hockey 
Flicker Ball 


8th Grade: Boys 


Touch Football 
Soccer 
Vigorous Games 


Gymnastics 
Dance 
Wrestling 
Volley Ball 
Basketball 
Vigorous Games 
Coed Recreation 


Softball 
Track 


9th Grade: Boys 


Touch Football 
Soccer 
Vigorous Games 


Basketball 

Gymnastics 

Social and Square Dances 
Wrestling 

Volley Ball 

Coed Recreation 


Softball 

Track and Field 
Hand Ball 
Coed Recreation 
Archery 

Field Hockey 
Flicker Ball 


10th Grade: Boys 
Touch Football 


Soccer 
Vigorous Games 


Basketball 

Gymnastics 

Social and Square Dances 
Wrestling 

Volley Ball 

Coed Recreation 


Softball 
Track 
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Hand Ball 
Archery 
Field Hockey 
Flicker Ball 


llth Grade: Boys 


Touch Football 
Soccer 

Coed Recreation 
Badminton 
Hand Ball 
Games 


Basketball 
Gymnastics 
Wrestling 

Coed Recreation 
Games 


Baseball 

Soft Ball 
Track 

Tennis 
Archery 
Field Hockey 
Flicker Ball 
Golf 


Section 19 
RHYTHM BANDS 


The rhythm band will help youngsters 
to gain a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of music in the elementary 
school. The rhythm band consists of a 
group of players of percussion instru- 
ments, These instruments, selected for 
the purpose of creating and developing 
the sense of rhythm, are used in form- 
ing the rhythm band as soon as pupils 
have demonstrated their abilities to 
clap or step out simple rhythms. 


Educational Values 


. The rhythm band has many educa- 
tional values in the classroom. Among 
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12th Grade: Boys 


Touch Football 
Soccer 

Coed Recreation 
Badminton 
Hand Ball 
Games 


Basketball 
Gymnastics 
Wrestling 

Coed Recreation 
Games 


Baseball 

Soft Ball 
Track 

Tennis 
Archery 
Field Hockey 
Flicker Ball 
Golf 


For related information, see: 


Health Education 


other things, it (1) provides opportuni- 
ties for interesting experiences in self- 
expression, (2) aids in developing 
musical discrimination, (3) helps de- 
velop powers of concentration, (4) 
develops cooperation and teamwork, 
(5) encourages leadership and inde- 
pendence, and (6) promotes greater 
enjoyment and appreciation of music. 

Through experiences in the rhythm 
band, pupils develop the habit of listen- 
ing carefully and interpreting what 
they hear. The general practice of the 
teacher is (1) to play a selection on the 
piano or phonograph while the class 
listens attentively for the purpose of de- 
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ciding which instruments should go 
with certain parts of the music selec- 
tion; (2) to discuss with the class char- 
acteristics of the music selection played, 
and suggest different instruments that 
could be used; and (3) to have the class 
or a group play the music selection. 
This practice provides for pupil-teacher 
discussion of ideas and opinions about 
musical facts, tone qualities, uses of 
certain instruments, comparison of 
sounds made by people and instru- 
ments, moods of music, and ensemble 
playing. 


Introduction of Instruments 


Instruments of the rhythm band are 
introduced by name to pupils in the 
classroom, with a demonstration of each 
instrument by the teacher. The simplest 
percussion instruments are introduced 
first, and as pupils gain in their ability 


Section 20 
SAFETY EDUCATION 


Safety education should include in- 
struction in fire safety laws and proce- 
dures, air-raid drills, bicycle safety, and 
programs applicable to safety from ac- 
cidents in the home and school. Any 
type of safety program should contain 
the following elements: 

Knowledge of what to do in an emer- 
gency. 

Skills to aid in safeguarding the indi- 
vidual and others. 

Attitudes of safety-consciousness re- 
garding accidents. 

Appreciation for the use of fire, 
bicycles, and the like. 
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to use them, other instruments are 
added. The most commonly used in- 
struments are rhythm sticks, triangles, 
bells, cymbals, tambourines, and drums. 
In the beginning, it is a good idea for 
the teacher to rotate the instruments 
among the pupils; as they progress, in- 
struments can be distributed according 
to individual abilities in the class or 
group. A well-supplied record store can 
aid with good records that give selected 
exercises and instructions for the begin- 
ing rhythm band. For the beginning 
rhythm band, such familiar songs as 
"Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star" and 
"Baa, Baa, Black Sheep" are good exer- 
cises in contrasting rhythms, counting 
and accenting beats, and developing 
the rhythmic sense. 


For related information, see: 


Music Education 


Automatic response to emergency 
signals. 

Application of safety program to the 
child's environment. 

Responsibility for the child's own 
safety. 

Cooperation in preventing acci- 
dents. 

Self-Control if accidents occur. 


Safety-Education Programs 


All schools should establish programs 
of instruction in safety education that 
are as highly correlated with other 
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learning activities as possible. This will 
help give meaning to the instruction. 
For example, through the science pro- 
gram the child learns what fire is, its 
value, and its destructive potential. 
Through social studies programs, he 
learns to understand and respect others 
in the group, and the possibility of acci- 
dents that result from thoughtlessness 
and horseplay is reduced. 

The teacher and the administrator, 
working cooperatively with the stu- 
dents in the classroom (in the case of 
elementary-age children) or the school 
council (in the secondary school), 
should organize a code of behavior and 
practices that the students will accept 
and abide by. This code will tend to 
reduce accidents in the school, the 
home, and the streets by a signficant 
degree. 

An area of the safety program that 
must receive attention from educators 
is safety on school busses. As the trans- 
portation programs of most school dis- 
tricts expand, more children are being 
transported, more busses are on the 
road, and the accident potential is in- 
creased, 

The following check lists, although 
not exhaustive, will serve as guides to 
teachers in developing a meaningful 
safety program. 

Check List for Fire-Prevention Edu- 
cation at Home and School. 

1. Does the child know and follow 
responses to the signals and rules for 
fire drills? 

2. Is the child able to follow the 
rules in case of fire? 

3. Does the child respond without 
unwarranted fear in times of emer- 
gency. 

4. Does the child know places used 
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in an emergency and understand the 
need for keeping them clear? 

5. Does the child know that careful 
habits prevent fires? 

6. Does the child know that a clean, 
orderly school or home is less likely to 
catch fire, and does he help to keep 
them orderly? Does he realize that rub- 
bish, especially oily rubbish, catches 
fire easily? 

7. Does the child know the danger 
connected with matches, open fires, 
electrical outlets and cords, firecrack- 
ers, stoves, lanterns, or lighted candles? 

8. Does the child know how to give 
fire alarms by telephone or alarm box, 
or by asking an adult to give the alarm? 

9. Does the child know which ma- 
terials are flammable and how to pro- 
vide for their safe keeping? 

10. Does the child understand the 
danger of false alarms? 

11. Does the child know his role as a 
member of his community in prevent- 
ing fires? 

12. Does the child know how to use 
electricity safely. 

Check List for Fire Prevention at 
Home. 

1. Has all rubbish—such as old 
papers, broken furniture and toys, 
boxes, old clothes, paint cans, and other 
useless things—been cleaned out of the 
attic, basement, closets, garage, and 
yard? 

2. Is rubbish disposed of regularly 
at the house? 

3. Frayed electric cords often start 
fires. Are all the electric cords in the 
home in safe condition? 

4. The child and his father might 
inspect the fuse box. Is the right size 
fuse in every socket? (15 amperes is 
the safest size for lighting circuits. ) 
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5. Have extension cords been re- 
moved from under rugs or hanging 
over nails? 

6. Are the matches and lighters in 
the house out of reach of small chil- 
dren? 

7. Has the child understood why he 
should never use matches unless adults 
say he can? 

8. Have cautions been understood, 
so that flammable liquids like gasoline 
for cleaning clothes or kerosene for 
starting fires are not used in the home? 

9, Are oily mops hung up and are 
oily rags kept in a tightly closed can 
or thrown away after use? 

10. Are there plenty of ash trays in 
the rooms of the house? 

ll. In case the house caught fire 
when the child was asleep, would he 
know how to save himself? 

12. Does the family have fire drills in 
the home? 

18. In case of fire, does the child 
know how to call the fire department 
or ask an adult to do so? 

14. Has the child ever visited a fire 
station? 

15. Smokepipes, furnaces, and stoves 
get very hot; are they far enough away 
from the walls and ceilings in the 
house? 

16. Are the ashes from any stoves or 
fireplaces in the house kept outside in 
covered metal barrels away from any- 
thing that might catch fire? 

17. If the house has a fireplace, is 
there a screen that covers the front 
whenever a fire is going? 

18. Are cautions taken to make sure 
there are no clothes or curtains or fur- 
niture near any stove or heater in the 
house? 

19. If there is an oil stove or oil 
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heater in the house, is it kept level and 
clean, and does a regular stove man 
carefully inspect it for defects at least 
once every year? 

20. If there is a gas stove or gas 
heater in the house, do children know 
that the gas company should be noti- 
fied if there is a smell of gas? 

Check List for Civil Defense. 

1. Is the child familiar with evacua- 
tion or “go-home” procedures? 

2. Has the child been made aware of 
signals developed by civil defense to 
alert the public to possible attack? 

3. Does the child understand the pro- 
cedures for evacuating the classroom 
and going to the areas in the school that 
will provide maximum protection? 

Check List for Bicycle Safety. 

l. Is the child aware of traffic rules 
and procedures? 

2. Is the child aware of where to ride 
his bicycle? 

3. Is the child aware of the need for 
keeping the mechanical features of 
the bicycle in good repair and opera- 
tional? 

4. Is the child familiar with hand 
signals and rules of the road? 

5. Has the child experienced a pro- 
gram of meeting with a police officer 
and other safety officials to hear what 
they have to contribute to bicycle 
safety? 

Check List for School Bus Safety. 

1. Is the child familiar with the rea- 
sons transportation is provided for him, 
and with his responsibility for conduct 
on the bus? 

2. Is the older pupil aware of the 
danger of smoking on the school bus? 

3. Have possible accidents resulting 
from horseplay on the bus been fully 
described by the teacher? 
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4. Does the child understand the role 
and responsibility of the bus driver? 

5. Is the pupil familiar with the haz- 
ards of overcrowding busses? 

Check List for General School Safety. 

1. Does the child realize that running 
in halls and corridors is dangerous? 

2. Does the child know that pushing 
or shoving another student constitutes 
a danger to both individuals? 

3. Has the child had adequate in- 
struction in the use of: 

à. Science equipment and sup- 
plies? 
b. Machinery in the shops or 
homemaking rooms? 
c. Physical education equipment? 
4. Does the child realize that 


Section 21 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


There are three basic reasons for teach- 
ing science: 

1. To help pupils acquire a scientific 
or problem-solving attitude. 

2. To help pupils acquire an appre- 
ciation of science as it affects daily liv- 
ing. 

3. To help pupils acquire a substan- 
tial background of useful scientific in- 
formation. 


Specific Aims of the Science 
Program 


No matter what approach is taken to 
the teaching of science, there are basic 
purposes, applicable to the entire pro- 
gram from kindergarten through 
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thoughtless acts can endanger the 
safety of his fellow students? 


Responsibility for Safety Education 


School safety is the responsibility of 
all teachers, administrators, and pupils, 
and constant attention should be given 
to this aspect of the school program. 
Teachers should be familiar with state 
and local district policies affecting 
safety-education instruction. It is also 
important for teachers to familiarize 
themselves with legal liability as it 
relates to accidents in their classrooms 
or to students they are responsible for 
and then to provide themselves with 
adequate protection. 


twelfth grade, which are aimed at help- 
ing the children to achieve the follow- 
ing goals: 

l. To live effectively in their envi- 
ronment, and to understand and appre- 
ciate it. 

2. To acquire basic knowledge, 
skills, and concepts necessary to 
achieve a degree of proficiency in the 
field of science. 

3. To develop critical thinking and 
reasoning power. 

4. To develop and use a scientific 
approach to problem-solving. 

5. To develop power and practice 
in skills of observation and interpreta- 
tion. 

6. To develop the attitude and spirit 
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es 


of open-mindedness, intellectual hon- 
esty, suspended judgment, sustained 
efforts, and respect for human dig- 
nity. 

7. To develop a social consciousness 
and awareness as well as a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

8. To eliminate superstitions and 
prejudices and to distinguish fact from 
fancy. 

9. To relate science knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes to other areas of 
learning in the pupil's curriculum. 

10. To build abstract concepts based 
on concrete experiences in science ex- 
periments and activities. 

1l. To explore interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes in science, both in the pursuit 
of the subject and of a vocation. 

12. To develop an appreciation and 
respect for the orderliness of nature. 

13. To express a curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness about one's environment. 

14. To develop the skill of locating 
and utilizing references and deposi- 
tories of science data and information, 


Approaches to the Teaching 
of Science 


With the increased popular interest 
on science in the schools, many so- 
called crash programs were developed 
in order to satisfy educators and citi- 
zens that steps were being taken to pro- 
vide a complete program for all pupils. 
As different types of programs were 
tried out, variations led to a degree of 
confusion; however, particularly in the 
elementary and junior high school, most 
of the programs now center around one 
of three different over-all approaches. 

The Spiral Approach. One desirable 
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approach to the content for the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools has been 
called the spiral approach. The cur- 
riculum is organized in the elementary 
and junior-high grades around particu- 
lar concept areas that are developed 
in increasing depth as the child pro- 
ceeds through the grades. These areas 
may vary in number from six to twelve, 
but ten are generally considered of 
major importance: 

1. Kinds of living things. 

2. Keeping healthy. 

3. Using electricity. 

4. Common chemical and physical 
changes. 

5. Lifting and moving things. 

6. Energy from the sun. 

7. The atmosphere. 

8. Earth and sky. 

9. Rocks and soil. 

10. Survival of living things. 

These concept areas are used as the 
basic program for each grade when 
the spiral approach is used. However, 
the material in each concept area in- 
creases in difficulty from grade to grade, 
so the learning in one grade is built on 
the learning in the concept area devel- 
oped in the previous grade or grades. All 
these concept areas then culminate in 
the ninth-year program. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the spiral approach to the 
teaching of science. Among the advan- 
tages is that the program can be de- 
veloped readily by the staff, since the 
concept areas are already stated. The 
knowledge that each grade will at- 
tempt to develop can then be prepared 
and a course of study agreed on. One 
of the great disadvantages of the spiral 
approach is the repetition that will be 
involved unless the science program is 
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properly developed and supervised. 
There is a strong possibility that the 
same instruction will be repeated from 
grade to grade in each concept area, 
and the pupils will become bored and 
lose interest in science. On the other 
hand, it is also possible that the concept 
areas will be developed too swiftly if 
one teacher erroneously assumes that 
certain knowledge in the area has been 
previously developed. 

Broad. Spiral Approach. Another ap- 
proach that is gaining favor might be 
called the broad spiral approach. Some- 
what similar to the spiral approach, the 
broad spiral also uses a number of 
concept areas (such as those listed pre- 
viously), which are developed through- 


out the program, usually from grades 


one through nine. However, the broad 
spiral approach does not necessarily in- 
volve each concept area each year. In- 
stead, a selected number of concept 
areas are developed during one year; 
another group the next year; and still 
another in the third year. At the close 
of the third year, the process begins all 
over again, so that all concept areas are 
covered once during each three-year 
period from grades one through»nine. 
There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to this approach as well. One 
of the advantages is that when only 
three or four concept areas are selected 
for each grade, more time is available 
to develop them in depth. In the spiral 
approach, where all ten concept areas 
are used, it is possible that they will 
receive superficial treatment each year; 
in the broad spiral approach, pupils 
can pursue each concept area until their 
Curiosity is satisfied and knowledge of 
sufficient depth is developed. In addi- 
tion, the danger of excessive repetition 
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is minimized, since different areas are 
taught each year. Some repetition every 
three years may well be all to the good, 
since it serves as a review before the 
class proceeds into more difficult areas. 
A disadvantage of this approach is that 
pupils may forget a certain amount 
about the concept areas developed 
three years previously. 

Unit or Block Approach. This ap- 
proach to the teaching of science in 
grades one through nine is somewhat 
similar to the broad spiral approach. 
Certain units are selected to be taught 
in each grade; these units may, of 
course, be selected from the concept 
areas used in the spiral approach. 
However, in the unit or block approach, 
there is not necessarily any regularity 
to the repetition of the concept areas 
being used. The staff can select the 
more difficult concept areas and repeat 
them more frequently when such repe- 
tition aids the learning process. How- 
ever, the block or unit approach de- 
mands a considerable amount of staff 
planning so that a complete course of 
study is developed before each indi- 
vidual staff member takes upon himself 
to teach the units with which he is more 
familiar, 


Variations in Science Programs 


The emphasis on science has brought 
a trend toward comparatively wide 
variations in science programs them- 
selves. In the past, some type of gen- 
eral science was usually offered in 
grades one through nine, with more 
specialized science courses being 
offered in grades ten through twelve. 
However, much experimentation has 
been taking place in various school 
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districts in an effort to include more 
specialized science courses in earlier 
grades. 

In some school districts, the science 
offerings that were previously consid- 
ered pertinent to grades seven, eight, 
and nine have been consolidated, and 
the material is now covered in grades 
seven and eight. This allows grade nine 
to offer a specialized science course, 
such as earth science or biology. In 
other school districts, the material for- 
merly taught in grades one through nine 
is taught in grades one through seven, 
and a specialized science, such as earth 
science or biology, is offered in grades 
eight and nine. 

Although such acceleration of the 
science program may seem to be 
fraught with problems, it must be re- 
membered that many schools formerly 
offered science only two or three times 
each week once the child left grade 
six, and many schools taught science 
for only one semester in grades seven, 
eight, and even in grade nine. The 
amount of time devoted to science in 
the junior high school has tended to 
increase in the last few years, so what 
appears to be an acceleration of the 
program may be actually only a reflec- 
tion of the increased time allotted for 
science instruction. 


Specialized Science Courses 


"The specialized science courses in the 
secondary school have remained fairly 
constant as far as the areas of science 
to which they are devoted are con- 
cerned. However, many new topics 
have been introduced into the courses 
themselves, and new approaches have 
been devised for teaching them—often 
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as a result of study and experimenta- 
tion on the part of authorities and insti- 
tutions concerned with the status of 
science teaching and learning in the 
public schools. 

When a school district has developed 
a differentiated program for students, it 
is not unusual to find the following 
courses offered as requirements or elec- 
tives for nearly all the students in 
grades nine through twelve: biology, 
physics, chemistry, and earth science. 
For students who are less able in sci- 
ence or for those whose future plans 
do not require concentration on science, 
such courses as the following may be 
offered: health or physiology, biology, 
physics, and physical science, with 
health and physical science required 
and other courses optional. For highly 
talented science students, courses such. 
as the following may be offered: biol- 
ogy, advanced biology, honors classes 
in physics and chemistry, astronomy, 
earth science, and philosophy of sci- 
ence. 


Laboratory Work 


The importance of work in the labo- 
ratory has also increased, and the em- 
phasis in laboratory work has changed 
from a step-by-step approach to prob- 
lem-solving, sometimes referred to as 
a "cookbook" approach, to an under- 
standing of research. 

It is felt that research and prepara- 
tion prior to actual laboratory work 
will improve study habits and bring 
about more effective learning. After the 
student is informed of the problem con- 
fronting him, he is given ample oppor- 
tunity for research, using the library 
and other sources. Through this work, 
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he will come upon experiments that 
have already been performed in the 
desired area, He may decide to dupli- 
cate one or more of them, or, on occa- 
sion, he may produce an original ap- 
proach to the problem itself. 

Ordinarily, the student is required to 
submit to the teacher a proposed labo- 
ratory procedure before the perform- 
ance of an experiment. This should 
contain an hypothesis and specific de- 
tails as to the procedure of the ex- 
periment, including all necessary 
equipment and the proposed time of 
performance. The original of this report 
will usually remain in the possession 
of the teacher while the pupil works 
from a duplicate. When the experiment 
has been completed, the pupil will sub- 
mit a final report containing observa- 
tions and conclusions. 

After the laboratory work has been 
completed, the entire topic is discussed 
in the classroom; pupils present sum- 
mations and evaluations of their re- 
sults. The teacher should carefully 
integrate the conclusions that lead to 
substantiation of accepted basic scien- 
tific principles and then conclude with 
an evaluation of what has been 
learned. 


Outside Investigations 


It is highly desirable to stimulate 
pupils to carry on outside investigations 
during their free time, especially when 
they do so voluntarily. The extra- 
activity sheet, which outlines all the 
possible activities a pupil could carry 
on in order to advance his science prog- 
ress, has been successful in some situa- 
tions. This type of sheet does not over- 
burden the teacher with additional 
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bookkeeping. It might be collected 
by the instructor at each marking 
period and evaluated on a zero-to-five 
credit basis. One point could be allo- 
cated for a suitable written summary 
of the following types of activities: 

1. Reading. 

2, Experiments. 

3. Class demonstrations. 

4. Science exhibits. 

5. Field trips or television science 
shows. 


Science Exhibits and Fairs 


Many school districts have an annual 
science fair or exhibit at which out- 
standing projects produced by both ele- 
mentary and secondary school students 
are recognized. In some instances, civic 
groups within the community sponsor 
these efforts and offer awards for out- 
standing contributions and exhibits. 

In a large district, an annual science 
fair encourages each individual school 
to hold a fair of its own, at which time 
it is determined which projects will be 
sent to the district fair. This allows 
parents of youngsters whose efforts 
might not be considered suitable for the 
district exhibit to see these projects in 
relation to those of other pupils in the 
school. 

Whether these projects are developed 
during or outside of school hours will 
be determined by the school district. 


Learning Experiences in Science 


Any effective science program in the 
elementary or secondary school pro- 
vides various types of learning experi- 
ences. Seven primary types of experi- 
ences can well be used in science 
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classes: (1) reading, (2) discussions, 
(3) experiments, (4) observations, (5) 
collections, (6) demonstrations, and 
(7) field trips. 


Problem-Solving Approach in the 
Science Program 


One of the paramount results of the 
science program is the help it offers to 
pupils as they develop a scientific or 
problem-solving attitude, This attitude 
is developed when instructional activi- 
ties and learning experiences in science 
are based on the following steps of 
thought and planning: 

1. Identifying and stating the prob- 
lem. 

2. Asking the question, 

3. Collecting the data. 

4. Examining tentative solutions. 

5. Checking results by application. 

6. Using the findings. 


Equipment for a Modern 
Science Program 


The following list of equipment, sup- 
plies, materials, and tools are important 
in setting up a central science deposi- 
tory in a secondary school. These ma- 
terials are comparatively simple and are 
readily available, 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Ammeters 

Audio-visual aids 

Barometers 

Beakers 

Charts, maps, and models 
Chemicals 

Demonstration equipment 
Electronic equipment 

Glass tubing 

Microscopes and microscope slides 
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Natural gas (and/or electricity and water 
facilities for individual work groups) 

Precision scales 

Ripple tanks 

Specimens 

Static machines 

Stethescope 

Stroboscope 

Textbooks and library materials in class- 
rooms 

Vacuum pumps 

Voltmeters 


BIOLOGY 


Audio-visual equipment (including slides) 

Centrifuges 

Chemical balances 

Chemicals 

Dissecting kits and pans 

Electrical equipment 

Fume hood 

Furniture and facilities 

Gas (and/or water facilities for individual 
groups) 

Glass tubes, etc. 

Kymographion 

Microscopes and microscope slides 

Sinks 

Specimens (including models and charts) 

Spectroscopes 

Sterilizer or autoclave 

Transfer chambers 


CHEMISTRY 


Centrifuge 

Chemicals 

Electrical fixtures 
Exhaust fan or hood 
Generator 

Greenhouse 

Heat and water source 
Human torso 
Measuring instruments 
Microscopes 
Oscilloscope 
Radioactivity equipment 
Reference and textbooks 
Ring stands 

Sinks 

Spectroscopes 

Test tubes 

Visual-aid equipment 
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PHYSICS 
Air compressors 
Audio-visual equipment 
Chemical hoods 
D-C generators 
Demonstration equipment 
Diffusion pump 
Dissection materials 
Electronic equipment 
Generator 
Interia wheels 
Light equipment 
Mechanics equipment 
Microscopes 


Section 22 
SEX EDUCATION 


One of the most controversial subjects 
that can be included in the curriculum 
is sex education. Some educators fear its 
inclusion, and others are equally fearful 
of leaving it out of the school program. 
Nearly every school includes certain 
elements of sex education, whether by 
direct courses in the subject or by in- 
tegration in other courses within the 
curriculum. Whichever may be the 
case, there are certain conditions that 
will be helpful in allaying the fears of 
staff and parents alike. 

Parents should be aware of what is 
to be taught regarding sex. The person 
who is to teach it should be known to 
the parents and accepted by them as 
competent to teach the subject. Educa- 
tors who plan such instruction in their 
program would do well to provide com- 
plete information to the adults in the 
community, explaining the content to 
be taught, the methods and materials 
pertinent to the course, and, of course, 
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Micro-wave apparatus 
Oil drop apparatus 
Ripple tank 

Static machine 
Telescope 

Trolley apparatus 


A sound, well-planned educational 
program in the modern school provides 
for the continuity and sequential devel- 
opment of science skills in pupils’ ex- 
periences from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. 


the staff member who is responsible, 
as well as his qualifications for teaching 
the course. 


Objectives of Sex Education 


Sex education is primarily concerned 
with the development of good mental 
health and an adjustment to life and 
adulthood. The course content is aimed 
at helping the individual play a valu- 
able role as a contributing citizen in a 
family situation. Such education, which 
must of necessity be concerned with 
the physical development of the indi- 
vidual, should also be concerned with 
his emotional, social, moral, and intel- 
lectual development. 

The physical aspects of sex education 
may be considered not as an entity in 
themselves but as an integral portion of 
the total being. Since education is usu- 
ally considered to be concerned with 
the total individual, an understanding 
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of the role of sex in the adjustment to 
adulthood should receive as much at- 
tention as that given to other aspects 
of the developing personality. 


Reasons for Sex Education 


According to the Tenth Yearbook, 
A.A.S.A., N.E.A., there are six impor- 
tant reasons for including complete sex 
education in the public-school curricu- 
lum: (1) The emancipation of women 
made them freer members of our 
present-day society; (2) modern living 
has led to greater mobility of popula- 
tion and more anonymity than has been 
known previously; (3) the increased 
development of contraceptives and 
prophylactics has created a problem in 
itself; (4) advancements in the study 
of psychology have led to increased 
knowledge and realization of the im- 
portance of frustrations; (5) there are 
more sex stimuli in modern movies, the- 
atre, advertising, magazines, and even 
popular songs; (6) an increased differ- 
ence of opinion on matters of sex con- 
duct leads to a need for guidance in 
such matters. 

Other factors that support those who 
advocate sex education for all youth 
include the problems of illegitimate 
births, divorce rates, venereal diseases, 
juvenile delinquency, and maladjust- 
ments of otherwise productive citizens. 


Types of Instruction 


Sex education can be undertaken as 
a topic integrated with other courses or 
as a subject in itself, When schools 
provide such education as part of an- 
other course, it is usually presented in 
classes in biology, science, health or 
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physical education, or home economics 
and homemaking courses. If sex educa- 
tion is not integrated with other 
courses, it may be taught as a separate 
topic or subject to segregated groups of 
girls and boys. 

Integration of sex education into 
existing courses provides both benefits 
and limitations. When it is centered in 
biology courses, for example, the school 
must provide similar opportunities to 
those students who are not enrolled in 
biology. Science courses that are offered 
to all students may not be suitable for 
the study of sex unless the content of 
the course is rearranged. Health edu- 
cation, like biology, is not always a part 
of each student's program; if sex-edu- 
cation topics are included in this sub- 
ject, provisions must be made for stu- 
dents not taking the course to receive 
similar instruction. Physical-education 
classes, which are ordinarily required 
for all students, may not provide a set- 
ting suitable for classroom discussions, 
the showing of visual aids, and the use 
of reference materials, since such 
classes are usually held in gymnasiums. 

When sex education is included in 
home economics courses or homemak- 
ing sequences, provisions must then be 
made for the male students to receive 
similar instruction, since such courses 
are primarily of interest to girls. 

The integration of sex topics in other 
courses that lend themselves to it de- 
emphasizes sex education. In this way, 
students are able to study such topics 
with less embarrassment. For example, 
the study of reproduction and heredity 
in biology allows for a natural consider- 
ation of reproduction and heredity in 
man compared with that of animals. 
The study of man's physical being in 
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health education can afford opportuni- 
ties for understanding his reproductive 
powers. 

Segregating girls and boys into spe- 
cial classes with the clear objective of 
teaching sex education may well create 
a situation that encourages freedom of 
discussion, but it can also create ten- 
sions and an atmosphere of mystery 
that lead to the unhealthy attitudes 
that sex education, by its very purpose, 
seeks to avoid. 

Since a major objective of sex educa- 
tion is to create a healthy acceptance 
of the role of sex in the life of each 
individual, undoubtedly nonsegregated 
classes conducted without hesitation, 
mystery, or subterfuge lend themselves 
to the best teaching-learning situation. 
The obstacles to be overcome in such 
a program vary from one school to an- 
other. 


Deterrents to the Program 


Depending upon the school situation, 
there are usually individuals or groups 
who are potential objectors to the 
teaching of sex. Parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, religious organizations, and the 
general public constitute possible oppo- 
sition to such a program. 

A carefully prepared explanation of 
(1) the reasons for the program, (2) 
the content of the course or the infor- 
mation to be taught if it is to be in- 
tegrated into another course, (3) the 
textbooks, reference sources, visual aids, 
and other materials to be used for in- 
structional purposes, (4) the teacher's 
qualifications, and (5) the desired re- 
sults of the course will contribute to 
alleviating any concern that may arise. 
This explanation should be made with 
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taste and an approach suitable to such 
a situation. 

To begin a program without the co- 
operation and understanding of those 
concerned may lead to difficulties that 
could be far more hazardous than never 
beginning such a program at all. 

The teaching staff should be sympa- 
thetic to such a program. Those who 
are involved in teaching the course 
should be suited by training, tempera- 
ment, and personality for such instruc- 
tion. It is important that such a program 
be presented to, and accepted by, the 
students, since a wholesome climate is 
essential to the success of the pro- 

am. 

Parents play a vital role in the suc- 
cess of the program. Although it is 
possible to ask for parental permission 
as a prerequisite for admission, the edu- 
cator who institutes a course in sex 
education without the approval and 
support of nearly all parents whose 
children may or may not be enrolled 
may find his efforts blocked by the ob- 
jecting parents. Religious groups and 
civic groups within the community 
should also be considered before in- 
augurating the program. 


The Name of the Course 


Calling a course Sex Education may 
be accurate, but it also may contribute 
to its failure. The unhealthy attitude 
toward sex held by various individuals 
opens such a title to criticism and, 
what may well be worse, ridicule. Since 
courses in sex education are presented 
in order to help in the development of 
attitudes leading to a well-adjusted 
family life, it appears completely 
honest to offer such instruction in 
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courses called Family Living, Family 
Relations, Pre-Parental Education, or 
some other similar and suitable title. 


Content of Sex-Education Courses 


As has been stated previously, courses 
in sex education should not be con- 
cerned only with the physical role of 
sex. Such courses should also consider 
the social, emotional, moral, and intel- 
lectual aspects of selecting a partner 
for marriage and making a success of 
the marriage. 

Courses often concern themselves 
with the institution of marriage and the 
family. Courtship and the problems 
that arise during this period in the indi- 
vidual's life are often considered. The 
selection of a mate, adjustments to mar- 
tied life, the care and training of chil- 
dren, and the responsibilities involved 
in the raising of a family are also topics 
that often receive attention. 

Courses may also include problems 
that might be of concern to young 
adults, such as petting, masturbation, 
premarital relations, and abortions. 
These topics can be included with a 
study of human development from 
childhood to maturity, which allows for 
the consideration of physiology and 
reproduction, including conception and 
the birth process. 

Other topics that may be included in 
courses dealing with sex education 
include heterosexuality and homosex- 
uality, marriage and sexual adjustment, 
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causes and prevention of divorce, and 
venereal diseases, 


Responsibilities for Sex Education 


Although the school cannot assume 
responsibility for all things, when other 
agencies fail to fulfill their obligations 
the school cannot allow the student to 
be deprived of important knowledge. 

The responsibility for sex education 
may well rest in the family or in some 
other social agency. Unfortunately, this 
responsibility is not always assumed. 
In matters as important as the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his role as a 
member of a family, complete and ac- 
curate information and guidance should 
be provided by competent and sympa- 
thetic adults. If it is not, distorted and 
unhealthy information gathered from 
dubious sources may lead to maladjust- 
ments that can affect not only the indi- 
vidual’s own happiness, but also his 
contributions to and his effect upon the 
society in which he lives. 

Schools that include courses or units 
involving sex education in order to as- 
sume this important responsibility 
should proceed with caution, being cer- 
tain that preparatory steps are taken to 
insure acceptance of their efforts. Time 
spent working toward this goal will be 
amply rewarded when the program be- 
comes acceptable to teachers, students, 
and the community, and young adults 
are prepared for a successful adjust- 
ment to family living. 
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Section 23 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


In a democratic society, the school is 
responsible for providing experiences 
that will enable children to become ac- 
tive participants in the governing of the 
community. Without knowledge, and 
understanding of group processes, an 
appreciation of our democratic institu- 
tions, and the ability to live and work 
with fellow citizens, the foundation of 
our system of government would col- 
lapse. It is therefore, the responsibility 
of the school, as well as the home and 
other social organizations, to provide 
instruction for boys and girls so that 
they may attain the high purposes citi- 
zens of this country have set for them- 
selves, 


Responsibility of the School 


The school’s responsibility is a unique 
one, because here students of all races, 
colors, and creeds, from all economic 
levels, are grouped together for learn- 
ing. No other organization has the same 
opportunity to provide examples of the 
heterogeneous community in action. 

The school is charged with a seven- 
fold responsibility: 

1. To help students appreciate the 
American heritage, traditions, and 
ideals. 

2. To promote an understanding be- 
tween peoples of all races, colors, and 
creeds, 

3. To provide a framework for inter- 
group action, in which people work for 


the common good of all. 

4. To help students to prepare to 
meet the challenge of those who would 
destroy the institutions on which our 
democracy is built. 

5. To foster an understanding of the 
economic processes that have made the 
nation great. 

6. To give students an opportunity 
to participate in community improve- 
ment and social reconstruction. 

7. To guide the student in develop- 
ing personal values, 

8. To train the mind of the child for 
action by study of problems (and solu- 


_tions) of the past. 


9. “To become responsive to the 
needs and problems of others and act 
courageously and with integrity to 
bring about changes consistent with 
democratic ideals and processes,” ! 


Social Studies 


The social studies program consists of 
two separate parts, each entwined with 
the other. The formal program of 
studies is organized developmentally; 
its objective is to study people and their 
environment. This program ranges from 
the young student's studying his family 
and the community around him to the 
exploration by the older more mature 
student of the political and social prob- 
lems of the community of nations today 
and in the future. The second or in- 
formal program results from boys and 
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girls living and working together, side 
by side, day by day. This aspect of the 
social studies needs constant attention 
and development by teachers in their 
daily planning to meet individual stu- 
dent needs and the broader needs of 
our communities, 


Centers of Interest 


Michaelis ? has developed the follow- 
ing grade-by-grade overview of the 
formal social studies program, showing 
the dominant influence in each grade. 

Kindergarten and Grade I: The domi- 
nant influence in these grades is the 
immediate environment of the child. 
Units based on the home, school, 
neighborhood are the most frequently 
mentioned, Other units include pets, 
school workers, neighborhood friends, 
holidays, seasons, trucks, health and 
safety, the playhouse, the zoo or circus, 
the farm, the store, the service station, 
the toy store, and vacation activities, 

Grade П: Units on the community, 
with emphasis on community workers 
or helpers, are most familiar. Units on 
the policeman, fireman, airport, library, 
dairy farm, plants, animals, holidays, 
our food, our clothing, our homes. 

Grade III: The larger community is 
emphasized, with attention to commu- 
nity-wide functions and activities, such 
as food, shelter, clothing, transporta- 
tion, communication, education, water 
supply, airports, boats, Indians, life in 
a primitive community, children in 
other lands, communities in early 
times, 

Grade IV: Units on other lands and 
the child's home state are most fre- 
quently mentioned. Units include: Liv- 
ing in Our State, Life in Other Lands, 
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Mexico, Switzerland, Holland, Japan, 
High Lands, Low Lands, Cold Lands, 
Hot Lands, Wet and Dry Lands, Peo- 
ples of the Plains, Transportation, Com- 
munication, Conservation, Recreation, 
Early Settlers, Famous People. 

Grade V: Early American life and life 
in different regions are emphasized. 
Illustrative units include, Colonial Life, 
Pioneer Life, the Westward Movement, 
Regions of the United States, Indus- 
tries, Our Neighbors to the South, 
United States’ Possessions, Famous 
Americans, Transportation and Com- 
munications, Our New States, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Grade VI: The dominant emphasis at 
this level appears to be Europe and 
European backgrounds of American 
history, the Western Hemisphere, the 
Eastern Hemisphere. (Also the geog- 
raphy of the various sections of the 
world is introduced. ) 

Grade VII: The most frequently men- 
tioned topics are United States history, 
civics, geography, and the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Unit titles are: Early 
American History, Our State, Our Goy- 
ernment, The Constitution, Working 
Together in Our Community, The Mod- 
ern Community, The Far East, Living 
in Other Continents, People in Other 
Environments, Early Man, Industries. 

Grade VIII: American history, the 
Constitution, the growth of American 
institutions. Titles of units are: Growth 
of Democracy, American Government, 
The Industrial Revolution, Great 
Americans, Great Documents in United 
States’ History, The Beginning and 
Growth of Our Nation, Our Possessions, 
Our Relationships with Other Coun- 
tries, and The United States. 

Grade IX: Civics, economics, and 
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geography are the most frequently 
mentioned areas of instruction. 

Grade X: World history and world 
geography are the most usual courses 
of study followed in this grade. 

Grade XI: American history, with an 
expansion of the units studied in grade 
eight, seems to be the most frequently 
mentioned course content. 

Grade XII: Either a continuation of 
American history or a course in prob- 
lems of American democracy is the 
most common twelfth grade course. It 
is interesting to note that some states 
do not require social studies instruction 
at this grade level. 

The formal social studies program 
begins with those aspects of the child's 
life that he has the most contact with 
and develops from there through the 
community, the state, the nation, and 
the world, with increasing responsi- 
bility for understanding broad histori- 
cal and geographical concepts of the 
people of the world, the way they live, 
and how they govern themselves. 


Learning Experiences 


The second aspect of the social 
studies program is less tangible, but 
equally important. As the child grows 
in maturity, he must be taught specific 
values and assisted in defining his goals 
and responsibilities to society. Oppor- 
tunities should be provided for group 
work, problem-solving experiences, op- 
portunities in the school and classroom 
for democratic action (such as the 
School council activities or serving as a 
Class officer), and the experience of 
pupil-teacher planning. 

The school may well become a labo- 
ratory for experiences that will develop 
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the attitudes and behavior that point 
the way to good citizenship. Lip-service 
is often given to the development of 
democratic ideals, yet in many class- 
rooms, boys and girls have little oppor- 
tunity to experience democratic living 
through direct participation as well as 
conceptual development. Teachers, who 
are concerned with preparing the youth 
of the nation for good citizenship, must 
teach by precept as well as by con- 
cept. 


Methods of Presentation 


To present the social studies program 
adequately to students in the school, it 
is necessary to look at the methods of 
presentation. and organization of the 
program. There are, in general, three 
methods of presentation: 

1. Separate subject method. Geog- 
raphy, history, economics, civics, etc. 
are taught as separate subjects, using 
two or more different textbooks. 

2. Correlated ог  fused-subject 
method. The various aspects of the 
social studies program are taught as a 
single entity. For example, the study of 
the history of Germany in grade ten 
would entail the study of its chronologi- 
cal history, the geography and eco- 
nomics that guided the nation’s political 
destiny, and the relationship of this 
country to the world community of 
nations. 

3. Social experience method. This 
method tends to have less specifically 
defined subject matter, instead taking 
material from the life of the child and 
the experiences he has in his home, 
school, or community, usually identified 
by the learner. 

A combination of all these methods 
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may well be the most desirable, since 
each tends to provide certain strengths 
in meeting the needs of the boys and 
girls as they grow toward responsible 
citizenship. 


Social Studies Projects 


Social studies lends itself to the de- 
velopment of the project approach to 
learning, in which students may be ob- 
served, instruction provided, and evalu- 
ations made in a group situation. The 
following check list for planning, ob- 
serving, and evaluating projects such 
as construction of models is presented 
as a guide to teachers. 

Teachers Preplanning 

1. What needs for construction have 
developed in the unit? 

2. Are working space and storage 
facilities adequate? 

3. Are tools and materials in easily 
accessible places and arranged to avoid 
congestion to promote effective utiliza- 
tion? 

4. Are illustrative models and pic- 
tures available for use in classifying 
concepts and answering questions? 

5. What group standards are needed 
to guide the use of tools, materials, and 
space? 

6. What activities are available for 
those who will not be involved in con- 
struction? 

Group Planning 

1. Are purposes clarified so that each 
child knows what to do? 

2. Are plans made regarding use of 
space? 

8. Is help given on individual prob- 
lems and needs? 

4. Is attention given to needed ma- 
terials and where to secure them? 
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5. Are questions answered regarding 
the correct use of tools? 

6. Has a signal been agreed upon to 
stop work? 

7. Are responsibilities discussed and 
assigned regarding the clean-up period? 

8. Is each child participating in 
group planning? 

During Work Session 

1. Is each child proceeding with his 
work? 

2. Are tools being used safely and 
correctly? 

3. Are materials being used wisely? 

4. Is there evidence of such demo- 
cratic behavior as cooperation, sharing, 
creativeness, and discharge of responsi- 
bility? 

5. Do informal conversations and 
comments of the children show that 
related concepts are being used accu- 
rately? 

6. Is initiative shown in raising 
questions, giving and asking for assist- 
ance, and helping others? 

7. Are effective work habits being 
used? 

8. Is the teacher moving about and 
giving assistance? 

9. Is the teacher making notes for 
use in evaluation? 

10. Do the children stop promptly 
when the signal is given for clean-up 
time? 

ll. Is the clean-up period handled 
effectively? 

Group Evaluation 

1. Does each child have an oppor- 
tunity to participate? 

2. Is the evaluation concerned with 
the child's purposes and problems? 

3. Are teacher-noted needs injected 
at appropriate points and related to 
children's comments and questions? 
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4. Is help given on individual prob- 
lems? 

5. Are needs established as to next 
steps, needed information, and related 
number and communication skills? 

6. Are sources of needed informa- 
tion considered? 

7. Is commendation given when in- 
stances of democratic behavior are 
noted? 

8. Is consideration given to authen- 
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ticity in construction, and to deviations 
from authenticity in construction? 

9. Are individual and group accom- 
plishments commended? 

10. Are charts or other records made 
of needs for materials, tools, or group 
standards? 

To facilitate learning in the social 
studies program, the following basic 
equipment should be available for use 
in each classroom, 


EQUIPMENT FOR SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


Exhibits 

Dioramas and Panoramas 
Record Player 

Records 

Opaque Projector 

Film Strip Projector 

Film Strips 

Globes 

Movie Projector and Films 


Notes to Section 23 


1 John U. Michaelis, Social Studies for Chil- 
dren in a Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 

2 Ibid., pp. 3-6. 

8 Ibid., pp. 361-363. 


Section 24 
SPEECH EDUCATION 


Speech education is concerned with the 
development of optimum oral commu- 
nication within the limitations of the 
individual's capacity. It includes vari- 
ous aspects of oral communication, such 
as discussion, conversation, debating, 
oral interpretation, drama, speech cor- 
rection and pathology, and other related 
fields. Speech education within the 
School properly begins in the kinder- 


Radio 

Television Sets 
Overhead Projector 
Posters 

Graph Board 
Bulletin Boards 
Maps (outline) 
Maps (wall) 
Charts 


For related information, see: 


Core Program 

Current Events Instruction 
Economic Education 
Intergroup Education 


garten and continues throughout the 
thirteen years that most children spend 
in school. 


Organization for Speech Education 


Three approaches are ordinarily used 
for this portion of the school curricu- 
lum: 

l. In the elementary school the 
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classroom teacher is responsible for the 
developmental speech program, some- 
times assisted by a professional staff 
member who acts as a supervisor or as 
a consultant. 

2. In the secondary school, the 
speech program may be combined with 
another subject, such as English or 
social studies, or it may be offered as a 
series of courses with the content 
evolved from the drama, public speak- 
ing, debating, or some other related 
field. 

3. In the corrective aspects of the 
speech program, a speech therapist may 
evaluate speech defects in students and 
work with those cases that fall within 
the scope of his own training, referring 
to specialists those cases that require a 
more highly specialized training. 

The professional speech teacher, 
therapist, or pathologist may serve as a 
consultant to both elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. He may also 
serve as a liaison person with parents 
of children involved in a speech-cor- 
rection program. Those cases in which 
the therapist serves as a consultant to 
the classroom teachers are usually those 
of a less serious nature and those that 
require less time and less training to 
correct, 


Speech Education in the 
Elementary School 


Oral communication is one of the 
areas of the language-arts program. The 
speech-education program in most ele- 
mentary schools is an integral part of 
the language-arts experiences offered to 
elementary school children. In the self- 
contained classroom, the teacher as- 
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sumes the responsibility for the pro- 
gram, except for cases that need the 
attention of the speech therapist. 

The program is designed to develop 
the ability of children to speak clearly 
and audibly to another individual, a 
small group, or the class as a whole. 
Conversations, discussions, debates, oral 
reports, and oral reading are all activi- 
ties that help children to learn to ex- 
press themselves so they correctly con- 
vey their thoughts and are clearly 
understood. 

Many of the skills needed for proper 
oral communication may be developed 
through written communication, A per- 
son who expresses himself well orally 
has learned, for example, to select his 
material to suit the situation. Then he 
has assured himself not only that he 
has sufficient materials, but that they 
are interesting and accurate. In his 
search for appropriate material, he has 
used several sources, organized the in- 
formation he wishes to present, and 
prepared his presentation with care. 

So it is with the elementary-school 
child. When he has prepared his ma- 
terial for presentation, he has learned 
that he must speak clearly and audibly 
in order to communicate his thoughts 
effectively. | 

The elementary-school program of- 
fers many activities designed to develop 
these important oral-communication 
skills. Conversation guides are stressed 
during the entire program. Included is 
practice in listening to others politely 
and allowing others to speak. Evalua- 
tion of conversations of other members 
of the class provides other opportuni- 
ties for learning good guides for con- 
versation. Recorded conversations are 
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also used in many elementary-school 
programs. Children also learn how to 
use the telephone correctly, 

Children participate in dramatic 
presentations, which may involve plays 
written for children or created by the 
children, A part of this phase of the 
program usually involves the use of 
puppets or marionettes. 

Oral reading, an integral part of the 
basal or individualized reading pro- 
gram, also provides opportunities for 
developing skills in oral communica- 
tion. In such reading, the development 
of good expression as a means of inter- 
preting what is being read grows in- 
creasingly in importance. 

Reporting to the class on a topic that 
the children have investigated as a 
committee or individually afford them 
opportunities to select, organize, and 
present material for a specific purpose 
so that their classmates understand and 
learn from the presentation. 

Closely related to reporting is speak- 
ing before the class, when children 
gain experience in a more formal audi- 
ence situation, with emphasis on de- 
livery as well as the organization of 
material, 

Other activities that develop skills in 
oral communication involve group or 

' class discussions, assembly programs, 
and club or class meetings in which 
parliamentary procedures are followed. 


Speech Education in the 
Secondary School 


Since it is not uncommon for second- 
ary schools to provide specific courses 
in various aspects of oral communica- 
tion, the secondary-school program in 
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speech education often becomes a sub- 
ject area in itself, instead of an in- 
tegral part of the language arts or Eng- 
lish programs. However, when this is 
not the case, units of instruction in Eng- 
lish class or the social studies class are 
devoted to oral communication. 

When speech education is an entity 
in itself it is usually offered two or three 
times each week or on a semester basis. 
In either case, speech education is as 
much a part of every subject of the 
high-school curriculum as it is a sep- 
arate subject. The objectives of the 
program and the activities of which it 
is composed are applicable to all learn- 
ing situations in which children com- 
municate orally. 

With the growing maturity of the 
student, the secondary school concerns 
itself with the refinement of the oral- 
communication skills developed in the 
elementary school. The development of 
an audible, clear, and pleasing voice is 
continued. The goal of this program is 
the development of an articulate indi- 
vidual, capable of participation in a 
democratic society. With the increased 
demand for oral communication in a 
modern world, such an important goal 
is destined to receive greater emphasis. 

There are many opportunities to ac- 
complish the important role the second- 
ary school has undertaken. With an 
increase in acceleration of subject mat- 
ter, as well as advanced placement 
courses, secondary schools are able to 
schedule more courses for more stu- 
dents than ever before. Many secondary 
schools also enrich the curriculum for 
all interested students by providing 
opportunities for debating teams, dra- 
matic clubs, and public-speaking groups 
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outside of the regular school day. In 
this way, students with particular 
talent, interest, or ability are able to 
satisfy their need for such experiences. 

The student body as a whole should 
be included in a speech program, with 
experiences and instruction in public 
speaking, formal and informal, that will 
help to improve voice and articulation. 
As in the elementary school, experi- 
ences in oral reading, debate, drama, 
and parliamentary procedures are an 
important part of an effective speech 
program. 


Choral Reading and Speaking 


Choral reading is interpretative read- 
ing en masse. This technique is used by 
teachers for the following purposes: 

1. To improve the speech of pupils 
by teaching them to speak accurately 
and distinctly. As pupils follow the 
directions and example of the teacher, 
they learn how to breathe and phrase 
correctly, and how to enunciate clearly 
and in a pleasing tone. The permanent 
value of choral reading and speaking 
comes as pupils practice such skills in 
their individual speech іп situations 
both in and out of school. 

2. To increase pupil participation 
and group cooperation. Choral reading, 
especially among adolescents, helps the 
bashful and shy pupil gain self-confi- 
dence and poise before others as he 
shares his emotions and feelings with 
the entire group. When the pupil is too 
timid or shy to give a solo interpreta- 
tion or performance, choral reading and 
interpretation builds his security as he 
recites in unison with his classmates. 

3. To gain greater social understand- 
ing. History can become a living, 
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human experience as boys and girls 
realize the motions and ideas of an 
event or episode related by a poem. 
Appreciation and understanding of sub- 
ject matter is developed as pupils read 
and speak certain selections in unison. 

4. To help pupils extend their imagi- 
nation, as they try to catch the feeling 
and meaning of the author. 

5. To help pupils extend their appre- 
ciation of poetry, as they catch the 
rhythm, contrast, and color of word and 
thought pictures of the author. 

6. To help pupils understand. other 
people's feelings as they recreate the 
thoughts and emotions of the author. 


Speech Correction 


Aside from the speech program dis- 
cussed above, the school also needs a 
program of speech correction under 
the guidance of a properly trained and 
fully qualified speech therapist. Small 
schools that find such services too ex- 
pensive often cooperatively employ a 
therapist who devotes a percentage of 
his time to each school, depending on 
the needs of the school. The salary is 
then shared by the schools in propor- 


. tion to the time the therapist spends in 


each school. 

An effective corrective-speech pro- 
gram requires that the therapist work 
with individual students as well as 
groups and refer students to specialists 
when necessary. He must also confer 
with classroom teachers and parents to 
obtain more insight into his cases. The 
therapist should also have the oppor- 
tunity to help teachers gain insight into 
signs of speech defects in children. He 
can render this service either to indi- 
vidual teachers or through in-service 
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education programs, when there is 
sufficient interest. 

The speech therapist will require in- 
formation about the students with 
whom he is working, including the re- 
sults of a hearing test, a history of the 
child's speech and physical develop- 
ment, and the results of any referrals 
that the therapist considers necessary. 


Responsibility of the School 


The school is responsible for the de- 
velopment of oral communication by 
the students enrolled in the school. In 
order to provide for such development, 


Section 25 
SPELLING 


There are various ways in which indi- 
viduals learn to spell, but children usu- 
ally require systematic procedures for 
learning to spell a word. There is con- 
siderable agreement among educators 
as to the value of the following proc- 
esses: 

1. Look at the word. 

2. Say the word. 

3. Use the word correctly in a sen- 
tence, 

4. See the word. 

5. Say the word by syllables. 

6. Hear the word. 

7. Say the letters of the word in 
order, 

8. Close the eyes and spell the 
word, checking its correctness. 

9. Write the word, checking its cor- 
rectness. 
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a program suited to the individual 
should be provided, not only for those 
whose speech patterns, voice, and 
articulation is satisfactory, but also for 
those who require special attention. 
Speech-education courses for those few 
needing the attention of a specially 
trained pathologist or therapist should 
be available to children in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


For related information, see: 


Language Arts 
Speech Disorders 
Speech Therapist 


10. Cover the word and write it two 
or three times, checking the correctness 
of each writing. 

As steps are undertaken, mistakes 
that occur in steps 8, 9, and 10 indicate 
a need to repeat previous steps until 
the correct spelling of the word is 
achieved. The steps may be reduced in 
number in different situations, but the 
process ordinarily will remain the same. 


Classroom Instruction 


Two plans of spelling instruction are 
generally recognized by teachers and 
authorities in the subject: test-study 
and the study-test plans. In spelling be- 
low the third grade, the study-test plan 
is likely to be used. In this plan, the 
teacher's primary concern is with the 
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development of word-attack skills so 
that concentrated study is focused upon 
each word. The study-test plan is also 
frequently used for slower learning 
children. The test-study plan, however, 
is best used with all other children be- 
ginning with third grade; it is especially 
beneficial to faster-learning children be- 
cause of its economy of time and effi- 
ciency in allowing concentration on 
special words of difficulty for each indi- 
vidual. With either plan, the teacher 
teaches all children how to study their 
words, regardless of their learning 
ability or proficiency in spelling. 

The test-study plan of instruction is 
best known by the formula: Test-teach- 
test to mastery. By means of a pre- 
liminary test with each group of chil- 
dren, the level of spelling achievement 
can be determined. Each week the 
teacher gives a pretest on the weekly 
controlled word assignment. Children 
then place their misspelled words in 
some type of record, such as a spelling 
notebook or a file of cards on which 
separate words are written. 

Using the ten-step process previously 
mentioned, each child learns to spell 
his misspelled words. During the week, 
these words are constantly checked 
throughout his written work. In addi- 
tion, specific exercises are provided to 
help him learn to spell correctly the 
words that are difficult for him. At the 
end of the week, a final test in spelling 
is given, ordinarily including all the 
words on the controlled list. Following 
this test, the pupil again records words 
he has missed, or he indicates in his 
record that he has missed a word more 
than once. These words then receive 
additional study, using the ten-step 
study process. К 

During the learning process, children 
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keep a spelling progress chart, which is 
a cumulative record of their achieve- 
ment. Words that continue to be mis- 
spelled by the child from week to week 
continue to be a part of his testing pro- 
gram; he is still responsible for learning 
to spell them and use them correctly in 
all his written work. 


Weekly Test-Study Plan 


It has been found that an allotment 
of 70 to 90 minutes per week, averaging 
15 to 20 minutes per day, is adequate 
time for most children to carry out their 
spelling program, using a basic word 
list. Flexibility of the teacher's instruc- 
tional plans, however, will provide a 
weekly spelling program that may be 
adequately carried out in three days, 
averaging 25 to 30 minutes each day, 
or, in the upper grade, two days, aver- 
aging 40 to 45 minutes each day. 

When the teacher has reviewed the 
results of the preliminary or diagnostic 
test for the term, he may discover that 
a large number of words are not known 
by many of the children. In this event, 
he will realize that the instructional 
level of the class or group of children 
is less than the list used for testing pur- 
poses, and he will retest with a less diffi- 
cult list until he is able to locate the ap- 
propriate instructional level for the 
pupils. As a result, it is likely that the 
teacher will have to provide various 
groups for spelling in the same manner 
in which he would set up reading 
groups for pupils of varying achieve- 
ment. 

Using the Study-Test Plan. For chil- 
dren in the early primary grades and 
for slow-learning children in more ad- 
vanced grades, the teacher may find it 
valuable to use the study-test plan. 
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With children in grades above grade 
two, the teacher will undoubtedly wish 
to move into the test-study plan as soon 
as the pupils gain proficiency in spell- 
ing. 

In using the study-test plan, the fol- 
lowing procedure is helpful in guiding 
pupil learning: 

l. Use the word in a sentence, and 
explain it to the class. Ask the children 
to volunteer sentences using the word. 

2. Pronounce the word clearly and 
slowly for the group, and ask the pupils 
to pronounce the word in unison. As 
soon as it appears that the group is 
pronouncing the word correctly, ask 
for volunteers to pronounce the word. 

3. Ask the pupils to write the word at 
their desk, saying each letter with the 
teacher as he writes the word on the 
board. 

4, Pupils should check the accuracy 
of the word written at their desks, mak- 
ing sure the word is corrected if an 
error has been made. 

5. After mistakes have been cor- 
rected, pupils should be directed to 
write the word from memory. Again the 
word should be checked for correctness. 
With poor spellers, this process may 
have to be repeated several times. 

6. After all the words for the day 
have been taught, pupils may be tested 
on them, along with words taught the 
previous day. After words of the week 
have been taught, pupils should be 
tested on them, along with words of 
two weeks ago. Mistakes on all tests 
should be corrected, and misspelled 
words should be added to the pupil's 
list of “hard words." 

7. Each child should use the ten- 
steps formula in learning to spell and 
in mastering his list of “hard words." 

When a teacher using the study-test 
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plan finds that a child begins to know 
several words of the week because of 
an increase in his spelling power, the 
test-study plan should be used in spell- 
ing instruction with this child. No pupil 
should ever be forced to spend time 
studying words he already knows. 


Spelling Rules 


In spite of the many irregularities in 
our language, and notwithstanding the 
controversy that has existed for years 
over the teaching of rules and the learn- 
ing of principles of spelling, the follow- 
ing rules, properly developed with chil- 
dren under the guidance of the teacher, 
are generally valuable in developing 
the habits of correct spelling. 

Basic Spelling Rules 

l. Proper nouns and adjectives 
formed from proper nouns should al- 
ways begin with capital letters. 

2. Doubling the Final Consonant— 
Monosyllables: Words of one syllable 
ending in one consonant after one 
vowel double the final consonant be- 
fore a suffix beginning with a vowel, 
but do not double it when the suffix 
begins with a consonant. 

3. Doubling the Final Consonant— 
Dissyllables and Polysyllables: Words 
of more than one syllable ending in one 
consonant after one vowel double the 
final consonant before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel, if the accent is on 
the last syllable. 

4. Silent e: Words ending in silent е 
drop the e before a suffix beginning 
with a vowel, but do not drop the е 
before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant. 

5. Plurals of Nouns Ending in y: 
Nouns ending in y after a vowel form 
the plural by adding s; nouns ending 
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in y after a consonant form the plural 
by changing y to i and adding es. 

6. Possessives: The singular posses- 
sive of nouns is formed by adding ’s to 
the singular. The plural possessive is 
formed by adding an apostrophe to a 
plural ending in s, and by adding 's to 
a plural not ending in s. The possessive 
of personal pronouns does not require 
an apostrophe. The form of the word 
indicates possession. The possessive 
form of an indefinite pronoun does not 
require an apostrophe. 

7. Final y Before a Suffix: Final y 
after a vowel is unchanged before any 
suffix, Final y after a consonant changes 
to i before any suffix except one begin- 
ning with i. 

Other Spelling Rules 

1. Words Ending in ff, ll or ss: 
Words of one syllable, ending in the 
sound (f), (1) or (s) after one vowel, 
usually end in ff, ll or ss: the cliff is tall 
and covered with moss. 

2. Regular Plurals: The commonest 
way of forming the plural of nouns is to 
add s to the singular: dog, dogs; ele- 
phant, elephants; table, tables. 

8. Plurals of Nouns Ending in s, x, 
2, ch, or sh: Nouns ending in s, x, z, ch, 
or sh form the plural by adding es to 
the singular: gas, gases; tax, taxes; 
topaz, topazes; torch, torches; thrush, 
thrushes. 

4. Plurals of Nouns Ending in o: Usu- 
ally, nouns ending in o after a vowel 
form the plural by adding s: studio, 
studios. For the plural of nouns ending 
in o after a consonant, consult the dic- 
tionary. 

5. Plurals of Nouns Ending in f or fe: 
Most nouns ending in f or fe form their 
plurals regularly by adding s: roof, 
roofs, fife, fifes. However, some of them 
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form the plural by changing the f or 
fe to ves: leaf, leaves; knife, knives. 

6. Plurals of Letters, Figures, and 
Signs: The plurals of letters, figures and 
signs are formed by adding an apos- 
trophe s: Cross your t's. 

7. Rule for ie and ei: 

Put i before e. 
Except after c. 
Or when sounded like a. 
As in neighbor and weigh. 

8. The Prefixes dis and mis: The 
prefixes dis- and mis- are placed be- 
fore a word without altering the spell- 
ing: dissatisfy, misdeed. 


The Place for Phonics in 
Teaching Spelling 


Phonics is used in the teaching of 
spelling to help children to write sym- 
bols correctly from the sounds of the 
symbols and the pronounced word. The 
greatest difficulty in spelling words 
carefully in our language stems from 
the large percentage of nonphonetic 
words among those that appear most 
commonly and frequently in the run- 
ning writing of individuals. 

To make the task of spelling even 
more complex, some identical sounds 
are spelled by different letters and com- 
binations, such as the long a sound and 
the long e sound, which are each 
spelled in many different ways. Other 
vowel sounds and many consonant 
sounds are also spelled in a variety of 
ways. When one listens to the sounds 
of a in the words ability, abstract, arbor, 
favor, and account, the number of dif- 
ferent sounds that a letter may be used 
to spell is obvious. 

Because of these variations, a study 
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of phonics must be accompanied by a 
study of the many other aids to spell- 
ing. Nevertheless, a knowledge of 
phonics can be extremely useful to 
pupils learning to spell. 

Phonics exercises can be utilized to 
help children attack words through 
their pronunciation and spelling. For 
examples, pupils can practice writ- 
ing: 

1. Words that begin with the same 
consonant sounds (do, dog, doll). 

2. Words that end with the same 
consonant sound (ball, call, fall). 


Section 26 
VOCATIONAL SUBJECT 


Homemaking Education 


The purpose of homemaking educa- 
tion has been to provide experiences 
for adolescents in working coopera- 
tively, developing judgment and ability 
to make decisions and solve problems; 
developing attitudes, opinions, and 
values; learning to be creative and re- 
sourceful; and developing ability to 
meet new situations. 

Part of General Education. While 
these purposes are met in many other 
courses and programs, homemaking 
offers these opportunities in a func- 
tional, social situation. The program is 
taught in an informal, homelike atmos- 
phere which is most conducive to con- 
crete learning experience. 

Opportunities for correlation of other 
subject matter is a vital part of the total 
program. Experiences in personal 
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3. Words that contain short vowel 
sounds and long vowel sounds. 

4. Words with beginning consonant 
blends (sn, bl, th, cr). 

5. Words with silent final letters 
(done, gone, give). 

6. Words with sounds that are often 
confused (affect, effect). 


For related information, see: 


Diagnosis Using Teacher-Made Tests 
Language Arts 
Phonics 


AREAS 


health and hygiene, concepts and com- 
putations in math, science education, 
all become part of the homemaking 
program. Not the least important area 
of instruction, within the homemaking 
program, is the opportunity for group 
and individual guidance. The home- 
making teacher because of her skills is 
generally a person who has had a great 
deal of experience in working with, and 
understanding people. These experi- 
ences are easily translated in terms of 
providing guidance opportunities for 
the students in a homemaking class. 
Vocational and М№оп-Уосайопаї 
Homemaking. The homemaking pro- 
gram opens avenues for vocational edu- 
cation. With the recent impact of 
frozen foods, pre-packaged and pre- 
prepared, on the consumer, a very im- 
portant need has been identified by our 
society. This need is for trained persons 
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in food's research, both from a prepara- 
tion standpoint to the nutritional 
aspects of pre-cooked foods. Homemak- 
ing programs in the school present a 
challenge to those students interested 
in this particular vocation. Interior 
decorating, home furnishing, fashion 
design, are all logical vocational exten- 
sions of the school’s homemaking pro- 
gram. 

Equally important is the need for the 
student's better understanding of fam- 
ily life, and the demands of family life 
on the individual. In our culture where 
various pressures tend to weaken fam- 
ily life, the school has a definite respon- 
sibility to provide an educational pro- 
gram to strengthen this aspect of our 
society. Homemaking education is a 
vehicle through which these might be 
accomplished. 

Need for the Program. While there 
has been conflict in terms of the inclu- 
sion of homemaking in the secondary 
school program, it is obvious that the 
increasing demands that our society is 
placing on the homemaker, creates a 
demand to further implement instruc- 
tion in this area, to insure the strength- 
ening of the home as a basic unit of 
our society. 

Scope of the Program. To assist edu- 
cators in developing homemaking pro- 
grams in their schools, the following 
scope (by grade levels) chart is pre- 
sented: 


Grade 7—General Homemaking (cover- 
Grade 8—ing cooking, sewing, child care, 


etc.) 
Grade 9—Clothing (design and produc- 
tion) 
Grade 10—Food Preparation and Serving 
Grade 11—Home Furnishing and Design 
Grade 12—Child and Family Care—First 
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Business Education 


The Business Education curriculum 
of the schools may generally be defined 
in light of the two basic needs of stu- 
dents in preparing themselves for life 
beyond high school. First, Vocational 
Business Education which will equip 
the student with skills necessary to per- 
form particular functions in the busi- 
ness community and second, General 
Business Education which will provide 
the student with understandings and 
knowledges, needed by all, to function 
in his society today, confident that he 
has the skill of handling personal af- 
fairs and using the services of the busi- 
ness world. 

Vocational Business Education. 'The 
Vocational Business Education pro- 
gram may be divided into four specific 
areas of instruction. 

1. Stenographic and secretarial work 

2. Bookkeeping and accounting work 

3. General office and clerical work 

4. Distributive education and store 

work 

Each of these areas of instruction 
may be further defined in terms of spe- 
cific subject areas or courses of study. 

The particular characteristics ОЁ 
Vocational Business Education give the 
educator even further definition to as- 
sist him in understanding this phase 
of the total program. These character- 
istics are defined as follows: 

1. It usually encompasses a series or 
sequence of related courses and sub- 
jects extending through two or more 
years of the secondary school and cul- 
minating at or near the time of gradu- 
ation. 

2. This series of courses or subjects 
usually constitutes a fairly well-defined 
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separate pattern for each of the four 
main employment areas of business 
education, ie, the stenographic, the 
bookkeeping, the clerical, and the dis- 
tributive areas, although the pattern 
may vary somewhat from school to 
school. Each often is referred to as a 
curriculum. 

3, It properly is provided for only a 
portion of youth of secondary school 
age, appropriately selected on the basis 
of such criteria as aptitudes, interest, 
and ability. 

4. Final measurement and grading 
of the student should be based heavily 
(and possibly totally) on the student’s 
ability to meet employment standards 
of the business world. 

5. Although by no means slighting 
more intangible mental understandings 
and abilities, instructional methods 
must be adapted to the extra task of 
also developing ability “to do” in terms 
of marketable skills and abilities and 
applied knowledges. 

The General Business Education may 
also be divided into four areas of con- 
cern. 

l. Consumer information, guidance, 

and education 

2. Business understanding for man- 

agement of personal business af- 
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4. Common business skills for per- 

sonal use 

General Business Education. General 
Business Education also has its own set 
of characteristics that help define this 
area for the educator. While other char- 
acteristics are identifiable, the five fol- 
lowing characteristics give sufficient 
definition for understanding. 

1. The various elements usually may 
be adequately learned through the 
media of individual business subjects 
and courses. 

2. Thus, there usually is no separate 
curriculum recognized as pertinent to 
the achievement of this objective of 
business education. 

3. It properly is so arranged as to 
provide for all youth of secondary age. 

4. Final measurement and grading of 
the student may properly be based 
heavily (and possibly totally) on the 
extent to which the individual student 
has profited from the course or subject 
in accordance with his individual abili- 
ties and needs. 

5. With the exception of the area of 
personal use skill, instructional meth- 
ods devote major attention to the devel- 
opment of understandings and knowl- 
edges as differentiated from marketable 
skills, abilities, and applied knowl- 


fairs edges.? 
3. Business and economic under- Specific Courses. A possibly yearly 
standing for intelligent citizen- sequence of specific courses is indicated 


ship 


on the following chart: 


Stenographic 
Preparation 


General Office 
Preparation 


Distributive 
Education 


General Business 
Typewriting 


Shorthand I and Book- 
keeping 

Shorthand II, Secretrial 
Practice, Office Prac- 
tice 


General Business 

Typewriting 

Consumer Education 
and Bookkeeping 

Office Practice, Busi- 
ness Law 


General Business 
Typewriting 
Consumer Education| 
and Bookkeeping 
Merchandising, Part. 
time, Occupational, 
Experience 
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The smaller high school will have to 
adapt its program to meet the needs of 
the majority of the students as far as 
course offerings go; the large high 
school may wish to add courses such 
as advertising, or specific office machine 
training. 

Students who are interested in busi- 
ness courses, but are not business edu- 
cation majors, should take only those 
courses that do not have prerequisites, 
unless they take the requisite course 
first. 

One business course that has become 
vital for all students is typewriting. 
Some schools therefore, offer two differ- 
ent courses in typewriting; the voca- 
tional typewriting for the business 
major, and a course titled “personal 
typewriting” for those who wish type- 
writing from the standpoint of prepara- 
tion of themes, term papers, personal 
and business letters. 


Industrial Arts Education 


Industrial Arts Education, as found 
in the schools today, can be categorized 
in two classifications. Those courses 
that are largely survey in nature and 
that carry as their objective, the oppor- 
tunity for youth to explore the various 
facets of the industrial community 
through exposure to its materials, or- 
ganization, function, ideas, tools, and 
human problems. The second classifi- 
cation is one of specific vocational 
learnings. The vocational industrial arts 
program has for its objective, the teach- 
ing of particular skills in depth so a 
student, upon completion of the pro- 
gram, may take his place, as a trained 
technician, in the industrial community. 
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Specific Objectives of Industrial Arts, 
The following objectives of industrial 
arts are set forth to clarify the meaning 
of the general program as it is com- 
monly accepted in the junior and senior 
high schools. These objectives should 
be used as a guide for teachers, and 
give them a direction to point their 
work. The objectives are as follows: 

To develop an interest in avocational 
activities of a constructive nature. 

To increase knowledge about and un- 
derstanding of the uses and values of 
products and processes of industry, 
both past and present. 

To develop an understanding of the 
problems of industry and its work- 
ers. 

To provide an opportunity for crea- 
tive expression and problem solving 
through the use of tools and materials. 

To motivate interest in an increase 
knowledge about the principal fields 
of industry and the educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities therein. 

To develop manual ability in the use 
of common tools and materials which 
would be of service in and around the 
home. 

To provide the pupil with explora- 
tory industrial experiences which will 
aid him in the discovery of his own 
interests, abilities, and attitudes toward 
industrial occupations. 

To provide experience and informa- 
tion which will aid the pupil as a con- 
sumer, in the selection, use, care and 
repair of the products of industry with 
which he is intimately associated. 

To establish close relationships be- 
tween industrial arts work and the 
other school subjects. 

Possible Courses of Study. The indus- 
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trial arts program in the schools has 
been related, in terms of course con- 
tent, with those materials and processes 
necessary to introduce the student to 


General Industrial Arts 
Woodworking 

Metal Working 

Ceramics 

Plastics 

Printing and Graphic Arts 


Notes to Section 26 


lLloyd V. Douglas, James T. Blanford, 
Ruth J. Anderson, Teaching Business Subjects, 


the industrial world around him. In or- 
ganizing an Industrial Arts Program, 
the following courses of study should 
be considered: 


Electricity 

Automobile Mechanics 

Airplane Mechanics 

Textile Working 

Mechanical Drawing 

Other Specialized Trades 
according to demand (these are 
found primarily in the large cities) 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1958. 
2 Ibid. 
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Instructional Improvement 


. Articulation of Curriculum 
. Classroom Observation 
Community Surveys 


. Curriculum Committees 
. Curriculum Guides 
. Curriculum Organization 
Department Chairman 
. Faculty Meetings 
10. Helping Teacher 
11. Master Teacher 
12. Supervision 
18. Teacher Aides 
14. Teacher Evaluation .... 


COND {лк be 


Section 1 


. Coordinator of Instruction and Curriculum .... 


ARTICULATION OF CURRICULUM 


Articulation of the curriculum is the 
coordination of instruction from grade 
to grade, department to department, 
elementary to secondary school, and 
secondary school to institutions of 
higher learning. Articulation becomes 
increasingly important in school dis- 
tricts as their size increases, since com- 


munication between teachers, even 
within the same grade or subject, in- 
creases in difficulty. In order to provide 
the desired cohesiveness and coordina- 
tion of the total school program, some 
type of mutual understanding between 
teachers in different areas of the pro- 


gram becomes imperative. 
365 
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Articulation from Elementary to 
Secondary Schools 


With the increase in separate elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the diffi- 
culty of helping each group of teachers 
to understand the program of the other 
group also increases. Teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools often 
have little opportunity to exchange 
viewpoints, philosophies, and informa- 
tion regarding their classroom instruc- 
tion. Lack of communication can seri- 
ously hinder the total school program, 
despite the efforts of supervisors and 
administrators to provide proper co- 
ordination. 

To overcome such shortcomings, dif- 
ferent procedures may be effective, de- 
pending upon the situation. 

Exchange of Materials. The estab- 
lishment of a central committee that 
can provide for the exchange of instruc- 
tional materials between secondary and 
elementary teachers may be helpful. 
Science materials from the secondary 
school are often needed in the elemen- 
tary school; teaching materials on a 
level lower than would ordinarily be 
used in a secondary school may be pro- 
vided by elementary schools to second- 
ary-school teachers in need of them. 

Joint Elementary-Secondary Commit- 
tees. Committees of teachers from both 
elementary and secondary schools may 
be organized to attack specific problems 
that are of interest and concern to both 
groups. Committees concerned with 
such problems as classroom control, 
school activities, transportation facili- 
ties, cafeteria supervision, rest periods, 
and other matters may be helpful. 

Consultant Service. The sharing of 
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consultant services by using the talents 
of both elementary- and secondary- 
School teachers as needed in the devel- 
opment of curriculum and improvement 
of instruction helps develop mutual un- 
derstanding between the groups. For 
example, an elementary-school curricu- 
lum committee concerned with examin- 
ing the elementary-school science cur- 
riculum may find the help of a science 
teacher in the high school invaluable 
as they attempt their assignment. Sec- 
ondary-school teachers concerned with 
reading difficulties in the high school 
may find the advice of an elementary- 
school reading teacher helpful to them 
in providing for these difficulties. 

Mutual Curriculum Development. 
Perhaps one of the most effective ways 
of developing articulation between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is to 
provide curriculum committees that 
encompass all grades from kindergarten 
through grade twelve. In this way, in- 
structional problems in each grade are 
understood, teaching materials may be 
shared, and a mutual project of inter- 
est helps to unite the entire staff in a 
common effort. 

Joint Conferences. In some cases, sec- 
ondary-school teachers are sent to con- 
ferences on mathematics, social studies, 
language arts, science, and other sub- 
jects, but elementary-school teachers, 
because of their lack of identification 
with a particular subject-matter area, 
are not given an opportunity to attend. 
Many school districts, however, provide 
for an equal number of elementary and 
secondary teachers to attend state or 
national conferences. 

District Professional Meetings. School 
districts that provide one or two pro- 
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fessional meetings throughout the 
school year sometimes intermix elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in the same 
discussion groups by selecting topics 
that pertain to both areas. Such a mix- 
ture allows an exchange of thinking and 
instructional ideas. 

In-service Education. When in-serv- 
ice education courses are planned, it 
will help to plan them in such a way 
that both elementary and secondary 
teachers can profit from the same 
course, Instead of courses such as 
Teaching Elementary-School Reading, 
a course such as Developing Reading 
Skills for Basic Subjects will serve this 


purpose. 


Section 2 
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Articulation and Communication 


Articulation results from communica- 
tion between groups of teachers. When 
steps are taken to aid in articulation, 
measures should also be provided for 
developing communication. Issuing bul- 
letins, publishing newsletters, making 
announcements at faculty meetings, en- 
couraging secondary-school teachers to 
sit in on meetings of elementary-school 
teachers and vice versa—these are only 
a few approaches that can help to de- 
velop such communication. 


For related information, see: 


Curriculum Committees 
Curriculum Organization 


CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 


Since the center of the teacher's in- 
Structional activity is the classroom, 
classroom observation is an important 
Supervisory technique. During such an 
Observation, the supervisor should be 
able to observe actual classroom condi- 
tions and explore the needs of the 
teacher and the pupils. Teacher-pupil 
relationships may be directly noted, 
and a considerable degree of insight 
into the effectiveness of the teacher's 
instruction may be gained. As the result 
of such observations, the supervisor 
should be better able to motivate the 
teacher in activities that lead to instruc- 
tional improvement. 

Classroom observations or visitations 
ate unusually helpful to supervisory 


personnel and to teachers when new 
programs are put into effect, either ex- 
perimentally or to implement precon- 
ceived curricular patterns. The major 
purpose of visiting the classroom is to 
aid in the improvement of instruction, 
and supervisors or other observers who 
visit experimental or newly created pro- 
grams may carry away ideas and sug- 
gestions that will aid other teachers in 
the improvement of their instruction. 


Personnel Involved in Observations 


Staff members who observe instruc- 
tion during classroom visitations are 
ordinarily supervisors or administrative 
personnel Although helping teachers 
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are involved in classroom visitations, 
for example, their major purpose is to 
act as an extension of the classroom 
teacher, serving him by making specific 
suggestions or providing materials and 
assistance. Supervisory and administra- 
tive personnel, on the other hand, al- 
though performing some of the same 
functions, are also concerned with some 
type of evaluation of the process they 
observe during the course of their class- 
room visit. 


Procedures for Visiting Classrooms 


Whatever the motives are for visiting 
classrooms, procedures should be estab- 
lished so that one teacher, or a group 
of teachers, is not exposed to an exces- 
sive number of classroom visitations. 
When several individuals are involved 
in a supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity, observations should be coordi- 
nated. In addition, observations may 
well be scheduled in such a manner 
that they do not interfere with the func- 
tion of instruction, which is the primary 
concern of the teacher and the observer 
as well. 

Prior to the first classroom visitation 
by a supervisor or an administrator, an 
attempt should be made to establish an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence be- 
tween the observer and the teacher to 
be observed. This is not difficult if the 
climate of the entire school is one of 
full staff cooperation. However, it is 
important that teachers do not become 
overly concerned about being observed 
in the teaching situation. It is some- 
times effective for the observer to visit 
the room for only a moment or two, 
leaving materials that the teacher needs 
at each visit. If this is done a few times, 
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the teacher and the pupils become ad- 
justed to the appearance of the ob- 
server in the room. 

A visit to a classroom as the result 
of an invitation on the part of the 
teacher is undoubtedly the most de- 
sirable. However, if such an invitation 
is not forthcoming, the supervisor will 
need to arrange a visit, preferably at 
the convenience of the teacher. 

A visit that is announced to the teacher 
in advance also provides opportunities 
for gaining knowledge of the classroom 
situation. This type of visit allows the 
teacher to prepare for the observation 
and show the observer some aspect of 
the school program upon which both 
have agreed in advance. 

An unannounced visit to the class- 
room is also considered to be advan- 
tageous to both the teacher and the ob- 
server. If a teacher is concerned about 
being observed and has a tendency to 
worry about an announced visitation, 
the unannounced visit prevents such 
worry. It also allows the supervisor to 
observe a classroom situation that is 
not preplanned for the visit, and thus 
is more nearly a natural situation than 
one that might be seen on invitation of 
the teacher or after an announcement. 


Establishing Rapport for the 
Visitation 

The establishment of mutual confi- 
dence between the supervisor and the 
teacher is important prior to the visita- 
tion. All teachers should understand the 
purposes of visitations; they should 
realize that observations are a part of 
the supervisory function and are de- 
signed to serve both teachers and 
pupils. The evaluation of the teacher's 
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work is part of the teacher's duties as 
well as the supervisor's; as a result of 
the visitation, the supervisor and the 
teacher should be able to discuss what 
transpired in the classroom with the 
single objective of improving the situa- 
tion. The evaluation of the teacher's 
work is designed to further this func- 
tion. If teachers understand this pur- 
pose of the classroom observation, it 
will be easier for them to join in a dis- 
cussion of the classroom situation, and 
the wise supervisor helps teachers to 
realize that he serves as an objective 
aid by observing the instruction in a 
manner that would be impossible for 
teachers to do themselves. 

The supervisor, of course, must exert 
every effort to dispel feelings of fear 
or mistrust, not only in the teachers but 
in the pupils as well. The supervisor 
will want to take advantage of all in- 
vitations to visit classrooms, since this 
aids in establishing his welcome as he 
goes about his duties. 

The usual classroom visitation is 
about 30 minutes in the elementary 
school and a class period in the second- 
ary school. However, the length of time 
will depend on the purpose for which 
the visitation is made. There are times 
when a few minutes in the classroom 
may be more valuable than an extended 
observation; there are other times when 
a few minutes give the observer a dis- 
torted idea of what is going on in the 
classroom, 

It is usually important that the super- 
visor hear the beginning of the teaching 
activity as well as its conclusion. Nat- 
urally, there are times when this is diffi- 
cult, but in such cases the supervisor 
should discuss whatever portion of the 
lesson he missed with the teacher so 
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that he fully understands the teacher's 
purpose and method. 

When a visit is scheduled, the super- 
visor should be on time. If for some 
reason he cannot visit a classroom when 
he is scheduled to do so, he should 
notify the teacher in advance. 

Prior to visiting the classroom, the 
supervisor will want to familiarize him- 
self with the information he has avail- 
able about the teacher, the pupils, and 
the subject or grade concerned in the 
visitation. Upon entering the classroom, 
the supervisor may refer to a seating 
chart prepared by the teacher; he may 
wish to familiarize himself with the les- 
son, the assignment if there is one, and 
activities that are under way in the 
room. However, he should remain as 
inconspicuous as possible so that he 
does not disrupt the classroom with his 
entrance, Usually the supervisor will 
find it desirable to enter the classroom 
before the lesson starts. 

If the supervisor enters the classroom 
after the lesson begins, he should do 
so quietly and unobtrusively, He 
should be courteous at all times, usu- 
ally not contributing to the class work 
unless he is invited to do so by the 
teacher. If it is necessary for him to 
leave the class unexpectedly, he should 
do so with the least possible confu- 
sion, 


Follow-Up of the Observation 


A conference should be held 
promptly after each classroom visita- 
tion—the same day as the visitation, if 
possible. The conference may be very 
brief—consisting of a reassurance that 
the visit was enjoyable and profitable 
to the supervisor—or it may be de- 
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tailed enough to cover all the situations 
observed in the classroom. 

The follow-up conference will usu- 
ally be based not only on the observa- 
tions of the supervisor, but also on those 
of the teacher. The supervisor will un- 
doubtedly wish to refer to a record he 
has made of the visit, usually imme- 
diately after leaving the classroom. The 
conference will provide a follow-up 
for both the supervisor and the teacher. 
Perhaps the supervisor should provide 
materials that are needed for use in the 


Section 3 
COMMUNITY SURVEYS 


The community survey is a technique 
employed by classroom teachers to 
utilize the local environment in the 
educational program of the school. 

The local community has been used 
as a laboratory in social studies courses 
in many secondary schools; the pupils 
observe, analyze, and evaluate activi- 
ties and problems of the community, 
But there are values in these activities 
that have implications for other areas 
of the educational program. Among 
these values are the following: 

1, An awareness and appreciation of 
the social, economic, and political in- 
stitutions and agencies in the commu- 
nity. 

2. An understanding of the processes 
of society through an interpretation of 
its activities that affect pupils’ lives. 

3. A deeper understanding and ap- 
preciation of the scientific attitude and 
approach to studying problems through 
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classroom; perhaps the teacher could 
profit from suggestions on meeting the 
teaching situation more effectively. 
Whatever needs are agreed on by the 
teacher and the supervisor should be 
followed up and not forgotten. A record 
of the conference will be a reminder to 
both parties of their future obligations 
toward the classroom situation. 


For related information, see: 


Supervision 


the skills of collecting, observing, clas- 
sifying, and analyzing data. 

4. A further development of person- 
ality through cooperative contacts with 
adults in community situations and ac- 
tivities. 

5. An appreciation for the origin, his- 
tory, and function of value patterns. 


Understanding the Community 


The community survey has been 
found useful in helping pupils under- 
stand the basic life processes, problems, 
and issues of the community. These 
basic life processes concern how peo- 
ple (1) utilize their natural environ- 
ment, (2) make a living, (3) share in 
citizenship, (4) exchange ideas, (5) 
maintain health and safety, (6) secure 
education, (7) meet religious needs, 
(8) improve family life, (9) enjoy 
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beauty and recreation, and (10) treat 
newcomers to the community. 

Studies of housing and nutrition are 
illustrations of forms of community sur- 
veys that have been made by high- 
school classes, Under the guidance of 
the teacher, each of these forms in- 
volved action programs that found 
pupils (1) defining problems, (2) set- 
ting goals, (3) making divisions of 
labor to get jobs accomplished, (4) 
searching for information, (5) collating 
findings and facts, and (6) making con- 
clusions. 

Whatever may be the project in 
which the class will be using the tech- 
nique of community survey, a geo- 
graphical study must be made of the 
community, using a large-scale map 
showing boundaries, location of ma- 
jor institutions, population data, and 
natural features of the community. 


Techniques for Gathering 
Information 


The following techniques are most 
commonly used in gathering informa- 
tion in making the community surveys. 

1. Using written source materials, 
including the World Almanac, the At- 
las, encyclopedias, state yearbooks, his- 
torical records, Geological Survey maps, 
state highway department pamphlets, 
road maps, U.S. Census abstract, ma- 
terial from the U.S. and local chambers 
of commerce, civic associations reports 
and programs, local newspapers, and 
pamphlets or records of county, state, 
and national departments and agencies. 

2. Observing and participating in ac- 
tivities of the community, such as meet- 
ings of local councils, bureaus and 
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committees; and working in locally 
sponsored civic activities, centers, and 
clinics. 

3. Preparing base maps of the local 
community, in which careful identifica- 
tion by symbols is made of certain clas- 
sifications of data such as residential 
areas, railroads, highways, waterways, 
airports, forest, pasture, crop lands, 
educational institutions, religious insti- 
tutions, health and welfare centers 
(hospitals, asylums, clinics), and com- 
mercial business, and manufacturing 
centers. Through the use of a carefully 
designed legend using colors, pins, 
labels, and symbols, most of the fore- 
going data can be located on a map of 
adequate size. 

4. Taking a field. trip into the com- 
munity, which serves as a class labora- 
tory for pupils. 

5. Using a resource visitor who has 
a direct bearing upon the project or 
study in which the pupils are engaged. 
The wisest and most effective use of 
resource people in a community can be 
made where the school maintains a 
human resource file, which gives the fol- 
lowing data on people who have rich 
and varied backgrounds and are suit- 
able for the subject or topic under 
study: name, background, skill or con- 
tribution, address, telephone, and days 
available for visit. 

6. Making interviews or polls, secur- 
ing access to records, materials, and re- 
sources, and getting opinions and atti- 
tudes toward situations, issues, and 
problems in the community. Pupils 
should be carefully trained in best prac- 
tices, procedures, and techniques of in- 
terviewing and polling before they start 
making personal contacts. 
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Summarizations of Surveys 


As soon as the class has collected its 
findings, it should evaluate them and 
prepare a written report in which an 
analysis and interpretation of the survey 
findings are given. The report should 
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include statements of conclusions and 
recommendations as determined by the 
class in the light of supportive data. 


For related information, see: 


Community Resources 


COORDINATOR OF INSTRUCTION 


AND CURRICULUM 


Since an effective educational program 
is contingent upon continuity and co- 
ordination of instruction and curricu- 
lum, school districts ordinarily assign 
the responsibility for direction or super- 
vision of instruction and curriculum to 
one or more staff members. These staff 
members are called by various titles, 
such as Supervisor of Instruction, Cur- 
riculum Coordinator, Director of Ele- 
mentary or Secondary Education, or 
Curriculum Director. It is not unusual 
to find an assistant superintendent with 
responsibility for this important area of 
the school organization. 

The staff member who assumes this 
role has the major responsibility for 
working with the teaching, administra- 
tive, and supervisory staff, and with 
citizens in a continuous program aimed 
at raising the quality of instruction. The 
program ordinarily includes develop- 
ment, improvement, and coordination 
of the curricula of the schools in the 
district. The coordinator carrying out 
this responsibility on a district basis is 
usually a member of the superintend- 
ent's staff and is responsible to him or 
to an assistant superintendent in charge 
of curriculum and instruction. He serves 


primarily as a consultant and a resource 
person, but it is not uncommon for him 
to have specific delegated authority. 
The coordinator or supervisor of in- 
struction and curriculum plays a major 
role in the improvement of the educa- 
tional program. Since curriculum co- 
ordination and supervision of instruc- 
tion are interrelated, adequate planning 
becomes doubly difficult when they are 
separated. Each aspect of supervision 
should give attention to such curricu- 
lum problems as developing materials, 
utilizing community resources fully, 
capitalizing on parent and lay re- 
sources, and developing sound curricu- 
lum-planning procedures. 


Levels of Coordination 


There re two main avenues through 
which curriculum change occurs: one is 
on a district-wide level, and the other 
is on an individual school basis. Both 
are essential and helpful in insuring a 
curriculum that meets the needs of to- 
day's children. On the district-wide 
level, the coordinator or supervisor is 
directly responsible to the chief school 
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officer or his agent and works with staff 
members in the schools through the 
building principals. Teachers desiring 
help or assistance in their areas of in- 
struction or teaching responsibilities 
usually make their requests to their 
building principal, who transmits them 
to the appropriate supervisory staff 
member. 

Many times the coordinator or super- 


visor, in carrying out policies and prac- 
tices of the school district, will work 
directly with building principals in an 
effort to articulate policies and prac- 
tices to teachers in various areas of the 
curriculum. The request form in Fig- 
ure УІ-1 might be used by building 
principals with their teachers in bring- 
ing requests for help to the attention 
of coordinators. 


Figure VI-1. 


—Ó—————————— 


ScuooL SYSTEM NAME 
(Address) 


(School) 
From: 


To: Director of Instruction and Curriculum 


(School System Name) 


(Date) 


In an effort to continue our work in improving and building the curriculum and 
in helping teachers in their areas of instruction and curricular responsibilities in our 
school, will you please spend some time in working with: 


Teacher(s) Area 


Grade Specific Problem(s) 


The best time of the day for me to confer with you about this matter is 


Sincerely yours, 


Principal 


Memorandum to: 


(Date) 


From: Director of Instruction and Curriculum 


(School System Name) 


I will be in your school at 


a.m. 


p.m. on to work with 


you and your teacher(s) on the problem(s) of: 
If this time is inconvenient or conflicts with other activities and plans, please let me 


know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Director of Instruction and Curriculum 
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Methods of Coordination 


Curriculum improvement and coordi- 
nation are based on several factors: The 
needs and interests of children, the 
needs of the community and of society, 
the philosophy of education, and cur- 
rent research concerning human devel- 
opment and the ways in which indi- 
viduals learn. Personnel charged with 
curriculum coordination should work in 
the framework which recognizes that 
each individual school in the district is 
unique and, therefore, should assume 
a large share of the responsibility for 
improving its instructional program. 

The team approach to curriculum de- 
velopment, improvement, and coordi- 
nation brings effective results. The 
members of this team should be: (1) 
the chief school officer, who is the edu- 
cational leader of the school system; 
(2) staff personnel, who serve teachers 
and administrators as supervisors, con- 
sultants, and resource persons, (3) 
building principals, who make curricu- 
lum-improvement projects possible by 
sensing need, stimulating and encourag- 
ing improvements, and providing initial 
leadership in the schools, (4) teachers, 
who work with the children and thus 
are the key people in any curriculum 
project, (5) parents, who evaluate the 
influence of the school Program on chil- 
dren and who share in the planning, 
and (6) children, who help determine 
the nature of the experiences they need 
to have in school. 


Evaluation as a Part of 
Coordination 


The supervision of instruction and 
curriculum is not an end in itself, It is 
of value only as it functions to promote 
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more effective growth for staff mem- 
bers and provide a better learning pro- 
gram for children. A democratic, pro- 
fessionally stimulating atmosphere must 
be established to promote freedom to 
express ideas, freedom to talk about 
problems that exist in the school, free- 
dom to plan ways to study those prob- 
lems, freedom to evaluate the present 
practice and to suggest improvements, 
freedom to experiment with new ideas, 
and freedom to make errors while ex- 
perimenting. 

One of the major responsibilities of 
coordinating personnel concerns the 
continuous evaluation of curriculum 
improvement as the school staff works 
toward desirable changes in attitudes 
and behavior, the development of nec- 
essary knowledges and skills, the func- 
tioning of these knowledges and skills 
in problem-solving, and economy of 
time and effort in the learning process. 
This continuous evaluation should be 
carried on by means of a variety of 
instruments of evaluation that will 
provide significant and reliable evi- 
dence regarding changes, such as: 
tests of various types, cumulative rec- 
Ords, observations of changes in be- 
havior, conferences, and anecdotal re- 
cordings. 


Role of Coordinator of 
Instruction and Curriculum 


Personnel charged with responsibility 
for instructional improvement and cur- 
riculum coordination may help their 
professional colleagues by the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. Reading and discussing to become 
informed about the philosophy that is 
basic to curriculum improvement. 
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2. Meeting with faculty groups to 
determine actions to meet the needs of 
the curriculum, 

8. Defining problems in detail. 

4. Establishing goals. 

5. Setting up criteria or general prin- 
ciples to guide work in the areas in 
which improvement is desired. 

6. Providing resources for help, in- 
cluding conference materials, contacts 
with individuals experienced in the 
field, community agencies and re- 
sources, films, reports, etc. An instruc- 
tional-materials center should be devel- 
oped and maintained on a district-wide 
basis for the professional staff. 

7. Making arrangements for group 
study, including arrangements for fre- 
quency of meetings, committee respon- 
sibilities, roles of individual team mem- 
bers, and utilization of lay resources. 

8. Working for solutions to the prob- 
lem, experimenting with proposed pro- 
cedures, sharing findings, and providing 
an interchange of ideas among faculty 
groups. 


Implementing the Area of 
Responsibility 


There are five specific areas in which 
the coordinator of instruction and cur- 
riculum works to implement his respon- 
sibilities: 

1. Activities dealing mainly with 
administration. 

2. Activities dealing mainly with in- 
struction and human relations. 

3. Activities dealing mainly with ma- 
terials and resources. 

4. Activities dealing mainly with 
community and public relations. 

5. Activities dealing mainly with per- 
sonal-professional development. 
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Carrying Out the Responsibilities 
of Coordination 


Some of the specific ways in which 
most coordinators and supervisors work 
in carrying out activities in the above 
five areas of their responsibility are: 

l. Helping the administrative staff 
and the board of education in develop- 
ing district-wide policies concerning 
the instructional program and curricu- 
lum. 

2. Coordinating the activities of in- 
structional personnel working on a 
district-wide basis; e.g., helping teach- 
ers, reading specialists, psychological 
services, speech therapists, librarians, 
choral and instrumental music instruc- 
tors, art teachers, physical education 
teachers, and school nurses. 

3. Assisting the administrative staff 
in selecting and/or recommending 
teachers for appointment. 

4. Assisting the administrative staff 
in evaluating teachers. 

5. Helping the administrative staff 
in assigning or transferring teachers. 

6. Preparing reports relating to in- 
structional materials. 

7. Making recommendations for the 
school budget, especially those areas 
relating to instructional materials. 

8. Assisting the administrative staff 
and the board of education in planning 
school buildings. 

9. Administering an instructional- 
materials center that includes files of 
curriculum materials and sample text- 
books, a professional library for the 
staff, and a file of community re- 
sources. 

10. Working with teachers in work- 
shops, committees, or continuing study 
groups. 

11. Working with teachers and staff 
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in continuous evaluation of curriculum- 
improvement activities. 

12. Visiting classrooms and schools 
for the purpose of helping individual 
teachers on their instructional prob- 
lems. 

13. Assisting in making arrange- 
ments for visitations among teachers 
inside and outside the school system. 

14. Planning for and giving demon- 
stration lessons. 

15. Helping the administrative staff 
and the board of education in orienting 
new teachers, 

16. Supervising and/or coordinating 
student teaching in the schools of the 
district. 

17. Fostering articulation between 
grades and between elementary and 
secondary education. 

18. Providing articulation between 
local educational groups and outside 
educational groups, 

19. Assisting in providing in-service 
opportunities for teachers. 

20. Working with teachers on class- 
room practices of an experimental or 
action-research nature, 

21. Addressing and/or attending 
faculty meetings. 

22. Listening to personal and pro- 
fessional problems of individuals (and 
counseling, if necessary). 
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23. Working to foster the improve- 
ment of working relationships among 
the staff. 

24. Writing and editing courses of 
study or curriculum guides. 

25, Making available to the staff find- 
ings of educational research, 

26. Appraising, selecting, and con- 
structing tests and evaluation instru- 
ments for use in the district. 

27. Promoting school use of commu- 
nity resources, 

28. Providing for lay participation in 
educational planning. 

29. Interpreting the educational pro- 
gram and curriculum to parents and 
general public, 

30. Evaluating techniques for report- 
ing to parents. 

31. Meeting with Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and other lay groups. 

32. Participating in educational meet- 
ings and studies outside the district. 

33. Attending and participating in 
professional association conferences and 
activities at the county, zone, state, and 
national levels. 

34. Serving on evaluation committees 
for other school systems. 

35. Reading professional materials, 
and doing professional writing and re- 
search, 
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CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 


Curriculum committees, whether they 
be composed of educators, citizens, stu- 
dents, or a combination of one or more 
of these groups, exist for the improve- 
ment of the learning-teacher situation 
within the school or school district. 
Curriculum committees may function 
at any level within the district; there 
are grade-level committees, committees 
within departments of the secondary 
school, school curriculum committees, 
and district curriculum committees, 
These groups serve as recommending 
agencies to the central curriculum 
council, the principals’ curriculum 
group, the chief administrative officer 
of the district, or the administrator who 
is responsible for instruction and cur- 
riculum. 


Function of Curriculum 
Committees 


Committees set up for the purpose 
of curriculum development and instruc- 
tional improvement may serve within 
any of the following areas: 

1. Evaluation of the existing curricu- 
lum to see whether it best serves the 
interests, needs, and abilities of the stu- 
dents in the school. 

2. Revision of the existing curricu- 
lum, undertaken as the result of prior 
evaluation, 

3. Development of the curriculum, 
When it has not been fully developed 


or when it provides only for the average 
child and it is necessary to provide for 
children of different abilities. 

4. Study of problems relating to the 
school program, such as marking pro- 
cedures, reporting to parents, pupil per- 
sonnel services, or matters of a similar 
nature, which become a part of the cur- 
riculum or have a prominent effect 
upon it. 

5. Research into current practices 
and trends in education in order to 
provide the staff with information re- 
garding recent educational develop- 
ments. 

6. Survey of the role of the teacher 
in an effort to formulate plans for better 
staff utilization, 

7. Investigation of problems peculiar 
to the local situation, such as juvenile 
delinquency, drop-outs from school, 
advanced placement programs, and 
other matters, 


Evaluation of the Curriculum 


In order to understand the areas of 
the curriculum that require attention, 
it is always advisable to begin by an 
evaluation of that which is in existence. 
An evaluation of the curriculum should 
include: 

1. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences. 

2. Scope and sequence of subject 
matter. 
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3. Student needs, interests, and abili- 
ties. 
. Community goals. 
. Budgetary considerations, 
. Availability of staff. 
. Qualifications of staff. 
. Instruction within the classroom. 
Each curriculum committee that be- 
gins a study should select the consider- 
ations that will be included. Many 
other factors regarding the school pro- 
gram will demand attention in different 
situations, and there will be some fac- 
tors that it will be desirable to eliminate 
or defer. 


оил њ 


о ч 


Revision of the Curriculum 


When a revision of the existing cur- 
riculum is planned as a result of com- 
mittee recommendations or needs ex- 
pressed by the staff, this committee will 
study the existing curriculum as out- 
lined in whatever courses of study 
might be available. If written courses 
of study do not exist, the committee 
may determine what constitutes. the 
existing curriculum by examining text- 
books and other instructional materials. 
Following this initial step, the commit- 
tee will need to have at its disposal the 
results of community studies indicating 
the needs, abilities, and interests of the 
students, and other information consid- 
ered as necessary by the group itself, It 
may also be important to study state 
guides. 

The committee may then proceed to 
recommend revisions pertaining to the 
curricular areas under study. A study 
of the curricula offered in schools of a 
similar size and serving students of sim- 
ilar requirements will be helpful before 
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beginning the process of making recom- 
mendations for revision. 


Development of the Curriculum 


An evaluation of the curriculum and 
trends and changes in curricula 
throughout the country may reveal the 
need for curriculum development in a 
particular subject-matter area or in 
many subject-matter areas. The extent 
of this development will depend on 
the circumstances, but it is not uncom- 
mon, for example, for an entire mathe- 
matics program to be fully developed in 
the light of new concepts in the teach- 
ing of that subject. Such development 
may really amount to a revision, but 
the needed changes are often so exten- 
sive that it is imperative for a new cur- 
riculum with little connection to the 
previous one to be developed. 

Undertaking the development of a 
curriculum will involve considerable 
study on the part of the curriculum 
committee, It is usually unwise to under- 
take the development of too many areas 
at one time, since communicating prog- 
ress and achieving complete staff un- 
derstanding often require a consider- 
able amount of time. Even under the 
best circumstances, curriculum devel- 
opment is a long, difficult process. 

Whatever procedure is decided upon, 
the committee will need information on 
the latest research, results of work by 
evaluating committees, plus many 
studies and professional materials that 
will be determined as the group pro- 
ceeds with its work. Curriculum devel- 
opment, although ideally а shared 
process, ultimately requires the judg- 
ment and the approval of the educa- 
tional staff, 
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Study of Problems Relating to the 
School Program 


The curriculum committee will usu- 
ally study problems that are peculiar to 
the school district or to one school 
within the district. As the study pro- 
ceeds, the committee will wish to draw 
upon studies conducted by similar 
groups in other locations, and to take 
advantage of resource persons on the 
staff and in the community. 


Research Into Current Trends 


A valuable curriculum committee 
undertakes to keep abreast of current 
practices and trends, not only in the 
School district, but also through the 
state and nation. (In turn, it may also 
be a valuable resource group for other 
curriculum committees.) The commit- 
tee will study these trends and com- 
municate them to the staff when they 
prove to be desirable and applicable to 
the local situation. In addition, the 
committee may wish to suggest and 
supervise some experimentation as a 
basis for reaching judgments. Elaborate 
communication devices will often be 
necessary to keep everyone fully in- 
formed. 


Survey of the Role of the Teacher 


Committees may serve as leaders in 
experimenting with such ideas as 
teacher aides, parental assistance in 
cafeteria and playground programs, the 
year-around school, the summer session, 
television instruction, and many other 
aspects of education that either place 
additional demands on teachers or 
lessen their burden of clerical detail and 
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leave them freer to concentrate on their 
major task. 

Such committees may also undertake 
to develop suitable in-service education 
programs for staff members or arrange 
for courses from institutions of higher 
learning when the need for them is 
apparent. 


Investigation of Problems 


The curriculum committee may study 
ways to avoid problems that other com- 
munities are facing or may face and 
solve problems that the school and com- 
munity are already experiencing. Its 
recommendations would be forwarded 
to other committees if they pertained to 
them. An increase in juvenile delin- 
quency or an excessive number of drop- 
outs are examples of areas that such a 
committee might well consider. 


Organization of Curriculum 
Committees 


Committees involved in any aspect of 
curriculum work should be set up with 
care and with a regard for the interest 
of those who will participate as mem- 
bers of the committee. The following 
general suggestions might apply to or- 
ganizing curriculum committees: 

1. The project to be undertaken 
should be understood by, and of inter- 
est to, the members of the committee 
and a majority of the staff. 

2. Committee membership should be 
voluntary wherever possible. 

3. Committee membership should be 
representative of the school concerned 
or of the district. 

4, Committee members should have 
the guidance of a competent leader or 
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consultant from the teaching staff, the 
administrative staff, or the board of 
education. 

5. Committee membership should be 
small enough to allow interchange of 
ideas between members. 

6. Staff members participating on the 
committee should be selected with an 
understanding of their potentialities for 
committee work. 

Understanding the Project. If the 
project has resulted from a need of 
the staff or as the result of an evalua- 
tion of the curriculum, it probably will 
be understood by those who take part 
in it. However, it is sometimes difficult 
for classroom teachers to visualize 
problems on a school or district level, 
since the limitations of the daily class- 
room experience may make them aware 
of only their own immediate problems. 
If teachers on a committee have all 
faced a situation that points up the 
need for the project, their understand- 
ing and interest will undoubtedly be 
intense; if not, it behooves the leader 
to make clear why there is a need, the 
steps leading to the project, and how 
the committee work will be utilized. 

Voluntary Membership. The ideal 
committee would be one in which all 
members are anxious to serve, Because 
of their classroom burdens, most teach- 
ers do not seek additional duties and 
responsibilities, even though they may 
be interested, and the supervisor or ad- 
ministrator will have to encourage their 
participation. Maintaining committee 
membership on a completely voluntary 
basis often results in a few members of 
the staff serving on all committees, This 
should be guarded against for two rea- 
sons: (1) These conscientious persons 
become overburdened, and their class- 
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room effectiveness may be impaired; 
and (2) the desired communication 
and in-service education that experi- 
ence on a committee provides are lost 
to the other teachers. 

Representative Members on Commit- 
tees. When the area of study has been 
determined, it should be decided (1) 
which staff members would more 
readily be able to offer advice, and (2) 
which staff members would be affected 
by outcome of the project. In large 
School districts, representative staff 
members will have to be selected in 
order to limit the committee's size. 
These representatives should then com- 
municate the committee's findings to 
their fellow staff members. In smaller 
schools, it is possible to involve nearly 
all members of the staff who would be 
affected by the project. In fact, the en- 
tire staff of a small school district may 
be involved in one project each school 
year, with various staff members serv- 
ing on subcommittees involved in the 
project. 

Competent Leadership. If possible, 
the committee should select its own 
chairman, but when there is some 
doubt about the effectiveness of the 
members comprising the committee, it 
may become necessary for the admin- 
istrative staff to select a member who 
Will act as chairman or to designate a 
person from the administrative staff to 
act in this capacity until such time as 
a chairman who is capable of leader- 
ship emerges. In order to aid the com- 
mittee and its leader, it is often ad- 
visable to designate a member of the 
administrative or supervisory staff as a 
consultant or resource person to the 
committee, This provides the committee 
with a person on whom they can rely 
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for advice, materials, and communica- 
tion with the administrative staff; it 
also allows the administrative staff to 
be fully informed about committee ac- 
tion and to offer guidance whenever it 
is required. 

Membership. 'Too large a committee 
has difficulty interchanging ideas and 
information. In order to avoid this situ- 
ation, it is often advisable to begin with 
a small committee, expanding it as the 
need becomes apparent. Alternatively, 
temporary subcommittees may be set 
up to undertake a part of the project 
for the committee, which acts as a steer- 
ing committee for the subcommittee. 

Selection of Committee Members. 
Even though committee membership is 
best when voluntary, it is often neces- 
sary for administrators or supervisors 
to encourage certain staff members to 
become members of the committee. 
This type of encouragement ordinarily 
comes as a result of a need for the train- 
ing or experience of a particular staff 
member. It may also come as the result 
of a need for a personality quality or 
leadership abilities that the individual 
possesses. Persons making the selection 
should constantly guard against asking 
the same staff members to serve on 
many different committees. 


Types of Curriculum Committees 


There are various types of curriculum 
committees performing the functions 
described above. One type is the grade- 
level committee within one school. This 
committee usually concerns itself with 
curricular problems arising within the 
grade itself, and it resolves problems 
within the confines of the curriculum as 
established for the district. When a sat- 
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isfactory resolution cannot be reached, 
the committee may recommend re- 
visions or study to the principal, who 
will forward the recommendations to 
the appropriate district committee. 

A school curriculum committee con- 
cerns itself with curriculum problems 
relating to the entire school in which it 
is organized. It may receive suggestions 
and recommendations from grade-level 
committees, and it also concerns itself 
with matters within the existing cur- 
riculum as prescribed for the district. 
When it finds needs that are not met 
by that curriculum, it may recommend 
study or revision to the principal for 
his action. 

District-level committees may be or- 
ganized by grade levels, subject-matter 
areas, or along lines determined by any 
of the functions of the curriculum com- 
mittee. The district-level committee 
concerns itself with the curriculum for 
the district. It receives recommenda- 
tions from grade-level committees 
within schools or from school curricu- 
lum committees and acts on them 
within the confines of the responsibili- 
ties assigned to it. 


Communication of Committee 
Work 


One of the most difficult tasks facing 
committees and those who are respon- 
sible for them is the method of dis- 
seminating the information developed 
by the committee. Some districts issue 
monthly bulletins, which summarize the 
work of the various curriculum com- 
mittees within the district. Others dis- 
tribute annual reports of committee 
work, together with the recommenda- 
tions of the committees. In smaller dis- 
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tricts, workshop meetings allow oppor- 
tunities for reports to be given to the 
entire staff periodically by the chairman 
or some other member of the commit- 
tee. 

Whatever method is determined 
upon, it is imperative that the entire 
staff receive information about the cur- 
riculum work going on in the district. 
Important developments cannot be im- 
plemented in classrooms if they are un- 
known. 


Results of Effective Committee 
Work 


Many results of committee work 
are not immediately apparent; others 
are comparatively obvious. Some of the 
outcomes of effective committee work 
will be: 

l. In-service training of teachers, 
leading to instructional improvement. 

2. Articulation of various areas of the 
school. 

3. Curricular change through study. 

4. Coordination and continuity of 
instruction through communication. 

5. Staff utilization that leads to the 
pooling of knowledge and experience. 

6. Democratic development of cur- 
riculum revision and courses of study. 


Section 6 
CURRICULUM GUIDES 


In order to assist teachers, principals, 
supervisors, curriculum workers, and 
chief school administrative officers to 
develop continuity of learning experi- 
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Elementary and Secondary 
Curriculum Committees 


Communication between elementary 
and secondary teachers is often limited, 
but it is made easier when curriculum 
committees include both. Broad par- 
ticipation also leads to greater articula- 
tion of the total school curriculum. 
Secondary teachers, by virtue of their 
specialized education in one or two 
subjects, can be helpful in elementary 
subject-matter curriculum studies. Ele- 
mentary teachers can be helpful to 
secondary teachers by reason of their 
extensive training in child development 
and their knowledge of the child in his 
formulative years. 

Whenever possible, curriculum com- 
mittees will be made more effective by 
the inclusion of both elementary and 
secondary teachers. Each group can 
readily act as resource persons to the 
other; each will receive understanding 
and help from the other. 


For related information, see: 


Advisory Councils 
Citizens’ Committees 
Staff Council 


ences for pupils at each grade level, 
educators at the local, county, and state 
levels often develop curriculum guides. 
These guides offer broad descriptions 
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of the scope and sequence of the mini- 
mum essentials of education for pupils 
in certain subjects and grades. It is not 
uncommon to find curriculum guides 
that also suggest experiences suitable 
for faster- and slower-learning pupils. 


State Curriculum Guides 


Curriculum guides offered by states 
are usually developed by the state edu- 
cation department, often in conjunc- 
tion with educators throughout the 
state who are invited to join in the proj- 
ect as curriculum consultants. The 
resultant guides are usually broad in 
scope; they outline desirable objectives, 
content, and methods for particular 
subjects, These guides are a framework 
or point of reference that can assist 
local school districts in carrying on a 
continuous curriculum planning and 
improvement program. Other guides 
have been developed at the state level 
for the purpose of helping school dis- 
tricts to deal intelligently with major 
educational problems that have arisen 
through social change in the commu- 
nity, state, or nation. 

Modern curriculum guides are quite 
dissimilar from those of a few years 
ago, in which prescriptions and details 
were given on exactly what should be 
taught and at what point in the pupil’s 
school experience. The modern curricu- 
lum guide is flexible and provides for 
initiative at the local-school level in 
curriculum development. These guides 
may be called bulletins, courses of 
study, instructional aids, or other titles. 

State curriculum guides are usually 
developed in one of two ways. They 
may be developed at the state level by 
the department of education, or they 
may be prepared at the local level and 
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adapted for state-wide use by the state 
department of education, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the local educators 
responsible for the original guide. Both 
methods have been successful under 
certain circumstances. 


Local Curriculum Guides 


Curriculum guides developed at the 
local level usually represent a coopera- 
tive enterprise in which educators and 
citizens work together in committee to 
develop goals and procedures. In many 
cases, of course, only educators are in- 
volved. 

When an entire staff is involved in 
the preparation of the guide, the 
chances for improvement in the instruc- 
tional program are much greater than 
when only a few members of the staff 
are responsible. In large school districts, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to in- 
volve the total staff in such an under- 
taking. In this case, it is important that 
cross-district representation is assured 
by involving teachers from different 
schools throughout the district. It is 
also important that representatives of 
different grades and subject-matter 
areas are included. To aid in the articu- 
lation of instruction, it is helpful if 
secondary-school teachers are included 
in the development of the elementary 
curriculum guide, and vice versa. 

The curriculum guide is the state- 
ment of conclusions reached by those 
who are involved in its preparation. If 
it is to be a reflection of instructional 
improvement already undertaken by 
the staff, the conclusions will be those 
reached by the staff in its prior study. 
If it is to be used as an instrument 
leading to instructional improvement, 
its conclusions will be recommenda- 
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tions deemed important by those who 
prepare it. In either case, the improve- 
ment that takes place as the curriculum 
guide is developed or implemented is 
of primary importance. 

When a curriculum guide is prepared 
by a committee and the entire staff is 
not involved, the implementation of the 
guide presents a challenge to those who 
are responsible for instruction in the 
district. The guide may gather dust on 
a shelf if steps are not taken to insure 
that it is known and understood by the 
entire instructional staff. 

It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istrative and supervisory staff to imple- 
ment the curriculum guide. This may 
be done through in-service education 
programs, workshop sessions, grade- 
level meetings, or departmental meet- 
ings. Whatever methods are employed, 
a curriculum guide deserves the atten- 
tion of the staff and the implementation 
of its contents in the classroom. 


Publication of Guides 


Curriculum guides should be pub- 
lished for district use so all members 
of the staff have copies. The form in 
which it is reproduced is unimportant, 
as long as it is attractive and legible. 
The cover for the guide should be dura- 
ble, since it will be handled a great 
deal; a duplicating machine can be 
used to reproduce the contents. Many 
school districts are fortunate enough to 
be able to print their guides. 

Generally, the curriculum guide 
should be put into practice for a period 
of time before it is prepared in final 
form. If the guide can be tested experi- 
mentally by an entire staff of one school 
in the district or by selected teachers 
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throughout the district, necessary re- 
visions can be made before it is repro- 
duced in a form that is difficult and 
expensive to change. 


Organization of the Guide 
Material 


The organization of material within 
the guide will vary according to the 
needs of the users, but it should be or- 
ganized to make its use comparatively 
simple. Each guide should contain a 
table of contents and specific references 
in an index to grades, subjects, and 
other topics that teachers may want to 
refer to quickly. 

Curriculum guides should not be too 
long. If the inclusion of all the grades 
in a guide makes it too cumbersome, it 
may be desirable to publish two sep- 
arate guides. For example, a guide may 
be published for the primary mathe- 
matics program, and a separate guide 
prepared for the intermediate program. 
Those responsible will want to be cer- 
tain that a synopsis of the primary pro- 
gram appears in the intermediate guide, 
so intermediate-grade teachers fully 
realize what is contained in the primary 
program. 

The purpose, curricular goals, and 
procedures will appear in the curricu- 
lum guide so that the relationship of 
the one guide to the total school pro- 
gram is clearly evident. 

Curriculum guides should be re- 
studied periodically and revised as 
changes in instruction and curriculum 
evolve. 


For related information, see: 


Articulation of Curriculum 
Curriculum Organization 
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CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Curriculum organization is the method 
by which the best possible learning ex- 
periences and instruction are offered 
to a child throughout his school career. 
Many plans have sought to serve this 
purpose. Differences of opinion as to 
which plans are best sometimes seem 
to be the result of a failure to realize 
that curriculum organization can be no 
better than the instruction that is of- 
fered in the school; the two are so inter- 
twined that they are difficult to consider 
separately. Improvement of instruction 
should be a major result of curriculum 
development, which leads to curricu- 
lum organization. 

Any curriculum organization will be 
effective only as long as it serves the 
purposes of the district and only as long 
as instruction is improved to fit the 
curricular pattern. Whatever organiza- 
tion is decided upon as being most 
suited to the school should be under 
constant study and evaluation, and it 
should be revised whenever it is neces- 
sary. A curriculum organization that 
lacks such flexibility is destined to lead 
to stagnation of instruction, and even- 
tually it will no longer suit the needs 
of the school district. 


Reasons for Curriculum 
Organization 


If there were only one teacher on a 
school's staff, he would provide his own 
curriculum organization. As more staff 


members become involved in the in- 
structional program, there arises a need 
for some type of formal curricular pat- 
tern that will provide valuable and con- 
tinuous programs of learning for young- 
sters within the school throughout the 
years. 

Curriculum organization should re- 
flect the needs of the local community. 
Some states prescribe broad patterns of 
curricula that should be considered 
when the local curriculum is developed, 
but they are seldom mandates, since 
the curriculum that is suitable for one 
locality may not be suitable for another. 
For example, a school district that has a 
high percentage of college-bound youth 
will undoubtedly have an entirely dif- 
ferent curriculum organization than 
will a district that has a very small per- 
centage of students who plan to con- 
tinue their education beyond high 
school. A district that has a high drop- 
out rate will provide a different cur- 
riculum than the district where nearly 
all students complete their high school 
education. As a result, the local dis- 
trict ordinarily develops its own organ- 
ization within the confines of whatever 
state curricular patterns are established 
or recommended. 

The curriculum should provide for 
the development of fundamental or 
basic skills. In order to do this, some 
subjects—like the three R’s—must be 
included in the curriculum of all 
school districts. However, the sequence 
in which they are taught may well vary 
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from one district to another. Subjects 
beyond the so-called basics may well 
vary also. For example, history and 
geography are usually a part of the 
curriculum, but they may be organized 
as separate subjects or as fused or in- 
tegrated subjects called social studies. 
Other  subjects—foreign languages, 
homemaking, driver education, and the 
like—may or may not be included, de- 
pending on the size of the district and 
the needs of the students of the dis- 
trict. 

When the subjects to be included 
are determined, the curriculum must be 
organized to provide continuity in the 
development of necessary knowledge, 
skills, concepts, and generalizations. 
Otherwise, the school risks the possi- 
bility of gaps and overlaps develop- 
ing in its program. 

The need for organization becomes 
more acute as the size of the district 
increases. Just as problems of com- 
munication become more difficult in 
large districts, so it becomes harder to 
organize the curriculum so all teachers 
in all grades are familiar with it in its 
totality. A second grade teacher, for ex- 
ample, needs to know what curricular 
provisions are made for youngsters of 
varying abilities in the first grade and 
what her youngsters will face when 
they leave the second grade so she can 
instruct with some understanding of 
the background of incoming pupils and 
some knowledge of the provisions that 
will be made for them when they con- 
tinue in the school program. A teacher 
of ninth-grade basic mathematics needs 
to know what program his pupils have 
had before they are assigned to him, 
and he also needs to know the type of 
program they will follow when they 
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leave him. He can then commence in- 
struction based on their prior experi- 
ence, and he will know whether the 
youngsters will use the ninth-year 
course as a terminal course or have an- 
other basic mathematics course in the 
tenth year. 

Curriculum organization recognizes 
and helps to establish the basic goals 
of the total educational program, so all 
teachers may work toward the same 
goals. Teachers who are unaware of the 
district’s educational goals have no 
guides to follow as they instruct in the 
classrooms, but when specific goals are 
established and communicated as a 
basis for curriculum organization, they 
have a path to follow. They know 
where they are heading, and they can 
provide experiences that will lead their 
youngsters toward these goals. 

The community as well as the staff 
should be aware of the district's educa- 
tional goals. Citizens will then have an 
insight into the school program that 
they could receive in no other way. 
They will understand that the school 
district that establishes as its goals only 
the intellectual development of the 
pupil will evolve a perspective on in- 
struction that is entirely different from 
that of the district that stresses the de- 
velopment of the whole child. 

Curriculum organization establishes 
continuity of the learning experiences 
involved in reaching the goals of the 
district. This continuity will provide the 
richest possible education for all young- 
sters during their school years. The de- 
velopment of an appreciation for our 
democratic heritage, for example, can 
be started in kindergarten and grade 
one, but continuity throughout the en- 
tire elementary and secondary school is 
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necessary to reinforce and broaden it 
throughout the years. 

Curriculum organization offers an 
excellent opportunity for teachers to 
take advantage of the most recent re- 
search in education to improve instruc- 
tion. When curriculum is appropriately 
organized, the results of national, state, 
and local research become available to 
the staff for consideration and study. 

Curriculum organization has a strong 
bearing on the daily experiences of each 
child in the school. Each period of the 
school day should contribute to the 
learning process, whether the time is 
spent in the classroom, the gymnasium, 
the study hall, or the school library. 
Educators must consider the entire 
school day as they develop the curricu- 
lum, insuring that it is neither too 
crowded nor too limited in its provision 
for learning. 


Problems in Curriculum 
Organization 


One of the major problems encoun- 
tered in curriculum development, and 
one of the major reasons for such devel- 
opment, is the need to include more 
material within the existing curriculum 
as the complexities of learning place 
more demands upon future citizens. As 
more materials are added, the entire 
program must be reviewed to deter- 
mine what can be removed, for to add 
to the curriculum constantly without 
subtracting will lead to chaos. Before 
making any additions, it is well to con- 
sider what can be deleted or de-empha- 
sized; if nothing can be, it may be 
wise to reconsider whether the addi- 
tion is necessary at all. 

Since the school program is already 
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overcrowded in most instances, educa- 
tors must study the total curriculum to 
determine what is of greatest impor- 
tance. Educators who wish to include 
foreign languages in the elementary 
school will have to pause and study the 
effect on the school day of the elemen- 
tary-school child. Perhaps there is not 
time for additional subjects. Perhaps it 
would be more effective to devote more 
time to the basic subjects. The stress 
on the academics or the constant sub- 
jects in the secondary school may cause 
educators to hesitate before adding 
subjects that are not vital to the stu- 
dent's needs. Only a limited number of 
subjects can be taught in a school day, 
and the organization of the curriculum 
should provide some basis for selec- 
tivity. 


Unification of Learning 


Curriculum organization leads to a 
unification of learning. Without an ap- 
propriate and carefully considered or- 
ganization, teachers may be teaching 
the same material year after year or 
within the same year without realizing 
it. In a departmentalized system, this is 
a matter of concern. In the English 
class, for example, the teacher may em- 
phasize the preparation of reports and 
a study of the structure and organiza- 
tion of effective written reports. At the 
same time, the social-studies teacher 
may also be requiring students to pre- 
pare reports. Even though the social- 
studies teacher is basically concerned 
with the subject matter involved in the 
report, he may feel a need to instruct 
his students in the structure and organ- 
ization of the report without even real- 
izing that the English teacher is already 
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doing this or plans to do it in the near 
future. 

With an effective curriculum organ- 
ization, such duplication can Бе 
averted. The social-studies teacher will 
know when the preparation of reports 
is to be taught by the English instruc- 
tor. The two teachers may well consult 
together so their instruction can be 
simultaneous, avoiding duplication and 
providing time for other learning. 


Types of Curriculum Organization 


Terminology used to describe cur- 
riculum varies from one educator to an- 
other as well as from one school to 
another. Few school districts are com- 
pletely consistent in using one type of 
curriculum organization or another, and 
curricula are varied, consolidated, and 
differentiated from school district to 
school district. However, within one 
district the pattern should be somewhat 
the same, because of transfer of stu- 
dents from school to school and the 
needs of the locality that the district 
serves. 

Various types of curriculum organiza- 
tion are briefly described below to pro- 
vide a basis for comparing one type of 
curriculum with another. 

Subject-Centered Curriculum. A pat- 
tern of instruction that concerns the in- 
tellectual development of the pupil to 
the exclusion of other aspects is often 
referred to as a subject-centered cur- 
riculum. It is usually concerned with 
the development of fundamental skills 
and subject matter. This curriculum is 
less evident in the elementary school, 
possibly because of the one-teacher 
situation and the self-contained class- 
room, which may encourage the break- 
down of barriers between subjects and 
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the merging of common learning from 
one subject to another. If the subject- 
centered curriculum were rigidly fol- 
lowed in the elementary school, the 
teacher would teach reading for a 
period, arithmetic for another period, 
social studies for another period, and 
so on. Although elementary schools de- 
vote blocks of time to these subjects, 
they vary in length of time from day 
to day, and there is often an overlap- 
ping of two or more subjects. 

In the secondary school, the subject- 
centered program is more common be- 
cause of the departmentalization. Chil- 
dren pass from class to class at the 
sound of a bell, or the teachers change 
classrooms; the teachers, being special- 
ists, are more efficiently used in specific 
subject-matter areas. Each period is 
therefore devoted to a specific subject 
and the refinement of learning in that 
subject. 

The  subject-centered curriculum 
serves the intellect. It usually has spe- 
cific standards and, with its concern for 
the subject itself, it may neglect indi- 
vidual differences. On the other hand, 
when properly adapted so that different 
levels of instruction are provided for 
individuals of varying abilities, it may 
come as close to the basic goal of the 
school as any other. The program may 
be augmented by providing activities 
that offer experiences leading to the 
physical emotional and social well- 
being of each student. One of the dan- 
gers of the subject-centered curriculum 
is that, unless properly implemented, it 
may allow youngsters little opportunity 
for self-expression and few chances to 
follow their own interests. 

Core Curriculum. Core curriculum 
takes many different forms, and the 
term is applied to a number of different 
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programs. In most of the programs, 
however, the use of the term implies 
that there is a core or center to the cur- 
riculum. For example, English, reading, 
and other related experiences might be 
built on the core of social studies. If 
children in the elementary or secondary 
school were studying the early Egyp- 
tians, the English lesson might be the 
preparation of oral and written reports 
pertaining to the study; the mathe- 
matics might be a study of the early 
mathematical discoveries of the Egyp- 
tians, involving algebra; the science 
subject-matter might concern a study of 
the fertile Nile Valley, its soil, recent 
developments in flood control, and cli- 
matic factors. 

The core curriculum can be carried 
from one extreme to another. At one 
extreme, the entire school day may take 
the shape of one large block of time de- 
voted to a study without regard for the 
subject-matter areas involved—indeed, 
without recognition of them as separate 
subjects. At the other extreme, only two 
or three subjects may be involved. Eng- 
lish and social studies can be inter- 
woven into a core; English, social 
studies, and mathematics can be treated 
in the same manner. The learning in- 
volved in both cases would be centered 
around the topic studied, without re- 
gard for the different subject-matter 
areas, 

When limited to two subjects, the 
core curriculum, may have one teacher 
assigned to both. When more than two 
subjects are taught together in a core, 
the teachers concerned become a team, 
each integrating his subject closely with 
the core topic. 

Experience Curriculum. Efforts to 
overcome the disadvantages of the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum led to the de- 
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velopment of different types of cur- 
riculum, known as the experience-type 
curriculum. This curriculum is organ- 
ized around the experiences of young- 
sters and young adults and seeks to 
meet their particular needs. Whereas 
the subject-centered curriculum can be 
developed and superimposed by an out- . 
side agency such as the teaching staff, 
the supervisor, or the state, the experi- 
ence curriculum used by a district in 
order to provide life-like experiences 
for the students needs student partici- 
pation. In this type of curriculum, 
pupilteacher planning plays a vital 
role. Rather than the step-by-step 
sequence of the subject-centered cur- 
riculum, the experience curriculum de- 
pends more on the growth patterns of 
the individual and his ability to cope 
with new knowledge and master it as 
it is presented. The experience-type 
curriculum places emphasis on the indi- 
vidual, with full attention to his ability 
to progress and expand his learning 
within the realm of his own experiences 
and those provided by the school. A 
curriculum of this type is often referred 
to as child-centered, as opposed to the 
subject-centered, since its primary con- 
cern is the child. However, it is not 
necessary to have an experience-type 
curriculum in order to have a child- 
centered curriculum. 

It has often been said that the ele- 
mentary school teaches children and 
not subjects, and the secondary school 
teaches subjects and mot children. 
These extremes may represent the dif- 
ference between the subject-centered 
curriculum and the experience-type 
curriculum. 

Combinations of Curriculum. The 
patterns of curriculum organization 
may well be combined to provide a de- 
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sign suitable for a school district. Such 
curricula are highly effective. There 
are curriculum patterns that include the 
modern-problems approach, sometimes 
referred to as areas-of-living approach, 
in which such areas as making a living 
or getting an education are used as cen- 
ters of learning. Another pattern, re- 
ferred to as correlated, is similar in 
some ways to the core curriculum; vari- 
ous subjects may be separated, but the 
studies within the subject are not con- 
flicting. For example, if students in the 
high school study the United States in 
the eleventh year, their English course 
may involve the study of American au- 
thors during that same year, Through- 
out the year, there would be a constant 
attempt to correlate the areas of the 
subjects so that they were in har- 
mony. 


Basis for Curriculum Organization 


No single pattern of curriculum or- 
ganization can be installed in a school 
district with the expectation that it 
will achieve effective results. Curricu- 
lum organization is a combination of 
curricular patterns that have been used 
over a period of many years and that, 
when happily combined, are well ad- 
justed to each other, Probably no school 
would claim to have one curricular pat- 
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tern exclusively; there is a blending of 
parts of one pattern with parts of an- 
other in nearly all schools. 

Curriculum organization becomes 
most productive when it is designed by 
staff members and citizens of the com- 
munity in a democratic manner. The 
organization that results should be 
based on the needs, the interests, and 
the abilities of the students of the dis- 
trict. It will lead to the preparation of 
all youth in the district for the adult life 
they hope to follow after their gradua- 
tion from the high school. The program 
that results should be based on a phi- 
losophy of education and objectives for 
the school that are agreed on and de- 
veloped by those who will administer, 
those who will instruct, and those who 
will be affected. Its foundation should 
be an intimate knowledge of the stu- 
dents, the community and its resources, 
and the staff of the school district, and 
it should provide for the development 
of each individual student, whether he 
be in kindergarten or in twelfth grade, 
to his maximum capabilities. 


For related information, see: 


Articulation of Curriculum 
Citizens’ Committees 
Curriculum Committees 
Curriculum Guides 
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Section 8 
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DEPARTMENT CHAIRMAN 


In many secondary schools, department 
chairmen or heads provide leadership, 
assistance, and coordination to the vari- 
ous departments. These staff members 
are teachers with a limited teaching 
load who are appointed (1) to help 
teachers in a respective subject area to 
improve the quality of teaching and the 
curriculum, and (2) to coordinate 
related teaching functions and activi- 
ties within that area. 

It is a sound practice for department 
heads to be assigned at least one class- 
room teaching responsibility, but the 
teaching load should be limited to en- 
able them to carry out their coordina- 
tive responsibilities. 


Services of Department Chairmen 


The primary services expected of de- 
partment chairmen may include some 
of the following: 

1. Assist in the development and 
implementation of a unified policy con- 
cerning specific subject areas in the 
secondary school. 

2. Help in setting up a system for 
pooling and sharing instructional ma- 
terials and resources among the profes- 
sional staff within a department. This 
may involve the distribution of ma- 
terials and supplies and determining 
that such items are available as they 
are needed for teachers’ use. In addi- 
tion to determining the need for sup- 
plies and equipment, maintain records 


of these items in use in a department. 

3. Provide for a cooperative and 
mutual exchange of information regard- 
ing pupil achievement and needs in 
specific subject areas. 

4. Work in the establishment of a 
comprehensive and continuous program 
in specific subject areas. 

5. Work with other department co- 
ordinators in correlating subject-matter 
activities and projects between depart- 
ments to meet the educational needs of 
students. 

6. Assist in the development of a 
common syllabus or handbook for use 
of the professional staff within a depart- 
ment. This syllabus should outline in 
general the philosophy, aims, and ob- 
jectives of the subject area concerned. 

7. Assist in initiating and carrying 
out plans for the evaluation of the re- 
spective subject area and the determi- 
nation of the strengths and weaknesses 
of existing practices in that area. 

8. Assist the administration in plan- 
ning and maintaining physical facilities 
in the department, including prepara- 
tion of budget for the department and 
control of departmental supplies and 
equipment. 

9. Assist in scheduling and provid- 
ing physical arrangements and details 
for pupil activities within a department. 
This calls for clearing with the proper 
administrative person in order to obtain 
the use of building facilities and equip- 
ment. 
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10. Make the necessary arrangements 
connected with meetings of department 
members. 

11. Give in-service instruction to staff 
members in the respective department 
regarding their work: offer illustrative 
teaching, demonstrations, experiments, 
and other media of instruction, and 
make suggestions for improvement. 

12. Work in close harmony with the 
secondary-school principals and cooper- 
ate with them in the development and 
continuous improvement of the specific 
subject area. 


Qualifications of Department 
Chairmen 


Department heads should be care- 
fully selected in light of both profes- 
sional preparation and experience. 
Minimum qualifications might well 
cover the following areas: 

1. At least masters degree. 

2. Professional preparation in the 


Section 9 
FACULTY MEETINGS 


There are different types of faculty 
meetings, some held within one school 
by the principal or supervisors, some 
held on a district level for elementary 
teachers, secondary teachers, or both. 
Whatever the type of meeting, it should 
serve a stated purpose and result in 
benefits to the staff, the students, or the 
community. Faculty meetings without 
а purpose are usually a waste of time 
for all attending. 
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area of general supervision (six credits 
or three courses ). 

3. At least three successful years of 
teaching experience in the subject area 
coordinated. 

4. Participation in professional or- 
ganizations and activities. 

5. Respect of the people with whom 
he works or has worked. 

In Supervision as Human Relations! 
Bartky points out that he "was frus- 
trated by his inability to find much that 
is written or practiced in the field of 
secondary supervision." He goes on to 
conclude that "it is indeed a virgin 
field," and that "perhaps some stimu- 
lation might come were a university to 
begin to train department heads as a 
unique position in the secondary school, 
requiring definite preparation in the 
field of supervision." 


Note to Section 8 


1John A. Bartky, Supervision as Human 
Relations (Boston: D. C. Heath, and Com- 
pany, 1953). 


Time of Faculty Meetings 


The most common time for schedul- 
ing faculty meetings is immediately 
after school closes in the afternoon. Al- 
though teachers are often weary at the 
close of the school day, and although 
this is the time when many of them 
give extra help to students, participate 
in school activities, and meet with 
parents or other teachers, more people 
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may be available for a meeting after 
school than at any other time. Of 
course, high-school principals must con- 
sider the teachers who are unable to 
attend because of rehearsals, athletic 
programs, clubs, and other responsibili- 
ties that they assume in addition to 
classroom instruction. 

Some schools find that the faculty 
prefers to hold its meetings before 
school in the morning. This plan neces- 
sitates earlier arrival for the staff, but 
the hour prevents the meeting from run- 
ning beyond the allocated time. More- 
over, at this time the teachers are not 
tired from a day's work. 

Other schools plan to hold their 
faculty meetings immediately prior to 
regularly scheduled evening parent- 
teacher meetings. Since teachers ordi- 
narily attend parent-teacher meetings 
as a part of their duties, they would be 
at school in any case. However, parent- 
teacher groups may meet only once 
each month, and when faculty meetings 
are held only at this time they may be 
too infrequent to take care of important 
school matters. 


Regular Faculty Meetings 


Many administrators schedule regu- 
lar faculty meetings once a week, once 
every two weeks, or once a month. This 
procedure has the advantage of allow- 
ing staff members to plan for the meet- 
ings. Activities, athletic programs, and 
other events that ordinarily occupy 
teachers after school hours are can- 
celed on that day. Since a regular 
schedule is followed, teachers can pro- 
vide in advance for the lost time. Regu- 
larly scheduled faculty meetings should 
not be held when there is no real need 
for them. 
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Periodic Faculty Meetings 


Other administrators feel that the 
faculty should meet only when there is 
a clear and distinct need. In these in- 
stances, faculty meetings are held as 
the agenda becomes full. This system 
may well make for more purposeful 
faculty meetings with less of a burden 
on the staff. However, teachers may be 
unable to plan for irregularly scheduled 
meetings. This system may also lead to 
a reluctance to call a meeting until it 
becomes so urgent that it must be called 
without enough advance notice. 


Periodic Regular Faculty Meetings 


In order to combine the advantages 
and the disadvantages of both schemes, 
it is possible to set aside a certain day 
each week to be considered as faculty- 
meeting day. A meeting is scheduled to 
be held at an established time on that 
day whenever the needs of the school 
require it; otherwise, the staff is not 
called together. Staff members are re- 
quested to reserve that day so that 
nothing will interfere with their attend- 
ance; they should understand that they 
will be informed of a meeting well in 
advance, and they can then plan ac- 
cordingly. 

For example, the faculty may be 
asked to reserve each Monday at 3:30 
р.м. for a faculty meeting. It would be 
clearly understood that teachers will 
receive written notice by the close of 
school the preceding Friday if the meet- 
ing is to be held; otherwise, they are 
not to meet on Monday. An agenda or 
program for the meeting will ordinarily 
be distributed in advance in any case, 
and it can serve as notice of the meet- 
ing. This procedure can be reversed, so 
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the staff will meet unless they are in- 
formed otherwise. 


Preparation of an Agenda 


The well-run faculty meeting usually 
follows an agenda prepared in advance, 
either by the principal or by some per- 
son who will act as chairman of the 
meeting. This agenda should be con- 
cerned with matters of importance to 
the students and faculty; it should not 
include announcements that can better 
be distributed in writing. 

The faculty meeting should be con- 
cerned with (1) matters of policy, (2) 
decisions in which the faculty is asked 
to share, (3) problems relating to the 
instructional program or the student 
body, (4) matters relating to school 
budget, (5) selection of textbooks and 
instructional materials, and (6) other 
matters that can be satisfactorily con- 
sidered only at a forum where discus- 
sion can take place. 

Staff participation in preparation of 
the agenda should also be encouraged. 
The principal will undoubtedly be re- 
sponsible for the agenda, but teachers 
should be able to offer suggestions 
about matters that should be consid- 
ered by the entire staff. A committee of 
teachers may be responsible for sub- 
mitting agenda items from the faculty, 
in which case faculty members can sub- 
mit agenda items to one of the com- 
mittee, The committee can meet prior 
to the publication of an agenda to 
screen these items, relegating those that 
can be handled through school notices, 
advisory committees, or study groups to 
appropriate places or people, and for- 
warding to the principal only items that 
are recommended for faculty discus- 
sion, 
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The principal should be responsible 
for collecting items for the agenda from 
supervisors, district personnel, and 
other sources. He should screen these 
items and determine which could better 
be handled by some other method, so 
the agenda will include only items that 
should be discussed by the entire 
faculty. After receiving recommenda- 
tions for agenda items from the faculty 
committee, he should study them and 
suggest referral to another group if he 
considers them inappropriate for a 
faculty meeting. Items requiring faculty 
attention should be added to the meet- 
ing's agenda. 

The agenda can be used to determine 
the need for calling the faculty to- 
gether. When there are sufficient 
agenda items, the faculty should be 
notified that a meeting will be held. If 
there are few items, but of a nature 
needing immediate consideration, the 
meeting would also be called. 

When faculty meetings are held and 
the agenda is limited, the principal can 
arrange a valuable meeting by inviting 
supervisors, district personnel, or spe- 
cial-service personnel to discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to their particular re- 
sponsibilities. At these times, curricular 
matters can be reviewed and discussed, 
pupil personnel services outlined and 
clarified, methods of classroom observa- 
tion and services of supervisors re- 
viewed, and other important matters 
brought to the attention of the faculty. 
When periodic faculty meetings are 
held, the principal can arrange to have 
some of these meetings devoted to simi- 
lar matters. 

Since the faculty is concerned with 
all aspects of school operation in one 
way or another, faculty meetings should 
also be concerned with all these factors, 
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not just with the operation of the build- 
ing. 


Attendance at Faculty Meetings 


Staff members are seldom excused 
from a faculty meeting unless extenu- 
ating circumstances are involved. When 
a faculty member wishes to be excused, 
he should consult the principal prior to 
the meeting, explaining his reason. The 
principal should have the right to insist 
that the person attend the meeting if 
circumstances do not warrant an ex- 
cuse; faculty meetings are of such im- 
portance that all personnel should be 
present. 


Invitations to Faculty Meetings 


The presence of district personnel 
lends importance to faculty meetings 
and also helps these people to become 
more familiar with the teachers and the 
program of each school building. They 
may have opportunities to contribute 
to discussions and present district pol- 
icy to the faculty. The chief school ad- 
ministrative officer should have a stand- 
ing invitation to all faculty meetings. It 
is courteous to advise him when meet- 
ings take place; it is also helpful to 
invite him specifically when the meet- 
ing will consider matters in which he 
might be concerned or particularly in- 
terested. 


Conducting the Faculty Meeting 


The faculty meeting should begin on 
time and end on time. There should be 
no exceptions; the agenda should be 
prepared so that it can be covered 
within the allocated time. Important 
items should be first on the agenda; if 
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time does not permit discussion of all 
items, those of least importance can be 
carried over to the next agenda. 

The chairman of the meeting, ordi- 
narily the principal, may wish to ap- 
point a recorder who will record de- 
cisions reached. His notes should be 
reproduced after the meeting and dis- 
tributed to all members of the faculty 
as soon as possible. 

Faculty meetings should be con- 
ducted in a room that allows those at- 
tending to be comfortable. A first-grade 
room with its small-scale furniture is 
scarcely the place for a meeting of 
adults, nor is the chemistry laboratory 
with all its equipment. The school 
library, if it is large enough, will let 
faculty members sit comfortably at 
tables. The school cafeteria also pro- 
vides a relaxed atmosphere for faculty 
meetings. Unfortunately, faculty rooms 
are seldom large enough to accommo- 
date the entire staff comfortably. 

When the meeting is held immedi- 
ately after school, serving coffee and 
some light refreshment prior to the 
meeting allows a few moments of relax- 
ation and an infrequent opportunity for 
staff members to talk together. If the 
coffee can be served so that teachers 
can take it to the meeting, the meeting 
can begin even though refreshments 
are not finished. When some inter- 
change between teachers can take place 
in a friendly climate prior to the meet- 
ing, discussion during the meeting may 
well be freer. 

Fire regulations often prevent smok- 
ing in school buildings, except in 
faculty rooms. However, if smoking can 
be permitted before and during the 
meeting, this also will contribute to a 
receptive climate for the meeting. 
Teachers who have not been able to 
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the staff will meet unless they are in- 
formed otherwise. 


Preparation of an Agenda 


The well-run faculty meeting usually 
follows an agenda prepared in advance, 
either by the principal or by some per- 
son who will act as chairman of the 
meeting. This agenda should be con- 
cerned with matters of importance to 
the students and faculty; it should not 
include announcements that can better 
be distributed in writing. 

The faculty meeting should be con- 
cerned with (1) matters of policy, (2) 
decisions in which the faculty is asked 
to share, (3) problems relating to the 
instructional program or the student 
body, (4) matters relating to school 
budget, (5) selection of textbooks and 
instructional materials, and (6) other 
matters that can be satisfactorily con- 
sidered only at a forum where discus- 
sion can take place. 

Staff participation in preparation of 
the agenda should also be encouraged. 
The principal will undoubtedly be re- 
sponsible for the agenda, but teachers 
should be able to offer suggestions 
about matters that should be consid- 
ered by the entire staff. A committee of 
teachers may be responsible for sub- 
mitting agenda items from the faculty, 
in which case faculty members can sub- 
mit agenda items to one of the com- 
mittee. The committee can meet prior 
to the publication of an agenda to 
Screen these items, relegating those that 
can be handled through school notices, 
advisory committees, or study groups to 
appropriate places or people, and for- 
warding to the principal only items that 
are recommended for faculty discus- 
sion. 
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The principal should be responsible 
for collecting items for the agenda from 
supervisors, district personnel and 
other sources. He should screen these 
items and determine which could better 
be handled by some other method, so 
the agenda will include only items that 
should be discussed by the entire 
faculty. After receiving recommenda- 
tions for agenda items from the faculty 
committee, he should study them and 
suggest referral to another group if he 
considers them inappropriate for a 
faculty meeting. Items requiring faculty 
attention should be added to the meet- 
ing's agenda. 

The agenda can be used to determine 
the need for calling the faculty to- 
gether. When there are sufficient 
agenda items, the faculty should be 
notified that a meeting will be held. If 
there are few items, but of a nature 
needing immediate consideration, the 
meeting would also be called. 

When faculty meetings are held and 
the agenda is limited, the principal can 
arrange a valuable meeting by inviting 
supervisors, district personnel, or spe- 
cial-service personnel to discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to their particular re- 
sponsibilities. At these times, curricular 
matters can be reviewed and discussed, 
pupil personnel services outlined and 
clarified, methods of classroom observa- 
tion and services of supervisors re- 
viewed, and other important matters 
brought to the attention of the faculty. 
When periodic faculty meetings are 
held, the principal can arrange to have 
some of these meetings devoted to simi- 
lar matters, 

Since the faculty is concerned with 
all aspects of school operation in one 
way or another, faculty meetings should 
also be concerned with all these factors, 
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not just with the operation of the build- 
ing. 


Attendance at Faculty Meetings 


Staff members are seldom excused 
from a faculty meeting unless extenu- 
ating circumstances are involved. When 
a faculty member wishes to be excused, 
he should consult the principal prior to 
the meeting, explaining his reason. The 
principal should have the right to insist 
that the person attend the meeting if 
circumstances do not warrant an ex- 
cuse; faculty meetings are of such im- 
portance that all personnel should be 
present. 


Invitations to Faculty Meetings 


The presence of district personnel 
lends importance to faculty meetings 
and also helps these people to become 
more familiar with the teachers and the 
program of each school building. They 
may have opportunities to contribute 
to discussions and present district pol- 
icy to the faculty. The chief school ad- 
ministrative officer should have a stand- 
ing invitation to all faculty meetings. It 
is courteous to advise him when meet- 
ings take place; it is also helpful to 
invite him specifically when the meet- 
ing will consider matters in which he 
might be concerned or particularly in- 
terested. 


Conducting the Faculty Meeting 


The faculty meeting should begin on 
time and end on time. There should be 
no exceptions; the agenda should be 
prepared so that it can be covered 
within the allocated time. Important 
items should be first on the agenda; if 
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time does not permit discussion of all 
items, those of least importance can be 
carried over to the next agenda. 

The chairman of the meeting, ordi- 
narily the principal, may wish to ap- 
point a recorder who will record de- 
cisions reached. His notes should be 
reproduced after the meeting and dis- 
tributed to all members of the faculty 
as soon as possible. 

Faculty meetings should be con- 
ducted in a room that allows those at- 
tending to be comfortable. A first-grade 
room with its small-scale furniture is 
scarcely the place for a meeting of 
adults, nor is the chemistry laboratory 
with all its equipment. The school 
library, if it is large enough, will let 
faculty members sit comfortably at 
tables. The school cafeteria also pro- 
vides a relaxed atmosphere for faculty 
meetings. Unfortunately, faculty rooms 
are seldom large enough to accommo- 
date the entire staff comfortably. 

When the meeting is held immedi- 
ately after school, serving coffee and 
some light refreshment prior to the 
meeting allows a few moments of relax- 
ation and an infrequent opportunity for 
staff members to talk together, If the 
coffee can be served so that teachers 
can take it to the meeting, the meeting 
can begin even though refreshments 
are not finished. When some inter- 
change between teachers can take place 
in a friendly climate prior to the meet- 
ing, discussion during the meeting may 
well be freer. 

Fire regulations often prevent smok- 
ing in school buildings, except in 
faculty rooms. However, if smoking can 
be permitted before and during the 
meeting, this also will contribute to a 
receptive climate for the meeting. 
Teachers who have not been able to 
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smoke during the day will welcome the 
opportunity to do so during the meet- 
ing. 

The meeting itself should be con- 
ducted in a friendly yet businesslike 
manner. The agenda can be followed 
without rigidity dominating the meet- 
ing. The chairman should allow dis- 
cussion of the matters on the agenda, 
attempting to get full participation 
from all staff members. When the dis- 
cussion seems to lead toward some 
type of solution, the chairman will want 
to come to a conclusion. Voting may 
not be desirable in faculty meetings, 
since it frequently leads to teachers 
taking sides, but a consensus of opinion 
may be sought. The final decision may 
be left to the principal after he has 
had the opportunity to study all aspects 
of the problem. In some cases, votes 
are taken, but if the problem is a divi- 
sive one that may create differences 
between any of the staff members, a 
secret ballot is more acceptable than 
a show of hands. 

In conducting the meeting, the chair- 
man should follow the accepted prin- 
ciples of group dynamics. He should 
be sure that the less vocal teachers have 
an opportunity to express themselves 
and that the more vocal members of the 
staff do not dominate the discussion, so 
a true picture of the entire faculty's 
feelings can emerge. 

At the close of the meetings, the re- 
corder should summarize the discussion 
and reiterate any decisions that have 
been reached. The members present 
should then be offered an opportunity 
to correct any errors in the record. The 
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meeting should be adjourned at the 
time announced in advance. 


Follow-up of the Meeting 


After the meeting, the chairman 
should see that the record of the meet- 
ing is reproduced and sent out to all 
faculty members as soon as possible. 
On his own agenda, he should note the 
items that were not covered, or, if the 
agenda was completed before the time 
for adjournment and other matters were 
discussed, he should add these items. 
Decisions reached that are acceptable 
to the principal should be put into 
effect in the most expedient manner 
possible. Items that were not decided 
should either be decided by the prin- 
cipal on the basis of the viewpoints evi- 
denced in discussion or placed on the 
agenda again. 

Items that were suggested for referral 
to other groups, such as the teachers' 
association, advisory groups, district 
personnel, or the like, should be re- 
ferred without delay. Matters that 
should be referred to the chief school 
administrative officer should be entered 
on the principal's agenda for his meet- 
ings with this school official. 

The results of the meeting should be 
emphasized to the entire faculty. The 
actions taken as a result of discussions 
or decisions should also be pointed out, 
so all teachers are aware that action has 
been taken as the result of their recom- 
mendations. Items on which no action 
is possible at the time should be marked 
for future planning or for consideration 
by the staff at a later time. 
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Section 10 
HELPING TEACHER 


Helping teachers are highly skilled, 
full-time members of the teaching staff 
who aid classroom teachers in improv- 
ing their teaching and solving many of 
the problems that arise in the teaching- 
learning situations. Helping teachers, 
through observation, wide reading, ex- 
perimenting, and teaching, cooperate 
with teachers to put into practice ideas 
and procedures directed toward the 
most effective teaching of pupils. 


Role of the Helping Teacher 


In most schools, helping teachers are 
not involved in making teacher evalua- 
tions or ratings. Rather, they provide re- 
source and consultant services. In some 
districts, it is common practice for help- 
ing teachers to work out of a district 
or central office, where they are under 
the supervision of a director or co- 
ordinator of instruction. Where this ad- 
ministrative organization exists, build- 
ing principals seeking assistance from 
helping teachers for their schools re- 
quest such service from the person who 
supervises them. When in a school 
building, they are responsible to that 
principal. In many school systems, help- 
ing teachers are assigned on a full-time 
basis to individual school units. 

The success of helping teachers de- 
pends on the efforts they put forth and 
the understanding and support of class- 
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room teachers and administrators with 
whom they serve. 


Services Performed by Helping 
Teachers 


Helping teachers may provide serv- 
ices in any of the following ways: 

l. Learn, along with classroom 
teachers, as much as possible about the 
growth, development, and needs of in- 
dividual pupils. As knowledge about 
each child in the school increases, 
teachers and helping teachers can plan 
better ways to meet his needs. 

2. Help teachers to develop ap- 
proaches, techniques, and content in 
applying school philosophy in such 
areas as planning with children, indi- 
vidualized instruction, grouping, testing 
and evaluation, group dynamics, 
anecdotal records, development of 
units, homework assignments, long- and 
short-term planning, field trips, report- 
ing, and parent-teacher conferences. 

3. Assist in planning and imple- 
menting special programs for slow and 
fast learners and similar projects in the 
school system. 

4. Help teachers to develop a stimu- 
lating classroom climate and environ- 
ment for learning. 

5. Give guidance and interpretation 
in matters concerning the curriculum, 
with special emphasis on help for teach- 
ers new to the district, school, or grade. 
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contrast to other members of the same 
staff, 


Characteristics of a Master Teacher 


Certain characteristics can be consid- 
ered when attempting to determine 
staff members who could be termed 
master teachers. Each teacher’s effec- 
tiveness in these areas would then 
need to be determined in relation to 
that of the other staff members before 
he could justifiably be termed a master 
teacher. 

Alternatively, the characteristics that 
identify a master teacher could be pre- 
determined by the administrators, su- 
pervisors, and teachers of a district and 
used as a standard against which staff 
members are measured, instead of be- 
ing ranked in comparison with fellow 
staff members, 

It should be remembered that the 
characteristics of a master teacher are 
also found in teachers of lesser ability; 
the difference is one of degree. The 
master teacher ordinarily would be ex- 
pected to perform his responsibilities 
outstandingly in all aspects, including 
those that follow. 

Establishment of Objectives. The es- 
tablishment of teaching objectives 
should consider the whole child, his 
needs, his readiness, his interests, and 
his abilities. The outstanding teacher 
formulates and selects the objectives of 
his own program with full realization 
of these pupil considerations and with 
full cognizance of the objectives of the 
educational program of the school dis- 
trict. 

Guidance of Pupils. Once the ob- 
jectives have been determined, the out- 
standing teacher will guide his pupils 
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in defining their own objectives, help 
them to realize them, and seek to aid 
them in working independently toward 
their established goals, insuring that 
they are working to the fullest of their 
capacity. 

Systematic Planning. The master 
teacher will seek to plan systematically, 
so that appropriate learning experiences 
are provided to lead toward the objec- 
tives of the district, of his own classes, 
and of his own pupils. 

Organization of Subject Matter. The 
teacher will systematically plan and or- 
ganize subject matter in sequential, con- 
tinuous, and developmental order. In 
this planning, the master teacher will 
consider patterns of child growth and 
development as well as academic needs 
for the future of the pupil. 

Selection of Materials. In order to 
successfully provide important learning 
experiences, the master teacher will be 
fully aware of all materials that are at 
his disposal to further the educational 
program. He will determine the most 
appropriate materials for the learning 
experience he wishes to provide and 
select them for use in his instructional 
program. He will preview films, film 
strips, and the like; he will examine 
with caution new teaching tools, select- 
ing those he feels are successful and 
experimenting with those he believes 
he might use to advantage. 

Use of a Variety of Teaching Aids. 
Just as he selects the most appropriate 
materials, the outstanding teacher also 
takes advantage of a variety of teaching 
and learning aids. These will undoubt- 
edly include community resources, 
magazines, newspapers, demonstra- 
tions, models, specimens, exhibits, and 
the like. In addition, he will use many 
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audio-visual instruction materials, both 
commercial and teacher-made, such as 
television and flannel-boards. 

Use of a Variety of Techniques. The 
outstanding teacher knows that various 
techniques must be used in teaching. 
He will use many of these when they 
are appropriate to the lesson at hand. 
The outstanding teacher will use com- 
mittee work on occasion; he will lecture 
on occasion; he will provide experi- 
mental situations on occasion; and he 
will use field trips on occasion. In fact, 
the outstanding teacher uses every de- 
vice or technique he knows about, but 
he uses them at various times and for 
specific purposes. 

Maintenance of Classroom Climate. 
The master teacher realizes that the 
classroom climate can be one of the 
most valuable assets to the teaching- 
learning situation. He strives to main- 
tain a healthy climate, free from ten- 
sions and yet with a maximum amount 
of pupil self-control. 

Evaluation of Pupils. A continuous 
plan for evaluation of pupils is pro- 
vided by the superior teacher. This plan 
includes the use of a variety of instru- 
ments for purposes of testing and ap- 
praisal. 

Counseling of Pupils and Parents. 
Realizing the need for full cooperation 
between the home and the school, the 
outstanding teacher will continuously 
counsel parents and pupils about the 
individuals educational progress. 

Working with Staff. The teacher 
works harmoniously with fellow-staff 
members, not only in his own school but 
throughout the district when the oc- 
casion demands it. He is constantly 
loyal to his colleagues, to the school, 
and to the pupils in the school. 
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Explaining to Pupils. Explanations 
and instructions offered to pupils are 
presented in a clear and understandable 
way by the outstanding teacher. Pupils 
seldom need further explanation, but 
they feel free to seek individual assist- 
ance when they do. 

Presentation of Problems. Problems 
are represented in the classroom in an 
interesting and stimulating manner. 
These problems are offered with a full 
realization of individual differences, so 
the various rates of learning are pro- 
vided for: The slower child is offered 
suitable problems, and the faster-learn- 
ing child is fully challenged in solving 
problems within his ability range. 

Maintenance of Records. Pupil and 
school records are carefully and accur- 
ately kept by the outstanding teacher. 
Their importance is fully realized, and 
they are used effectively. The master 
teacher is prompt with necessary rec- 
ords such as report cards, attendance 
records, and the like; they are main- 
tained in a manner that provides ac- 
curate and complete information at all 
times. 

Motivation of Pupils. Pupils are thor- 
oughly motivated by the master teacher 
to take action to achieve the goals that 
they themselves have established under 
his guidance. 

Demonstration of Enthusiasm. The 
outstanding teacher is enthusiastic 
about his responsibilities and his teach- 
ing assignments. He takes full part in all 
the activities that are part of his duties, 
and he is quick to sense the need for 
cooperation and assistance in activities 
that do not fall within his area of re- 
sponsibility. 

Maintenance of Appropriate Appear- 
ance. The superior teacher gives atten- 
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tion to his own appearance. He need 
not have the most expensive clothes nor 
a great many of them, but he is careful 
in his dress to provide an example of 
neatness and cleanliness to his pupils 
and his co-workers. His voice is pleas- 
ant and his manner is conducive to 
good learning situations and human 
relations. 

Setting of Standards. The master 
teacher sets standards for individual 
and group work in his classroom. These 
standards are realistic and determined 
as the result of his knowledge of the 
pupils for whom he is responsible. 

Promotion of Morale. Throughout the 
school day and beyond it, as he par- 
takes of his share of responsibility for 
activities, the master teacher seeks to 
promote high morale in students and 
co-workers alike. He establishes rapport 
with both groups so he can be effective 
in guiding their enthusiasm along 
proper channels. 

Uses of Democratic Concepts. The 
classroom for which the master teacher 
is responsible is ordinarily exemplified 
by full utilization of democratic con- 
cepts of discipline and behavior of 
pupils. Pupils have understanding of 
the need for self-control; the teacher 
has established a democratic atmos- 
phere that is not permissive, but is 
representative of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 

Provision of Purposeful Assignments. 
Drill and homework that are used as 
a part of the school program by the 
outstanding teacher are purposeful, 
carefully planned, and used for a par- 
ticular objective. Drill is meaningful; 
homework is designed for the extension 
of the learning begun in school. 
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Provisions for Instructional Improve- 
ment. Fully aware that he has much 
to learn about the teaching-learning 
process, the master teacher is usually 
one of the first to participate in pro- 
fessional efforts of the staff to improve 
instruction and the educational pro- 
gram of the school. In addition, the 
master teacher is willing to share his 
own successes and failures with his co- 
workers, as an aid to him and to them. 

Provisions for Remedial Instruction. 
Pupils who need help are provided with 
remedial instruction by the outstanding 
teacher. This help is given during regu- 
lar class time whenever possible; when 
time does not permit it, the master 
teacher stands willing to offer his help 
outside of regular class hours, even at 
the sacrifice of his own time. 

Possession of a Sense of Humor. A 
sense of humor applied at appropriate 
times is usually one of the assets of an 
outstanding teacher. The sense of 
humor is not only at home in the class- 
room, but also when associating with 
fellow workers. 

Knowledge of Pupils. The master 
teacher knows the pupils in his classes 
as individuals. He knows their interests, 
needs, and abilities, because he has 
used school records, interviews with 
parents, conversations with other teach- 
ers, and many other sources to gain 
this knowledge. 

Interpretation of the School. Knowl- 
edge and accuracy are used by the out- 
standing teacher in order to interpret 
the school to the community at all pos- 
sible opportunities. 

Knowledge of the School and the 
Community. The master teacher knows 
the school and the community, and he 
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can answer questions about either. He 
uses his knowledge as an aid to his un- 
derstanding of each and his ability to 
use the resources of each in the teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

Participation in Professional Organ- 
izations. The master teacher is usually 
active in local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. This activity 
may be limited to membership, but he 
takes advantage of all opportunities to 
attend conferences and meetings for his 
own information and for the profes- 
sional growth of himself and his co- 
workers. 

Promotion of Professional Ethics. Pro- 
fessional ethics are not only understood, 
but also practiced by the outstanding 
teacher in his behavior and relations 
with pupils, parents, and the staff. 


Section 12 
SUPERVISION 


Supervision is the service provided 
for the purpose of improving teaching 
and learning. The effectiveness of su- 
pervision depends on the skills and 
competency of the supervisor in work- 
ing with the entire staff—classroom 
teachers, specialists, and administrators 
alike. 

Supervision in modern schools is dif- 
ferent from the type found in the 
Schools of a few years ago. In today's 
Schools, supervision is a cooperative 
service designed to aid teachers rather 
than to report about them. In schools 
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Evaluation for Master Teachers 


The above-listed points are some of 
the major qualities usually associated 
with the master teacher. They might 
be used to develop a check list for the 
evaluation of the professional staff, or 
they might be used as the basis for 
the development of a self-evaluation 
of each member of the staff. Of course, 
in each local situation there will be ad- 
ditional points that are considered im- 
portant enough to be added to this 
list. 


For related information, see: 


Merit Increments for Teachers 
Teacher Evaluation 
Supervision 


of the past, supervision was a reporting 
process concerned with the evaluation 
of personnel without too much consider- 
ation for service. 


Characteristics of Supervision 


Supervision is a function that cannot 
be undertaken in isolation, but rather 
must become a cooperative venture in- 
volving the entire school. The following 
check list indicates characteristics of 
supervision that are desirable in the 
modern school. 
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20. 


21. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


. The supervision of instruction and development of cir- 


riculum are interrelated and function in such a manner. 


. Supervision is creative and is aimed toward growing and 


becoming, toward doing and experiencing. 


. Supervision is cooperative action in partnership with 


other school workers. 


. Supervision is democratic, not autocratic or authoritarian. 
. Supervision is a carefully planned technical service devel- 


oped through short-term and long-term aims and objec- 
tives. 


‚ Supervision helps teachers become self-directive in devel- 


oping and exercising their own potentialities and work 
patterns. 


- Supervision helps teachers identify their problems. 
. Supervision helps teachers develop skills in analyzing and 


solving their problems. 


. Supervision helps teachers become acquainted with re- 


sources to help them in their teaching. 


. Supervision helps interpret the school program to the 


community. 


„ Supervision is often expressed in carefully planned in- 


service education. 


. Supervision exercises the best group dynamics. 
- Supervision exercises the best human relations. 
. Supervision is purposeful and forward-moving at all times 


—not just so much busy work. 


- Supervision builds morale and stimulates growth. 
. Supervision capitalizes on the strengths and skills of 


school workers. 


- Supervision is based on a kind of leadership that is evoca- 


tive. 


. Supervision is concerned with carefully planned continu- 


ous evaluation of its efforts, 


- Supervision is based on efforts to get adequate and ac- 


curate information concerning tasks at hand. 

Supervision is primarily a matter of guiding the learning 
of school workers in the educational process. 

Supervision supports the position that both the teacher 


and the learner are engaged in teaching-learning experi- 
ences. 
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CHARACTERISTICS YES NO 


99. Supervision begins with teacher's problems, not the super- 
visor's needs and interests. 

23, Supervision is based on cooperative participation of 
school workers. 

24, Supervision is a coordinating and unifying force in the 
school’s total educational program. 

95. Supervision doesn't “plug” or "push" one single method of 
teaching as the one best method. 

26. Supervision makes effective use of purposeful and care- 
fully planned classroom observational visits. 


27. Supervision assures that each classroom observation is 
immediately followed by a carefully prepared and 
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planned conference with the teacher. Li Г] 
98. Supervision makes use of teacher's cumulative personnel 

folders. Li О 
29. Supervision helps teachers maintain and build self-respect 

and integrity in all relations. Li 0 
30. Supervision assures that there is adequate, responsible, 

and effective communication in all phases of its work with 

all school workers concerned. L1 Oo 
31. Supervision exercises the techniques and skills of effective 

group activity in all kinds of conferences and meetings. Г] oO 


32. Supervision helps teachers meet the needs of pupils 
through techniques and approaches of discovery and 
analysis. 

33. Supervision helps teachers adapt instructional materials to 
the needs of individual pupils and groups. 

34. Supervision is concerned with selecting and evaluating 
instructional materials, aids, supplies, and equipment. 

35. Supervision is concerned with building a professional 
library for teachers and with encouraging teachers to use 
it. 

36. Supervision makes use of workshops, clinics, and confer- 
ences in work with teachers to improve instruction. 

37. Supervision makes use of the personnel, facilities, and re- 
sources of the State Education Department. 

88. Supervision utilizes the resources and leadership of 
teacher-education centers, colleges, and universities. 

39. Supervision utilizes the resources of professional educa- 
tion associations. 

40. Supervision makes use of interschool and intraschool 
teacher visitations. 
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These characteristics are not listed 
in any order of priority or importance. 
If any one of them is missing or lim- 
ited in the school, every effort should 
be made to find out why and to deter- 


Section 13 
TEACHER AIDES 


Efforts to provide remedies for short- 
ages of qualified teachers have led to 
experiments in the use of teacher aides, 
At the present time, several school dis- 
tricts throughout the United States have 
successfully used different programs in- 
volving teacher aides. Many of these 
programs are receiving some form of 
support from the society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, a major stimu- 
lator of the idea of teacher aides. 


Purpose of Teacher Aides 


There are many purposes for using 
teacher aides. They are perhaps used 
most often to help teachers overcome 
the disadvantages of large classes, but 
they may also be used as resource per- 
sonnel to enrich the school program, or 
to help overcome shortages of teachers 
in regular-sized classrooms. 

Teacher aides are often used to assist 
with clerical duties that become bur- 
densome and time-consuming to the 
professional staff members. In such 
cases, they may well be helpful in 
checking workbooks, correcting papers, 
recording marks, helping with chalk- 
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mine how it might be better realized 
in the supervisory program. 


For related information, see: 


Master Teacher 
Teacher Evaluation 


board work, preparing duplicated ma- 
terials needed in the classroom, taking 
attendance, and arranging bulletin 
boards. 

Supervision of the playground and 
other activities outside the classroom 
may require fewer professional staff 
members when teacher aides help. On 
field trips, they may release several pro- 
fessional teachers when they go along 
with one teacher to help with super- 
vision. 

Teacher aides may be used to help 
pupils who need individual instruction, 
working directly under the supervision 
of the teacher; they may also relieve 
the classroom teacher of some of the 
duties that prevent his giving individ- 
ual instruction to pupils in need of it. 


Examples of Teacher Aides 
in Practice 


Several programs are already using 
teacher aides effectively. In Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, for example, special 
assistants help teachers in mathematics 
and chemistry. There are also teacher 
aides who supervise study halls and 
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assist in libraries. An interesting aspect 
of this program is that it uses the talents 
of retired men in study halls, advanced 
mathematics, and chemistry to help stu- 
dents with class work. 

The Catskill Area Project in Small 
School Design in New York State has 
undertaken several interesting experi- 
ments. In this area, there are now more 
than 25 schools that have hired house- 
wives to relieve teachers of housekeep- 
ing, clerical, and extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

Since high school students need to do 
more writing than can be provided in 
most situations, the Educational Test- 
ing Service has inaugurated a plan that 
makes use of the abilities of lay read- 
ers. In instances where teachers lack 
the time to read and correct papers, the 
Educational Testing Service has hired 
housewives with college training and 
tested ability to correct extra papers 
on a piecework basis. New Brunswick 
and Bound Brook, New Jersey, to- 
gether with fourteen other schools 
throughout the country, are trying out 
this plan. Wichita, Kansas has recently 
undertaken the plan. 

Another interesting example of this 
approach to a serious situation is found 
in Massachusetts, where four institu- 
tions are setting up a joint center to 
recruit and assign housewives as teach- 
ers, laboratory assistants, and lay read- 
ers of students’ papers and themes. The 
center for this operation will be located 
9n the Smith College Campus in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; it will serve 
Smith, Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Bay City Experiment. An example of 
the use of teacher aides that has be- 
come almost a classic in education is 
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the experiment undertaken at Bay City, 
Michigan, from 1951 until 1956. A small 
number of teachers were provided with 
aides, who participated in many activi- 
ties as their assistants. 

In the Bay City experiment, teacher 
aides were selected from laymen in the 
community who had indicated an inter- 
est in the program. All teacher aides 
were carefully screened to determine 
that they: (1) were of high moral char- 
acter; (2) were intelligent; (3) were 
high school graduates; (4) had not re- 
ceived any teacher education; and (5) 
were cooperative and friendly toward 
children. 

An educational workshop was con- 
ducted to orient and acquaint them 
with their assignments and duties. A 
series of in-service meetings was held 
dealing with the fundamentals of edu- 
cation, mechanics of classroom organ- 
ization, and principles of child growth 
and development. In these meetings, 
aides shared information about educa- 
tion, discussed their problems, and were 
able to develop a philosophy about the 
role of the teacher aide. 

In Bay City, teacher aides were 
placed with good, reputable, and ex- 
perienced teachers in eight experimen- 
tal classrooms ranging from kindergar- 
ten to eighth grade. Teacher aides who 
possessed a special skill in a particular 
area, such as music or art, were as- 
signed to teachers in whose class these 
abilities were desired. At all times, 
teacher aides were under the direct 
supervision of the teacher. 

During the Bay City experiment, 
teacher aides were annually awarded 
special certificates by the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
They were paid weekly salaries based 
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on a survey of salaries paid in the Bay 
City area to women in clerical and semi- 
clerical positions. 

According to Paul W. Briggs in his 
Report on the Bay City Teachers Aide 
Experiment, published by the Bay City 
Board of Education in November of 
1956, it was generally agreed that the 
Bay City teacher-aide experiment was 
successful. “Our staff has developed a 
strong conviction that, while the 
teacher-aide program can be successful 
in the crisis situation, there exists cer- 
tain dangers in its promiscuous applica- 
tion and careless administration.” 

The report recommends that the fol- 
lowing practices be followed in the 
establishment and administration of the 
program: 


1. Carefully select quality individuals as 
aides. 

2. Inaugurate a strong program of pro- 
fessional supervision. 

3. Place the aide in a compatible situa- 
tion with a good, cooperative teacher, 


Section 14 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


The evaluation of the professional staff 
in a school district is often one of the 
most difficult projects that an adminis- 
trator or supervisor faces in the course 
of his duties. Nonetheless, it is vital that 
teachers on a staff are aware of their 
competency and of the areas of their 
work that require attention if they are 
to reach a level of performance that is 
acceptable to the school district. One 
method of determining strengths and 
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4. Provide an adequate in-service train- 
ing program. 

5. Place the program in a room large 
enough to accommodate the larger 
class and provide sufficient additional 
facilities to allow increased class ac- 
tivities. 

6. Inform the public and staff regarding 
the program so that it will be prop- 
erly understood and received. 


Even though the experiment was suc- 
cessful, the following statement from 
the report is worthy of attention: "The 
staff of the Bay City Public Schools still 
feel that they would prefer to have 
smaller classes with regular teachers 
than to have larger classes with teacher 
aides." 

In the light of the Bay City teacher- 
aide experiment and other experiments, 
it appears that teacher aides may be 
one solution to the problem of better 
staff utilization. Educators who are in- 
terested in this particular problem may 
find much of value in adapting aspects 
of the plan to their own use. 


weaknesses is through some type of 
evaluative criteria that can be adminis- 
tered with objectivity and respect for 
the professional integrity of the entire 
staff. 


Principles of Evaluation 


Certain principles can be used to 
guide teachers and administrators as 
they agree on a course for evaluation 
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that is acceptable to all concerned. 
Some of these principles include the 
following: 

1. Teachers react more favorably to- 
ward a system of appraisal when they 
themselves participate in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the evalu- 
ation practices employed. 

2. Teachers are apprehensive and 
reluctant about participating in any 
evaluation when there is fear or sus- 
picion that the results will be used 
against them. 

8. Teachers are cooperative and de- 
sirous of participating in evaluation 
practices that they feel will increase 
their professional competency. 

4. Evaluation is received by teachers 
most favorably when it is viewed as an 
activity that guides and counsels them 
in their work. 

5. The success of instruments used in 
the appraisal of teachers and their work 
depends on the quality of human rela- 
tions existing in the employment of 
these instruments. 

6. Effective and fair evaluation of 
teachers should be made in the light of 
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recognized objectives and ideals. An 
evaluation made without references to 
such a foundation is invalid. 

7. Evaluation procedures should be 
sustained by cooperative planning and 
understanding among the total profes- 
sional staff. 

8. Evaluation of teachers and teach- 
ing should be a continuous rather than 
a spasmodic or periodic procedure. 

9. Purposeful and democratic evalu- 
ation of teachers must be founded on 
and dedicated to the idea of improve- 
ment and growth of those being evalu- 
ated through appraisal and analysis of 
their strengths and weaknesses. 


Items for Evaluation 


Since direct observation plays an im- 
portant part in the evaluation process, 
many school staffs have cooperatively 
developed a check list of items that 
they consider to be elements of a good 
classroom situation for the use of ob- 
servers and teachers. A list might in- 
clude such items as these: 


1. There is a democratic atmosphere in the classroom. 

. There is a good rapport between children and teacher. 

. The children are enjoying school. 

. Methods of teaching are flexible, to care for individual needs. 
. Creative activities are outgrowths of children interest. 


. Children share in planning activities, in carrying them through, and in 
evaluating the results of their work. 


Children respect the opinions of others and the decisions of the group. 
Г] 8. The teacher makes wise and effective use of class time. 


9. Children show clear and independent thinking. 


10. Children use good work-study habits. 
11. The curriculum helps the child at his level of maturity to cope with the 
problems of his environment and living. 


Figure VI-1. 
TEACHER EVALUATION GUIDE 
FOR THE Purpose oF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
Teachers Named =. һе /Seliool 
Grade or Subject School Year 
Date of Last Conference with Teacher 


EVALUATION MARKS: Good indicates teacher is very successful and is 
moving toward being a better teacher; Fair indicates teacher is average 
at this date in teaching success and discharge of professional responsi- 
bilities; and Poor indicates teacher's work is unsatisfactory and needs to 
make considerable effort toward improvement. 


Area of 
Evaluation Evaluation 


[ Good | | Fair | Роог 


1. TEACHING TECHNIQUES [E a lr 


(Including teaching objectives and methodology, explanations, presentation of 
problems, planning, preparation and adjustments, use of materials and approaches, 
attention to needs of pupils, motivation and guidance of pupils, classroom man- 
agement, evaluation and testing, and maintenance of records) 


Comments; 


П. TEACHER ATTITUDES AND STANDARDS | | | 


(Including leadership, self-control, meeting pupils, enthusiasm, use of resources, 
loyalty to staff and school, work with staff toward professional growth, judgment 
and decisions, staff and professional relationships, professional assignments, dress- 
voice-manner, and communications) 


Comments: 


Teacher Evaluation Guide, continued; 


Area 0! 
Evaluation Evaluation 


f Good | Fair Poor 


ГА 


IIL CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE 


(Including teacher-pupil relationships, standards of individual and group work, 
working conditions, classroom morale and rapport, centers of interest, and house- 
keeping details) 


Comments: 


IV. WORK HABITS | | n 


(Including classroom organization, work with individual and group responsibilities, 
skills in question, making assignments, drill, homework, and clerical details) 


Comments; 


V. PUPIL ATTITUDES | | | 1 | | 


(Including attitude, interest, effort, participation, responsibility, achievement 
caliber of work, discipline and behavior, study and work habits, and use of ma- 
terials and resources) 


Comments: 


кашар otioso] Me 


Building Principal 


District Principal 
Based On... Classroom Observations 
(Number) 


Director of Instruction and Curriculum 
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[Г] 12. Grouping for learning is adapted to meet individual needs. 
[Г] 13. Classroom furniture, equipment, and materials are adapted to desirable 
learning situations. 
п n. Instruction whenever possible is accomplished through first-hand experi- 
ences. 
[Г] 15. Problem-solving experiences are an integral part of the program. 
[Г] 16. Learning experiences are extended and enriched through trips, dramatic 
use of community resources, and similar activities. 
П 17. Emphasis in teaching basic skills, as in all areas of the curriculum, is on 
understanding and is evidenced in behavior. 
0. 18. Children keep individual charts or folders showing books read, samples of 
work done, and similar evidences of progress. 
Г] 19. Cumulative records of individual children are used by the teacher for pur- 
poses of pupil guidance. 
L] 20. Opportunities are provided for the children to sense and appreciate the 


beauty in the culture in which they live. 


Conferences and Evaluation 


Following any type of evaluation, 
there should be a conference between 
the person who does the evaluating and 
the person who has been evaluated. 
Often this conference will merely re- 
assure the teacher that the evaluation 
has indicated that he is performing 
well; sometimes it will include specific 
suggestions about areas that appear to 
need attention. 

The conference might well conclude 
with the writing of a summary state- 
ment to which both participants can 
agree, so the points that were discussed 
become a matter of record and can be 
reconsidered at a later date. This is par- 
ticularly valuable when specific areas 
need correction. The persons who par- 
ticipate in the conference might each 
wish to have a copy of the agreements 
that were reached during the confer- 
ence. 


Teacher Evaluation Record 


Whenever an evaluation summary is 
made, either orally or in writing, it 
should be based on the evaluator's fre- 
quent and direct observations and con- 
tacts with the person who is being 
evaluated. Many educators agree that 
there should be no less than two evalu- 
ation conferences with each teacher 
during a school year—one at mid-year 
and another toward the close of the 
school year. 

The Teaching Evaluation Record in 
Figure VI-l is one type that may be 
used to record various aspects of the 
teacher’s performance. 


For related information, see: 


Master Teacher 
Merit Increments for Teachers 
Supervision 
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Section 1 
APTITUDE MEASUREMENT 


Aptitudes may be defined as the poten- 
tial to master a specific series of skills. 
Aptitude tests are instruments used to 
measure this potential. Their purpose 
is to assist students in making decisions, 
usually academic or vocational in na- 


. Attitude and Adjustment Inventories ... 


ture, prior to his participation in a par- 
ticular program. The guidance coun- 
selor, teacher, and parents will be able 
to use the information obtained from 
these tests in assisting the child to make 
plans for the future. 


413 
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Validity of Aptitude Tests 


Many parents and educators have 
questioned the validity of aptitude tests 
as predictors of potential in specific 
fields of endeavor. Research has indi- 
cated that aptitude tests are reliable in- 
Struments to assist youth to prepare for 
the future, but they do have certain 
limitations. The most significant one is 
that aptitude tests tend to measure 
potential failure, rather than potential 
success. For example, a student with a 
low score on a foreign-language apti- 
tude test should probably not study for- 
eign languages, because his potential 
for success is very low, However, a stu- 
dent with a high score on the test will 
not necessarily be successful in a for- 
eign-language course. Other factors may 
enable him to obtain a higher score 
than his aptitude would justify. He 
may, for example, have: 

1. Prior experience in the field, 

2. Innate capacity for handling the 
various concepts needed in the field. 

3. Familiarity with the testing situ- 
ation, which permitted him to do better 
on the test than he normally would 
have. 


Past Performance and Aptitude 


One method of determining a stu- 
dent's aptitude that is even more sig- 
nificant than a paper-and-pencil test is 
a person's past performance in a par- 
ticular situation. A student who does 
well in mathematics in the elementary 
and junior high school will probably do 
better in senior high school mathe- 
matics than one who has done poorly 
in the lower grades; the "late bloomer" 
is more rare than many would like to 
believe. However, the value of the 
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paper and pencil aptitude test lies in the 
opportunity it provides for students to 
try a subject field or a vocational choice 
before they enter it. 


Considerations in Using Aptitude 
Measurements 


Three other considerations must be 
borne in mind by teachers or counselors 
using aptitude measurement as a guid- 
ance tool: 

1. It is possible for a student to score 
high on one aptitude test and to score 
lower on another that is intended to 
measure the same aptitude, Counselors 
must be careful to study exactly what 
the test is measuring, and the structure 
of the group on which the test was 
standardized and norms developed. 

2. Many aptitude tests will measure 
characteristics of people at various ma- 
turity levels. If a test is intended to 
measure the potential of an adult, it 
would not be valid to administer it to 
an eighth-grader. Even if the adult and 
the eighth grader were interested in 
the same vocation, the different levels 
of maturity would preclude accurate 
measurement. 

3. Many of the aptitude tests have 
not been in general use long enough for 
their predictive significance to be deter- 
mined. The counselor should be aware 
of the history of the test and the pre- 
dictive results as published by the test 
publisher, 


Samples of Aptitude Tests 


The following list contains some of 
the various aptitude tests that have 
been found fairly reliable in measuring 
à person's potentiality for the fields 
they were developed to measure. 
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TEST MEASURES POTENTIAL IN PUBLISHER 

Differential Verbal reasoning The Psychological Corp., 
Aptitude Test Numerical ability New York 17, N.Y. 


Abstract reasoning 


Space relations 


Mechanical reasoning 
Clerical speed and accuracy 
Language usage—spelling 
Language usage—sentences 


Minnesota 


Clerical Test ical functions 


Mechanical 
Comprehension 


Revised 
Minnesota 
Paper Form 
Board 


The Purdue 
Pegboard 


tion) 


Manual dexterity 


The Algebra 
Aptitude 


The Modern 
Foreign 
Language 
Aptitude 


guages 


Section 2 


Speed and accuracy relating to cler- 
Application of physical principles 


Ability to mentally manipulate ob- 
jects in space (spatial percep- 


Predicator of success in algebra 


Predictor of success in foreign lan- 


The Psychological Corp. 
The Psychological Corp. 


The Psychological Corp. 


Science Research 
Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ш. 
Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


The Psychological Corp. 


ATTITUDE AND ADJUSTMENT 


INVENTORIES 


Attitude and adjustment inventory tests 

are developed primarily to identify 
specific personality problems or areas 
of maladjustment. 


Types of Inventories 
In general, these tests follow one of 


two different patterns. The first type of 
test requires the person taking the test 


to respond to such statements as, "I am 
always afraid,” “I worry about sex," 
“Nobody likes me,” by indicating which 
if any of the statements best describes 
his own feelings or thoughts. The 
second type of test is one in which 
the person being tested fills in blanks in 
statements. For example: “I wish 
" or ^My father is 
" or “I hope Y. 
or “I often feel 
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Outcomes of Inventories 


The counselor, following the comple- 
tion of the test, summarizes the re- 
sponses of the person being tested. In 
some cases, the responses are not sum- 
marized but are analyzed by the coun- 
selor to see if any particular psycho- 
logical patterns are evident from the 
responses. The reliability of these so- 
called “personality tests” has been ques- 
tioned by many psychologists and 
educators. Nevertheless, if the test is 
properly administered in an appropri- 
ate atmosphere in which the counselor 
has the confidence of the individual or 
group, the responses can be quite use- 
ful. 

There are, however, built-in dangers 
in this type of test: 

1. The examiner must be careful to 


NAME oF Test 
Minnesota Multi- 

phasic Personality 

Inventory 


Hypochondriasis 
Depression 
Paranoia 
Psychasthenia 
Schizophrenia 
Hypomania 


WHAT Ir MEASURES 
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follow the scoring suggested by the test 
instructor, not to use his own judgment 
in terms of what he “feels” the response 
indicates. 

2. If problems are indicated on the 
test, say in “family adjustment,” the de- 
gree of seriousness of the problem is not 
usually indicated by the test instrument, 

If at all possible, the “personality” 
test should be administered individ- 
ually rather than in a group, and if 
problems are indicated on the test, a 
follow-up conference should be ar- 
ranged so the student and counselor can 
explore the situation in depth. 


Personality Tests Available 
for Schools 


Following are some examples of tests 
that are used in public schools: 


PUBLISHER 
The Psychological Corp., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


The Mooney Problem 
Check List 


SRA Youth Inventory 


Health and physical development 

Finances, living conditions, and 
employment 

Social and recreational activities 

Social psychological relations 

Personal psychological relations 

Courtship, sex, and marriage 

Home and family 

Morals and religion 

Adjustment to school work 

The future: vocational and educa- 
tional 

Curriculum. and 


teaching proce- 
dures 


My school 

After high school 

About myself 

Getting along with others 
My home and family 


The Psychological Corp. 


Science Research 
Association, 

57 W. Grand Ave., 

Chicago 10, Ill. 
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NAME oF TEST WHAT Ir MEASURES PUBLISHER 
Boy meets girl 
Health 
Things in general 
The Adjustment Behavior in home Stanford University 
Inventory Behavior in health Press, 
Behavior in social adjustment Stanford University, 
Behavior in emotional adjustment California 
Section 3 


CASE STUDIES 


Case studies are used when it appears 
that a child needs some type of indi- 
vidual help that would ordinarily not 
be necessary. Case studies are some- 
times thought of as pertaining only to 
some special area, such as psychologi- 
cal services, physical services, or reme- 
dial reading. However, case studies are 
of equal importance to all areas of in- 
struction and may well involve all pro- 
fessional personnel. Outlines that are 
developed to be used for case studies 
should be of such a nature that all pro- 
fessional staff members can use them. 
(See p. 422) An outline may not be 
needed for an effective case study, but 
it does provide for consistency and is 
helpful when more than one study is 
undertaken on a child. Information for 
all studies will then be organized in the 
same manner, which helps in interpre- 
tation. An outline should be a point of 
departure for a study, rather than an 
end unto itself. 


Information Applicable to 
Case Studies 


Case studies should consider all 
aspects of the child—physical, social, 


emotional, intellectual, and moral. The 
person undertaking the study must be 
sensitive to all these areas. 

Physical Aspects. The general physi- 
cal health of the child is of great im- 
portance in a case study; a child who 
appears to be healthy but is not may 
show slackening of intellectual growth, 
social maladjustment, and other adverse 
characteristics. A physical examination 
may be required, but certainly the per- 
son undertaking a case study will at 
least want to check any physical reports 
that are a matter of record. It is pos- 
sible, for example, that the child may 
have difficulty in seeing or hearing for 
which corrective measures have not 
been taken. The physical record is an 
important part of any case study. 

Social Aspects. The case study should 
include an investigation of the social 
aspects of the subject. The child’s rela- 
tionship with his classmates, children in 
his neighborhood, his teachers, his 
brothers and sisters, his parents, and 
other adults should all be considered. 
In order to determine the nature of 
these relationships, the case historian 
will wish to consult the cumulative 
record of the child and study comments 
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of previous teachers, anecdotal records, 
and any other materials that will help 
provide insight into the child’s social 
adjustment. A visit to the home may 
be necessary, and the account of the 
visit should then become a part of the 
case-study record, 

Emotional Aspects. In investigating 
the social aspects of the case at hand, 
the investigator may gain information 
regarding the child’s emotional adjust- 
ment. His social relationships with his 
peers, his teachers, and his family will 
often give a clue to any emotional mal- 
adjustment. However, the case investi- 
gator will want to check any existing 
psychological reports. Such reports are 
usually filed separately from the child’s 
cumulative history, but there will un- 
doubtedly be a notation on the child’s 
permanent record form that they exist. 
The educator will want to study any 
such reports, perhaps consulting with 
the person who prepared them for addi- 
tional information. Individual testing 
will also be helpful. 

Intellectual Aspects. The child’s per- 
manent record will give the case in- 
vestigator an opportunity to study the 
scholastic record of the individual. It is 
also important to peruse the records of 
achievement tests and other standard- 
ized or individual tests that have been 
administered. These will be useful in 
determining whether the child is work- 
ing up to or beyond his capacity, 
Teachers’ evaluations of the child’s 
Progress will also be helpful in com- 
piling a thorough case study. 


Conferring with the Subject 


It will be most unusual if the subject 
is not interviewed at least once during 
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the study, since it is obviously difficult 
to understand an individual from statis- 
tics alone. Conferences with the subject 
will vary in number, depending upon 
the rapport already existing between 
the interviewer and the subject. The 
important part of the conference is the 
development of confidence and under- 
standing on the part of both individuals 
involved. Once this is established, the 
conference can proceed with a purpose 
that may or may not be recognized 
by the subject. Conferences should be 
relaxed and leisurely; ample time 
should be allowed, but the attention 
span of the subject, which depends 
largely on his age, should be consid- 
ered, 


Case-Study Reports 


The report of the case study should 
become a matter of record and should 
be compiled with care. The following 
information may well be included in 
such a report: 

1. Subject’s name and nickname. 

2. Age, grade, sex, and birth date. 

3. Name of the school. 

4, Address and telephone number 
of the child’s residence. 

5. Name of the person making the 
study. 

6. Date of the report. 

7. Dates of testing or observation of 
the child. 

8. Reason for the study. 

9. Test data. 

10. Educational history. 

1l. Physical condition. 

12. Environmental background. 

13. Interests, attitudes, and accom- 
plishments, 
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14. Summary. 
15. Recommendations. 


Follow-Up of the Case Study 


А case study is actually not a solution 
in itself, but rather an attempt to estab- 
lish a pattern and to organize informa- 
tion so that a course of action becomes 
apparent. The summary and recom- 
mendations from the case-study report 
may indicate some follow-up action. 

The summary of the case study is 
the part of the report in which all find- 
ings are pulled together as a step in 
formulating a recommendation for ac- 
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tion. It should contain a summary of 
the child's present status or his current 
problem, followed by the highlights of 
the information obtained that reflect on 
it. 

The recommendations contained in 
the case-study report are an outgrowth 
of the summary. These recommenda- 
tions may call for additional investiga- 
tion or testing, or they may include a 
referral to some other expert for greater 
insight or treatment. From the recom- 
mendations, the educator responsible 
for the welfare of the child will for- 
mulate a plan for necessary action. 


CLASS-ANALYSIS CHARTS 


Class-analysis charts or profile sheets 
usually accompany standardized test 
instruments to enable classroom teach- 
ers to record or plot the performance 
of pupils in the class on a series of test 
items, 


Purpose of Class-Analysis Charts 


Class-analysis charts are valuable 
tools in the summarization of test re- 
sults, They usually provide a means 
for showing the median achievement 
for the class or pupil group and the 
position of each pupil in relation to age 
norms, grade norms, or both, for ele- 
mentary-school tests. Usually, high- 
School tests provide for a graphical 
representation of median group per- 
formance and individual pupil status in 


relation to grade norms or percentile 
norms. 

The following significant interpreta- 
tions are possible from the class-analy- 
sis chart: 

1. Comparisons of median grade 
equivalents for various test parts. 

2, The range of pupil abilities on 
various test parts. 

3, Individual pupils who achieve at 
high or low levels, and those who show 
great individual variability on the dif- 
ferent test parts. 

The chart provides a concise and 
complete picture of the results of the 
class on the test. It indicates to the 
teacher the areas in which the best and 
poorest work is being done and points 
out those pupils who are most in need 
of attention in specific areas of the test. 
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Item Analysis 


Many classroom teachers find that 
the item analysis chart of the perform- 
ance of the pupils on a particular test 
part or item is very helpful to them 
in spotting trouble areas and individual 
pupils who need help. Teachers can use 
this chart to determine how they can 
be of immediate help to pupils with 
problems and how they might improve 
this total instructional program. 


Summaries of Pupil Performance 


The results of pupils’ performance on 
achievement tests administered їп 
grades three through six may be sum- 
marized by using a special class-analy- 
sis chart. This analysis chart may be 
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Educational diagnosis is required for 
pupils to enable educators to discover 
individual strengths and weaknesses as 
a basis for planning their educational 
guidance. Pupils learn at different rates, 
Individual differences in learning come 
from intellectual, physical, emotional, 
social, and environmental factors. Asa 
result, diagnostic and remedial teach- 
ing are indispensable parts of the in- 
structional program. 


Responsibility for Diagnosis 


Because of the complexity of diagnos- 
tic work and the specialized training re- 
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used as the basis of in-service education 
workshops and staff studies of a school 
system as it works to improve the test- 
ing program and the curriculum. 

Most commercially published stand- 
ardized achievement and intelligence 
tests are accompanied with (1) pupil 
profile charts, (2) class-analysis charts, 
and (3) class record sheets. The well- 
equipped and well-trained teacher un- 
derstands and appreciates the signifi- 
cance and the important role played by 
these evaluative instruments in plan- 
ning and guiding the education of his 
pupils. 


For related information, see: 


Achievement and Intelligence Tests 


quired for diagnosticians in many areas, 
many schools have staff members whose 
job is to provide special pupil personnel 
services, such as the school nurse, the 
school psychologist, the speech ther- 
apist, the remedial-reading teacher, 
the dental hygienist, and the school 
doctor. Teachers, principals, and super- 
visors should be familiar with diag- 
nostic adaptations that can be made 
in the classroom. Especially in those 
areas of learning where schools have 
developmental programs, diagnostic 
and remedial work are important in the 
development and improvement of in- 
struction. 
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Factors for Diagnosis 


The following factors have a sig- 
nificant influence on learning. To de- 
termine the degree and nature of their 
influence, educational diagnosis is often 
necessary: 

1. Teaching methods and the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

. Goals and purposes. 
. Individual differences. 
. Individual and group needs. 
. Pupil-teacher relationships. 
. Discipline and behavior. 
. Classroom atmosphere and cli- 
mate. 
g. Classroom organization and 
management. 
h. Variety and adaptation of 
teaching methods. 
i. Work habits. 
j. Availability of instructional ma- 
terials and resources. 
k. Variety of instructional ma- 
terials and resources. 
. Tests and measurements. 
2. Social and emotional problems. 

a. Home environment. 

b. Family disturbances and diffi- 

culties. 

. Individual problems. 
. Peer relationships. 

. Personality traits. 
hysical factors. 

. Hearing. 

. Vision. 

. Malnutrition and diet. 
. Physical handicaps. 

. Mental defects. 
Intellectual and mental factors. 
a. Intelligence level. 

b. Aptitude. 

C. Giftedness. 

d. Mental retardation. 
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5. Factors associated with learning 
difficulties. 
a. Interest. 
b. Effort. 
c. Likes and dislikes. 
d. Tardiness and absenteeism. 
Skillful and resourceful teaching de- 
mands that teachers, principals, and 
supervisors exercise diligence in bring- 
ing to bear those educational diagnoses 
that will facilitate the pupils’ learning 
and healthful living. 


Characteristics of Educational 
Diagnosis 

In going about the task of identifying 
the causes of learning difficulties, the 
following characteristics of the educa- 
tional diagnosis should be considered: 

1. The diagnosis must be valid. 

2, Diagnostic measures and methods 
must be objective. 

3. Diagnostic instruments must be 
reliable. 

4. The diagnosis must be specific in 
terms of rather well-defined skills or 
areas. 

5. The diagnosis should suggest ap- 
propriate remedial measures that may 


be applied. 
6. Persons making the diagnosis 
should be well qualified. 


Materials Used in Diagnosis 


Classroom teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors, and qualified diagnosticians 
use the following resources and ma- 
terials in making educational diag- 
noses: 

1. Test records (standardized in- 
telligence and achievement tests, as 
well as teacher-made tests). 
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2. Pupils written work (themes, 
compositions, homework assignments, 
and test papers). 

3. Pupils’ oral work (discussion, 
speeches, and oral reading). 

4. Pupils’ work habits (in-class ac- 
tivities, participation, peer relation- 
ships, following directions, independent 
work, interest, effort, caliber of work 
turned in). 

5. Physical and health records 
(school and family doctor examinations 
of vision, hearing, dental, and general 
physical condition). 

6. Guidance or cumulative record 
data (family background, referrals 
anecdotal references, academic and 
school activities). 

7. Interview with pupil (definition 
of problem or trouble, clarification of 
work, elimination of misconceptions). 
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8. Parent conference (away-from- 
school life of pupil, pupil problems at 
home, parent interpretation). 

9. Self-guidance (seat work, com- 
pleting assignments, independent work, 
pupil identification of problems, seek- 
ing teacher help). 

10. Clinic or laboratory aids (vision 
tester, audiometer, eye photographs, 
tape recorder for voice). 


Case Studies and Diagnosis 


The teacher or diagnostician may find 
it advisable to make a case study, pull- 
ing together all the information about a 
pupil and placing it in the pupil's 
cumulative record folder. Figure VII-1 
is an example of a case-study outline 
(developed by Blair). 

Diagnosing pupil! problems is a 


Figure VII-1. 


Teacher making study 


in arithmetic, or what? 


I. Identification of Pupil. Give his name, address, age, sex, school grade. 
II. Statement of the Problem. Include an account of why the pupil is being 
studied. What appears to be his trouble: Is he a slow reader, poor speller, deficient 


Ill. Diagnostic Test Data. What are his particular strengths and weaknesses? 


Date of investigation 


If he is a poor reader, the tests should answer such questions as these: How well 
does he read? What is his method of attacking new words? Does he have an ade- 
quate sight vocabulary? Is he an inaccurate reader? Does he make frequent reversals? 
If he is deficient in arithmetic, the tests should answer such questions as: What 
fundamental operations cause him the most trouble? Does he know the basic number 
combinations? What are his specific errors? 

IV. Interview with Pupil. Give significant information which the pupil has con- 
tributed about himself, What does he think about his difficulty? What are his atti- 
tudes, outlooks, interests, plans? 

V. Pupils Physical Condition. Has he any visual or auditory defects? Is he 
undernourished? Does he have adenoids or dana teeth? Are hese evidences of 
abnormal glandular conditions or nervous disorders? Is he frequently ill? Much of 
this information can be supplied by the school nurse. A report from a complete 
medical examination should be secured whenever possible. 

VI. Social and Emotional Adjustment. Does he get along well with other pupils? 
Does he get along well with his teachers? Is he Pus and retiring? Does he exhibit 
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Figure VII-1 (cont.). 


aggressive behavior? Has he been involved in any disciplinary episodes in school? 


Much of this information can be secu 


of conflict? What is the father's occupa 


XII. Recommendations. What should 


be made to alter certain home conditi 
work? What should be the nature of the 


complicated and inexact procedure. It 
demands skills that range all the way 
from guesses made in the light of sub- 
jective information to objective judg- 
ments based on numerical data. As ad- 
vances in research and development of 
instruments in the area of psycho- 
metrics and educational diagnoses are 


Information can be secured from actual observation of pupil's behavior, by consult- 
ing with other teachers, and by means of personality and adjustment tests. 

VII. Educational Record. This should include not only his present scholastic 
attainments, but should also trace his academic successes and failures as far back as 
the first grade. The school office files can be searched for this information, and previ- 
ous teachers and principals can be consulted. 

уш. Mental Test Data. What do the results of standardized intelligence tests 
indicate? Does he possess below-average, average, Or above-average learning ability? 
Does he score higher on a verbal or nonverbal type of test? Always record the exact 
name and form of the test used as well as the score or IQ. Whenever possible, an 
individual test such as the Stanford Binet should be administered. 

IX. Special Interests and Attainments. What are his interests? What does he do 
when school is out? Does he like to read? What outstanding things has he ever done? 
red through interviews with the pupil, by 
means of questionnaires, and by consulting his friends, teachers, or relatives. 

X. Home Conditions. What is the socio-economic level of the home? How many 
brothers and sisters does he have? Are they superior or inferior to him in academic 
achievement? Is the home a happy place in which to live, or is there a great amount 
on? Does the mother work? What is the 
attitude of the parents toward the pupil and his problems? Is there a good library in 
the home? These are just a few of the many details which should be secured relative 
to the home environment. Information under this 
an actual visit to the home as well as from other available sources. 

XI. Diagnosis of the Case. Taking all the facts into consideration, what seem 
to be the chief obstacles to the pupil's normal progress? 
be done in the light of the evidence which 
f studies be rearranged? Should an attempt 
‘ons? Should he be given regular remedial 
work? What materials should be used? The 


plan of attack should be as completely outlined as possible. As conditions change or 


as new evidence is obtained, this procedure can be modified accordingly. 
|" шашына ——  — 


has been gathered? Should his program o 
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made, more accurate preventive data 
and more effective curative measures 
will help educators to solve a greater 
number of learning difficulties. 


Note to Section 5 

1 Glenn M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946). 
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Section 6 
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EVALUATION OF SCHOOLS 


It has been wisely said that “public 
schools are public business.” Whether 
it be through financial support of the 
schools, through being a parent of 
pupils attending the schools, or through 
being a citizen of the community served 
by the work of the schools, everyone 
is effected by the schools. The people 
of a community determine whether 
their schools are satisfactory or unsat- 
isfactory through their efforts to evalu- 
ate them as they: 

l. Identify values and purposes of 
the schools in light of the needs of the 
pupils and the community they serve. 

2. Obtain data and evidence that the 
values and purposes are being achieved. 

3. Interpret the evidence gathered. 

4. Redefine values and purposes in 
terms of new directions or changes 
necessitated by interpretation of the 
evidence. 

A continuous evaluation of the 
schools in terms of their effectiveness in 
meeting accepted values and purposes 
is fundamental to a well-developed 
and functioning educational program 
in our changing society. Responsi- 
bility for the evaluation of the school 
program and plans for improvement 
rest with the local board of education 
and the professional staff. The local 
board of education, as a matter of pol- 
icy, should determine that the evalua- 
tion is done. The administration and 
execution of the evaluation. depends 
primarily on the skills of the profes- 


sional staff. Evaluation that involves 
representative members of the commu- 
nity encourages and strengthens sup- 
port and improvement of the schools by 
informing citizens of what they are sup- 
porting and why. 


Areas of the School to Be 
Evaluated 


The school is a complex organization 
that comprises many areas of opera- 
tion, service, and function. Before an 
evaluation of a school is attempted, it 
must be determined just what is to be 
evaluated. The specific area or areas of 
the evaluation must be identified, de- 
fined, and limited so the evaluation can 
be made in a reasonable period of time 
and can be adequately accomplished by 
those responsible for it. 

The following areas of the school 
have been the subject of evaluation in 
many communities: 

l. Pattern of school organization as 
a whole. 

. Philosophy and objectives. 
Curriculum. 

- Staff and administration. 

. School plant. 

. Instructional materials, 

. Health services. 

. Guidance services. 
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The Evaluation Process 


After determining the specific area 
Or areas to be evaluated and making 
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a careful and complete definition of 
them, the evaluating group must estab- 
lish a basis of judgment for its work, 
collect pertinent data, interpret the 
data, make recommendations, and 
draw up a course of action. 

Establishing a Basis of Judgment. 
The evaluating group must understand 
what constitutes a good school in order 
to have standards against which to ap- 
praise the area or areas to be evaluated. 
To establish a consensus of opinion on 
what is good in education, the local 
evaluating group must spend time in 
group study and discussion, examining 
and studying references, yearbooks, 
and reports of professional educational 
associations and special commissions. 
They will need to take a look at re- 
search studies and data, and to review 
and study the policy statements of the 
local board of education and school 
administrators. 

The professional staff of the local 
school being evaluated should take an 
active part in the interpretation of edu- 
cational practices taking place and 
changes they might like to see to im- 
prove the school. Establishing a basis 
on which to evaluate the school is a 
vital phase of the evaluative process, for 
it is on this foundation that appraisals 
will be made and decisions will be 
reached on conclusions, recommenda- 
tions, and courses of action to be taken. 

Collecting Pertinent Data. After the 
evaluating group has established a basis 
of judgment on which to appraise the 
school, they need to develop a func- 
tional design for the collection of data 
to get needed information in the most 
usable form. Collecting data may in- 
volve a host of devices, including ob- 
Servations, interviews, questionnaires, 
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opinion and attitude studies, reviews, 
analyses, surveys, and testing. 

The most desirable technique to use 
in gathering data will depend to a great 
extent on the specific information 
needed. In light of the kinds of infor- 
mation needed about the specific areas 
included in the evaluation, the evalu- 
ating group should decide the tech- 
nique most likely to provide the data 
needed. Skill is required in this stage 
of the evaluation to collect, in a system- 
atic and accurate manner, data that will 
be free of error and extraneous matter. 
Here again, the professional staff of the 
school has an important part to play 
in the evaluation because of their 
knowledge of the various aids and tools, 
such as tests and pupil personnel rec- 
ords, that are available for collecting 
data. 

Interpreting the Data. 'The interpre- 
tation stage of the evaluation process 
depends most heavily on the knowl- 
edge, skills, and services of the pro- 
fessional staff. All information and data 
gathered will have to be tabulated and 
systematically arranged for continuity 
and ease of interpretation, and evalu- 
ators will need to make a careful analy- 
sis to see whether they make any con- 
tribution to the evaluation of the areas 
determined at the outset. Depending 
on the completeness and accuracy of 
the data collected, this analysis should 
indicate how well the school meets the 
standards originally set and yield con- 
clusions on which recommendations for 
improvement can be based. 

Making Recommendations. The 
worth of any school evaluation depends 
on what the evaluators do about the 
conclusions they have reached. When 
they have determined how far short of 
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their basic standards the school falls, 
they can decide what needs to be done 
to reach the goals they have set. What 
changes in organization, in practices 
and procedures, in materials and equip- 
ment, in subject-matter offerings, in 
support, and in staff must be made? 
Here again, the professional staff mem- 
bers of the evaluation group can be 
helpful in suggesting various means 
by which the school can meet the de- 
sired standards, 

Drawing Up a Course of Action. 
When those directly concerned with the 
area under consideration are involved 
in the evaluation, they are more likely 
to take action to implement its recom- 
mendations. They develop a sense of 
personal commitment to the courses of 
action they have helped to determine, 
For those in the local community and 
school staff who have not been involved 
in the evaluation, those representatives 
of the evaluating group must do an 
effective job of communicating their 
recommendations through all the me- 
dia at their disposal, including radio, 
press, television, face-to-face discussion 
groups, and open meetings. In this com- 
municating process, redefinition and 
reclarification will often improve the 
course of action that is eventually taken 
to draw the schools closer to the basic 
wishes of the community. 


Types of Evaluation of Schools 


The evaluation of schools, in whole or 
in part, has been accomplished through 
a variety of mechanisms. The following 
represent the most popular ones em- 
ployed by schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

Citizens’ Advisory Councils. These 
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councils are usually appointed by the 
local board of education and represent 
the geographic school community and 
organizations that are concerned with 
some particular aspect of the school. 
Each organization usually recommends 
one person from its membership to 
serve on the advisory council. From the 
recommendations of all interested or- 
ganizations, the board of education 
selects a committee that is representa- 
tive of the school community. 

In most instances, a specific task is 
assigned to the advisory council by the 
board of education, In some communi- 
ties, the advisory council is a continu- 
ing committee; in others, it exists only 
as long as it takes to get a specific task 
accomplished, As the name suggests, 
advisory councils have no legal basis, 
but exist to advise the board of educa- 
tion on some specific activity or interest 
of the school. In recent years, the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Commission for the 
Public Schools has exercised consider- 
able leadership in promoting and en- 
couraging local communities to take a 
vigorous interest in their schools. 

Citizen Survey. In this type of organ- 
ization, the board of education cus- 
tomarily appoints a central committee 
of five to twelve representative local 
citizens, who organize subcommittees 
needed to accomplish specific aspects 
of a job. The board of education often 
budgets a sum of money to finance the 
survey undertaken. The central com- 
mittee designs the survey and draws on 
the local professional staff and special 
consultants outside the community for 
guidance and technical assistance; it 
coordinates and sets deadlines for the 
work of all the subcommittees and re- 
ceives and edits all their reports. 
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The central committee is responsible 
for reporting directly to the board of 
education. At the: present time, many 
citizen surveys are concerned with 
school building programs. The final re- 
port by the central committee to the 
board of education generally marks the 
termination of the citizen survey. In 
many instances, personnel of the citizen 
survey have stayed together until spe- 
cific action, such as obtaining an affirm- 
ative vote of the people to build a 
school has been undertaken by the 
the board of education and the com- 
munity. 

Study Conference. Today, study con- 
ferences planned to last a day or more 
are popular activities, because of the 
rapid developments, experiments, and 
studies—such as educational television, 
classes for gifted students, and foreign- 
language laboratories—taking place in 
the schools. The study conference is 
organized by the local staff and is open 
to citizens of the community. It is or- 
ganized into work-study groups, which 
usually follow an introductory keynote 
presentation made by ап outside 
speaker or specialist. 

The primary purpose of the study 
Conference is to give citizens of the 
community and the local professional 
staff an opportunity to hear and react 
to the latest research and development 
in a particular field of education. Dur- 
ing the conference, study groups can 
reassemble in one group and present 
reports on the theme or subject of the 
Conference for group reactions and 
Comments, 

Although the study conference can 
Provide an opportunity for citizens of 
the community and the local profes- 
sional staff to cooperate in the process 
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of evaluation, its primary purpose is to 
share information and set the stage for 
later evaluation of the conference sub- 
ject. 
School-Study Council. The school- 
study council or school-community 
council is like a continuous study con- 
ference with voluntary participation 
and a very informal organization. In 
most instances, the initial group of in- 
terested citizens expresses its concern 
over specific practices in the school to 
the local board of education or a P-TA 
meeting. If there is enough interest, a 
number of personnel may join in an 
endeavor to study the problem pre- 
sented, and the group may decide to 
elect a steering committee. Leadership 
at meetings of the group usually rotates 
among the steering-committee mem- 
bers. 

If the council remains active and its 
membership increases, the diversity of 
interests of members may bring about 
the organization of subgroups estab- 
lished for special studies. Since the in- 
terest of most of the citizens on the 
study council is centered on school 
practices, local professional staff mem- 
bers volunteer to participate with the 
group in studying specific problems 
and conducting evaluations. Subgroups 
report back to the whole council and 
decide to whom they wish to submit 
their recommendations. The school- 
study council permits broad and free 
participation of community citizens and 
professional staff in the evaluation of 
the school. 

Professional Visiting Time. This 
group is composed of visiting profes- 
sional staff members representing every 
area of the school involved in the 
evaluation. They come from school sys- 
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tems—public, private, state, and paro- 
chial—outside the geographical area of 
the local school system at the request 
of the board of education. This request 
is made directly to the coordinator and 
administrative head of the organiza- 
tion responsible for forming the visiting 
team. The board of education budgets 
a sum of money to defray the costs in- 
cidental to the evaluation, including 
travel, meals, and housing of the visit- 
ing team, and materials involved in the 
evaluation. Depending on the popula- 
tion and staff of the school, the visiting 
team may take up to three or four days 
to complete their evaluation. Members 
of the visiting team, who are not paid 
for their evaluation work, return to 
their respective home school or college 
after the completion of the evaluation. 

Prior to the visit of this professional 
team, the professional staff and board 
of education of the local school being 
evaluated engage in a self-evaluation, 
which usually covers a period from one 
to two school years. The visiting team 
either confirms or denies the evalua- 
tions made in this self-evaluation when 
it submits a final report of its total 
evaluation, including commendations 
and recommendations. In many school 
communities, a number of local citizens 
have participated with the professional 
staff in making self-evaluations of their 
schools, 

Professional Consulting Agency. 
Throughout the nation, there are a 
number of educational consulting agen- 
cies in whose employ are full-time pro- 
fessionals. The evaluative services of 
these agencies may be purchased by 
any public school. During the evalua- 
tion, agency personnel often contact 
citizens of the local community as well 
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as staff members. They make their re- 
ports directly to the local board of 
education. 

Local Professional Staff. In many 
school systems, the professional staff is 
engaged in a continuous evaluation of 
the schools. The board of education, lay 
citizens, and the professional staff have 
organized themselves to accomplish 
this important task through a system- 
wide educational council. Lay citizens 
of the community invited by the board 
of education participate, and adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers have 
proportionate representation on this 
council, 

The agenda of such a council con- 
tains some specific area for evaluation. 
Typical areas include foreign-language 
offerings in the secondary schools, 
health education in the schools, lan- 
guage arts in the elementary schools, 
teacher evaluation, and use of audio- 
visual instructional materials in the 
schools. The council's work is continu- 
Ous, for as soon as all areas are cov- 
ered, it is time to take another look at 
them. 

Many individual schools have organ- 
ized a professional staff council, whose 
work is similar to that of the system- 
wide educational council. Through in- 
service activities, many school staffs are 
taking opportunities to evaluate various 
areas of their school. 

Local Board of Education. In many 
School systems, each member of the 
local board of education is assigned cer- 
tain specific areas of responsibility. One 
of these areas is school evaluation, and 
one or more members of the local board 
of education will often be responsible 
for organizing a plan for evaluation. 
These members may ask the school ad- 
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ministrators to join with them in their 
efforts, or they may seek broader repre- 
sentation and a larger number of per- 
sonnel. 

University Survey Teams. Many col- 
leges and universities have teams of 
staff members available who, for a fee, 
undertake evaluations of schools at 
the request of the local board of edu- 
cation. The titles of these teams are not 
called by the same titles in all colleges 
and universities, but they usually con- 
sist of full-time staff members of the 
college or university who schedule their 
periods of work in schools to fit their 
individual calendars. 

State Education Department. In each 


Section 7 
GRADING 


Grading of pupils has caused many dif- 
ferences of opinion among educators. 
Basically, there are two opposite 
schools of thought regarding grading: 
Some educators believe that pupils 
should be graded or ranked in com- 
parison with other pupils; other educa- 
tors believe that pupils should be 
graded according to their own individ- 
ual achievement, without regard for 
the accomplishments of other pupils. 
Between these two opposite viewpoints, 
there are variations that sometimes re- 
flect both theories. 


Grading by Comparison 


When pupils are awarded a grade 
based on a comparison with other 
pupils within the class or grade, it is as- 
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state, the chief state school officer has 
among his professional staff consultants 
available to work with the local schools 
in the state. Policies concerning the 
roles these staff members will take in 
the evaluation of any area of a public 
school vary from state to state. 


For related information, see: 


Advisory Councils 

Board of Education 
Citizens' Committees 
Curriculum Committees 
Curriculum Organization 
Public Relations 

School Administrator 


sumed that a certain standard for all the 
pupils has been established. Those who 
proceed beyond the standard receive 
above-average marks, and those who do 
not reach the standard receive below- 
average marks. Normally, those who 
meet the minimum standard receive 
average marks. 


Grading by Achievement 


When pupils are graded on the basis 
of their own achievement, the mark is 
an indication of the individual pupil's 
progress, without regard for a standard 
set up for a class or grade. The pupil 
who progresses in a manner that indi- 
cates he is proceeding at his maximum 
capacity would receive an above-aver- 
age mark. The pupil who is progressing 
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in a manner below that of which he is 
capable would receive a below-average 
mark. The pupil proceeding in a normal 
manner within the confines of his ca- 
pacity would receive an average mark, 


Grading by Comparison and 
Achievement 


As in most educational matters, grad- 
ing is not quite as clear-cut as might be 
indicated above. It is not unusual for 
schools and teachers to use a combina- 
tion of rank within the class and con- 
sideration of the pupil's own capacity 
as a basis for awarding a grade. 

It is recognized that pupils within a 
classroom do not all have the same 
ability. To provide for these differ- 
ences, instruction is usually individual- 
ized, and teachers often grade pupils 
on the basis of how they measure up 
within the group to which they are 
assigned. Each group in such a case 
would have a certain standard, and 
each member of the group would be 
graded according to his achievement 
compared to this standard. Since each 
pupil is assigned to the group as a re- 
sult of his own capacity and achieve- 
ment, it thus becomes possible to grade 
the pupil not only on the basis of his 
own achievement but also against a cer- 
tain standard. 

When classes are taught as a whole, 
teachers often will upgrade the student 
who is apparently trying his best. On 
the other hand, there are times when a 
student who is not doing his best will 
be downgraded until he puts more ef- 
fort into his work. The standard for 
grading is still evident, but the individ- 
uals effort is measured against this 
standard and against his own capacity 
for accomplishment. 
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Individualization of Grading 


It is necessary that parents and stu- 
dents understand the basis of grading. 
It can be discouraging for a pupil who 
is extremely able and is working well 
to discover that another pupil in the 
same class with much less ability but 
who is also working well receives as 
high a mark as he does. It is equally 
disturbing to the less able child to 
work with all his effort and constantly 
receive a failing mark because he is 
marked on a standard that he cannot 
achieve. For this reason, grading be- 
comes a complex problem for educa- 
tors. Ordinarily, it is an established pro- 
cedure to fail a student or give him a 
below-average grade when he is not 
working within reasonable limits of his 
capacity. 


Systems of Grading 


The two systems of grading most fre- 
quently found in public schools are 
numerical and alphabetical grading. 
Each system has factors in its favor, 
and each has disadvantages. 

Numerical Grading. The use of num- 
bers in grading pupils is perhaps some- 
what more simple than is the use of 
alphabetical symbols, Numbers can 
more readily be averaged and are more 
conducive to keeping accurate records. 
However, it is difficult to determine the 
progress of a pupil by points; that is, it 
is almost indefensible to say that one 
pupils progress is 81 whereas another 
pupils is 82. Some schools overcome 
this shortcoming by using numbers in 
groups of five, so that only such marks 
as 80, 85, 90, etc., are given to pupils. 
Many people favor numerical grading, 
claiming that it gives a clearer picture 
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of what is represented. Parents are 
prone to like it and to feel more secure 
in interpreting it, perhaps because they 
themselves were graded in this manner 
when they were in school. 

Alphabetical Grading. 'The use of let- 
ters of the alphabet as symbols for 
achievement in grading has increased 
steadily. It is considered to be a some- 
what more realistic method of grading, 
for it allows greater flexibility and does 
not pin-point within a few points. How- 
ever, alphabetical record-keeping is 
sometimes difficult, particularly when 
teachers are computing averages, and 
alphabetical marks are sometimes mis- 
interpreted. 

Ordinarily, alphabetical marks are in- 
terpreted to indicate degree of achieve- 
ment; superior, above-average, average, 
below-average, and failing. In some 
cases, they are used to indicate a 
numerical range. For example, A might 
indicate a grade between 90-95; B, be- 
tween 80-89; and so on. Such coding of 
the alphabetical symbol often makes 
the use of alphabetical symbols more 
acceptable to parents. 

In using alphabetical marking, aver- 
ages can be computed on a numerical 
basis by using representative values in 
place of the numbers. For example: 


After the average is computed 
numerically, the average can be 
changed to an alphabetical mark as fol- 
lows: 

A+—96-100 
A —90-95 
B —85-89 
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C —80-84 
D —75-79 
U —Below 75 


Some schools use alphabetical sym- 
bols such as S for satisfactory work and 
U for unsatisfactory work. This type of 
grading is probably more common in 
the kindergarten and primary grades, 
but it is also used in institutions of 
higher learning. 


Levels and Systems 


Different grading systems may be 
found within the same school district. 
It is not uncommon for the primary 
teachers to grade with S or U, for ele- 
mentary teachers to use the alphabeti- 
cal marking system, with or without 
coding, and for secondary schools to 
use numerical grading. All these sys- 
tems can be used to mark a pupil ac- 
cording to his own ability or according 
to an established standard. 


Grading in General 


Whatever system of grading is used, 
it should reflect the philosophy of the 
school district. Either numerical mark- 
ing based on a grade standard or 
alphabetical marking may be more rep- 
resentative of the philosophy, but the 
entire staff should use whatever district 
procedures are established. To do 
otherwise would confuse not only 
parents and children, but also staff 
members who refer to the academic 
record of the district's pupils. 


For related information, see: 


Promotion and Retention of Pupils 
Reporting to Parents 
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Section 8 
HEARING DEFECTS 


Among the common physical handicaps 
of students in our schools are hearing 
defects, ranging from slight hearing loss 
to almost complete deafness. It is the 
responsibility of the classroom teacher 
to prevent the social, emotional, and 
educational maladjustments that may 
result from impaired hearing. 

The early identification of children 
with any degree of hearing loss and an 
understanding of how impaired hearing 
may affect their mental, social, and 
emotional well-being are basic to the 
provision of special educational serv- 
ices or adjustments. 


Causes of Hearing Loss 


There are a number of different 
causes of hearing loss. 

1. Acute — Infection—colds, sore 
throats, infected tonsils and adenoids, 
sinus conditions, and acute communica- 
ble diseases such as meningitis, scarlet 
fever, measles, and mumps. 

2. Chronic infections of the ear: 

a. Middle-ear infections, which 
can result from acute infec- 
tions. 

b. Ear disease precipitated by an 
activity such as swimming, 
especially when there is a dis- 
charge from the ear. 

3. Foreign bodies in the ear: 

a. Trauma caused by careless re- 
moval of foreign bodies. 

b. Accumulated wax in the ears. 
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4. Acoustic Trauma: 

a. Violent impact against the head 
or ears that can occur in con- 
tact sports such as football or 
boxing. 

b. Loud noises, such as those 
caused by explosions. 


Types of Hearing Loss 


Along with causes, the teacher should 
be aware of the types of hearing loss 
most prevalent in school children. 

1. Conductive hearing loss—caused 
by a plugging of the external ear canal, 
restriction of the free movement of the 
ear drum, or restriction of the move- 
ment of the bones of the middle ear. 

2. Perceptive or nerve impairment— 
the type of hearing loss resulting from 
pathology in the inner ear, and the 
cranial nerve and its primary auditory 
nuclei. 

3. Psychogenic deafness—a loss of 
hearing resulting from some type of 
psychological disturbance. 


Characteristics of Children with 
Loss of Hearing 


The child who has hearing loss may 
be observed by the teacher through the 
following characteristics, which, al- 
though not always definitely indicative, 
will at least suggest the possibility of 
impaired hearing: 

l. Seems more aware of movement 
than sound. 
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2. Frowns or wears strained expres- 


sion while listening. 
3. Turns one ear toward source of 


sound. 

4. Becomes markedly inattentive. 

5. Has an unusual quality to his 
voice. 
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6. Has poor articulation. 

If there is any question regarding a 
child's ability to hear, a pure-tone 
audiometer test can be administered, or 
the child can be referred to a physician 
for examination. 


INTEREST INVENTORIES 


Recent research studies dealing with 
motivation have given considerable at- 
tention to the influence of interests, 
likes, or preferences. In addition to 
individual differences in mental abili- 
ties and achievements in any group of 
pupils, individual differences in inter- 
ests are also evident. These differences 
vary both in kind and intensity. One 
pupil may be more interested in sci- 
ence than in art, but disinterested in 
certain areas of science. Because the 
interests of pupils are a vital factor in 
their motivation, efforts to identify 
these interests and deal with them in 
the teaching-learning process are ex- 
tremely important. 


Identification of Interests 


Interest inventories serve many diag- 
nostic uses in helping pupils to identify 
areas of work and study that will be 
personally satisfying to them. Included 
among these uses are identifications of: 

1. Interests that are unknown or un- 
recognized. 

2. Discrepancies between interests 
and aptitudes or abilities. 


3. Conflicts between self-claimed and 
measured interests. 

4. Conflicts between distinct interest 
types or groups. 

5. Conflicts between educational or 
vocational choices and inappropriate 
interests. 

6. Problems associated with emo- 
tional, social, and maturational factors. 

7. Kinds of schooling and occupa- 
tions in which a person might find sat- 
isfaction. 

In addition to these diagnostic aids, 
the interest inventory can confirm 
claimed interests of the pupil and verify 
the absence of different interest types 
or groups. 

By observing the individual, testing 
his achievement, getting expressions of 
his interests, studying activities in 
which he engages, and measuring his 
interest through an interest inventory, 
itis possible to gather and appraise evi- 
dence of a pupil's interests that gives 
valuable clues to understanding his 
behavior. At any one time, some pupils 
will be more interested than others in 
the lesson at hand. Pupils show their 
interest, disinterest, or boredom, and 
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the observant teacher identifies the dis- 
tracted, the eye-wanderers, the restless, 
the eager, the ambitious, and the atten- 
tive. 


Pupil Reactions 


Along with the clues picked up by 
the teacher in observing his pupils, ad- 
ditional expressions of interest can be 
found in the responses of pupils to a 
wide range of carefully selected and 
listed activities, objects, and things. Al- 
though it is interesting to obtain these 
responses, the teacher or counselor must 
understand that there is often great dis- 
parity between self-estimated interests 
of the pupils and their measured in- 
terests in real-life situations. A pupil 
may claim a strong interest in the work 
of a bank teller, yet a later measure of 
his interest on the job may actually re- 
veal very little interest. 


Role of the Cumulative Record 


A valuable source of clues to pupils’ 
interests is a study of their cumulative 
record folders, since a person usually 
does well in subjects and activities in 
which he is most interested. Test marks, 
grades, school clubs and activities, 
sports, and anecdotal records often re- 
veal evidences of a pupil’s achievement 
and interest. The most reliable clues 
come from the pupils composite or 
cumulative profile, in which it may be 
possible to see patterns or types of ac- 
tivities standing out. 


Use of Interest Inventories 


Guidance workers have recently been 
making increased use of interest inven- 
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tories as a means of getting a picture 
of the nature and growth of pupils’ in- 
terests. The value of interest inventories 
comes when they are used in conjunc- 
tion with detailed information resulting 
from observations of pupils, expressions 
of their interests, and studies of activi- 
ties in which they are engaged. 


Types of Interest Inventories 


Two widely used interest inventories 
are the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men and the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record-Vocational. The Strong in- 
terest-inventory blank, which consists 
of 400 items arranged in eight groups, 
can be scored for 39 occupations. Five 
of the groups are lists of occupations, 
school subjects, amusements, activities, 
and peculiarities of people; the other 
groups contain items that require the 
individual to indicate a preference for 
certain vocational activities, to show 
strength of interest between two items, 
and to judge his present abilities and 
characteristics. (E. K. Strong, Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California.) 

The Kuder Preference Record-Voca- 
tional yields scores in ten broad areas 
of activity. It contains 504 items, each 
offering three possible choices, in which 
the individual is directed to indicate the 
choice he likes *best" and the one he 
likes "least" Scores indicate the rela- 
tive intensity of interest an individual 
has in each area of the inventory. 
Kuder has also developed the Kuder 
Preference Record—Personal, which is 
designed to measure personal charac- 
teristics not covered by the vocational 
inventory. (G. Frederic Kuder, Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois.) 
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Other interest inventories include the 
Interest Questionnaire for High School 
Students, which contains 234 items (O. 
K. Garretson and P. M. Symonds, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York), and the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory, which yields scores for 
six fields of interest (Edwin A. Lee and 
Louis P. Thorpe, California Test Bu- 
reau, 5916 Hollywood Avenue, Los An- 
geles 28, California). 

In all cases, the teachers or guidance 
workers using the interest inventory 
should try to determine the dominant 
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interest type of each pupil and relate 
this to his levels of ability, aptitude, 
and achievement. If the pupil does not 
possess the requisites to succeed in a 
given field of interest after high school, 
his deficiencies must be eliminated or 
overcome, or other alternatives of ac- 
tion must be decided on for the welfare 
of the pupil. 

The identification, consideration, and 
understanding of pupils’ interests can 
help teachers and counselors to guide 
them into wise academic and vocational 
choices in life. 


PROJECTIVE TESTS AND TECHNIQUES 


The basic purpose of projective tests 
and techniques is to help the individual 
reveal his personality make-up by 
freely responding to varied stimuli. 
Through free responses to such stimuli 
as ink blots, ambiguous pictures, incom- 
plete sentences, psychodrama, role 
playing, and biographical writing, the 
individual tends to project his feelings 
and perceptions. Projective tests are of 
five main types: (1) visual stimuli, (2) 
verbal associations, (3) play and 
drama, (4) expressive movements, and 
(5) biography. 


Visual-Stimuli Projective Tests 


The Rorschach is the most widely 
used projective test of the visual-stimuli 
type. First developed by a Swiss psy- 
chiatrist in 1921, it consists of ten cards, 
each containing an ink blot. Five of the 


cards are printed in black and white, 
and five are in color. As each card is 
presented to the individual, a detailed 
and verbatim record is made of his re- 
sponses. The ten cards may be pre- 
sented a number of times to the subject. 
After the test, the examiner analyzes the 
record by considering the subject's re- 
sponses as a whole. The Rorschach test 
is designed to measure subtle and 
ephemeral aspects of the individual's 
personality. 

The Thematic Apperception Test, or 
T.A.T. developed by Morgan and 
Murray of the Harvard Psychological 
Clinic, contains 29 pictures that por- 
tray ambiguous situations. The indi- 
vidual is asked to make up a story 
around each of the 29 pictures, The 
T.A.T. is based on the theory that the 
individual building stories around 
ambiguous picture stimuli organizes 
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material from perceptions and feelings 
out of his own experience. 

As with the Rorschach test, the 
stories told by the individual in the 
T.A.T. are recorded verbatim and later 
analyzed for light they throw on the 
personality of the individual tested. 


Verbal-Association Projective Tests 


Based on the research and studies of 
Galton, Wundt, Rapaport, Orbison, 
and Schafer, word association and in- 
complete sentence tests have made a 
great contribution to projective testing. 
The individual being tested is told that 
he will be given a word or incomplete 
sentence and that he is to respond with 
the first word or words that comes to 
his mind. Orbison’s word association 
test consists of 60 words, mainly nouns, 
In addition to recording the individual's 
response to each given word, the ex- 
aminer records the lapse of time be- 
tween the word’s presentation and the 
individuals response. The stimulus- 
words or sentences may draw varied 
reactions from the individual, such as 
"hate" in response to the stimulus- 
word "father" or "help" from the 
stimulus-word “brother.” The examiner 
may get inferences of emotional dis- 
turbances if an individual fails to re- 
spond to a stimulus-word, gives a long 
and incoherent statement, or reflects a 
deviant type of behavior to a stimulus- 
word. 


Play and Drama Projective 
Techniques 


Through techniques of play and 
drama, the individual acts out his feel- 
ings, and the observer diagnoses and 
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interprets the individual's actions and 
remarks as he participates in the play or 
drama activity. The psychodrama tech- 
nique, whose leading exponent is J. L. 
Moreno, is a therapeutic situation in 
which the therapist directs a sponta- 
neous and informal dramatic activity. 
The subject, who is the principal actor, 
has the opportunity to express his feel- 
ings about certain emotionally charged 
situations and conflicts that are disturb- 
ing him. As therapist and subject play 
their roles in the dramatic setting, they 
are often assisted by other persons who 
take various roles. For example, one 
person might serve as the subject's “aux- 
iliary ego" by reflecting the subject's 
actions to him, while another person 
might serve as the subject’s “alter ego" 
or double. The psychodrama provides 
the therapist with some diagnostic clues 
about the individual’s personality struc- 
ture, 

Play therapy is another technique 
employed in making personality ap- 
praisals. This projective technique pro- 
vides the young child with an oppor- 
tunity to re-enact situations in which 
he feels inadequate and in which he 
can experiment with new approaches 
without the emotional threat of real-life 
relationships. By watching other people 
act his part, he can also gain greater 
objectivity toward himself and greater 
understanding of others. The validity 
of making a diagnosis of the child's 
behavior in play therapy is based upon 
the fact that play is the child's natural 
medium of self-expression. In both 
psychodrama and play therapy, skillful 
and trained observers and therapists are 
necessary to make diagnoses and inter- 
pretations, 
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Expressive-Movement Projective 
Techniques 


Many clinical psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and psychodiagnosticians have 
found that individuals’ expressive 
movements reflect their mental and 
emotional make-up. Expressive move- 
ments reflected in photographs, finger- 
painting, clay modeling, handwriting, 
voice recordings, free-hand drawing, 
copying geometric figures, and working 
with puppets often give clues to per- 
sonality characteristics. 

Although many scientific investiga- 
tions have dealt with this topic, there 
is a considerable lack of objectivity and 
consistency in the interpretations of ex- 
pressive movements. Almost everyone 
has developed in his own mind a host 
of personality stereotypes by which he 
labels and sorts out presumed charac- 
teristics of others. The “talkative bar- 
ber" “baby-kissing politician, and 
"nervous bridegroom" are examples of 
steretoypes held by many people. On 
Occasion, artists paint and actors act 
out stereotypes to represent their sub- 
jects or personalities. There is, however, 
a notable lack of evidence for the valid- 
ity of the projective methods employed 
to judge individuals on the basis of their 
expressive movements. 


Autobiography and 
Bibliotherapy 


One of the most expedient ways to 
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get at free expression of feelings and 
emotions of the individual is through 
the projective instrument of the auto- 
biography, in which the individual is 
asked to tell about his life in relation to 
specific persons or items—e.g., friends, 
parents, classmates, teachers, relatives, 
brothers and sisters, school, athletics, 
tests, etc. A careful analysis of the indi- 
vidual's expressions, meanings, feelings, 
likes, and dislikes gives many clues to 
his personality make-up. 

Another technique the classroom 
teacher can use to provide pupils with 
opportunities to project their feelings 
and emotions is bibliotherapy. Through 
selected readings, pupils are guided to 
see the relationship existing between 
themselves and their problems and the 
book characters and their problems. 
Books dealing with such problems as 
family living, growing up, physical 
handicaps, social acceptance and rejec- 
tion, races, and nationalities provide 
pupils with opportunities to identify 
themselves with characters on the 
printed page and see how such prob- 
lems are worked out. Many teachers 
have found that as pupils role-play 
characters and actions met in books 
they find help in understanding them- 
selves and their problems. The projec- 
tive technique of bibliotherapy is an 
effective method by which the class- 
room teacher can help pupils to know 
themselves through understanding 
others whose problems may be similar 
to their own. 
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PROMOTION AND RETENTION OF PUPILS 


The classroom teacher and administra- 
tor are constantly facing the problem of 
promotion and retention of pupils—a 
problem that is equally difficult in the 
elementary and secondary schools, A 
good deal of research has been done 
in this area, but specific conclusions are 
still rather difficult to define. Research 
and observation have, however, iden- 
tified important factors that can assist 
educators in determining philosophy 
and policy affecting promotion and re- 
tention. 


Factors Affecting Promotion and 
Retention 


Henry J. Otto has stated, “The closely 
associated activities of marking (giving 
grades), reporting to parents, and de- 
termining promotion or non-promotion 
are probably the most disagreeable, dis- 
heartening, frustrating, and confusing 
duties of a teacher.” 1 This is particu- 
larly true in light of recent community 
demands to upgrade public education. 
The percentage of grade failure has 
Sometimes been construed as an indica- 
tion of a school's desire for quality and 
insistence on high standards, and many 
educators have given credence to this 
proposition. Yet evidence indicates that 
the schools that have the smallest fail- 
ure rate have the highest degree of 
measurable pupil achievement. Coffield 
and Blommers compared the achieve- 
ment test scores of 25 schools having 
a rigid promotion policy and 28 schools 


having a lenient promotion policy (as 
judged by the percentage of nonpro- 
moted pupils). The average achieve- 
ment of the seventh-grade pupils was 
slightly higher in the schools with a 
lenient promotion policy, although not 
sufficiently higher to be statistically sig- 
nificant. This study indicates that if 
greater achievement is the goal of non- 
promotion or the threat of nonpromo- 
tion, such policies do not measurably 
attain their purposes. 


Incidence of Failure 


It is interesting to note that the inci- 
dence of failure in the schools has been 
on the decline for the past half-century. 
Whether this decrease will continue is 
unknown. However, knowledge of the 
effect of nonpromotion will assist edu- 
cators in making their decisions on the 
basis of scientific research rather than 
tradition or pressures. 

In 1909, Ayres reported that the aver- 
age rate of failure in all grades was 16 
per cent. Caswell in 1933, reported 
that it was 10 per cent; Saunders, in 
1929, said that over a period of approxi- 
mately 20 years the average rate of 
failure in seven large cities had 
dropped from 8.7 per cent to 4 per 
cent. In 1949, a United States Office 
of Education survey of elementary edu- 
cation in 100 cities showed that the 
median rate of nonpromotion varied 
from 3.5 per cent to 53 per cent. 
Lennon and Mitchell more recently 
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reported the trend of lower incidence 
of nonpromotion, in the elementary 
school at least, had continued through 
1955. 


Subjects Failed 


Various studies have shown that the 
highest failure rate is in the first grade, 
probably because of low achievement in 
reading. Arithmetic has been indicated 
as a major stumbling block in the mid- 
dle grades. 

A number of studies in the secondary 
school have indicated various results. 
Early studies showed that the greatest 
number of failures occurred in English, 
but that the highest percentage of fail- 
ure was in foreign languages and 
mathematics. Other more recent studies 
indicated commercial arithmetic at the 
top and Burroughs calculator class next 
in percentage of failure, with history, 
consumer education, retailing, geome- 
try, and French following in that order. 
Another study indicated that commerce, 
followed by agriculture, industrial arts, 
English, and mathematics, had the 
highest percentage of failure or with- 
drawal. 


Variations in Incidence 


School policies, standards, and prac- 
tices seem to be the greatest single de- 
terminant of the amount of nonpromo- 
tion in a school district, but some 
studies have shown a greater incident 
of failure among boys than among girls. 
It is probable that differences in per- 
sonality and classroom behavior also 
have a marked effect on promotion, 
even if the nonpromotion has been 
justified on lack of achievement. 

The Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, which ranked teachers on the 
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basis of their interest in children and 
the number of students the teacher 
failed, indicated that teachers with high 
interest in their students were less likely 
to fail children. This indicates that the 
personality of the individual teacher 
affects the promotion or nonpromotion 
rate in a particular school. 


Nonpromotion and the Mastery of 
Subject Matter 


Perhaps the only justification for non- 
promotion is the theory that nonpromo- 
tion or the threat of failure will cause 
a student to work harder and therefore 
achieve better results, or that repetition 
of a subject will lead to a mastery of 
that subject matter. To determine 
whether this was true, Otto and Melby 
tested equated groups of pupils, 192 
in grade 2A and 160 in grade 5A, taught 
by 18 teachers in four school systems. 
They found that children in the experi- 
mental groups who were told that they 
would be promoted regardless of their 
efforts made slightly more progress 
than those in the control groups who 
were told they would not be promoted 
if they did not work diligently. 

Do children of low achievement 
make more progress if they are failed 
and made to repeat a grade, or if they 
are promoted in spite of low achieve- 
ment? To study this question, Coffield 
and Blommers used test scores col- 
lected each January in the annual Iowa 
testing program. By writing to school 
superintendents, they located 190 pupils 
in grade seven in 1953-54 who had 
been promoted normally from grades 
one and two, but had repeated one 
grade in going from grade three to 
grade seven. No one can know what 
progress these children would have 
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made if they had been promoted regu- 
larly instead of being required to re- 
peat one grade, but one clue is to study 
the progress of similar pupils, For 93 
repeaters, promoted classmates who 
matched them initially in test scores 
were identified, and for the remaining 
57, a similar match was made in an- 
other school system. These promoted 
children, whose achievement before 
promotion was as low as that of 190 re- 
peaters, made substantially greater 
progress when promoted than did those 
who repeated a grade. 

Grade three had been the stumbling 
block for almost a third of the repeaters 
—55 in all. Their average achievement 
in tests of reading, study skills, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic was five months 
below grade standards when they were 
first tested in grade three. Twelve 
months later, still in grade three, they 
had advanced only three months over 
their previous achievement. Instead of 
being on a par with matched former 
classmates who had been promoted, 
they were now six months behind them. 
Those matched with outsiders were 
now five months behind in test scores. 

By the time these repeaters of the 
third grade reached the seventh grade, 
the promoted children simultaneously 
reached the eighth grade; the repeaters 
matched with classmates averaged 13 
months behind, and those matched 
with outsiders average 8 months be- 
hind. 

The number of children who re- 
peated grades four, five, six, and seven 
was smaller than the number repeating 
grade 3, and the results were less strik- 
ing, but the general picture was one of 
less than a full year of progress when 
repeating a grade and of failure to 
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catch up with promoted classmates or 
outsiders who were once equal with 
them in achievement. 

Failure, or the threat of failure, has 
been considered a spur to learning. Ap- 
parently, the reverse is more often true. 
The adage “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess” is demonstrated in learning activi- 
ties, Failure, especially repeated failure, 
is likely to kill the pupil’s incentive to 
learn. Furthermore, pupils who are en- 
couraged and whose work is praised 
achieve more than those who are 
warned that they will fail unless they 
keep their work up to standard. 


Nonpromotion and Social and 
Emotional Adjustment 


There is little evidence available to 
determine the effect of failure on social 
and emotional adjustment. However, 
Sandin and others have compared the 
social and emotional adjustments of 
regularly promoted and nonpromoted 
pupils and have found that failure is 
accompanied by increasing amounts of 
social and emotional maladjustment. 
Another study, based on the arbitrary 
promotion of one group of students as 
compared with the retention of students 
within another group in the same school 
system, showed that pupils who have 
been promoted have better adjustment. 
Further, pupil attitudes have been dis- 
covered to be decidedly more positive 
if they have been promoted, and more 
negative if they have been retained. 


Nonpromotion and School 


Drop-Outs 


Another aspect of nonpromotion that 
needs exploration is whether a student 
who has not been promoted or has 
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failed secondary school subjects is 
likely to drop out of school earlier. Evi- 
dence seems to indicate that there is a 
positive relationship between school 
failure and early school leaving. Al- 
though this relationship is difficult to 
determine because compulsory-educa- 
tion laws have a tendency to affect the 
rate of drop-out, individual school dis- 
tricts should evaluate their own drop- 
outs to see whether any relationship 
exists. 


100 Per Cent Promotion and 
Social Promotion 


There are a number of educators who 
feel that 100 per cent promotion or 
social promotion can create problems 
for the learner, Newhen suggests that 
when students with the capacity for 
achievement are promoted, gaps of in- 
formation and skill that a student 
should have received are in evidence, 
leading to serious failure later. How- 
ever, if schools maintain small enough 
classes so that teachers may work with 
students at their ability and achieve- 
ment level, this should be no problem. 
Gordon and Elliott object to the promo- 
tion of slow-learning pupils when they 
have repeated a grade and have still 
failed to improve. Both writers main- 
tain that promotion on the basis of 
chronological age often places slow- 
learning pupils in situations where, 
even when their individual activities 
are suited to their capacities, the group 
activities are far beyond their intellec- 
tual level. 


Psychological Factors 


The following factors must be con- 
sidered when promotion and retention 
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policies and practices are being formu- 
lated. If these factors are considered, 
the possibility of error is reduced sig- 
nificantly. 

1. Each child seems to grow and 
develop in accordance with his own 
individual growth pattern. 

2. The rate at which children grow 
and develop ranges all the way from 
“very slow growers” to “very fast grow- 
ers,” with the majority of them cluster- 
ing around the midpoint between these 
two extremes. 

3. Growth in achievement in school 
is closely associated with growth of the 
organism as a whole. 

4, If absurd extremes are avoided, 
exact grade placement has little or no 
bearing on the educational develop- 
ment a child will make during a given 
year. 

5. Repetition of grades has no spe- 
cial educational value for children. 

6. Standards are highest in school 
systems with high promotion rates. 

7. Threat of failure has no appre- 
ciable effect on educational growth. 

8. Marks are not needed to insure 
proper motivation. 

9. The child’s social and emotional 
adjustment has much to do with his 
educational progress. 

10. Individual differences must be 
met under any kind of grouping and 
promotion plan? 


Notes to Section 11 


1Henry J. Otto, “Findings in Child Psy- 
chology Should Affect Grading and Promotion 
Policies" (N.E.A. Journal, February, 1951). 
2 Ibid. 
Norte: The studies reported in this section 
were taken from the N.E.A. Research 
Memo of February, 1959, and re- 
printed with permission. 
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Section 12 
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READABILITY FORMULAS 


Readability formulas are procedures 
that have been developed for purposes 
of predicting the difficulty of reading 
materials. Educators are frequently con- 
cerned with determining the approxi- 
mate level of reading difficulty when 
selecting materials for instructional pur- 
poses. The understanding a person has 
of the materials he reads depends on 
his reading ability to a considerable de- 
gree, but it also depends upon the level 
of difficulty of the material. This diffi- 
culty of readability is determined by 
many factors, including the ideas ex- 
pressed, the vocabulary and style of 
writing, and the format and typography 
of the selection. 


Concept of Readability 


The concept of readability and the 
general method of measuring it is 
largely based on the 1998 work of 
Mabel Vogel and Carelton Washburne, 
In their Winnetka Graded Book List, 
four factors have been weighed: (1) 
number of different words, (2) number 
of uncommon words, (3) number of 
prepositions, and (4) number of single 
sentences. Irving Lorge, author of the 
Lorge Readability Index, claimed that 
not only his formula but the Flesch 
Readability Formula and the Dale- 
Chall Readability Formula each fol- 
lowed the formula of multiple re- 


gression established by Vogel and 
Washburne. 


Cautions in Using Readability 
Formulas 


Although the term graded has been 
applied to certain reading materials 
used in many schools, it is not always 
recognized that these indexes are 
merely approximations of difficulty. 
Graded seems to imply that the ma- 
terials can be used as a grade-place- 
ment index in teaching pupils to read, 
but this is not the case. None of the 
leading readability formulas, including 
the Flesch, Lorge, and Dale-Chall, is 
applicable to materials developed for 
pupils reading on levels below the 
fourth grade. It should be remembered 
that readability formulas were not de- 
veloped as prescriptions for writing, 
and the selection of textbooks should 
not be based on them alone; they 
should be used in conjunction with ap- 
praisals made by teachers, publishers, 
and librarians, 


Purposes of Readability Formulas 


For educators working directly with 
youngsters in schools, readability for- 
mulas will be helpful when it is im- 
portant to determine which materials 
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are most suitable to provide for indi- 
vidual or group differences. In recent 
years, however, it has become apparent 
that youngsters have a tendency to seek 
their own reading level when they are 
engaged in self-selection of reading ma- 
terials, Educators need to guard against 
selecting materials that are too easy 
for the individual and thus do not pro- 
vide the challenge he may need. On 
the other hand, educators will some- 
times wish to guide young people to 
easier materials in order to develop 
reading skills more effectively. 
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Useful Readability Formulas 


There will be many occasions when 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors will wish to determine the ease of 
readability of materials for instruction 
and for independent reading. The three 
widely used readability formulas that 
follow—the Flesch Readability For- 
mula, the Lorge Readability Index, and 
the Dale-Chall Readability Formula— 
will each provide opportunities for de- 
termining the readability of materials 
suitable for use with children. 


FLESCH READABILITY FORMULA 1 


I. Reading Ease Score. 
A. Sampling. 


Article—three to five samples. 


3. Book—25 to 30 samples. 
a. Random sequences. 
b. No introductions. 


юк 


4, Take samples of 100 words each. 


a. Count each word. 


Short selection—use whole thing. 


b. Contractions and hyphenated words are counted as one word. 


B. Average sentence length. 
1. Short selection—count all 


sentences and divide the number of words by the 


number of sentences, rounding off the result. 

2. Samples—count the number of sentences in each sample. Add number of 
sentences in all samples and divide number of words in all samples by total 
number of sentences. If 100-word work falls in middle of sentence, count 
sentence. If work falls before middle, disregard sentence. 


8. Count as separate sentences: 
a. Incomplete sentences. 
b. Sentence fragments. 


c. Compound sentences separated by a semicolon. 


C. Average word length. 
1. Short selection—count 
number of words. 


all syllables and divide total number of syllables by 


2. Samples—count total number of syllables in all samples and divide by num- 
ber of samples. This will give number of syllables per 100 words. 


3. Count number of syllables in symbols and figures as they would be read 


aloud. 
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D. Reading Ease Score. 


1. 


Formula: 

a. Multiply average sentence length by 1.015. 

b. Multiply number of syllables per 100 words by .846. 
c. Add 1 and 2. 

d. Subtract this sum from 206.835. 

е. Result is Reading Ease Score. 


. Reading Ease Score Table: 
Reading Ease Score Description of Style Typical Magazine 
90-100 Very easy Comics 
80-90 Easy Pulp fiction 
70-80 Fairly easy Slick fiction 
60-70 Standard Digests, Time, mass 
non-fiction 
50-60 Fairly difficult Harper's, Atlantic 
30-50 Difficult Academic, scholarly 
0-30 Very difficult Scientific, professional 
Reading Ease Score translated into grade levels: 
Score Grade 
90-100 5 
80-90 6 
70-80 7 
60-70 8-9 
50-60 10-12 (H.S.) 
30-50 13-16 (College) 
0-30 College graduate 


IL Human Interest Score, 
A. “Personal Words.” 


1: 


2. 


Short selection—count number of “personal words.” Divide total number of 
“personal words” by total number of words and multiply by 100. 


Samples—count “personal words” in each sample and divide total number of 
“personal words” in all samples by number of samples. 


. "Personal words" are: 


a. First, second, third person pronouns except neuter (it, its, itself) or (they, 
their, them, theirs, themselves) if referring to things rather than people. 

b. Singular and plural nouns of masculine or feminine gender. 

€. Group words—people and folks. 


B. "Personal Sentences." 


E 


Same process as above, except with sentences. 


2. “Personal sentences” are: 


a. Direct quotes of spoken sentences, not quoted phrases. No indirect quotes. 


b. Noctu. commands, requests, and other sentences directly addressed to 
reader. 


с. Exclamations. 


d. Grammatically incomplete sentences or sentence fragments when full 
meaning has to be inferred from context, 


C. Formula: 


ia 


Multply number of “personal words” per 100 words by 3.635. 
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2. Multiply number of “personal sentences” per 100 sentences by .314. 
3. Result is Human Interest Score. 
D. Human Interest Score Table: 


Human Interest Score Description of Style Typical Magazine 
60-100 Dramatic Fiction 
40-60 Highly interesting New Yorker 
20—40 Interesting Digests, Time 
10-20 Mildly interesting Trade 
0-10 Dull Scientific, professional 


III. Conclusions and Generalizations. 
A. This predicts probable readability for average reader. Rough estimate. 
B. Test based on statistical analysis. 
C. Considers Human Interest Score more important than Reading Ease Score. 


COMPUTING THE Lorce READABILITY INDEX 2 
The following are directions for computing the readability index. 


A. Selecting the sample. 
1. Short passages of 300 words or less. When a short passage is to be appraised, 
it is advisable to analyze the entire passage. 


2. Longer passages. When longer passages are to be appraised, it is advisable to 
analyze samples of the material. Select a sample near the beginning, another 
sample near the middle, and another sample near the end of the passage. 
Each of these samples should be approximately 100 words in length, Of course, 
if the passage is less than 300 words in length, the entire passage should be 
analyzed. 

A good procedure might be to number the lines of the text serially and then 
count the number of words per line (about ten lines) to get an estimate of 
the number of words. For instance, a passage has 141 lines; ten lines chosen 
at random have 12, 12, 13, 18, 13, 11, 12, 12, 16, and 16 words, or an average 
of 13 words to the line. The passage thus has approximately 1833 words. A 
sample of 100 words would then be approximately eight lines in length. The 
three samples could be chosen in a variety of ways: e.g., beginning at or near 
line 3 through line 11; at or near line 53 through line 61; and at or near line 
103 through line 111. In this way, a sample is chosen in each third of the pas- 
sage. It should be noted, moreover, that each sample should start with the 
beginning of a sentence and should stop at the end of a sentence. When the 
samples have been located with beginning and end points, the remainder of 


the analysis can be made. 


tenth page, for the 10 per cent 
39, 57, 75 in the one instance; 
Of course, a sample must start 
end of a sentence. 
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B. Labeling the work sheet. 
1. Fill out the information about title, author, edition, publisher, and date of pub- 
lication (latest copyright year listed). 
2. Carefully identify the location of the sample, thus: “p. 14, line 2. The answer 
. . . to p. 14, line 26, ever after.” 


C. Counting the number of words. 


l. Begin with the beginning of the sample and count (or number serially) each 
word in the sample. 


Observe the following rules: 

a. Hyphenated words are counted as one word. When in doubt about uncom- 
mon hyphenations, follow Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (2nd edition): 
if listed in dictionary as hyphenated, count as one word; if not listed, count 
as two words. 


b. Words separated at the end of a line to the beginning of the next line are 
counted as one word. 

c. Numbers are counted as words; e.g., in "January 3, 1940," 3 is counted as 
one word and interpreted as the word three, and 1940 is counted as one 
word and interpreted as nineteen-forty. 


d. Compound words like place names or persons’ names are counted as one 
word, e.g., New York, United States, Van Loon, Santa Claus, St. Nicholas, 


€. Contractions are counted as one word; e.g., don't, he's, they'll, they'd, etc., 
are each counted as one word. 


2. Record the count under Basic Data, 1. 
D. Counting the number of sentences. 
1. Count each prepositional phrase in the sample. Observe the following rules: 


f. A phrase is made up of a preposition and a noun, or a preposition and a 
pronoun, or a preposition and a gerund, e.g., to the home (noun), for him 
(pronoun), in skating (gerund). 


g. Some common prepositions are: 


about from 
above in 
across inside 
after into 
along of 
among off 
at on 
before onto 
behind outside 
below 
beneath to 
beside under 
between until 
beyond up 

y upon 
during with 
except within 
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h. Less common prepositions are: despite (the opinion), concerning (the 
idea), notwithstanding (the opposition). 

i. Infinitive phrases are not to be counted. An infinitive phrase is made up 
of the word to and a verb, e.g., to swim, to sing, to answer. 


j. If a preposition word is followed by a clause, it is a conjunction and hence 
is not counted, e.g., “After the storm had passed” is not counted. 


2. Record the count under Basic Data, 3. 


F. Counting hard words. 

1. Use the Dale List of 769 easy words to cross out in the sample every word on 
the Dale List, regardless of its meaning. The Dale List of easy words is made 
up of words which are common to Thorndike’s first thousand most frequent 
English words and the first thousand most frequent words known by children 
entering the first grade. 

9, Since the count is the number of different hard words, each hard word is 
counted only once. For instance, if in the passage reliability occurred three 
times, it still would be counted only once. Observe the following rules: 


k. Nouns. Separate counts are not made of plurals and possessives in s, plurals 
in es, or plurals in which y is replaced by ies: e.g., boys, churches, berries 
are counted with boy, church, berry; however, knife, and knives, goose and 
geese, man and men, etc., are all counted as different words. 


1. Special cases. An s added to a word in the text not forming a plural or 
possessive forms a different word from the root form: e.g., Robert and 
Roberts are two different words. Proper nouns which seem to be composed 
of root and derived forms are not tabulated with the root form: e.g., Wheel- 
ing, the proper name, is not counted with wheel. Browning, the proper 
name, is not counted with brown. Nouns formed by adding r or er to the 
other nouns or to verbs are not counted with the original word: e.g., own 
and owner are two different words. 

m. Adverbs. Separate counts are not made of adverbs formed by adding ly: 
e.g. badly, sadly are counted with bad, sad. Adverbs from an adjective 
in e, as gently from gentle, truly from true, are counted as different words. 


n. Adjectives. Separate counts are not made of adjectives formed by adding 
п to proper nouns: e.g. Austrian, Bavarian are counted with Austria, 


Bavaria. 


о. Special cases. An adjective formed by adding ly to a noun is counted as a 
different word from the noun: e.g, home and homely are two different 


words. 
p. Comparatives and superlatives of adjectives and adverbs. Special counts are 
not made of comparatives and superlatives formed by adding er or r and 


est or st, or by changing y to ier or iest: e.g., longer, prettier, bravest are 
counted with long, pretty, brave. 


q. Special case. The rule applies to adjectives doubling the final consonant 
and adding er and est: e.g., red, redder, reddest are counted as one word. 


r. Verbs. Special counts are not made of verb forms ending in ing, and in s, 
d, ed, or of forms changing y to ies and ied, or of past participles formed by 
adding n: e.g., plays, playing, played are counted with play. 
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s. Special cases. Verb forms which drop the final e and add ing are counted 
with the root form: e.g., pace and pacing are counted as one word. Verb 
forms which double the final consonant and add ing or ed are counted 
as one word: e.g., drip, dripped, and dripping are counted as one word. 
Past participles formed by adding en to a verb are counted as different from 
the verb: e.g., eat and eaten are two different words. 


t. Hyphenated words. In case of uncommon hyphenated words, follow Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary (2nd edition). Any hyphenated word is con- 
sidered one word if it is listed in the dictionary; otherwise it is counted as 
two words. 


u. Compound names. Compound names of persons or places like New York, 
United States, St. Louis, Santa Claus, and Van Dyke, count as one word. 


v. Contractions. Count contractions as different words from those from which 
they are derived: e.g., because and 'cause are two different words. He's is 
not counted with he or with is. 

w. Words which may be both common and proper. In the case of words which 
may be both common and proper nouns, count the proper noun as being the 
same word as the common: e.g., Jack and jack are the same word. 

x. Miscellaneous special cases. Words formed by adding y to a word in the 
list are counted as different from the root word: e.g., snow and snowy are 
different words, German and Germany are different words. Words of differ- 


it, that word is different from the root word: e.g., happen and happening are 
the same word but happenings is a different word. Excite and excited are 
the same word but excitedly is a different word. Words formed by adding 
€n are counted as different from the original word: e.g., wool and woolen 
are two different words; bit and bitten are two different words; gold and 


3. Record the count under Basic Data, 4. 
Proceed to computation. Watch decimal points carefully. Check all computations. 
H. Record the index at the upper portion of the page as R.I. 


I. Make sure that analyst, computer, and checker have signed the record blank and 
dated their entries, 


J. If a book or a long passage has had several samples selected from it, the average 
of the R.I.'s is the rating for the passage or the book. 


PASSAGE ILLUSTRATING THE ESTIMATION OF THE READABILITY ĪNDEX 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
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struggled here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 


READABILITY INDEX For Fist REVISION or GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
ILLUSTRATIONS oF Lisriwc or Harp WORDS 


A altogether add advanced 3 
B battlefield birth 2 
(еј continent conceived/ created civil cannot// consecrate (d)/ 6 
D dedicate (d)//// detract devotion/ 3 
E equal engaged endure 3 
E forth final fought freedom 4 
G government 1 
H hallow honored 2 
T increased 1 
J 
K 
Ln liberty 1 
M 
A nation//// nobly 2 
о proposition portion proper power perish 5 
R remaining resolve 2 
S score sense struggled 3 
T testing thus task 8 
U unfinished 1 
Vv vain 1 
WXYZ 
43 
Basic Data: 
1. The number of words in the sample ................ 269 
2. The number of sentences in the sample .......... .10 
3. The number of prepositional phrases in the sample .... | 26 
4. The number of hard words in the sample ............ .43 
Computation: 
Item 6, average sentence length: Divide 1 by 2 = 26.90000 x — .06 = 1.6140 
Item 8, ratio of prepositional phrases: Divide 3 by 1 =  .0967 x 9.55 = .9285 
Item 2, ratio of hard words: Divide 4 by 1 =  .1599 x 10.43 = 1.6678 
Constant — 1.9892 
Add 6, 8, 2 and C 
Readability Index — 6.1945 


RI. = 
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REVISED 


LoncE FORMULA ror ESTIMATING GRADE PLACEMENT 
or READING MATERIALS 


Work Sheet 
Title of book or article: _ Edition: 
Name of author; 
Magazine: Volume and No. 
Publisher: Date of publication 
Location of sample in text: 
Basic Data: 


Computation: 
Item 6, average sentence length: Divide 1 by 2 = x 96 
Item 8, ratio of prepositional phrases: Divide 3 by 1 = : 
Item 2, ratio of hard words: Divide 4 by 1 — x 10.4 è 
Constant = 1.9892 
Add 6, 8, 2 and C 


Readability Index = 


Notes: 


Name of analyst: ——— ~ Date of analysis: 


Name of computer: ————————— Date of computing: 
Name of checker: 


DALE-CHALL READABILITY FORMULA 3 


The directions to guide the various steps in working out this formula follow. 
I. Selecting samples. 
Take approximately 100 words about every tenth page for books. When a more 
exact grading of books is desired, 200-word samples every tenth page will prob- 
ably give a more reliable measure. For articles, select about four-100-word 
samples per 2000 words, Space these samples evenly, For passages of about 
200 to 300 words, analyze the entire passage. Never begin or end a sample in 
the middle of the sentence, 
IL Labeling work sheet, 


Enter such information as title, author, publisher, date of publication, etc., re- 
garding the sample to be appraised. 
Ш. Counting the number of words: 
A. Count the total number of words in the sample. 
B. Count hyphenated words and contractions as one word. 
C. Count numbers as words; 10 is one word; 1947 is one word. 


[Sec: 
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D. Count compound names of persons and places as one word; St. John, Van 
Buren and so on, are each counted as one word. 

E. Do not count initials which are part of a name as separate words; John F. 
W. St. John is counted as two words—John and F. W. St. John. 

F. Record the number of words under 1 of the work sheet. 


Counting the number of sentences. 
A. Count the number of complete sentences in the sample. 
B. Record this under 2 of the work sheet. 


. Counting the number of unfamiliar words. 


Words which do not appear on the “Dale List of 3000 Familiar Words" are con- 
sidered unfamiliar. Underline all unfamiliar words, even if they appear more 
than once. In making this count, special rules are necessary for common and 
proper nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech. These are given in the section 
which follows. 


A. Common nouns: 

1. Consider familiar all regular plurals and possessives of words on the list; 
boy's is familiar because boy is on the list (possessive); girls is familiar 
because girl is on the list (plural by adding s); churches is familiar be- 
cause church is on the list (plural by adding es); armies is familiar be- 
cause army is on the list (plural by changing y to ies). 


2. Count irregular plurals as unfamiliar, even if the singular form appears on 
the list; oxen is unfamiliar, although ox is on the list. Several irregular 
plurals, however, are listed on the word list. When the plural appears as a 
separate word or is indicated by the ending in parentheses next to the 
word, it is considered familiar; goose and geese appear on the list and 
both are considered familiar. 


3. Count as unfamiliar a noun that is formed by adding er or r to a noun 
or verb appearing on the word list (unless this er or r form is indicated 
on the list); burner is counted as unfamiliar, although burn is on the list. 
Owner is considered familiar because it appears on the list as follows: 
own (er). 

B. Proper nouns: 

1. Names of persons and places are considered familiar. Japan, Smith, and 
so on are familiar, even though they do not appear on the word list. 

2. Names of organizations, laws, documents, titles of books, movies, and so on 
generally comprise several words. 

a. When determining the number of words in a sample, count all the 
words in the name of an organization and the like. Chicago Building 
Association should be counted three words. Declaration of Independ- 
ence should be counted three words. 

Special Rule: When the title of an organization, law, and so on is used 
several times within a sample of 100 words, all the words in the title 
are counted, no matter how many times they are repeated. 

b. For the unfamiliar count, consider unfamiliar only words which do not 
appear on the Dale list, except names of persons or places. Chicago 
Building Association is counted one unfamiliar word—Association. 
Building and Chicago are familiar. Declaration of Independence is 
counted as two unfamiliar words, as of is on the list. 

Special Rule: When the name of an organization, law, document, and 
so on is used several times within a sample of 100 words, count it only 
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twice when making the unfamiliar word count. Security Council, if 
repeated more than twice within a 100-word sample, is counted as four 
unfamiliar words. 


3. Abbreviations: 

a. In counting the words in a sample, an abbreviation is counted as one 
word. YMCA is counted one word. Nov. is counted one word. дм, | 
and р.м. are each counted as one word. 

b. In making the unfamiliar word count, an abbreviation is counted as one 
unfamiliar word only, YMCA is considered one unfamiliar word. Nov, 
is considered familiar because the names of the months are on the 
word list. U.S. is considered familiar. a.m. and р.м. are each consid- 
ered familiar. 

Special Rule: An abbreviation which is used several times within a 100- 
word sample is counted as two unfamiliar words only. С.1.О, is counted 
two unfamiliar words if repeated five times in a 100-word sample, 


C. Verbs: 

l. Consider familiar the third-person singular forms (s or ies from y), 
present-participle forms (ing), past-participle forms (n), and past-tense 
forms (ed or ied from y), when these are added to verbs appearing on 
the list. The same rule applies when a consonant is doubled before adding 
ing or ed, e.g., ask, asking, asked are considered familiar, although only 
the word ask appears on the word list; dropped and dropping are familiar 
because drop is on the list. 


D. Adjectives: 

1. Comparatives and superlatives of adjectives appearing on the list are con- 
sidered familiar. The same rule applies if the consonant is doubled before 
adding er or est; e.g., longer, prettier, and bravest are familiar because 
long, pretty, and brave are on the list; red, redder, and reddest are all 
familiar. 


2. Adjectives formed by adding n to a proper noun are familiar, For ex- 
ample, American, Austrian, 

3. Count as unfamiliar an adjective that is formed by adding y to a word 
that appears on the list. But consider the word familiar if y appears in 
parentheses following word; e.g. woolly is unfamiliar although wool is on 
the list; sandy is familiar because it appears on the list as sand (y). 

E. Adverbs: 

1. Consider adverbs familiar which are formed by adding ly to a word on the 
list. In most cases ly will be indicated following the word; e.g., soundly is 
familiar because sound is on the list. 

2. Count as unfamiliar words which add more than ly, like easily. 


F. Hyphenated words: 
1. Count the hyphenated words as unfamiliar if either word in the compound 


does not appear on the word list. When both appear on the list, the word 
is familiar. 


G. Miscellaneous special cases: 
2E Words formed by adding en to a word on the list (unless the en is listed 
in parentheses or the word itself appears on the list) are considered un- 
familiar; sharpen is considered unfamiliar although sharp is on the list; 
golden is considered familiar because it appears on the list gold (en). 
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2, Count a word unfamiliar if two or more endings are added to a word on 
on the list; clippings is considered unfamiliar, although clip is on the list. 


3. Words on the list to which tion, ation, ment, and other suffixes not previ- 
ously mentioned are added are considered unfamiliar, unless the word 
with the ending is included on the list; treatment is unfamiliar although 
treat is on the list; protection is unfamiliar although protect is on the 
list; preparation is unfamiliar although prepare is on the list. 

4, Numbers: Numerals like 1947, 18, and so on, are considered familiar. 

Record the total number of unfamiliar words under 3 of the work sheet. The 

number of words in the sample (1 on the work sheet) have now been re- 


corded, as well as the number of sentences in the sample (2) and the number 
of words not on the Dale List (3). The next steps can be followed easily on 


the work sheet. 


VI. Completing the work sheet. 


1; 


2. 


3. 


4. 


The average sentence length (4) is computed by dividing the number of 
words in the sample by the number of sentences in the sample. 


The Dale score or percentage of words outside the Dale List is computed by 
dividing the number of words on the Dale List by the number of words in 


the sample and multiplying by 100. 
Follow through Steps 6 and 7 on the work sheet. 


DALE-CHALL FORMULA MULTIPLICATION TABLE OF WEIGHTS 


Average Sentence Length Dale Score 

.0496 x 1— .0496  26—1.2896 .1579 x 1— .1579 264.1054 
2— .0992  27—1.3392 2— .3158 27—4.2633 
3— .1488 28-8 8— .4737 28—4.4212 
4— 1984 29—1.4384 4— .6316 29—4.5791 
5— .2480 30—1.4880 5— .7895 30—4.7370 
6— .2976 31—1.5376 6— .9474 314.8949 
7— .3472  32—1.5872 7—1.1053 32—5.0528 
8— .3968 33—1.6368 8-1.2632 33—5.2107 
9— .4464  84—1.6864 9—1.4211 345.3686 
10— .4960 35—1.7360 10—1.5790 35—5.5264 
11— .5456 36-6 11—1.7369 36—5.6844 
12— .5952 37—1.8352 12—1.8948 37—5.8423 
13— .6448 38—1.8848 13—2.0527 38—6.0002 
14— .6944 39—1.9344 142.2106 39—6.1581 
15— .7440 40—1.9840 15—2.3685 40—6.3160 


16—2.5264 41—6.4739 


—2.0336 
16— .79386 41 17—2.6848 — 42—6.6318 


17— .8432  42—2.0832 


18— 8928 43.8 182.8422 436.7897 
19— MM 44—9.1824 19—3.0001 44—6.9476 
20— .9920 45—2.2320 203.1580 45—7.1055 
21—1.0416 46-6 21—3.3159 — 46—7.2684 
22 1.0912  47—2.8312 22.8.4738 47-3 
23.1.1408 — 48—2.3808 933.6317 — 48—1.5792 
241.1904 49—2.4304 243.7806 49—7.7371 

i 953.9475 50—7.8950 


25.1.9400 50—2.4800 
Add 6, 7, and 8 to get the formula raw score. 
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5. If you have more than one sample to analyze, get an average of the formula 
raw scores by adding all of these and dividing by the number of samples, 


6. Convert the average formula raw score to a corrected grade level according 


to the Correction Table below, 


Formula Score 
4.9 and below 
5.0 to 5.9 
6.0 to 6.9 
7.0 to 7.9 
8.0 to 8.9 
9.0 to 9.9 

10.0 and above 


Corrected Grade Levels 
Grade 4 and below 
Grades 5-6 
Grades 7-8 
Grades 9-10 
Grades 11-12 
Grades 13-15 (college) 
Grades 16- (college graduate) 


The correction grade level indicates the grade at which a book or article can be read 
with understanding. For example, a book with a corrected grade level of 7-8 is one 
Which should be within the reading ability of average children in Grades 7-8. For 
adults, the 7-8 grade level can be compared to the last grade reached. If materials 


are being selected for persons who have h 


ad an average of eight grades of schooling, 


passages with a corrected grade level of 7-8 should be within their ability. The cor- 
rected grade levels corresponding to the raw scores obtained from the formula are given 
above. These will serve to determine the grade level of materials being appraised with 


the use of the Dale List. 


The Dale List of approximately 3000 familiar words represents words that are known 
in reading by at least 80 per cent of the children in Grade 4. It is presented primarily 
as a list which gives a significant correlation with reading difficulty. It is not intended 
as a list of the most important words for children and adults. It includes words that are 
relatively unimportant and excludes some important ones. To use the list for more than 
an over-all statistical device which gives a good prediction of readability would be out 
of harmony with the purpose for which it was constructed. 


Notes to Section 12 


1 Summarized from Rudolph Flesch, How 
to Test Readability (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1951), 

2 Irving Lorge, “Predicting Readability,” 
Teachers College Record (1944) 45:404-419, 
ding revisions by Lorge dated September, 


3 Edgar Dale and Jeanne S. Chall, “A 
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Formula for Predicting Readability,” Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin (January 28, 1948), 
27:11-20, 28; (February 18, 1948) 27:37-54. 


For related information, see: 


Developmental Reading Programs 
Individualized Reading Programs 
Reading Levels 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


Reporting to parents seems to become 
more complex as time goes on. Some- 
times educators and parents forget that 
teporting is a method of communica- 


tion and requires the participation of 
both parties. A school system’s method 
of reporting should be agreeable to 
both educators and parents, and it 
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should be consistent with the philoso- 
phy of the school district and within 
the limitations of the objectives of the 
school program. Since there are many 
recognized methods of reporting to 
parents, each school district should be 
able to select a method that provides 
for the necessities of its community. 

There are two basic ways of report- 
ing to parents—orally and in writing. 
Many districts use combined methods 
that take advantage of the best features 
of both. Oral communication may be 
more effective, since it permits direct 
communication, but it is also the most 
time-consuming and the most difficult. 
Many teachers feel insecure about 
orallp reporting to parents without 
some type of written communication to 
reaffirm what they have said. 


Oral Reporting 


Teachers are constantly reporting 
orally to parents about their child's 
progress in an informal manner. Such 
reporting need not be confined to so- 
called reporting periods. It may take 
place at an open house, at a P-T.A. 
meeting, at а grade mother's meeting, 
at an informal meeting on the street, 
over the telephone, or at any other 
time that parents and teachers have 
an opportunity to talk together. 

The planned method of oral report- 
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ing is scheduled for one or more re- 
porting periods or for all reporting 
periods. It involves a more-or-less 
formal parent-teacher conference. 


Written Reporting 


Written reports of pupil progress 
are probably more common than are 
oral reports. Although they vary from 
community to community and from dis- 
trict to district, they аге usually 
planned to give as clear and complete 
a picture of the child's progress as pos- 
sible. Probably all report cards have 
one thing in common—they report the 
child's academic progress. Many cards 
also report on the child's attitude, his 
effort, his behavior, or a combination 
of two or more of these aspects of a 
child's progress. 


Reporting Academic Progress 


The progress a student makes in the 
different subjects is usually reported 
subject by subject by some type of 
numerical or alphabetical grading sys- 
tem. The subjects listed and those 
marked will vary from grade to grade 
and from elementary to secondary 
school. It is not unusual for four or five 
different report cards to be used dur- 
ing the school career of a child. In such 
cases, different kinds of cards may be 
used in one of the following patterns: 


System 1 System 2 System 3 
Kindergarten Kindergarten Kindergarten 
Grades 1 and 2 Grades 1 through 3 Grades 1 through 6 
Grades 3 and 4 Grades 4 through 6 Grades 7 through 9 
Grades 5 and 6 Grades 7 through 9 Grades 10 through 12 
Grades 7 and 8 Grades 10 through 12 
Grades 9 through 12 


In addition to variations in report 
cards, there are usually variations in 


grading as well It is not uncommon 
to find the kindergarten using one sys- 
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tem of grading, the elementary grades 
another, and the secondary school an- 
other. Although this is sometimes con- 
fusing and disturbing to parents, it is 
often the most valid way of reporting 
to them. 

The subjects that are marked will 
also vary from grade to grade. For ex- 
ample, spelling is seldom marked in 
grade one, since the subject is taught 
very late in the year, if at all. It is diffi- 
cult to establish any type of valid grade 
for a first grader in written communica- 
tion skills, since these also are not de- 
veloped sufficiently to offer a mark until 
well into the year. As the child pro- 
gresses throughout his school life, it 
becomes necessary to report on wider 
areas of his subject-matter fields, To 
begin to report too early in the child's 
School career may not be only inac- 
curate, it may be misleading to the 
parents as well, 


Reporting Levels of Academic 
Progress 


When academic progress is reported 
in writing to parents, amplification is 
often necessary to help parents to un- 
derstand what the report actually 
means. In schools that provide individ- 
ualization of instruction, this becomes 
an increasingly serious problem. In the 
elementary school, it is sometimes re- 
solved by indicating the actual level 
of instruction beside the mark on the 
report card. For example, a child who 
is in the fourth grade may be reading 
on a third-grade level. This fact is re. 
ported in some cases by indicating the 
level by use of either the grade number 
itself or some other symbol. For ex- 
ample, some districts establish levels 
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that a pupil will follow as he progresses 
through the reading program. There 
may be more than one level within a 
grade. These levels are numbered con- 
secutively from 1 through 23, or what- 
ever number of levels there may be 
throughout the program, The number 
of the level is then recorded on the 
report card instead of the grade level. 

In other cases, an asterisk or some 
other sign may be used by the mark to 
indicate that the child is working above 
grade level. Similarly, a minus sign or 
some other symbol may be used to indi- 
cate that the child is working below 
grade level. When no symbol appears, 
the parent may assume that the child 
is functioning at grade level. 

In secondary schools that have differ- 
entiated programs in the basic subjects 
the matter becomes somewhat simpli- 
fied, since the different classes in the 
subject may carry some identification. 
For example, a highly academic Eng- 
lish class in grade eleven may be called 
by some such name as Honors Class. 
The level below may be entitled some- 
thing like Academic, the level below 
that might be called Basic, and the 
next lower level termed General. The 
parent may then determine the level 
at which his child is functioning, and 
symbols need not be used to explain the 
marks on the report card. Nonetheless, 
the school district will wish to be sure 
that the parents understand that the 
title of the class does indicate level. 

Courses other than the academics 
may not differentiate or individualize 
instruction, since they are generally 
elective in nature. No symbol or special 
title is needed for these courses. How- 
ever, for English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, and sometimes science, which 
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are generally required of all high school 
students, some explanation should be 
given to parents so that they are aware 
of the level at which the child func- 
tions. If differentiated classes are not 
provided, symbols might well be used, 
as they are in many elementary schools. 

Whatever method is used for report- 
ing to parents, academic progress is 
often treated separately from other 
aspects of the child’s education. It may 
be on a separate sheet of the card, and 
it may be identified under such a head- 
ing as Knowledges and Skills. 

Reporting Important Parts of Aca- 
demic Progress. Some school districts 
present a breakdown under each sub- 
ject so that parts of the subject matter 
may also be reported upon. For ex- 
ample, English in the high school may 
have two subheads so that the written 
and oral aspects of the program may 
be reported upon. In the elementary 
school, arithmetic might be broken 
down with subheads that include such 
things as computation, problem solving, 
application of arithmetic, and the like. 
These breakdowns may be reported on 
by grading each or by a simple system 
of reporting by symbols—a check mark, 
for example, to indicate that progress 
in this aspect of the subject is not satis- 
factory or a plus mark to indicate that 
it is satisfactory. Such reporting helps 
parents to ascertain exactly what parts 
of the subject seem to be most trouble- 
some to the child and what parts seem 
to cause the least trouble. 

Reporting Attitudes. Many written 
report cards also include a report on 
attitudes or behavior of the child. This 
may be a separate section of the card, 
or, in some cases, a completely separate 
report, with a title such as Character 
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Development. Included in the separate 
section or separate report are such 
things as: 

Effort. 

Ability to get along with others. 
Honesty. 

Dependability. 

Promptness. 

. Work with groups. 

Reporting behavior or attitudes may 
be done either numerically, alphabeti- 
cally, or by an indication of satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory progress. Since this is 
an area that is difficult to evaluate 
within the confines of numbers, most 
schools use letters to report their evalu- 
ation of this important part of the stu- 
dent's development. It is important that 
secondary schools as well as elementary 
schools give recognition to this evalu- 
ation, since a pupil's attitude often has 
a strong bearing on his academic 
progress. 


© оюн 


Reporting Periods 


Reports are given to parents at differ- 
ent periods in different districts, Per- 
haps the only similarity between dis- 
tricts is that reports are regularly sched- 
uled. Some school districts report every 
four weeks, some every six weeks, some 
at ten-week intervals, and some at 
twenty-week intervals. Parents often 
wish frequent reports about their child, 
but they are not aware of the time that 
is required to give proper attention to 
a reliable report. It is also often diffi- 
cult for teachers, particularly in sec- 
ondary schools where a teacher meets 
many pupils during the course of one 
day, to know pupils well enough early 
in the school year. Four weeks from the 
time school starts is a very short time 
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to come to a conclusion as to how to 
evaluate the pupil’s progress. On the 
other hand, many parents become con- 
cerned when a period of ten weeks 
goes by before the first report; they 
often feel that by that time it is too 
late for them to help their child. This 
also applies, of course, to a marking 
period of 20 weeks, but this is rarely 
used except in kindergartens or early 
primary grades, 

The final report card is often con- 
sidered the most important of all, since 
it indicates promotion or retention, 
passing or failure. Actually, however, 
it may be the most valueless if report- 
ing is considered to be a two-way com- 
munication. At the end of the year, 
little communication can take place, 
and this card becomes a report of a 
completed fact. 


Development of a Reporting 
System 


When a reporting system is being 
studied with a view toward revising it 
or evaluating its effectiveness, parents 
as well as educators should be involved 
in the study. This permits parents and 
teachers to establish a set of common 
goals, not only for the reporting system, 
but for the school program itself, and 
it makes two-way communication be- 
tween parent and teacher and teacher 
and child more effective, 

In beginning the study, the purposes 
of the reporting System should be 
agreed upon, The reporting system 
should accomplish the following as a 
minimum: 

l. Present a clear and understand- 
able picture to parents, teachers, and 
children of the Progress of the individ- 
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ual child in his learnings as a part of 
the school program. 

2. Help both teachers and parents 
to determine ways in which they can 
be effective in better aiding the pupil 
in the learning process. 

3. Provide information and a record 
of pupil progress for administrative 
purposes of the school district. 

4. Help the educators determine the 
effectiveness of the teaching and of the 
School program. 

The following steps are not uncom- 
mon in the development of a reporting 
System. 

l. A recognized need for revision 
or study from the faculty and the ad- 
ministration. 

2. Faculty preliminary study of cur- 
rent system and of other systems in use. 

3. Preliminary recommendations 
from the faculty. 

4. Establishment of a faculty com- 
mittee. 

5. Establishment of a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee, 

6. Joint citizen-faculty study. 

7. Preliminary recommendations 
from this committee. 

8. Presentation of recommendations 
to faculty and selected citizens. 

9. Revision of recommendations. 

10. Presentation of recommendations 
to the board of education. 

ll. Revision of recommendations. 

12. Preparation of a sample report 
card based on recommendations. 

13. Presentation of sample to the 
faculty. us 

14. Presentation of sample to citi- 
zens. 

15. Revision of the sample. 

16. Presentation of sample to the 
board of education. 
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17. Revision of the sample. 

18. Preparation of the sample in 
duplicated form. Preparation of ques- 
tionnaire for use with the sample. 

19. Sample card marked at one mark- 
ing period and sent home with all 
pupils at the same time as card in use 
is sent home. 

20. Questionnaire distributed with 
sample. 

21. Survey compiled as a result of 
the questionnaire. 

22. Sample card revised in accord 
with survey. 

93. Sample card presented to faculty, 
citizens, and the board of education. 

24. New card used for a trial period 
of one year. 

25. New card revised if needed. 


Coordinating the Reporting 
System 


Since it is extremely difficult to pro- 
vide consistency in reporting to parents 
and in grading, it is helpful if the school 
district provides a handbook outlining 
procedures for reporting to parents. In- 
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cluded in this handbook might be in- 
formation pertaining to the following: 
1. Purposes of reporting procedures. 
2. Schedule for releasing report 
cards. 
3. Outlines for parent-teacher confer- 
ences. 
a. Preparing for the conference. 
b. Conducting the parent-teacher 
conference. 
c. Follow-up for the  parent- 
teacher conference. 
4. Procedures for home visitations. 
5. Pupil placement policy. 
6. Sample of forms used for report- 
ing procedures: 
a. Report cards. 
b. Invitation to parent-teacher 
conferences. 
c. Schedule form for parent- 
teacher conferences. 
d. Conference guide sheets. 


For related information, see: 


Grading 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Promotion and Retention of Pupils 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 


Educators are concerned not only with 
the student's intellectual development, 
but with his social growth and devel- 
opment as well. There appears to be a 
rather high correlation between group 
relationships and the pupil's ability to 
function to his fullest capacity. The 
classroom is a social situation as well 
às a learning situation. The class will 


be affected by the relationships be- 
tween individuals that comprise the 
group; and the ability of the individual 
to function in the class will be affected 
by his status in the group. His self- 
respect will be enhanced or limited by 
the way others in his peer group see 
him. 

Through the use of sociometric tech- 
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niques, teachers and guidance per- 
sonnel will be able to get an overview 
of the group structure they are con- 
cerned with. Sociometric techniques 
can assist teachers in identifying exist- 
ing psychological affinities and there- 
fore make a real contribution to the 
school and classroom guidance pro- 
gram. 


Purpose of the Sociogram 


The purpose of the sociogram is to 
assist the instructional personnel in 
identification of those pupils who need 
assistance in (1) improving their rela- 
tionship with others in the group and 
(2) achieving the type of group life 
that leads to a healthy, satisfying per- 
sonal experience. The sociogram itself 
may be defined as a map or chart of the 
interrelationships among the individ- 
uals within a group. It portrays the role 
of each person in the group. In order to 
obtain maximum results from socio- 
grams, the teacher should understand 
how to administer the test and evaluate 
the results. 


Preparation of a Sociogram 


The first task of a teacher preparing 
a sociogram is the selection of the ques- 
tions to be asked. Two types of ques- 
tions can be used: 

1. Positive questions. These are ques- 
tions such as “Who are your best 
friends in class?” or “Which friend 
would you like to go away on a trip 
with?” which solicit positive responses 
from the student. The positive ques- 
tions can be divided into two groups: 
(1) those that identify friendships, as 
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the two aforementioned questions 
would do, and (2) those that involve 
factors other than friendships, such as, 
"Who would you like most to work with 
on a committee?" Both types of positive 
questions fulfill a specific role in the 
sociometric technique, depending on 
what the teacher is seeking. Within the 
framework of the positive questions, the 
question regarding friendship would 
not necessarily limit the student's choice 
to friends within the class, while ques- 
tions regarding committee work would. 
The use of "out-choices," however, can 
help the teacher to assess the social 
situation within a classroom. 

2. Negative questions. These are 
questions designed to indicate rejection 
and are used occasionally to assist the 
teacher in greater understanding of spe- 
cific social problems. Authorities agree 
that when negative questions are used, 
they should be used in conjunction with 
positive questions, and students’ re- 
sponses should be left optional. 

When students are asked to respond 
to the selected questions, they must be 
assured that their answers will be kept 
confidential and given good reasons for 
answering the questions. The actual 
questions asked are not too important, 
as long as they serve the desired pur- 
poses. Many counselors feel that the fol- 
lowing three questions are sufficient for 
the purposes of the average classroom 
teacher: 

1. Who would you like to sit next to 
you? (friendship) 

2. Who would you like to work with 
on a committee? ( work) А 

3. Who would you like to be with in 
case of danger? (stability) ү 

The student should have opportunity 
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to list at least three choices for each 
question. 


Administering the Sociogram 


The simplest method is for the stu- 
dent to record his answer on a plain 
3 X 5 card, developed as shown in Fig- 
ure VII-2. 


Figure VII-2. 


Name 


Grade 


Question x 


Choice 1. 
2. 
3. 


The pupil responds to the question 
by recording his three choices in the 
space provided. He may also be given 
the opportunity to indicate negative 
responses on the reverse side of the 
card. Often names are not recorded on 
the cards, but each student is assigned a 
number, which is entered on the card 
rather than the name of the student. 
This number can be kept a bit more 
confidential by the student recording 
it as a choice. 

One card for each question is dis- 
tributed to each student in the class. 
If the three questions mentioned earlier 
are to be asked, each child would re- 
ceive three different cards. He records 
his name on each and then responds 
with a first, second, and third choice 
to each question (Figure VII-3). 
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Figure VII-3. 


Name: Bill R. 
Grade: 7 
Question: Who would you like to sit next 


to in class? 
Choice 1. John S. 
2. Mary P. 
3. Bill M. 


Compiling Data from Sociograms 


After the teacher collects the cards, 
he begins to collate the responses. To 
effect this, he writes on each card the 
students who have selected another stu- 
dent as one of the three choices (Figure 
VII-4). 


Figure VII-4. 


Name: Bill R. 
Grade: 7 
Question: Who would you like to sit next 
to in class? 
Choice 1. John S. 
2, М 


Tom B.—2 

Note: Tom B. selected Bill R. as his sec- 
ond choice in response to this ques- 
tion. 


After the cards have been collated, a 
sociometric tabulation form is prepared. 
An example, using seven names, might 
be similar to Figure VII-5. 

Figure VII-6 is a chart of the total 
responses: 

For descriptive purposes, the 1 on 
Figure VII-5 indicates the first choice 
of a student. For example, Bill M. 
selected Bill R. as his first choice for 
the person he would like to sit next 
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Figure 


Chosen BilR. JohnS. MaryP. 
Chooser 

Bill R. 1 2 
John S 1 

Mary P. 3 


1 
2 
Figure 


Chosen . Johns. 
Ist Choice 2 
2nd Choice 
3rd Choice 
Total 


Mary P. 


1 
1 
4 


to. Mary P. selected Jeanne S. as her 
first choice, Bill M. as her second 
choice, and John S. as her third choice. 
The data then portrayed in Figure VII- 
5 is summarized in Figure VII-6. This 
procedure is followed with all three 
questions, so the teacher has three dif- 
ferent charts, The next step is plotting 
the sociogram so that the relationships 
of the class can be visually identified. 


Plotting the Sociogram 


The following figure shows the actual 
sociogram developed by the teacher. 
The symbol for girl is usually a square; 
the symbol for a boy is a circle. The 
solid line is called the line of attraction. 
The solid line will show the first choice 
of a particular student; the broken line 
indicates the second choice; the dotted 
line, the third choice. The arrow always 
points from the chooser to the chosen. 
It is best to start by placing the stu- 
dent who appears from the total re- 
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ҮП-5. 


Bil М. Тот В. JeanneS. SueR. 
3 
2 3 
2 1 


VII-6. 


Sue R. 
0 


Jeanne S. 
0 
0 
0 


sponse chart (Figure VII-6) to have 
been chosen the most often in the cen- 
ter of the diagram, other students with 
one or more responses near the center, 
and those with no responses on the out- 
side. Figure VII-7 indicates the first 
choices only. 


Analysis of the Data 


From an analysis of the data in Fig- 
ure VII-8, the following relationships 
are evident: 

l. Sue R. is an isolate. She was not 
selected by anyone, either first, second, 
or third. She has no relationship with 
the boys at all—to the extent that after 
choosing the two girls as her first and 
second choices, she did not make a third 
Choice, since she would have had to 
choose one of the boys. 

2. The girls choose each other as first 
Choices; the boys choose each other also 
as first choices. In no instance was this 
reversed. 
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Figure VII-7. 


Key:[ ]-Girl (D-Boy Line of attraction———- to first choice 


ops > to second choice 
to third choice 


Figure VII-8. 


oa 


кеу: бш (D-Boy Line of attraction to first choice 


3. The boys all had about an equal 
number of responses and seem to be the 
in-group. The only significant responses 
as far as the girls are concerned were 
the two second-choice votes Mary P. 
received from the boys. Jeanne S. ap- 
pears to be not accepted by the boys, 
either. 

4. There are a number of mutual or 
reciprocated choices, as between John 


S. and Bill R. and between Jeanne S. 
and Mary P. 


Significance of the Data 


What is the significance of these data 
to the classroom teacher? First, every- 
thing possible should be done to ac- 
tively involve Sue R. in the group. At 
least, a critical analysis of her problems 
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should be undertaken by the guidance 
counselor, her teacher, and possibly the 
school psychologist. Second, an.active 
attempt on the part of the teacher 
should be made to integrate the girls 
and boys into a more fused social 
group. The boys appear to dominate the 
group to a great extent, and a conscious 
effort on the part of the teacher should 
be made to correct this. Third, there 
appears to be a great deal of mutual 
interest between pairs. This may or may 
not be significant in group social rela- 
tionships, but it should be investigated 
by the teacher. 


Comparison of Relative Ranks 


The final table shows a comparison of 
relative ranks based on total number of 
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times chosen with ranks based on sum 
of weighted choices. The purpose of 
assigning weights to the choices is to 
get a view of the total choosing process. 
The number of second- and third-place 
votes a student receives might be quite 
significant. Mary P.'s social relationship 
with three second-place votes may be 
stronger than that of John S., with 2 
first-place votes. With this in mind, a 
numerical value is assigned to each 
choice: A first place is assigned five 
points, a second place three points, and 
a third place one point. The points are 
then totaled for individual students and 
a comparison is made between (1) the 
total number of times a student was 
chosen or the total first-place choices 
he received, and (2) the sum of the 
weighted choices. 


Figure VII-9. 


Number of times chosen 


m 
a 
4 


2 


[^ 
& 


Bill R. 
John S. 
Mary P. 
Bill M. 
Tom B. 
Jeanne S. 
Sue R. 
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2 
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The chart in Figure VII-9 indicates 
that John S. and Mary P., both in terms 
of number of times chosen and the sum 
of weighted choices, had the same score 
and were tied for first place. This would 
give cause for speculation as to whether 
Mary's total group relationships are not 
just as significant as John's, even though 
Mary's being a girl indicates that she is 
a member of the out-group. 


Rank 
Based on 
Sum of Sum of 
Weighted Times Weighted 
Total Choices Chosen Choices 
3 13 2 
4 14 1 1 
4 14 1 1 
3 5 2 4 
3 5 2 4 
3 11 2 3 
0 0 0 5 


Significant Factors in Using 
Sociograms 


It is important to point out a number 
of significant factors in the use of the 
sociogram. 

1. A sociogram does not identify rea- 
sons for social behavior, only that be- 
havior exists in a particular pattern. 

2. Sociograms provide clues that can 
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lead the professional staff to better un- 
derstanding and help them to meet the 
social needs of individuals within a 
group. 

3. When analyzing a sociogram, it is 
important to note the number of 
choices required of a student, because 
this obviously affects the number of 
choices a student may receive. 

4. The age-group characteristics 
should be taken into consideration. It 
is not too unusual to find seventh-grade 
boys relating more closely to other boys 
than to the girls in the group, but this 
is not a factor to contend with in the 
third grade. 

5. A sociogram is only one method 
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of assisting educators in identifying in- 
dividual problems. This instrument has 
been found to be reasonably reliable in 
measuring what it is intended to meas- 
ure; it is not, however, a completely 
fool-proof instrument. The good teacher 
or counselor should use the sociogram 
only as one single indicator of student 
strengths or weaknesses and reinforce 
this instrument with many others. 


Note to Section 14 


1 Adapted by permission from Clifford P. 
Froehlich and John G. Dailey, Studying Stu- 
dents, Guidance Methods of Individual Analy- 
sis (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1952). 


STANDARDIZED INTELLIGENCE AND 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


One of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of modern education is the use of 
evaluation and measurement in the 
school program. Standardized achieve- 
ment and intelligence tests are two 
types of instruments widely used in 
measuring accomplishments and poten- 
tialities of pupils in our schools today. 
These tests are used in schools to (1) 
help provide meaningful standards of 
comparison, (2) diagnose pupils’ 
strengths and weaknesses, and (3) 
establish a uniform basis for measur- 
ing individual achievement and growth. 
Such tests are abundant in number, 
bear many titles, and serve various pur- 
poses. It is reported that in the period 
of 1948 to 1951, there were 793 tests 


and 429 books on measurement avail- 
able, and the number has increased 
since, 


The Intelligence Test 


The intelligence test is a carefully 
selected series of problem situations for 
the solution of which varying amounts 
of mental ability or skill are required. 
Intelligence tests differ so widely from 
one another that their scores, or intelli- 
gence quotients (IQ), must be referred 
to in relation to the name of the test— 
ie. a California Mental Maturity Test 
IQ, a Stanford-Binet IQ, or a Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson IQ. 

In recent years, psychologists and 
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test-makers have warned that one score 
cannot adequately describe the many 
and various aspects of a pupil's intellec- 
tual ability. New types of intelligence 
tests are made up of a battery of test 
parts designed to give a profile or diag- 


TEST 
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nostic picture of capacity in different 
types of activities. 

The following list includes some of 
the most popular standardized group 
intelligence tests. 


GRADES 


California Test of Mental Maturity: 1957 Edition 


(short form or long form) 


Cooperative School and College Ability Tests ......................... 


Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or 


Problem-Solving Ability (Davis-Eells Games) 


Differential Aptitude Tests 
(Combination 1-VN) 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Verbal Ability 
(Revised Edition) 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests .. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests . 
Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 
Multiple Aptitude Tests 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests: 
New Edition 
Pinter General Ability Tests: 
Verbal Series 
Pinter-Cunningham Primary Test 
Pinter-Durost Elementary Test .... 
Pinter Intermediate Test ......... 
Pinter Advanced Test ........ 


Administration of Intelligence 
Tests 


Intelligence tests should be adminis- 
tered with reasonable frequency during 
a pupils education from kindergarten 
to grade twelve so he is not unduly 
handicapped by being overrated or un- 
derrated in one testing. The operation 
of chance factors from test to test can 
bring about variation in results. Of 
course, in every case where the teach- 
er's judgment of a pupil's ability differs 
widely from the results of the pupil's 
performance on a test, a retest should 


K-12 
4-12 


cn SOC TO OEC EE, 1-6 
8-12 


3-12 
7-12 
K-12 
1-12 
K-12 
7-12 


1-12 


K-3 
2-4 
4-9 
9-12 
K-12 
7-12 


be given immediately, An individual 
test may also be desirable. Many school 
systems favor administering intelli- 
gence tests at least four times during 
the pupil's school career. Such a testing 
program usually provides for at least 
one test at the primary, intermediate, 
and secondary grade level. 

The primary value of intelligence 
tests comes in their use when decisions 
have to be made concerning the school 
career of each pupil. Promotion, reten- 
tion, group placement, determining 10- 
structional level, selection of instruc- 
tional materials—all are situations that 
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require careful consideration of each 
pupils learning potentiality as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests. 


The Achievement Test 


The standardized achievement test is 
used to determine the degree of 
achievement in specific subject-matter 
areas, Standardized tests of this type 
include the Stanford Achievement Test, 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
and the California Achievement Tests. 
Other tests, such as the Cooperative 
General Achievement Tests and the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment, are oriented toward determining 
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achievement in broad areas—skill in 
quantitative thinking, understanding of 
social concepts, and correctness and 
effectiveness of expression—rather than 
in specific subject-matter areas. 

Standardized achievement tests are 
generalized to fit the typical cross- 
section of instruction in subject-matter 
areas as administered in different geo- 
graphical areas. Such geographical rep- 
resentation of pupils in each area 
provides the basis and norms for the 
interpretation of test scores made by 
pupils in schools located in that area. 

The following list includes examples 
of some standardized achievement 
tests. 


California Achievement Tests (1957 Edition) ........................ 


Cooperative General Achievement Tests .. 
Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment ....... 


Essential High School Content ........ 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills .............. 


Towa Tests of Educational Development 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
SRA Achievement Series ......... 


Administration of Achievement 
Tests 


Many educators and test-makers feel 
that a standardized achievement test 
should be given annually at each grade, 
preferably in the early part of the 
school year ( October). Other educators 
believe that these tests should be given 
twice each year, in the fall and in the 
Spring. Such tests should be chosen 
(1) in light of the educational philoso- 
phy of the school and the purposes of 
its testing program, and (2) with re- 
gard to the similarity between the 


schools curriculum and the test con- 
tent. Other factors to consider in select- 
ing the most appropriate achievement 
test are: 

l. The availability of several test 
forms of equal difficulty. 

2, The availability of several types 
of norms for test. 

3. The adequateness of manuals, 
keys, profile sheets, and class records. 

4. The availability of aids for inter- 
preting and using the tests, 

5. The reasonableness of time de- 
mands of test (including administering 
and scoring). 
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Objective Information from Tests 


The standardized intelligence and 
achievement testing program is based 
on the need for objective information 
concerning the pupils in the school sys- 
tem. The optimum standardized testing 
program includes intelligence testing 
four times during each child’s school 
career and annual achievement testing 
in all grades. Many other special types 


Section 16 
TEACHER-MADE TESTS 


Teachers construct classroom tests and 
use them in teaching pupils as one way 
of taking stock and making assessments 
of where these pupils are in their total 
growth. The classroom test that the 
teacher prepares and uses is a part of 
the over-all evaluation process, which 
also utilizes such testing and measuring 
instruments and activities as standard- 
ized intelligence and achievement tests, 
diagnostic tests, interest inventories, 
readiness and Survey tests, aptitude 
tests, college entrance and scholarship 
tests, and personality questionnaires, in- 
ventories, schedules, or records. 


Advantages of the Teacher-Made 
Test 


Most teacher-made tests are designed 
to assess how well pupils have mastered 
certain knowledge and experiences in 
specific subject-matter areas. These 
tests help the teachers to determine 
how well educational goals are being 
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of tests are needed to build a good com- 
prehensive testing program in the . 
school system. The testing program " 
should be a means to help each pupil 
to gain an education based on his 
needs, interests, talents, and abilities, 


For related information, see: 


Class Analysis Charts 
Testing Program 


met by pupils and what adjustments 
and adaptations need be made in the 
teaching-learning process. One out- 
standing advantage of the classroom 
test is its flexibility in (1) helping to 
determine instructional levels of pupils, 
(2) measuring progress and growth 
during instruction, (3) determining the 
need for remedial work and the effec- 
tiveness of such work, (4) motivating 
pupils' interest in a subject, activity, or 
task at hand, and (5) maintaining con- 
tinuity in pupils’ experiences through 
effective grouping, which results from 
appraisals of pupil progress all along 
the way. 

Teachers should remember that 
teacher-made tests are one way in 
which they may evaluate their own 
effectiveness in instructing the pupils 
assigned to them. If the results of a 
teacher-made test are inadequate, it is 
possible that the teacher should con- 
sider his approach to instruction and 
the materials that have been used in 
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the process, If the tests appears to have 
been too easy for the pupils, the teacher 
might well consider developing another 
instrument for evaluation before con- 
tinuing with new material. 

The very nature of the teacher-made 
classroom test permits it to be tailored 
to the needs of pupils in the class. The 
length, content, and conditions for ad- 
ministration can be determined to suit 
the specific requirements of the instruc- 
tional program. 


Planning the Test 


Constructing a good test, and one 
that is valuable as an important educa- 
tional tool, is one of the teacher’s most 
difficult tasks. There is no magic for- 
mula for the “best” test; test construc- 
tion is a demanding task, requiring 
much thought, creative effort, and care- 
ful planning. 

A test is a work sample constituting 
a fair and representative selection of all 
the possible questions that might be 
asked pupils concerning a specific area. 
The teacher should know the purpose 
or purposes the test is to serve, the skills 
and content areas that are to be meas- 
ured, and the relative values of each 
part of the test. If the test is to be worth 
the time and effort put into prepara- 
tion, administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation to pupils, the scope and con- 
tent should be planned to assure that its 
purpose will be achieved. 


Constructing the Test 


The following guidelines will help 
the teacher in constructing а well- 
planned test: 
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1. Prepare a rough draft of the test 
from an inventory of items the teacher 
keeps in day-to-day instruction. ( These 
are usually noted in teacher's planbook 
or planning guide.) 

2, Include in the first draft a large 
number of test items from which to 
make a selection for the final test. 

3. Do not make a test of items that 
are too easy or lack the element of chal- 
lenge in them. 

4. Subject the draft form of test to 
further revision. 

5. Include a variety of test types in 
the blueprint of the test. 

6. Arrange similar test types to- 
gether; such grouping helps both pupil 
and teacher. 

7. Place all test groups and items in 
an ascending order of difficulty. 

8. Vary the sequence pattern of re- 
sponses on the test. 

9. Number all test items. 

10. Present each test item in its en- 
tirety on the page. 

ll. Determine value or credit for 
each part of test and indicate credit 
allowances on the test paper. 

12. Reproduce printed copies of test 
in sufficient copies to supply each pupil 
with an individual copy of the test. 

13. Give clear, concise, and complete 
test directions, using the simplest lan- 
guage possible. 


Subjective and Objective Test 
Items 


There is no single type of test that is 
inherently superior to others. Each type 
has its strengths and weaknesses, and 
the teacher's selection is determined by 
the purpose he has in mind. 

Generally speaking, the wide variety 
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of test forms fall into either the essay 
or objective classification. Essay-type 
questions are useful for measuring 
functional information. They require 
pupils to (1) present evidence, (2) 
evaluate, (3) analyze, and (4) solve 
specific problems or give interpretations 
of them. One advantage of the essay 
test is that pupils generally make a 


1. Short-answer question. 


(Example: Nine is what per cent of 81? 


2. Completion item. 


(Example: The capitol of the United States is in the city of 


3. True-False item. 
(Example: 
4, Multple-Choice item. 
(Example: The capital of Florida is.) 
1. Tallahassee 
2, Miami 
8. Fort Lauderdale 
4. Tampa 


5. Matching item. 


(Example: In the space next to each o 
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greater effort to employ the best study 
skills and techniques. An example of 
the essay type question is: "Today we 
are better prepared to combat an eco- 
nomic depression than we were in 1999, 
Do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? Why?" 

The objective type of test includes 
such items as the following: 


-) 


EL e) 


The capitol of the United States is in Washington, D. C.) 


pera in Column A write the number preced- 


ing the name of the musician listed in Column B who composed 
the opera.) 
Colume A Column B 
a. Aida l. Bizet 
b. Barber of Seville 2. Donizetti 
с. Carmen 8. Gounod 
d. Faust 4, Mendelssohn 
e. Tristan und Isolde 5. Mozart 
6. Verdi 
7. Wagner 


Since most of the tests used in class- 
rooms are teacher-made, it is most im- 
portant that teachers become skilled 
and proficient in constructing and using 
tests. This can be done in a variety of 
ways, including professional reading, 


Participation in in-service workshops 
devoted to problems of testing and 
evaluation, taking college courses in 
tests and measurement, and by careful 
evaluation of their own day-by-day test- 
ing. 
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Section 17 
TESTING PROGRAM 


An effective testing program is a means 
to an end, and not an end in itself in 
the educational process. The selection, 
administration, interpretation, and use 
of tests require the efforts of skilled staff 
members, working together to appraise 
and promote the total growth of pupils. 
In any school or school system, a state- 
ment of educational philosophy and 
objectives regarding the testing pro- 
gram should be provided as classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors engage in the evaluative process. 

The fact that more than 108,000,000 
standardized tests were purchased by 
schools during the 1958-1959 school 
year indicates the significant role that 
tests are playing in the lives of most 
young people. It has become a neces- 
sity for every teacher, counselor, and 
administrator to understand the nature, 
use, and interpretation of standardized 
tests, which are also widely used in 
business, industry, and many other 
phases of modern life. 


Standardized Testing Programs 
Selecting Tests 


The comprehensive standardized test- 
ing program includes the following 
classifications of tests, each designed, 
selected, and used for specific pur- 
poses: 

1. Achievement tests are designed to 
measure specific outcomes of a typical 
cross-section of instruction in subject- 
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matter areas, They are generalized to fit 
the typical curriculum in various geo- 
graphical areas—the nation, a state, a 
region, or a community. 

2. Intelligence tests are considered 
a measure of pupil learning potential- 
ity, and are composed of a series of 
problem situations whose solutions call 
for varying amounts of mental ability 
or skill. The score on such a test is inter- 
preted by referring the pupil’s meas- 
ured ability to some standard of com- 
parison or norm. To compute an IQ 
(Intelligence Quotient), the MA (men- 
tal age) is divided by the CA (chrono- 
logical age) and then multiplied by 
100. For example, the child with MA of 
eight and CA of six would yield an IQ 
of 133 (8/6 x 100). IQ is a useful con- 
cept if it is understood that no single 
test tells the whole story about a pupil. 

3. Scholastic aptitude tests indicate 
how well the pupil is likely to do when 
he is given the opportunity to learn 
new things. These tests are used by 
schools and colleges to estimate the 
kinds of work they can expect from 
their pupils. 

4. Personality questionnaires, inven- 
tories, schedules, or records are used by 
counselors, psychologists, and personnel 
workers to arrive at a general picture 
of what the pupil is like as a person in 
terms of various scales dealing with 
such items as family relationship, social 
relationship, emotional stability, adjust- 
ment to reality, mood, and leadership. 
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5. Readiness tests are designed to ap- 
praise the degree and strength of skills 
the pupil possesses to bring to a specific 
task, such as a formal reading program. 

6. Survey tests are designed to meas- 
ure the achievement of pupils and out- 
comes of instruction in specific subject 
areas, 

7. College entrance and scholarship 
tests are designed to measure the scho- 
lastic ability of pupils in a number of 
areas, They are used (1) to select peo- 
ple for college, special training pro- 
grams, and scholarships, and (2) for 
educational and vocational planning. 

8. Diagnostic tests are designed to 
identify specific difficulties of pupils in 
learning—especially in reading and 
arithmetic skills, The diagnostic test is 
used to answer the question, “What’s 
wrong—and why?” 


Selecting Tests 


Standardized educational tests should 
be selected only after careful consid- 
eration has been given to the following 
distinguishing characteristics of a good 
test: 

1. Curricular validity—adequacy of 
test to deal with the types of educa- 
tional outcomes to be measured at 
proper levels of difficulty for pupils. 

2. Statistical validity—high correla- 
tion between test scores and criterion 
measures, 

3. Psychological and logical validity 
—when it is difficult to secure an ob- 
jective or statistical basis of validation 
of a desired outcome, 

4. Reliability—the consistent func- 
tioning of a test in measuring what it 
attempts to measure, 
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5. Adequacy—a wide range of sam- 
pling in a subject, so that resulting 
scores are representative of total per _ 
formance in areas measured by the 
test. б 

6. Objectivity—elimination of opin- 
ion, bias, or judgment of score, 

7. Practicality—ease, economy, and 
efficiency with which test can be ad- 
ministered, scored, and reported, 

8. Comparability—ability of result 
ing scores to be interpreted in terms of 
a common basis that has accepted 
meaning, such as by use of duplicate 
forms of test and norms based on sam- 
ples from extensive pupil populations, _ 

9. Utility—degree to which test 
Serves a specific need for which it is 
used. 

The rating scale in Figure VII-10 
contains a series of some items affecting 
test quality. It can be used in comparing 
two or more tests for the purpose of 
deciding which test will best serve the 
purpose defined and the pupils to be 
tested. Educators will wish to add items 
of particular interest. 


Developing a Testing Program 


Many schools have developed effec- 
tive testing programs as a result of: 

1. Giving responsibility for the total 
testing program to a school-wide tests- 
and-measurements committee. 

2. Maintaining an extensive and up- 
to-date file of all types of tests. 

3. Studying a wide range of tests in 
the light of the school's philosophy and 
objectives, 

4. Using the latest research and 
guides in the evaluation and selection 
of tests, 


Figure VII-10. 
TEST REVIEW AND RATING SCALE 


"Test Test Test Test 
Author Author Author Author 
Copyright Copyright Copyright Copyright 
Publisher Publisher Publisher Publisher 


1. Total Validity 

A. Curricular 
Validity 

B. Statistical 
Validity 

C. Social Utility 

D. Research Recom- 
mendations 

2. Reliability 

ie eee a ouem 

B. On No. of Cases 

C. In Grades 

D. From No. of 


Schools 


A. No. of Pages in 
Booklet 


B. No. of Items 
C. Testing Time 
4. Objectivity 
A. Alternate— 
Response 
. Multiple Choice | 
. Matching 
. Simple Recall | 
. Completion 
. Miscellaneous S| 
5. Administrability 
A. Working Time 
B. Directions 
C. Preparation for 
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E. In No. of States 
3. Adequacy 


Giving Test 
D. Pupil Instruc- 
E. Booklets Needed 
F. Answer Sheets 
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Figure VII-10 (cont.). 


te m AL 
Author — — 
Copyright — — 
Publisher — 


S Maintaining continuous contact and test selections on latest research 
with state and national testing pro- and study. 

"n 1. Carrying on continuous projects @ 

system- ап in-service nature for the staff to im 

МК, sequential, and continuous testing prove their interpretation and we 

tests. 
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8. Budgeting adequate funds to take schools to assure that each pupil is on- 
care of a planned, comprehensive test- abled to meet his needs and develop 
ing program and for modifications of to his fullest potential, 
the program during the school year, 


For related information, see: 
Resting Schedels Achievement and Intelligence Tests 
The following testing schedule is rep- Teacher-Made Tests 
reventative of the efforts of many 
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Section 1 
ANECDOTAL RECORDS 


Anecdotal records are notes made con- 
cerning a particular experience of a 
child that seems important to a better 
understanding of him. These records 
are usually written by the teacher or 
another observer interested in the 


Students 


child. They should be as objective as 
possible, reporting the incident and 
the child’s actions at the time, without 
drawing conclusions as a result of the 
observation. Such records usually in- 
volve the behavior of the child and may 
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be used in the future as a key to under- 
standing behavior patterns that con- 
tinue or develop. Anecdotal records 
may be kept in a formal or an informal 
manner. 


Types of Information Recorded 


Although anecdotal records are not 
an evaluative instrument, they can be 
used for this purpose. Properly main- 
tained over a considerable period of 
time, they will be helpful in determin- 
ing the proper course to be taken in 
such matters as promotion, emotional 
adjustment, social adjustment, and the 
like. There are times when anecdotal 
records may be helpful in diagnosing 
particular problems that the child may 
encounter, since they provide better in- 
sight into the child's behavior patterns. 
They can also help the teacher inter- 
pret the child's behavior to his parents 
at conference times. 

Experiences that might be reported 
on such records involve peer relation- 
ships, pupil-teacher relationships, study 
habits, attention to instruction, and 
similar items. However, the record of 
experiences is maintained only to the 
extent that it is helpful in understand- 
ing the child. It is not a record of mis- 
behavior. 


Beginning Anecdotal Records 


The kindergarten teacher is probably 
the staff member who will begin many 
such records. It is not essential that 
she maintain records for each child, 
since there are only certain children 
whose behavior, for one reason or an- 
other, indicates a need for observation. 
In such cases, the teacher may begin 
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by observing any incidents that reflect 
this behavior. Sometimes the most 
trivial incidents are worthy of the 
closest scrutiny. 

Later teachers will continue to start 
and maintain anecdotal records, which 
are filed in the child's cumulative 
folder. These records, if they are prop- 
erly and completely maintained, may 
be extremely helpful to other teachers 
in understanding the youngsters. 


Maintenance of Anecdotal Records 


As the child proceeds through school, 
anecdotal records may be added to 
his folder as each teacher considers 
them to be necessary. Information of 
a nature that is detrimental to the child 
may be periodically removed if it is 
felt that such information will influence 
future teachers. 

The cumulative folder should be re- 
viewed from time to time so that rec- 
ords that are no longer pertinent can 
be removed. If the folder is forwarded 
to another school, such records are ordi- 
narily removed. The responsibility for 
their maintenance and removal usu- 
ally rests with the classroom teacher 
in the elementary school and the guid- 
ance department in the secondary 
School, subject to the approval of the 
principal. 

Anecdotal records may be kept in any 
form that is convenient. Many teachers 
simply record important incidents on 
sheets of paper, compiling them in а 
folder for future reference. In other 
cases, a form prescribed by the school 
district is used by the professional staff. 
Sometimes small index cards are main- 
tained by teachers for each class; cards 
are made up for individuals as the occa- 
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sion demands. A behavior record is 
sometimes kept in a book, loose-leaf 
or otherwise, by the teacher. This rec- 
ord consists of the same kinds of infor- 
mation, 


Use of Anecdotal Records 


Teachers often find anecdotal records 
valuable in parent conferences. When 
children are being discussed, it is ex- 
tremely important that teachers are able 
to cite examples to explain to parents 
what it is they wish to convey. This 
does not mean that all information in 


Section 2 
AVERAGE CHILD 


Curriculum and instruction would be 
much less complicated were educators 
able to gear the school program to the 
average child. Unfortunately, in some 
instances, educators assume this to be 
the case—with undesirable results. Just 
as a school program ordinarily considers 
the whole child and provides for indi- 
vidualization of instruction, so must it 
provide for all children in the instruc- 
tional program. When the assumption 
that the school deals only with the so- 
called average child is the basis for the 
instructional program, the school pro- 
vides for only a portion of its total 
student population. 

Since the average child is a com- 
posite of many children with different 
abilities, needs, and interests, the 
chances of meeting him within a class- 
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these records must be called to the 
parent's attention; it does indicate, how- 
ever, that the information should be 
noted objectively enough to show that 
it is an accurate observation, 

Descriptions of superior behavior, 
misbehavior, maladjustment, or what- 
ever the situation calls for should be 
recorded objectively, without comment 
as to interpretation. If it becomes nec- 
essary to interpret the report itself, such 
interpretation should be labeled as 
“comments,” so that there is no confu- 
sion between the parts that are objec- 
tive recording and those that are sub- 
jective. 


room are limited. However, any work- 
able curriculum does take into consid- 
eration the so-called average; this is 
one of the groups for which instruction 
is provided. 

The average child might be defined 
as one who has an intelligence quotient 
of approximately 90 to 110 or 115, de- 
pending on the intelligence test from 
which the score is taken. His emotional, 
social, physical, and moral development 
would parallel that of the average of 
thousands of children throughout the 
country. The difficulty in finding such:a 
child lies in the fact that a child who is 
average in intellectual capacity may be 
far from average in physical develop- 
ment. His social development might 
well be above average, and his emo- 
tional development might be below 
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average. He is rarely average as a total 
being. 


Classroom Instruction 


The typical classroom has youngsters 
who are "average" in different subjects 
and in different aspects of their devel- 
opment. Instruction can be adjusted to 
his needs in these different areas, as 
long as the child is taught on the aver- 
age level only when he is actually on 
that level. In other words, if the child 
is average in arithmetic but above 
average in social studies, he may be 
taught at a level considered to be aver- 
age in arithmetic, but he should be 
taught on an above-average level in 
social studies. 

Ordinarily, in any classroom there 
will be more children in the learning 
group that could be called average than 
there will be in the faster or the slower 
groups in the different subjects. In the 
secondary school, departmentalized pro- 
grams that are arranged on a homo- 
geneous basis as a general rule will 
have more classes for students who pro- 
ceed at an average pace than for stu- 
dents who are able to proceed at a 
faster or slower pace. However, this 
does not mean that children who are 
in the average class in one subject will 
necessarily be in the average class in 
all other subjects. In fact, the chances 
are that this will not be true when the 
students are scheduled on an individ- 
ualized basis with careful attention to 
their achievement and intellectual ca- 
pacity. 


Average Child and the Curriculum 


Nonetheless, the development of a 
curriculum for a school or a school dis- 
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trict must take into consideration this 
so-called average child. In fact, many 
curriculum committees begin their work 
with this consideration. By consulting 
various sources and authorities on the 
subject of child development, a pattern 
for the so-called average development 
of children from birth through adoles- 
cence will emerge. This pattern pro- 
vides a starting point for curricular de- 
velopment, providing, of course, that it 
is typical also of the youth within the 
school itself. 

Schools vary, and school populations 
also vary. The average child in the na- 
tion may be quite different from the 
average child within a particular 
school. Studies on a national level will 
be helpful to educators who wish to 
define their own average child, but it 
is also important that statistical infor- 
mation be compiled on the children 
within the local situation. This informa- 
tion will include not only statistics 
about children within the school, but 
also the economic and educational 
background of the citizens within the 
community. Just as students vary, so 
will their backgrounds and the com- 
munities from which they come; what 
can be described as average for one 
group of students may be either above 
or below average for other groups. 
These factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Children who come from back- 
grounds that provide experiences in 
travel, exposure to books, and contact 
with educated adults may enter school 
with an above-average background 
upon which the teacher may draw. All 
the way through the school such a back- 
ground will be helpful, since it is from 
the experiences that the students have 
already had that additional experiences 
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can be built. When rich preliminary 
experiences are lacking, they must be 
provided by the school. 

In studying the pupil population to 
determine what the average might be, 
it will be desirable to study (1) 
achievement tests, (2) intelligence 
tests, (3) aptitude tests, (4) participa- 
tion in activities, (5) drop-outs from 
the school, (6) number and success of 
students attending institutions of higher 
learning, and (7) occupations of stu- 
dents who did not continue schooling 
beyond graduation. 

In studying the community, it will be 
desirable to study (1) occupation and 
income of families within the commu- 
nity, (2) educational background of 
residents, (3) opportunities for cultural 
activities in the community, (4) inter- 
ests and recreational activities of citi- 
zens, (5) travel that residents have un- 
dertaken, and (6) goals that residents 
have for the children of the commu- 
nity, 

When these factors are taken into 
consideration and combined with pro- 
fessional knowledge of child develop- 
ment, they may be used as the basis for 
determining just what the average of 
the community might be. 


Section 3 
AWARDS 


It has become common practice to 
make awards to pupils who participate 
in certain activities. Where once such a 
practice was confined to pupils who 
demonstrated athletic prowess or scho- 
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Developing the Curriculum on the 
Basis of the Average 


Since it can safely be assumed that 
more of the children will be similar to 
the average determined for the com- 
munity, curriculum development or re- 
vision can be undertaken from this 
point of departure. The common knowl- 
edge that the average child should gain 
during his school years can be deter- 
mined and assigned to particular levels 
of his learning experiences or grades 
within the school. The selection of sub- 
jects in the secondary school can also 
be determined, since the goals and ca- 
pacities of the students within the 
school will determine the selection of 
elective subjects. 

Once courses of study have been pre- 
pared to provide for the average child, 
courses for those above or below the 
average may also be developed. 


For related information, see: 


Achievement and Intelligence Test- 
ing 

Child Growth and Development 

Curriculum Organization 

Whole Child Concept 


lastic achievement, today many schools 
have extended awards to embrace such 
activities as band, orchestra, vocal 
groups, debating, and other types of 
work. 
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Types of Awards 


Several different types of awards are 
given in recognition of participation in 
extracurricular activities. 

Letter or Emblem. This device is per- 
haps the best known and the most 
widely used at the present time. Origi- 
nally, the varsity letter was awarded 
only to those students who participated 
in interscholastic athletics, but later in 
various forms, letters were given in 
recognition for participation in other ac- 
tivities of the school—intramurals, de- 
bate, forensics, music, publications, 
dramatics, and more recently, for gen- 
eral school citizenship. 

Certificate of Merit. A very popular 
device is the attractively printed or en- 
graved certificate, suitable for framing, 
which is awarded to students who ac- 
crue a certain number of points in vari- 
ous activities. Some schools issue small 
replicas of these certificates for winners 
to carry in their pocketbooks or wallets, 
In some schools, such a replica is hon- 
ored as an admission ticket to school 
functions. 

Public Recognition. Another type of 
award is found in public recognition 
through assembly, graduation, or other 
formal programs, where citations, honor 
rolls, and scrolls are read, published, or 
posted. In many instances, congratu- 
latory letters are sent to both parents 
and students in connection with special 
recognition. 

Appointment to Positions of Honor. 
This device honors students by appoint- 
ing them to honor positions about the 
school such as ushers, welcomers, 
guides, office assistants, special custo- 
dians, and representatives. 

Other Devices. Still other devices for 
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recognizing student participation in ac- 
tivities about the school include medals, 
scholarships, pictures, books, parties, 
banquets, trips, banners, plaques, cups, 
and special privileges. 


Honor Rolls 


The honor roll has long existed in 
United States high schools. Containing 
the names of students who have met a 
standard for high marks, it is posted, 
read, or published at the end of a spe- 
cific report period. Many schools have 
organized honor-point societies, whose 
membership calls for a certain number 
of points or credits based upon honor 
roll listings. Most student handbooks 
give a full discussion of the require- 
ments demanded for achieving honor- 
roll recognition. 


Honor Societies 


A number of honor societies have ap- 
peared in the high school. While many 
educators look with disfavor upon them, 
claiming that such extrinsic motivation 
is not necessary to the development of 
the interest of youth in activities of the 
school honor organizations are now 
firmly established in many schools. 

The National Honor Society. This 
organization, founded by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals in 1921, aims to promote (1) high 
scholarship throughout the school, (2) 
desire for service to school and commu- 
nity, (3) self-evaluation to determine 
potential qualities of leadership, (4) 
observance and practice of high char- 
acter and citizenship, and (5) continu- 
ation of learning and education. The 
National Honor Society is a very attrac- 
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tive organization to many educators be- 
cause (1) it defines and sets high stand- 
ards for the high school student, (2) 
it determines scholastic eligibility 
through ranks rather than marks, (3) 
it is very flexible in its administration 
and operation, (4) its national scope 
gives it significance and prestige, and 
(5) it is an educational agency, because 
of its constructive program that bene- 
fits many people. 

The National Thespians. This non- 
secret and nonsocial organization, or- 
ganized in 1998, is devoted to the devel- 
opment of dramatics in the high 
school. 

The National Athletic Scholarship 
Society. This organization was founded 
in 1924 by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals to en- 
courage and promote scholastic achieve- 
ment in courses taken and proficiency 
and excellence in athletics. 

The National Forensic League. This 
organization was founded in 1925 for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
interscholastic speech activity. 


Outside Awards 


In addition to the regular school 
awards, there are now a number of 
local organizations anxious to recognize 
certain achievements by students in the 
schools. Among this group are luncheon 
clubs, women's clubs, lodges, publica- 
tions, college clubs, churches, parent- 
teacher associations, colleges, commer- 
cial clubs, and so on. Among the best- 
known awards by these organizations 
are: (1) American Legion award 
(based on honor, courage, scholarship, 
leadership, and service); (2) Sons of 
the American Revolution award (based 
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on dependability, cooperation, leader- 
ship, patriotism, cleanliness of per- 
sonal habits and speech); (3) Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
award (based on scholarship in history, 
leadership, cooperation, and charac- 
ter); and American Association of Uni- 
versity Women award (based on 
scholarship and personality), 

Many educators and laymen are 
dubious about the use of outside awards 
because they feel there are real and 
fundamental differences between what 
the school stands for and what the 
sponsoring organizations espouse. Some 
outside awards may be helpful, but 
some are not, and school administrators 
and boards of education must be most 
careful and discriminating in their pol- 
icy concerning awards by outsiders. 


Criticisms of Awards 


The place of awards in schools is a 
subject of controversy among educators. 
The question mainly concerns extrinsic 
values versus intrinsic values. Many 
educators look on the entire program 
of awards as being basically and edu- 
cationally unsound, for they claim that 
participation in an activity is itself the 
student’s greatest compensation. The 
real value to the student is the joy and 
satisfaction he can achieve and the op- 
portunities that exist for growth and 
development. Nothing should be insti- 
tuted by the school that would distract 
or minimize these values, say the oppo- 
nents of awards. 

Further criticisms of awards voiced 
by many teachers and administrators 
and laymen include the following: 

1. There is a loss of time by teachers 
and pupils in special preparation, prac- 
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tice, and production or engagement in 
contests or events on which certain 
awards are based. 

2, In the elementary school, where 
administrators and teachers are en- 
gaged in providing common, basic and 
integrating skills, it is hard to justify 
awards as providing extrinsic motiva- 
tion for learning, since foundational 
learnings must be based upon intrinsic 
motivation of the pupils. 

3. Many award systems and practices 
interfere with the school program by 
keeping both teachers and pupils in a 
state of anxiety and frustration. 

4. Where contests (as a basis for 
awards) are superimposed on teachers" 
instructional activities or programs as 
the result of groups or organizations 


Section 4 
DROP-OUTS 


There are three basic reasons students 
leave school prior to graduation: 

1. Lack of an adequate program to 
meet the individual vocational or in- 
tellectual needs of youth. 

2. Economic pressures that force a 
student to assist by providing family 
income assistance or baby sitting so that 
both parents can work. 

3. Disinterest on the part of the 
youngster, caused by social pressures 
that create emphasis on getting a job 
to provide himself with a car, spending 
money, and a certain degree of inde- 
pendence from the family group. 
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with vested interests of doubtful educa- 
tional value: (a) extra burdens are 
placed upon teachers, (b) outcomes are 
frequently not evaluated, are unrelated, 
unknown, or with false bases, (c) de- 
sires to win or to fulfill some extrinsic 
need outside the school sometimes 
bring about unethical practices, (d) 
motivation to educational accomplish- 
ments are artificial or unreal, and (e) 
pupils are often exploited and used as а 
tool for purposes of commercializa- 
tion. 


For related information, see: 


Athletics 
Clubs and Activity Programs 
Motivation 


Lack of an Adequate School 
Program 


Too often, the course offerings of our 
secondary schools are programed to 
provide for the student who has aver- 
age or above-average intellectual poten- 
tial and is college-entrance oriented. 
Local school-district regulations as well 
as state regulations are often unrealistic 
in establishing standards for course 
content necessary for graduation. To 
require all students to participate in 
the same type of language arts or social 
studies experiences is as unrealistic as 
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expecting them to perform equally in 
all social experiences, Although it is 
generally accepted that there are com- 
mon learnings that all students should 
master, to anticipate the same, or rela- 
tively the same, achievement level is 
to deny the accepted facts of child 
growth and development. The follow- 
ing minimum recommendations, if im- 
plemented in practice in the schools, 
can provide the framework for helping 
each child to “become all he is capable 
of becoming.” 

1. Meaningful vocational courses 
should be provided, either in the local 
high school or in an enlarged high 
school district, to offer educational ex- 
periences that will satisfy the voca- 
tional drives of many of our youth, 

2. Beyond Ње  elementary-school 
level, students should be placed in 
ability groups in the skill areas of 
mathematics, science, and language 
arts, so a program of studies may be 
developed that is useful to the non- 
academic student. However, opportuni- 
ties must be provided during the school 
day for students of all ability levels to 
work and share experiences together. 
This can logically be accomplished in 
social studies classes or in school activi- 
ties. There must be teacher recognition 
of varying intellectual capacities, and 
grouping within the classroom should 
be provided for development in skill 
areas, 

3, Graduation requirements must be 
developed so that they are realistic in 
terms of the programs pursued by the 
students and their intellectual capaci- 
ties. 

4. Flexible standards of excellence 
must be established so that what is ex- 
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pected of specific groups of students 
will vary according to potential and 
needs. 

5. Adequate guidance service must 
be provided to insure high-level coun- 
seling for all students. 


Economic Pressures 


The second basic reason for drop- 
outs, economic determinism, is much 
more difficult to cope with, for its roots 
are not controllable by the schools. The 
general society and the individual 
parents have the direct responsibility 
for dealing with this problem. How- 
ever, a realistic approach to the prob- 
lem and bold forward steps must be 
taken by the schools. The following 
recommendations may reduce the in- 
tensity of the problem: 

l. A more flexible school program 
should be developed to meet the time 
demands placed on many of our youth. 
Some students should have the oppor- 
tunity to study for part of the school 
day, in the evening, or in Saturday 
courses. Larger geographic areas than 
just the local school district should be 
established to provide programs to 
meet the needs of youth. In this way, 
the comparatively small number of 
available students would not limit the 
program. 

2. On-the-job educational experi- 
ences should be made available, so that 
students have the opportunity to be 
gainfully employed at the same time 
that they continue with formal study. 

3. Ап adult-education program 
should be established for parents of 
students who are potential drop-outs 
as an attempt to assist the parents in 
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understanding the educational prob- 
lems of their children. 

4. Labor, management, and school 
officials should study and develop 
realistic programs for youth who must 
work, yet should continue with their 
educational program. 

5. A restudy should be made of state 
and local regulations relating to re- 
quired time of instruction as well as 
compulsory school age laws. 


Disinterested Youths 


The problem of the disinterested 
youth is the direct responsibility of the 
school and family. There is a need to 
carefully re-evaluate teaching methods 
and interpersonal student relationships 
in schools where the drop-out rate is 
significant and is traceable to disinter- 
est on the part of students. Without 
adequate counseling services for the 
student and his parents, severe prob- 
lems that lead to drop-outs may de- 
velop. If guidance service is available, 
many of these cases can be helped. It 


Section 5 
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is evident that in schools with challeng- 
ing teachers and a program geared to 
the vocational and intellectual needs of 
children and youth, the problem of the 
disinterested youth is insignificant. 


Special Drop-Out Problems 


The following reasons for drop-outs 
in our schools need attention from the 
professional staff, social workers, and 
the community in general. Educational 
programs and facilities must be pro- 
vided to meet the needs of youth who 
fall into these categories and become 
drop-outs. 

1. Health reasons. 

2. Pregnancy. 

3. Delinquency (often requiring re- 
formatory sentencing or other forms of 
detention). 

4. Lack of understanding of the Eng- 
lish language. 

5. Lack of understanding of the 
American society and the individual re- 
sponsibility to that society. 

6. Military service. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


In almost every school there are stu- 
dents who differ significantly from the 
so-called normal child. Because of this 
deviation, they require special educa- 
tional facilities and staff to assist them 
in developing all their potential. Excep- 
tional children can be classified in three 
broad categories: those who are physi- 
cally handicapped, those classified as 


mental deviates, and those who are 
socially maladjusted. 


Orthopedically Handicapped 


This group comprises more than a 
million children under 21 years of age. 
Their handicaps, including cardio- 
pathic disabilities, range in severity 
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from relatively minor disorders require- 
ing little or no special facilities to seri- 
ous limitations that prevent them from 
participating in any form of normal 
school life. Simple restrictions, such as 
limited physical-education activity, are 
often the only program limitations that 
must be imposed on this type of handi- 
capped student. However, educators 
are frequently concerned with meeting 
the educational needs of those that 
need special facilities in the school 
building—ramps, wheel chairs, special 
desks, and the like. 


Equipment 


Modern technology has provided 
new devices to assist in the education 
of the orthopedically handicapped 
child, Projected books, operated by a 
finger or toe, enable the bed-ridden 
child to read. Radio, television, two- 
way telephone communication between 
the school and the home, records, and 
ceiling projectors all find special use in 
the education of the physically handi- 
capped. 


Personnel 


The most significant factor in the 
education of the physically handi- 
capped is the staff involved in the pro- 
gram. Teachers who are skilled in guid- 
ance, who are imaginative and able to 

, create special equipment from ma- 
terials at hand, are necessary to pro- 
vide an educational program for these 
students. 

Physical, occupational, and speech 
therapists are becoming more available 
to supplement the work of the class- 
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room teacher in the provision of reme- 
dial programs. 


Other Types of Physical 
Disability 

The schools are not only concerned 
with orthopedically handicapped and 
cardiopathic students, but also with stu- 
dents who have speech handicaps— 
functional disorders indicated by de- 
fects of articulation, stuttering, and 
voice problems, or organic disorders 
such as cleft palates and cerebral palsy. 
Most of these students are normally 
educable in the typical school program, 
and their disorder may be corrected 
through intensified speech-correction 
therapy under the supervision of a 
trained speech therapist. 

The epileptic child is another concern 
of the school. Most children with 
epilepsy may follow a normal school 
program as long as the classroom 
teacher is aware of the problem and 
has a plan to assist the child in the 
event of a seizure. For severe cases, 
schools should provide either special 
classes where medication and medical 
supervision is available or home instruc- 
tion, 

The tubercular child is one other ex- 
ceptional child for whom the school 
becomes responsible. While a child is 
infectious, exclusion from school is nec- 
essary. However, when the student is 
found to be noninfectious and is strong 
enough to attend instruction, there is 
no reason why he should not. The 
teacher may have to arrange for regular 
rest periods and supplementary feed- 
ings for the student. Some schools in 
large metropolitan areas employ teach- 
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ers who work in the hospitals or in the 
homes of the convalescents. 

Students with various glandular im- 
balances may also require special atten- 
tion from teachers. And many schools 
have assumed considerable responsi- 
bility through their lunch programs for 
the undernourished and those suffering 
from malnutrition. 


Program 


Usually the physically handicapped 
can enjoy the same program the normal 
child has. However, it is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to observe the 
handicapped student carefully to ascer- 
tain that growth changes are normal 
and the class and work load are in 
keeping with his physical ability. The 
school medical staff should always rec- 
ommend the type of activities that are 
suitable for these children and keep a 
careful check on their total growth. 


Mentally Handicapped Children 


Mentally handicapped children may 
be grouped into two specific cate- 
gories: the slow learners and the men- 
tally retarded. Each of these classifica- 
tions provides specific problems for the 
school and its staff. The slow learner 
can and should function in a normal 
school situation; however, particular 
grouping, individual remedial instruc- 
tion, and special materials are necessary 
if the teacher is to meet the intellectual 
needs of this type of exceptional child. 
The mentally retarded child is a sig- 
nificantly different problem. This stu- 
dent usually falls in the intelligence 
quotient range of 50 to 79. While he is 
considered educable, special classes and 
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special schools with teachers trained 
specifically in this field are necessary 
to provide him with a sound educa- 
tional vocational program. The typical 
school is not equipped with personnel 
or equipment to meet this type of chal- 
lenge. 


Socially Maladjusted and 
Behavior Problems 


This category involves those children 
who are classified as truants, delin- 
quents, incorrigibles, emotionally un- 
stable children, and psychotics. Particu- 
larly in extreme cases, these children 
present problems that are often beyond 
the professional capabilities of the typi- 
cal classroom teacher. The schools, 
however, have a responsibility to these 
students and to the society in which 
they reside. Child-guidance centers, at- 
tendance workers, guidance counselors, 
psychological staffs, and follow-up 
social workers can provide at least a 
partial answer to the problem of pro- 
viding the therapy needed to help such 
students make the necessary adjust- 
ments. However, it must not be forgot- 
ten that warm, friendly, sympathetic, 
and challenging classrooms are essential 
to success in any method of working 
with the emotionally disturbed child. 

Reavis, Pierce, Stullken, and Smith * 
identify eight salient points in provid- 
ing for the exceptional child: 


l. Exceptional children are entitled to 
the advantage of a special educational pro- 
gram that will permit them to develop to 
the limit of their capacities. 

2. The special education program for 
exceptional children should be a part of 
and not apart from the general educational 
program. 

3. Schools should provide for early iden- 
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tification and early diagnosis of all excep- 
tional children. 

4, Guidance services must be made an 
integral part of a special educational pro- 


gram. 
5. A program for educating exceptional 


children must extend beyond the school 
building and the usual school program. 

6. The school must educate the parents 
of exceptional children as well as the chil- 
dren. 

7. Any program of education of excep- 
tional children will be conditioned by the 
selection of properly qualified and trained 
personnel. 

8. No program of special education 
should be attempted in any community 
without first making a survey to determine 
the extent and nature of the local problem. 


Section 6 
FUTURE TEACHERS OF 


The Future Teachers of America 
(F.T.A.) is an organization and move- 
ment established by the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1937 as a result 
of the Horace Mann Centennial of that 
year. In 1955, N.E.A. assigned the 
F.T.A. to the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards for further development. 
Since 1957, F.T.A. has been composed 
of chartered clubs in junior and senior 
high schools and state and regional as- 
sociations of F.T.A. clubs and their 
sponsors. 


Functions of the Future 
Teachers of America 


F.T.A. seeks to help its members to 
explore teaching as a career and to iden- 
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Note to Section 5 


1 William C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, Edward 
H. Stullken, Bertrand L. Smith, Administering 
the Elementary School (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. 407-408, 


For related information, see: 


Gifted Pupils 

Health Services 
Hearing Defects 
Homebound Instruction 
School Psychologist 
Sight Defects 

Speech Therapist 


AMERICA 


tify and study the qualities and charac- 
teristics of successful teaching. Members 
have opportunities to observe chil- 
dren of different ages as they learn and 
develop under the guidance and leader- 
ship of competent teachers. They learn 
the history, purposes, and objectives of 
our schools, and they acquire an appre- 
ciation for the contributions public 
schools have made to our country. Un- 
der the guidance of cooperating teach- 
ers, Е.Т.А. members participate in pre- 
vocational activities of an exploratory 
and developmental nature and visit col- 
leges and universities where teachers 
are being prepared. These activities 
help each member to discover for him- 
self what it takes to become a good 
teacher, and to obtain accurate informa- 
tion on vocational opportunities in edu- 
cation, 
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Forming an Organization 
of F.T.A. 


During the school year 1960-1961, 
N.E.A. reported that there were 159,128 
Е.Т.А. members and 5,089 Clubs. 
F.T.A. has set the goal of 300,000 mem- 
bers and 15,000 Clubs for 1970. F.T.A. 
clubs may be formed as the result of 
the initiative of students, school admin- 
istrators and teachers, local teachers’ 
associations, school boards, P.-T.A.’s, 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards commissions, and school- 
minded persons. 

Steps involved in starting an F.T.A. 
club include: (1) gaining approval of 
the administration and staff; (2) secur- 
ing current materials and instructions, 
including application forms and the 
Manual for F.T.A. Clubs in High 
Schools; (3) planning a meeting of in- 
terested and selected students; (4) 
presenting the history and purposes 
of F.T.A; (5) explaining the local 
F.T.A. state program; (6) deciding 
upon a name for the local F.T.A. club; 

. (7) electing officers, appointing com- 


Section 7 
GIFTED PUPILS 


Gifted pupils are defined by different 
educators in different ways. It is com- 
mon to find pupils who are talented in 
art, music, athletics, mechanics, or some 
academic field; gifted pupils may be 
more generally considered to be those 
who are highly intellectual. These chil- 
dren comprise a small part of the total 
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mittees, drafting a constitution, plan- 
ning programs, and deciding on a per- 
manent meeting time and place for the 
local F.T.A. club; and (8) selecting two 
sponsors, preferaby a man and a 
woman from the local school staff. 


Affiliation of the F.T.A. with 
State and National Groups 


Each F.T.A. club, regardless of the 
number of members, pays an N.E.A.- 
F.T.A. fee of $3.00 the first year and 
$2.00 each year thereafter. Some state 
associations also have an F.T.A. fee. 
N.E.A. services and materials provided 
to F.T.A. Clubs includes the N.E.A.- 
State Education Association Charter 
and Seal, The Future Teacher Newslet- 
ter, N.E.A. Journal (one copy each 
school month), Manual for F.T.A. 
Clubs in High Schools, 1958 edition 
(one copy), one poster (“Aim High— 
Be a Teacher"), Invitation to Teaching 
(a brochure on teaching as a career), 
and leaflets (Let's Talk About Teach- 
ing, What Does A Teaching Certificate 
Меап?). 


pupil population, It is difficult to deter- 
mine a specific place on any scale of 
intelligence at which the line can be 
drawn to differentiate the gifted pupil 
from the academically talented. Opin- 
ions vary on this matter, but it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that pupils with а 
score of 135 or more as measured on 
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the 1937 Stanford-Binet Scale will fall 
into the gifted category. 


Identification of Gifted Pupils 


In most cases, gifted pupils can be 
identified by testing methods. Teacher 
evaluation and judgment should also 
play an important part. When standard- 
ized intelligence tests are used in con- 
junction with teacher judgment, pupils 
who achieve an intelligence quotient of 
more than 115 should undoubtedly be 
further tested individually so a more 
sound selection of gifted pupils can be 
made. A small percentage of pupils will 
be truly gifted, and once identification 
is made, unusual provisions may be 
necessary for providing for these pupils. 

In the past, it has been commonly 
accepted that the gifted person is 
"strange" and “different” from his fellow 
men. Even in our supposedly enlight- 
ened age, there are those who believe 
that superior intellects are possessed 
only by the eccentric persons who are 
unstable, unrealistic, and generally un- 
desirable as associates or friends. This 
attitude results in many pupils conceal- 
ing any abilities they have that might 
indicate a high intellect. 

In most cases, of course, the stereo- 
type can be disregarded. The intellec- 
tually gifted pupil is often a well- 
adjusted child who excells in all his 
school work, and he is likely to be 
above average physically and socially 
as well. His intellectual development 
proceeds at a fast rate, even in the early 
elementary school, and in the upper 
elementary school he may have ac- 
quired knowledge and skills generally 
associated with pupils three or more 
years in advance of him. 
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In the early years, gifted children can 
be recognized in many ways; they often 
show early language development and 
great interest and curiosity. Some of the 
other factors that may be used to deter- 
mine potential giftedness in young chil- 
dren include: 

l. Early reading. 

2. Interest in reference books, such 
as encyclopedias and dictionaries, 

3. Discovery of cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships. 

4. Early development of a concept of 
time. 

5. Ease of retention of facts. 

6. Keen and thorough observation. 

The gifted child continues to have 
many of these characteristics through- 
out his school years. He obviously will 
have a high intellectual curiosity, which 
can be satisfied to some extent by his 
own capacity for independent solution 
to his questions and problems. As a re- 
sult of this high curiosity, he is likely 
to explore broader areas than the less 
gifted child; he is intensely interested 
in many different things. He can deal 
in abstraction sooner and at a higher 
level than the less able pupil. He is 
usually quite a creative individual, 
when and if he is challenged to use 
this creativity and his capacity. 

Naturally, the number of such gifted 
pupils will vary from school to school 
and from locality to locality. Only 1 or 2 
per cent of the pupil population can 
be considered truly gifted. They may be 
found anywhere, and they may be 
found in unsuspected places, but those 
who seek them must remember that 
they may be difficult to identify. 

It is possible to overlook some chil- 
dren who are gifted simply because 
they have not been sufficiently moti- 
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vated or given opportunities to display 
their intellectual capacity. Some chil- 
dren may seek to conceal their own 
potential because of the stereotypes 
attached to individuals with a high in- 
tellectual capacity, Even parents are 
often unaware of signs of giftedness in 
their children. In fact, the curíosity and 
prying of a gifted child may be inter- 
preted as an annoying perversity by 
parents and other adults with whom 
the child associates, 


Programs for the Gifted 


There are varying ideas about how 
the gifted pupil should be challenged 


segregated into classes where they can 
be provided with appropriate instruc- 
tion. Other educators believe that to 
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opportunities for the display of unusual 
skills in music, art, literature, and other 
creative areas, so that those with abili- 
ties of this type may receive a recogni- 
tion for their high achievement. 

Parent-education programs can con- 
centrate on helping parents to identify 
the gifted child, or even the academi- 
cally talented child. In this way, schools 
may be aware of those who are poten- 
tially gifted very early in the child's 
school life, 

The school program itself can pro- 
vide opportunities for the gifted in 
different ways: 

1, Encourage and guide the child's 
language development, 

2. Lead the child to an increasing 
awareness of critical analysis, 

3. Provide a balanced program of 
recreation and academic interests. 

4. Provide an abundance of ma- 
terials for the use of the child. 

5. Provide extra help and extra 
work of a nature different from that 
provided to other children in all sub- 
jects. 

6. Accelerate the gifted child, skip- 
ping a grade whenever necessary to 
provide sufficient challenge. 

7. Encourage independent work on 
the part of a highly intellectual child 
in an area of special interest to him, 
under the supervision of a sympathetic 
teacher who is highly competent in the 
field under study. 

8. Provide a complete curriculum 
for the gifted when there are a sufficient 
number of them and it is expedient to 
do so, 

9. Provide a partial curriculum sep- 
arate from peers when such a provision 
appears to be a solution to the problem 
of providing sufficient challenges. 
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10, Cooperate with officials of insti- 
tutions of higher learning so that highly 
intellectual pupils may take advantage 
of advanced placement programs, 

11. If possible, arrange for attend- 
ance at some classes in a nearby col- 
lege for pupils capable of profiting from 
the experience if possible. 


Responsibility for the Gifted 


Educators must accept a high degree 
of responsibility for identifying and 


Section 8 
MONITOR SYSTEMS 


Student monitors have four basic ro- 
sponsibilities as part of the administra- 


with the knowledge and the coopera- 
tion of the parents whenever possible, 


For related information, see: 


Achievement and Intelligence Tests 
Exceptional Children 


ward the care of the building and its 
equipment. 

2. Plan social events, such as parties, 
picnics, games, and trips, 
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that correspond to the best practices of 
adult government but are in the range 
of children’s undertsanding. 

The determination and implementa- 
tion of standards of conduct and the 
maintenance of democratic school con- 
trol are, and should be, the partial re- 
sponsibility of the students. These 
responsibilities aid students to learn ac- 
cepted practices and to supervise each 
other; they also help to insure that be- 
havior meets the standards set by the 
faculty and the students, Any super- 
imposed adult standards of attitudes 


Section 9 
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and behavior may run into opposition 
from students unless they have had an 
opportunity to assist in their develop- 
ment. When student governments, 
classroom representatives, or selected 
monitors sit down with the faculty to 
develop codes of behavior, invaluable 
educational experiences are provided 
for the young people participating. If 
these codes or standards are then en- 
forced by monitors who have status 
with their fellow students, a much 
better school society will result. 


PUPIL CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Most schools have an individual cumu- 
lative record folder for each pupil. 
Upon the pupils entrance into the 
school, the cumulative record is started, 
and his history throughout the school 
system is recorded upon it. Many 
schools transmit the cumulative record 
folder to the pupil's next school in in- 
stances of transfer. The cumulative 
record is a development of recent years. 
It is used in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for purposes of: (1) 
rendering an accounting of the pupil's 
progress in schools; (2) discharging the 
professional responsibility for guiding 
the pupil in his education; and (3) re- 
cording factual data on the pupil's 
progress for school workers to use in 
studying, planning, organizing, and de- 
veloping the educational offering and 
management of the schools. 


Data Included in Cumulative 
Records 


Generally speaking, the following 
kinds of materials and data should be 
considered appropriate for inclusion in 
pupils’ cumulative record folders: 

1. Scholarship (marks). 

2. School progress. 

8. Profiles of achievement tests and 
examinations. 

4. Profiles of diagnostic tests. 

5. Profiles of intelligence tests. 

6. Records of absence, tardiness, 
and disciplinary action. 

7. Entrance and withdrawal. 

8. Residence records. 

9. Home conditions and family his- 
tories. 

10. Interest inventories and question- 
naires. 
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11. Anecdotal records, 

12. Personality ratings. 

13. Social and character ratings. 

14. Autobiographical material pre- 
pared by pupils. 

15. Records of recreational reading. 

16. Referrals to special services and 
clinics. 

17. Memoranda of interviews with 
pupils, parents, teachers, advisors, and 
administrators. 

18. Records of participation іп 
extracurricular activities. 

19. Outstanding examples of creative 
work and special abilities. 

20. Physical and health examinations 
and records. 

21. Vocational and educational plans. 


Maintaining Cumulative Records 


Cumulative records should help 
teachers and administrators to under- 
stand pupils in order that they may be 
guided in reaching the best decisions 
concerning each pupil's educational and 
vocational interests, needs, and plans. 
If the culmulative record of each pupil 
is going to serve this purpose most 
effectively, there are great demands 
upon the school staff, including: 

1. Determining the type of cumula- 
tive record folder that best meets the 
needs of pupils of their school. 

2. Continuously working to improve 
the quality, objectivity, and honesty of 
information recorded in folders. 

3. Continuously evaluating data and 
materials in cumulative folders. 

4. Working in in-service programs 
to study clusters of problems revealed 
in pupils’ cumulative record folders. 
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5. Keeping records current, com- 
plete, and accurate. 


Housing Cumulative Records 


The housing most frequently adopted 
for pupils’ cumulative record folders 
is some type of visible and accessible 
file that permits easy inspection. In 
most elementary schools, cumulative 
records are filed in the school building’s 
administrative office; in the secondary 
school, these records are usually located 
in the guidance office. Many educators 
recommend placing the child’s photo- 
graph in the cumulative folder during 
the sixth grade, to provide assistance 
in recognizing pupils when the cumula- 
tive record folders are transferred to the 
secondary school, Unlike the classroom 
teacher in the typical elementary 
school, who works with 30 to 35 pupils, 
each guidance counselor in the second- 
ary school is faced with the task of 
working with 300 to 500 pupils. Many 
guidance counselors find that photo- 
graphs are a great help in identifying 
pupils, 

The cumulative record cards shown 
in Figures VIII-1 and VIII-2, one for 
elementary pupils and one for second- 
ary pupils, were designed so that both 
cards could go in the Kordex-type 
drawer in the high school to give a 
profile-at-a-glance and a comprehensive 
picture of the pupils to date, including 
the pupil’s record of elementary educa- 
tion. The cumulative record folder 
cover shown in Figure VIII-3 records 
the permanent pupil and family per- 
sonnel data. When the pupil leaves the 
elementary school for the secondary 
school, both individual folder and rec- 
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Figure VIII-1. 
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Figure VIII-2 (cont.). 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RECORD 


PUPIL PERSONNEL RECORD 
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Figure VIII-3. 
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for successfully setting goals for teach- 
ing activities. The cumulative record 
folder helps the school worker obtain 
and maintain this information. 


REST PERIODS FOR CHILDREN 


Rest periods may be defined as any 
period that formal instruction is not 
taking place in the classroom. These 
include snack periods, actual rest 
periods, and recess periods where free 
play is stressed. In dealing with and 
providing for the young child, his physi- 
ological needs must be considered. His 
attention span is relatively short, and 


although opportunity is provided in the 
daily program for diversification of ac- 
tivity, periods must be set aside for 
rest and preparation to meet the next 
challenge. It is also true that active 
children have a high rate of metabolism 
and need opportunity to receive nour- 
ishment during the school day. 
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Values of Rest Periods 


Rest periods, which are usually 
scheduled somewhere in the middle of 
the morning, give the pupil an oppor- 
tunity to sit quietly and enjoy milk and 
cookies or other types of snacks. They 
also give the teacher the opportunity 
for instruction in three specific areas: 
(1) nutrition and the physiological 
need of the body for fuel and rest, (2) 
a social studies unit dealing with “help- 
ing the teacher,” and (3) if free snacks 
are not provided and students must 
pay for them, an opportunity for arith- 
metic instruction becomes available. 

The unit on “helping the teacher” 
involves the youngsters going to the 
cafeteria, picking up milk, straws, and 
napkins, returning to the classroom, and 
distributing the milk to their classmates. 
The clean-up procedures result in prac- 
tice in good citizenship and, in the 
middle grades, the process of produc- 
ing, transporting, and storing milk and 
the economics involved in its distribu- 
tion can be studied. The arithmetic unit 
evolves from the child’s counting the 
money, paying for the milk, and count- 
ing the containers, straws, and napkins; 
in the middle grades, discussion of the 
economics of milk distribution leads 
naturally into a specific set of arithmeti- 
cal experiences, 

The rest period is organized to meet 
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a physiological need of children; it is 
usually different in the various grades. 
The kindergarten student will have his 
mat and will lie on it on the floor. The 
primary-age child may rest with his 
head on the desk. Rest periods in first 
and second grades should take place 
sometime in the afternoon. There is 
little or no need for formal rest periods 
beyond the second grade. 


Recess Periods 


Almost all elementary-school students 
participate in recess periods. These 
periods, approximately 15 minutes in 
length, should be provided in both the 
morning and the afternoon. If possible, 
young people should spend these recess 
periods out of doors or, on days of incle- 
ment weather, in the all-purpose room 
or gymnasium. If these facilities are not 
available, the classroom will suffice. As 
far as possible, recess periods should 
not be structured by the teacher, but 
opportunities for free play and organ- 
ized activities should be planned. Re- 
cess may also give the elementary 
school teacher a short break from the 
routine of the day. Often the various 
teachers cooperate in planning so that 
one teacher will supervise two or more 
classes, freeing the other teachers for 
rest or other responsibilities. 
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Section 11 
SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


As the cost of higher education con- 
tinues to rise, students must often seek 
sources other than their parents for 
financial assistance. This financial as- 
sistance may come, if a student quali- 
fies, from one of four sources: 

1. Educational scholarships. 

2. Fellowships. 

3. Student loans. 

4. Grants-in-aid. 

An educational scholarship is a direct 
grant of money that does not require 
reimbursement. The fellowship is a 
grant for graduate study that also does 
not have to be paid back. A student 
loan is an actual loan, either by the col- 
lege or a local bank. This must be paid 
back, usually in installments after 
graduation, upon completion of the pro- 
gram, or when the student terminates 
his studies. The grant-in-aid is a work 
program arranged by the institution 
to enable the student to earn a specific 
amount of money to help meet ex- 
penses. The work program is usually 
so developed that it will not interfere 
with the student's academic program. 
Some institutions of higher learning 
provide a program of work for part of 
the school year and studies for the bal- 
ance of the year. This type of program 
best meets the needs of students who 
are totally responsible for their college 
expenses but who are not eligible for 
full educational scholarships. 
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Categories of the Scholarship 
Program 


The scholarship program is divided 
into three specific categories that effect 
their applicability to any individual stu- 
dent: 

1. General scholarships, which are 
available for any deserving students 
who meet the established criteria. 
There is never a limitation as to resi- 
dence, religion, or course of study to be 
followed. 

2. Regional scholarships, which are 
limited to deserving students who main- 
tain residence in a particular geo- 
graphic area. 

3. Special scholarships, which are 
limited to students who meet particular 
conditions: religious affiliations, course 
of study to be undertaken, business of 
parent, or other such considerations. 


Characteristics of the Scholarship 
Program 


All three types of scholarships have 
the same basic characteristics, The indi- 
vidual to whom they will be awarded 
must meet some general requirements. 
Although these will vary from scholar- 
ship to scholarship, the following list 
contains many of the conditions that 
may limit eligibility: 

1. High academic achievement. 
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2. Stability of character. 

8. Originality of purpose. 

4. Leadership qualities. 

5. Almost always, financial need.! 


Agencies Awarding Some 
Scholarships 


Students with sufficient college 
potential should not be prevented from 
continuing their education because of 
lack of financial resources. The federal 
government, various state governments, 
industrial corporations, labor unions, 
fraternal and civic organizations, re- 
ligious groups, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, school faculties, and individual 
endowments all provide funds for 
worthy boys and girls. Many of these 
scholarships are limited to persons 
meeting special conditions, but many 
of them are generally available to all 


Scholarship or Fellowship 
Aeronautical Engineering 


National Merit Scholarships 
Chemistry 


Architecture 


Art 


Asia Area Studies 
(Also Near and Middle East) 


Atomic Energy 
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students. The scholarship program in 
America has received additional im- 
petus from recent world-wide develop- 
ments that have increased the need for 
highly skilled, trained professional 
people. 


Partial List of Available 
Scholarships 


The following is a partial list of 
scholarships for general and specific 
fields available to undergraduates and 
graduates. Additional information re- 
garding an individual scholarship may 
be obtained by direct communication 
with the agency offering the scholar- 
ship, consultation with guidance coun- 
selors, or reference to Feingold's three 
volumes of Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Loans,? which list more than 1,000 
sources of such financial aid. 


Source 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
306 W. 4th Ave. 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


National Merit Scholarship Corp. 


American Chemical Society 
1155 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Institute of Architects 
53 W. 39th St. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 28, N.Y. 


Ford Foundation 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Atomic Energy Commission ч 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
Inc. 

Post Office Box 117 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Scholarship or Fellowship 
Banking 


Biology 


Business Training 


Cardio-Vascular Function and Disease 
(Also other Biology, Anatomy, and 
Health Scholarships) 


Engineering (many) 


Citizen Leadership 


Engineering (many) 


Education 


Electronics 


Engineering 


Fine Arts 


General Education 


History 
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Source 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36th St. 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Wood's Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Wood's Hole, Massachusetts 


E. R. Patterson Educational Foundation 
P.O. Box 438 
Richmond 3, Virginia 


Mexican Government Scholarship Pro- 
gram 

1 East 67th St. 

New York 21, N.Y. 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


American Humanics Foundation 
1023 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


George Westinghouse Scholarships in 
Engineering & Science 

306 West 4th Ave. 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
14 West 49th St. 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Radio Corporation of America 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Charles P. Steinmetz Scholarships 
General Electric Corp. 

Education Committee 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


John S. Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion 

551 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Over 450 available from different organ- 
izations, such as: 

American Legion 

National Headquarters 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Institute of World Affairs 
522 Fifth Ave. 

Room 83 

New York 18, N.Y. 
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Scholarship or Fellowship 
Labor Relations 


Mathematics 


Medicine 


Music and Art 


Miscellaneous 


Notes to Section 11 


1S. Norman Feingold, Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships, and Loans, Vol I (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 2nd printing 
1953). 

2 Ibid., Vol. III (1955), 471 pp. 


Section 12 
SPEECH DISORDERS 


In the child's early years in school, 
speech is his major tool of communica- 
tion. As soon as a child discovers that 
his speech is defective or in any way 
conspicuously different than his peers, 
he is likely to develop an undesirable 
attitude that may affect his total person- 


ality. 


Seriousness of Speech Problems 


Investigators and students of re- 
search in the field of speech pathology 
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Source 


Institute of International Education 
2 West 45th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Mathematical Ass. of America 

William Lowell Putnam Mathematical 
Competition 

112 Albertus Magnus Hall 

College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Johnson Foundation 
Racine, Wisconsin 


American Academy in Rome School of 
Fine Arts 

101 Park Ave. 

New York 17, N.Y. 


John Hay Whitney Foundation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Nore: Vol. I of Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and. Loans is no longer available. Vols. 
II and III, however, are complete, and 
Vol. IV, which appeared in March, 
1961, has added a great deal of new 
funds, 


have pointed out the need to study 
speech problems before they become 
complicated by the emotional responses 
of the children to their problems. Some 
speech defects are minor, but if neg- 
lected, they may become serious. To ac- 
quire and maintain normal speech pat- 
terns and a healthy personality, the 
child with a speech defect needs help, 
and he needs it early. Speech defectives 
are seriously handicapped in their 
progress both in and out of school; not 
only do they tend to become intro- 
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verted and antisocial, but society itself 
penalizes the speech defective in many 
vocational areas. 


Responsibility of School and 
Classroom Teacher 


There should be close cooperation 
between the home and school in the 
whole area of speech training of chil- 
dren. Through parent conferences, 
study groups, and exhibits, parents can 
be helped to understand the importance 
of helping young children to associate 
objects with sounds and to speak cor- 
rectly. The professional staff of the 
school can help parents to understand 
the importance of freeing children from 
emotional tension and stress and strain 
in the development of ease and fluency 
of speech, Efforts toward speech correc- 
tion cannot be done by the school alone. 
Parents must participate in the major 
task of preventing, arresting, and curing 
speech defects. 

Speech is the response of the whole 
person to a situation or stimulus. The 
teacher must realize that the complete 
diagnosis of a speech defect calls for a 
careful examination of all the anatomi- 
cal, physiological, neurological, chemi- 
cal, psychological, and sociological fac- 
tors involved in the speech process, 
since a speech disorder or abnormality is 
often the result of a combination of fac- 
tors. In most cases, the child identified 
as having a speech problem should be 
referred to the speech specialist of the 
school. 

It is important that the teacher have 
a sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude toward those handicapped in 
speech, The teacher should insure that 
the speech defective is not the subject 
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of ridicule, cruelty, or exploitation; he 
must make every effort to gain the con- 
fidence of pupils handicapped by 
speech problems, because their success 
depends on their having confidence and 
security. 


Most Frequent Speech Disorders in 
School Children 


Mulgrave classifies speech disorders 
found among school children into three 
major categories, each including fre- 
quent and specific kinds of disorders, 
as follows: 

A. Functional speech disorders: 

1. Delayed speech. 
2. Baby talk. 

3. Articulatory disorders. 
4. Inorganic lisping. 
5. Lingual protrusion. 
6. Lateral emission. 
7. Nasal emission. 
8. Misuse of the voice. 
9. Foreign accent. 
10. Regional dialects, 
B. Organic speech disorders: 
. Delayed speech. 
. Cerebral palsy. 
. Organic lisping. 
. Malocclusion. 
. Tongue-tie. 
Cleft palate. 
. Hoarse voice. 
. Pathological impairment. 
. Nasality. 
. Denasalization. 
C. Psychogenic speech disorders: 

1. Delayed speech. 

2, Stuttering. 


E 
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3. Neurotic lisping. 
4. Neurotic hoarse voice. 
5. Hysterical aphonia. 
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Role of the Teacher 


Many schools are fortunate in having 
on their staff a speech teacher or speech 
therapist to work with the professional 
staff in the identification and treatment 
of pupils’ speech disorders. Although 
all teachers are not able to diagnose 
and treat all speech defects, Mulgrave 
makes the following suggestions for 
ways in which all teachers can help 
pupils in the matter of speech correc- 
tion; ? 


1. Discover the speech situations in 
which a student does well. If his responses 
to speech situations are poor, discover the 
non-speaking activities in which he suc- 
ceeds. It is true in speech, as in all other 
subjects, that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. Give the speech defective a sense of 
confidence, the power of success, and 
praise, and many of his speech difficulties 
may be easier to dispel, 

2. Motivate students to want to improve 
speech, and then select material for cor- 
rective work that is compatible with their 
abilities. Avoid tongue-twisters or other 
tiring exercises until students have begun 
to gain confidence; then such material may 
act as a challenge. 

3. Be sure that, in selecting material for 
corrective procedures, you modify it ac- 
cording to the individual needs of speech 
defectives. In speech correction, as in all 
other activities, the student should feel 
the joy of achievement. 

4. Avoid exercises that are too involved 
for students to follow. Never let them get 
bewildered by the mechanics of speech 
drills. As soon as they feel some accom- 
plishment, the difficulty of exercises can be 
increased. 

5. Vary practice material and speech 
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situations so that students are not bored, 
Improvement in speech is like improve- 
ment in ballplaying, swimming, violin- 
playing, or other activities in which a high 
degree of coordination is required. It is 
sometimes a slow, tedious process to train 
the ear to distinguish between sounds, and 
the articulatory organs to make them prop- 
erly. Students should be kept from feeling 
discouraged or inferior when their im- 
provement is slow. 

6. Keep constantly in mind the fact that 
speech is largely an imitative matter. Your 
own speech will do much to help pupils, 
either consciously or unconsciously. 

The speech inventory form in Figure 
VIII-4 has been found helpful in many 
schools in making referrals of pupils 
with speech problems to the speech 
specialist. 

In order that teachers may become 
familiar with the procedure for refer- 
ring pupils to the speech therapist and 
with the types of speech defects in- 
cluded in the inventory, it is a good 
practice to provide some type of orien- 
tation session or conference in which 
the speech therapist can meet teachers 
and familiarize them with desirable 
ways of working to help pupils with 
speech problems. 


Notes to Section 12 


1 Mulgrave, Dorothy. Speech for the Class- 
room Teacher, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood- 
SHES New Jersey. Third Edition, 1955. 

2 Ibid. 


For related information, see: 


Speech Education 
Speech Therapist 
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Figure VIII. 


(Address) (Telephone) 
SPEECH INVENTORY 


I believe the pupil listed below has a speech problem. I have filled out the fol- 
lowing questionnaire to the best of my ability. 


Name of Pupil 
Birth Date me School 
Telephone 


I, Articulation 

. Can hardly understand him. 

. Omits certain sounds —___ 

. Substitutes wrong sounds for right ones, such as w for r 

. Has a foreign accent 

. Distorts certain sounds 

. Protrudes tongue for s-z sounds —__ 

. Sounds which appear inaccurately made p-b-m 

i Ez کے‎ BN а У 

th br 
ch-j 


Usually has a weak voice and can hardly be heard in class 
Has very monotonous voice 

Is too breathy when talking 

Has husky, hoarse voice 

Sounds nasal 

6. Is too high pitched ———— 

7. Usually talks too fast ______ too slowly 


. Fluency 

1. Repeats initial sounds, syllables, words and phrases 
2. Blocks sometimes and can’t get words out 

3. Speech is jerky 


‚ Other Problems 
. Has cleft palate 
. Has cerebral palsy 
. Appears to be hard of hearing 
. Avoids speaking inclass. 1 _ 
. Appears tense and uncomfortable much of the time 
. Usually shy 
. Frequently too aggressive 
. Does not cooperate well in the group 


| 


Signed 
Date 


1 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
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Section 13 
STUDENT CODES 


One of the most recent and encourag- 
ing developments in schools has been 
the practice of parents, students, and 
teachers gathering together to develop 
a code of behavior that is acceptable to 
all three groups. Through the demo- 
cratic process, students, parents, and 
teachers have decided on rules of be- 
havior, conduct, and morality as it re- 
lates to such things as dating, smoking, 
standards of dress, drinking, parties, 
and time to be home after parties or 
dates. 

"These behavior codes vary from com- 
munity to community, depending on the 
expressed needs of the students and 
their parents. However, it is interesting 
to note that communities that have ac- 
cepted some type of code feel that the 
experience has proved worthwhile and 
that significant behavior changes have 
taken place in the students when the 
code has been developed with their par- 
ticipation and received their acceptance 
and support. 


Purposes of the Student Code 


Student codes have been developed 
for three specific purposes: 

l. To define for the youth of the 
community the social ground rules 
within which they are expected to func- 
tion. 

2. To provide parents and teachers 
with a standard social guide, so that 
consistency of social expectation exists 
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in the school, the community, and the 
neighborhood. 

3. To establish an avenue of commu- 
nication between the school and the 
home so that both may more adequately 
serve the needs of youth. 

Other purposes may well exist, but 
these are the basic reasons for estab- 
lishing student codes. 


Procedure for Developing Student 
Codes 


All persons who will be affected by 
the student code must play a part in its 
development if it is to attain its objec- 
tives. Ten steps can be identified in the 
development of a student code within 
the community: 

Step I. The need for a code must be 
first identified. Initial recognition of this 
need may come from parents, students, 
or school personnel. 

Step II. Student leaders, parents, 
teachers, counselors, and interested citi- 
zens must sit down together to explore 
the need and to prepare the initial out- 
line. 

Step III. A well-defined meeting time 
during which all interested parties are 
available for participation must be es- 
tablished. A chairman, either student or 
adult, should be selected to conduct the 
meetings and to act as executive officer 
of the committee, 

Step IV. The definition of the social 
(or academic) areas the code is to deal 
with must be identified by the commit- 
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tee as a whole, and agreement on these 
areas of committee responsibility must 
be obtained. 

Step V. The code should be formu- 
lated so that each item that is to be 
included receives complete acceptance 
by those on the committee. 

Step VI. Each item should be tested 
for practicability. It is unreasonable to 
expect students to live within the frame- 
work of a behavior code that is unre- 
alistic in terms of the community’s own 
set of social mores. 

Step VII. After each item has been 
approved, the code should be written 
and duplicated for all who are to func- 
tion within its restrictions. Opportunity 
for group discussion must be provided, 
such as an assembly program where the 
students have the opportunity to debate 
its merits. 

Step VIII. After the students accept 
the code, either in its original form or 
following revision, a copy should be 
mailed to all parents in the community 
with a cover letter urging them to use 
the code as their social guide. It is im- 
portant, however, to allow for family 
flexibility within the framework of the 
code, 

Step IX. After the code becomes ef- 
fective, an evaluation committee should 
be established to evaluate the success of 
the code as a social instrument. 

Step X. Following a reasonable pe- 
riod of time, the committee should meet 
to recommend changes in the code to 
meet the needs of the youth in the 
community more adequately. 


Results of Student Codes 


Communities that have developed 
student codes in a cooperative manner 
have reported a great deal of success 
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in altering undesirable behavior trends 
in their areas. It is most important, 
however, that the students agree to the 
various points of the code and that the 
parents agree to its enforcement. When 
either of these factors is missing, com- 
munities and schools report little or 
no success. Again, it is necessary to em- 
phasize the need to keep the code on a 
practical rather than a theoretical level. 
Keep it within the framework of what is 
reasonable to expect from youth, not 
what some adults would like to see en- 
forced. 


Contents of the Code 


Although a student code may contain 
any social rules the students, parents, 
and educators desire, the following 
items are generally included: 

1. Time students must be home in the 
evening. (Usually the student’s age is 
recognized in this point.) 

2. Type of activities desirable at par- 
ties. 

8. Standards of dress acceptable to 
the students, the parents, and the 
school. 

4. Behavior expected at school, par- 
ties, public gatherings, etc. 

5. How to behave on dates, when to 
begin dating, what types of dates are 
appropriate for various age groups. 

6. Academic standards, including 
study habits. 

7. Smoking and drinking, including 
the laws that apply in the particular 
state. 

8. Use of automobiles in terms of 
safety rules and common sense. 

9. Many codes contain a list of places 
youth may receive help if he has prob- 
lems, such as churches, Y.M.C.A., school 
counselors, etc. 
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Section 14 
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STUDENT-EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


The exchange of students between the 
United States and foreign countries for 
the purpose of promoting better inter- 
national relations has led nearly all edu- 
cators to become familiar with the 
American Field Service, one of the 
most widely known student-exchange 
programs. This exchange program is 
growing annually as it spreads across 
the United States and offers young peo- 
ple of this country an opportunity to 
study and to live with families in for- 
eign countries. 


Current Program 


In 1947, 50 students were brought 
from ten foreign countries to the United 
States as a result of the efforts of the 
American Field Service. Over half of 
these students attended secondary 
schools, and their experiences were so 
rewarding that the present program is 
devoted entirely to this age group. 

At the present time, the American 
Field Service provides opportunities for 
students from more than 50 foreign 
countries to attend secondary schools 
in the United States for a year of study 
and experience. In exchange, during 
the summer months teenagers from 
practically every state in the Union are 
sent to live with families in more than 
25 foreign countries. In addition, an 
increasing number of American teen- 
agers are studying abroad for a semes- 
ter or a full school year. 


Selection of Students 


Students selected to participate in 
the program are between sixteen and 
eighteen years of age; the American 
Field Service finds this group to be the 
most adaptable, open-minded, and 
eager to learn from such an experience. 
The students are screened with the co- 
operation of educators in their own 
countries; personality and intelligence 
are considered, so the students chosen 
will be those who are best qualified to 
make their experience an enriching un- 
dertaking for themselves and for those 
with whom they associate. 

Through the exchange program, the 
American Field Service seeks to help 
young citizens of the world to leam 
to respect the similarities and differ- 
ences of those who, though they live in 
different countries, have dreams and 
efforts similarly directed toward the 
goal of a peaceful and useful life. This 
type of program provides one of the 
finest opportunities for intergroup edu- 
cation that can be made available to 
young people. 


Participation in the Program 


Foreign students who are selected to 
participate in the American Field Serv- 
ice program are encouraged to take 
part wholeheartedly in the life of their 
host community. In this community, 
they attend the senior year of high 
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school, living in carefully selected 
American homes as members of their 
host families. 

As the students learn first-hand of 
many different aspects of American life, 
such as customs, ideals, interests, and 
problems, they also broaden the under- 
standing of students in their host school 
and citizens of the community by de- 
scribing their own countries and daily 
life in their own homes. 

At the close of the school year, the 
American Field Service organizes bus 
trips to broaden the students’ knowl- 
edge of the United States. Different 
communities are invited to act as hosts 
for short portions of a three-week pe- 
riod, during which time students see 
places of unusual interest and are pro- 
vided with entertainment and relaxa- 
tion. 


Follow-up of the Program 


After the students have sailed for 
home, as they must at the end of their 
year, they continue as members of the 
American Field Service, which keeps in 
touch with them by letters, visits, and 
a magazine. The returnees, within the 
limits of the time they have available, 
follow up their year's experience in the 
United States by spreading word of it 
in articles and speeches. The American 
Field Service reports that the returnees 
have been greatly responsible for the 
expansion of the program by forming 
committees to advise on the selection 
of future students. In 1950, on their own 
initiative, these returnees started the 
Americans Abroad summer program. 


Americans Abroad 


The Americans Abroad summer pro- 
gram enables selected eleventh-grade 
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students from high schools that have 
acted as hosts to A.F.S. foreign students 
to spend six to eight weeks during the 
summer with a family abroad. Ameri- 
can Field Service committees in more 
than 25 countries have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for acting as hosts to these 
students from the United States. They 
select suitable families for the students 
to live with during their stay, and they 
watch out for them while they are 
there. These committees also arrange 
for the students to receive cultural and 
educational experiences that are directly 
involved with the countries they are 
visiting. 

In 1957, another facet was added to 
the program when 22 Americans were 
sent abroad to study for a half year at 
the secondary-school level in six Euro- 
pean countries, In the fourth year of 
this program, 274 students from the 
United States studied in 14 countries, 
some for a full academic year. 


Organization of a Program 


In order to participate in the Ameri- 
can Field Service program, interested 
educators should consult with the 
American Field Service at 313 East 
43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Information can then be obtained as 
to the organization of a local chapter, 
which may be eligible to participate 
not only in the foreign exchange pro- 
gram, but in the Americans Abroad 
programs as well Local chapters are 
ideally composed of members of the 
community, students, and staff mem- 
bers from the school This offers an 
opportunity for a school-community 
project that brings to all concerned not 
only an increased understanding of 
students from abroad, but also a deeper 
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sense of the objectives of education 
within the school district. 


Other Student Exchange Programs 


There are several other exchange pro- 
grams that may be of interest to edu- 
cators. The addresses below indicate 
sources of information concerning some 
of these programs: 


American Friends Service Committee 
160 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Experiment in International Living 
Pultney, Vermont. 


Section 15 
STUDY SKILLS 


The present-day student is confronted 
with many activities and influences that 
compete for his time. A recent survey 
made in a mideastern coastal commu- 
nity revealed that there were no less 
than 22 organizations and activities out- 
side the home and the school in which 
the pupil population of the community 
was represented. 

The opportunity to participate in a 
variety of activities poses for many 
pupils a serious problem of meeting 
their study obligations and their school 
assignments. Even many pupils who do 
not have a problem of time find it diffi- 
cult to settle down to effective study. 
Many colleges and universities have 
expressed alarm over high-school 
graduates’ lack of ability to study. In 
fact, lack of study skills is one of the 
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International Christian Youth Ex- 
change 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
New York. 


Michigan Council of Churches 
1930 Washtenaw Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


For related information, see: 


Intergroup Education 


major causes for drop-outs and failures 
in colleges. 


Motivation as a Key 


One of the prime factors in learning 
is motivation. Children and adults are 
motivated by many different factors. 
One of these factors is better marks, 
which, although it may not be the most 
desirable motivating factor, often plays 
a determining role. Curiosity is another 
motivating factor, and the desire for 
personal growth may be more apparent 
as children mature and begin to think 
of their goals. 

Motivation is nourished by praise, 
since all learning is based on success. 
Of course, children learn best that 
which is of interest to them, but inter- 
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ests can be developed, and teachers are 
constantly seeking to guide children in 
this development. Interest also comes 
from a knowledge about a subject; after 
the original interest, additional interest 
is aroused, leading to more knowledge 
and greater interest. As the pupil seeks 
to know more, he will study more in- 
tensively and with more direction to his 
study. 


Guide Questions in Study 


If the learner is passive as he studies, 
the results are less rewarding than they 
would be were he to pose questions as 
he goes along. In textbooks, of course, 
there are often guide questions that aid 
in this concentration, and teachers may 
provide questions to aid the learner as 
he undertakes independent study. 
However, if no questions are supplied, 
the learner should be able to pose ques- 
tions himself, seeking to discover the 
meaning behind what he is studying. 


Relating the Known to the 
Unknown 


As the learner poses his questions, 
he will seek to bring into focus the ma- 
terial he is studying. In order to do this, 
he will try to relate his answers to pre- 
viously mastered material in order to 
develop complete understanding. 

As a result of this search for relation- 
ship of the new with the old, the 
learner will begin to anticipate, to 
judge, and to evaluate the material that 
concerns him at the moment. 


Practice and Studying 


Learning requires a certain degree of 
practice, depending to a great extent 
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on the learner, the skill, and the con- 
cept. There are children, for example, 
who are able to master the fundamen- 
tals of arithmetic with a minimum of 
practice, There are other pupils who 
need to practice a great deal How- 
ever, the more frequently the learner 
practices a skill or studies a fact, the 
more likely he is to remember it. He 
will need to review periodically, as 
well, 


Application of the Learning 


The pupil will need to apply that 
which he is studying, as well as relating 
it to what he already knows. Experi- 
mentation in science, for example, will 
allow the learner to apply the material 
he has studied to an actual situation to 
see whether or not he has mastered it. 
A testing situation is another method 
of applying what has been studied; an 
effective learner will frequently provide 
a test for himself by answering the 
questions at the close of the material or 
questions that he himself composes. 


Formula for Study 


A frequently quoted formula for 
study is SQ3R. This formula is the basis 
for many programs found in modern 
Schools. Translated, it means Survey, 
Question, Read, Recite, and Review. 
The learner surveys the material, using 
headings, content outlines, and the like, 
or he surveys a particular situation to 
determine what is available to him. He 
then poses questions that he desires 
to answer as he studies. He reads the 
material for answers to the questions. 
When he has finished, he may use his 
original questions or others to discover 
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whether or not he has located the an- 
swers. The final phase involved in this 
formula is to review the material. 


Study Skills 


Five important study skills that 
should be stressed in an instructional 
program are location, comprehension, 
organization, interpretation, and reten- 
tion. 

Location. The skill of location is the 
ability to find the information to solve 
the problem at hand. This skill in- 
volves the use of various sources of 
information, such as encyclopedias, 
textbooks, reference books, and, in 
many cases, community resources. The 
pupil needs to be guided throughout 
the school program so that he is aware 
of the most expedient sources of infor- 
mation. This guidance begins in the 
primary grades and continues through- 
out the education of the student. 

Comprehension. Once the source of 
information is located, the pupil will 
need to comprehend the material. Nat- 
urally, a pupil who seeks information 
from a reference source that is beyond 
his ability level will become frustrated. 
For this reason, reference materials of 
various instructional levels should be 
available to pupils throughout their 
schooling. The pupil will undoubtedly 
use questions to guide his study and to 
aid him in comprehending the material 
he is studying. He will read and review 
as well. 

Organization. After the material has 
been studied and comprehended, the 
student will need to know how best to 
organize the material for his purposes. 
This organization may be simply note- 
taking, or it may be the presentation 
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of a term paper or an oral report. Com- 
prehension of the material will be en- 
hanced by the pupils organization of 
it into a usable form that is available 
to him for his own purposes. 

Interpretation. As a result of his or- 
ganization of the material, the student 
should be able to interpret it better. 
He might apply it to a particular situ- 
ation to aid in this interpretation, or it 
may be necessary for him to consider 
the material from a particular view- 
point and interpret it in respect to that 
viewpoint. 

Retention. Ultimately, of course, the 
major purpose of the entire study proce- 
dure is to retain information that has 
been mastered through the study 
process. Involved in this important 
aspect of studying are activities such as 
reciting, drill or practice, and periodic 
review. 


Specific Practices in Studying 


Certain specific practices in studying 
are usually helpful to the learner. Three 
skills that should be developed are (1) 
finding what is desired, (2) fixing it in 
mind, and (3) organizing it for use. 

Finding What Is Desired. This skill 
involves checking to discover the prob- 
lem involved and to formulate some 
type of definition of the problem. As 
a result of the definition, a complete 
picture of the task at hand should be 
decided upon. 

Fixing It in Mind. This skill involved 
four important activities: (1) reading 
the material carefully, (2) reciting 
parts of the material as it is being 
studied; (3) connecting the material 
with material that has previously been 
studied; and (4) memorizing prin- 
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ciples, generalizations, rules, and infor- 
mation that the learner will need in the 
future. 

Organizing Material for Use. This 
skill involves a considerable degree of 
review. Good organization of the ma- 
terial is the result of reciting it, out- 
lining it in writing or in the mind, ques- 
tioning, and recording certain informa- 
tion, The learner needs to ask himself 
questions in anticipation of those he 
will either need to know or be asked 
by the teacher. 


Memorization 


Memorization is a necessary aspect 
of study much of the time. There are 
several keys that will help in memoriza- 
tion: (1) The learner should have com- 
plete understanding of the material 
which he is striving to memorize. With- 
out such understanding, memorization 
may become an extremely difficult feat. 
(2) The learner will also need to focus 


Section 16 
VISION HEALTH 


It has been estimated that more than 
three-fourths of all learning comes 
through the use of the eyes. Indeed, 
the school makes great demands upon 
the visual faculties of its pupils. Studies 
show that about one child in every five 
has a correctible vision defect—and 
vision defects left undetected or uncor- 
rected for too long may bring about 
failure, retardation, or other maladjust- 
ments. 
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his complete attention on the material 
to be memorized. Studying it aloud 
is often helpful, but whether he studies 
silently or aloud, he should work with 
the whole of the material before he 
concentrates on the parts of it. Indeed, 
he may not wish to concentrate on the 
parts at all, since the meaning of the 
entirety may help him in the memoriza- 
tion process. (3) Memorization is also 
helped by associating the material to 
be memorized with something that is 
already known. (4) The memorization 
process should also be undertaken in 
relatively short periods of time, Short, 
frequent periods of memorization are 
more valuable than infrequent, single 
periods. 


For related information, see: 


Motivation 
Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 


ing 


Reading Readiness 


In addition to other physical factors, 
such as general health, hearing, and 
nutrition, reading calls for a high de- 
gree of visual skills. By the time the 
average child reaches the age of six, he 
has matured emotionally, mentally, and 
physically enough to work with words 
on the printed page. Because of the de- 
mands reading places upon the child's 
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visual skills, it is a wise practice for 
each child to have a complete eye ex- 
amination before coming to school for 
the first time. 


Close Work and Seating 


In the primary grades, close visual 
work should be confined to brief 
periods, because the child's eyes may 
not be ready for extensive periods of 
close work. Furthermore, at this level 
the child’s attention span is very short, 
and his powers of visual and mental 
concentration are limited. In the ele- 
mentary grades, instructional programs 
and seating facilities should be planned 
so the child can be comfortably seated, 
and his eyes can be relaxed and rested 
by frequently looking at objects some 
distance away. It has been suggested 
that each child should be seated so that 
when he looks up from his close work 
he can look at something at least seven 
feet away. 


School Lighting 


Good light is essential to efficient 
vision. In each classroom, the level of 
illumination should be such that all 
shadows are eliminated. It has been 
found that visual efficiency is high 
when the level of illumination is 20 
foot-candles or higher. In addition to 
the proper amount of lighting, the in- 
tensity of light should contribute to the 
visual comfort of pupils. 

Studies have shown that improper 
lighting is one of the major factors con- 
tributing to fatigue and inefficiency. If 
classrooms are lighted by window light 
on one side of the room, pupils should 
sit so that the light comes over the left 
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shoulder. Pupils should be encouraged 
to sit with proper posture when doing 
close work so that shadows are elimi- 
nated. 


Symptoms of Eye Difficulties 


The teacher is in a position to ob- 
serve children who are troubled by eye 
difficulties and should be constantly on 
the alert for signs of such difficulties 
in his pupils. Conditions that may cause 
him to suspect possible visual difficul- 
ties include: 

1. Particularly slow progress or 

difficulty in school work requiring close 
use of eyes, such as reading and writ- 
ing. 
2. Holding books close to the eyes. 
3. Shutting or covering one eye, tilt- 
ing or thrusting head forward when 
looking at near or distant objects. 

4. Frequent attempts to brush away 
a blur. 

5. Excessive frowning or rubbing 
of eyelids. 

6. Frequent stumbling or tripping 
over small objects. 

7. Inability to participate in games 
requiring distant vision. 

8. History of headache, nausea, 
dizziness, and blurred vision. 

9. Inability to distinguish colors. 

10. Undue sensitivity to light. 

11. Crusts on eyelids, reddened eye- 
lids, sties, watery eyelids, apparent 
difficulty in coordination of the eyes. 

12. Tendency to cry very easily, 
blink more than usual, or to become 
irritable when doing close work. 

A teacher observing such conditions 
and considering them indicative of 
visual difficulties affecting the progress 
of the child in school should make 
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referral to the proper source, as out- 
lined in the local school policy. All 
school personnel should be deeply con- 
cerned with the vision health of their 
pupils. 


Eye Accidents and Injuries to 
School Children 


Studies of eye injuries to school chil- 
dren show that 6 per cent of eye acci- 
dents occur during play or sports activi- 
ties; only 7 per cent occur in school 
and 8 per cent in household activities. 
Boys sustain the majority of eye in- 
juries; one investigator of eye accidents 
in children reports that of the 1,996 eye 
injuries studied, only 25 per cent oc- 
curred in girls. The study also reported 
that eye-accident rates by grade groups 
were as follows: 


Per 1,000 
Pupils 
Kindergarten through 
grade three ............. 29 
Grades four through six .... 31 
Grades seven through nine .. 3.4 
Grades ten through twelve .. 14 


Causes of Children’s Eye Injuries. 
The most frequent causes of children's 
eye injuries, as indicated by the same 
study, are: 

1. Blows—the eye or head is struck 
by or strikes against an object such as 
a rock, ball, bat, fist, foot, head, tree, 
chair, or door. 


2. Sharp  objects—pointed sticks, 
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wires, knives, scissors, pens, and pen- 
cils. 

3. Falls—striking the head or eye 
against the hard pavement, a broken 
piece of glass, or weed stubble. 

4. Fireworks, B.B. guns, sling shots, 
bows and arrows and missle-throwing 
toys. Many injuries from these objects 
are the result of ricochets. 


Visual Testing in Schools 


Many schools have a minimal visual 
screening and testing program and ap- 
propriate health personnel who are 
qualified to make referrals to a child's 
family for securing adequate corrective 
measures. Such screening and testing in 
the school usually comprises: 

1. Snellen Chart Test—standard test 
of distance central visual acuity. There 
are many vision testing charts available 
for testing visual acuity. 

2, Pseudo-Isochromatic Test for 
Color Vision (Hardy, Rand, Ritter)— 
usually done once in the school career 
of the pupil Pupils under the sixth 
grade may express difficulty in under- 
standing what is expected of them on 
this test. 

From kindergarten to senior high 
school, vision health is a central part 
of the pupil's whole process of learning, 
adjustment, and progress in school. 


For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 
School Nurse 
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Section 1 
CHILDREN’S COURT 


The childrens court organizations of 
the various states differ in structure, 
but all have for their objective the con- 
sideration of cases and sentencing of 
youth under the age of 16 years who 
are charged with a crime. (The age is 
18 years in some states.) The purposes 
of the children’s courts are to provide 
justices who understand the problems 
peculiar to youth and to establish an 
organization that can investigate and 
supervise the activities of children who 
have been placed on probation as part 
of a rehabilitation program. 
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Cases to be Referred to 
Children’s Court 


The teacher and the school authori- 
ties have the responsibility of recom- 
mending students to children’s court 
for investigation and action when they 
have developed such atypical social 
behavior that they are completely dis- 
ruptive to the teaching-learning process 
in the classroom, and when the normal 
district provisions for psychological 
service, remedial attention, or other 
forms of help are of no avail. 

519 
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Procedures for Referral 


The most commonly followed pro- 
cedure for referral to children's court 
may be itemized as follows: 

l. The classroom teacher or other 
staff member identifies a problem stu- 
dent. 

2. The student is referred to the 
school principal, who, in turn, refers 
him to the proper school department 
for evaluation. 

3. A full report regarding the stu- 
dent's behavior, activities, academic 
achievement, and potential, and includ- 
ing a family history and health history, 
is then developed and forwarded to the 
children's court for investigation. 

4. Children's court then turns the 
report over to an investigating organ- 
ization such as a probation department 
or welfare agency, where a complete 
report of the student's home and fam- 
ily life is developed and submitted to 
the court. 

5. The court then responds to the 
school and, if conditions warrant, pro- 
vides a formal or informal hearing, often 
in the judge's chambers, for the student 
and his family. 

6. If the reason for referral has been 
especially serious, a trial date will be 
established by the court. The ensuing 
trial will lead to either confinement in 
a corrective institution or a supervised 
program of help. 

7. Very often the child, if he is a 
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first offender or if the pretrial investi- 
gation indicates that he will best be 
helped by participating in a normal 
society, should be placed in a con- 
tinued-assistance program. The school 
will play a very important role in the 
continued-assistance program. 

If the child is placed in a continued- 
assistance program, the classroom 
teacher will bear some of the responsi- 
bility for supervision during the school 
hours. This responsibility is of utmost 
importance, for the structured program 
of the classroom often will meet the 
individual child's needs better than any 
other organized social agency. How- 
ever, the teacher must have a great deal 
of patience and must make continual 
provision in his daily planning to insure 
that the child will have a moderate de- 
gree of success in both social and inter- 
personal relationships. 

The classroom teacher must maintain 
avenues of communication with the 
principal, the probation department, 
welfare agencies, and the children's 
court itself. Any changes in the stu- 
dent’s various relationships should be 
reported immediately, so the court may 
initiate new or appropriate action to 
assist the child in his growth and devel- 
opment toward adjustment to normal 
society. 


For related information, see: 


Juvenile Delinquency 
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CLINICS, MEDICAL AND DENTAL 


School clinics of a medical or dental 
nature, sometimes referred to as "health 
centers," are often part of the school's 
physical plant. At times, the term 
"clinic" may also be used to describe 
special activities involved with medical 
examinations, vaccinations, or dental 
examinations. Clinics are provided to 
offer preventive services to the pupils of 
a school; they are not provided for 
treatment of patients. 


Health Centers 


The medical clinic and the dental 
clinic are often located close together 
in one part of the building in an area 
referred to as the "health center." This 
is an appropriate term for a school, 
since it implies an interest in the health 
of the child; the term "medical center" 
has a connotation of treatment, 

When the health center is designed 
to include both the medical and dental 
area of the school, the nurse and the 
hygienist can share the same reception 
or waiting room. In addition, the medi- 
cal area usually contains an office for 
the nurse (also used by the doctor when 
he is in the school), an examination 
room, and rest areas furnished with 
cots. 

The office of the medical center 
should be large enough to allow ade- 
quate desk space for the nurse and 
room for the pupil health records, 
which are generally filed in the nurse's 


office. Space should be provided for 
interviews of pupils by the nurse and 
the school physician. 

The reception area of the clinic 
should have space for several chairs 
and a table for reading material This 
space is necessary so that pupils who 
are being interviewed in the office or 
those being examined in examination 
rooms may have privacy. If the recep- 
tion area is well designed, it will be 
placed in such a position that the nurse 
may supervise it from either her office 
or the examination room. 

The examination room should be 
soundproofed so that audiometer tests 
can be administered when needed and 
long enough so eye tests can be given. 
It should have running water and suffi- 
cient space for medical cabinets and 
instruments that may be needed. 

The rest area usually includes several 
alcoves, large enough to accommodate 
a cot and a small table, separated by 
curtains or partitions. A glass window 
between the rest area and the examina- 
tion room or office allows the nurse to 
supervise the rest area without inter- 
rupting her duties. 

The dental clinic may combine the 
dental hygienist's office and the clinic 
itself, or it may offer a separate office 
for the hygienist. However, there 
should be sufficient space for the den- 
tal records of the pupils of the school, 
a desk for the hygienist, and a dental 
chair with equipment for cleaning 
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teeth if this is a function of the clinic. 
The dental chair may be a permanent 
installation or it may be a portable 
chair which can be moved from school 
to school, since the dental hygienist 
may service more than one school, and 
when she is not present, the dental 
chair is not needed. 


Personnel in the Clinics 


A medical clinic should have a nurse 
on duty at all times. Sharing nurses be- 
tween schools is not recommended, 
since in an emergency the nurse may 
be required on short notice. The dental 
clinic may have a part-time dental 
hygienist who is responsible for service 
to other schools as well. 


Special Clinics 


From time to time, a school will need 
to provide vaccinations or poliomyelitis 
shots for its pupils, with the consent of 
parents. When such special occasions 
occur, the nurse of the school can or- 
ganize class mothers, representatives of 
parent-teacher groups, or other inter- 
ested parents to help with this type of 
clinic. Their role will usually be that 
of record-keeping, supervising children 
while they are waiting, supervising the 
flow of traffic to and from the clinic, 
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and notifying teachers when their class 
is needed at the clinic. 


Clinical Records 


Ordinarily, health and dental records 
for the school are the responsibility of 
the nurse and dental hygienist, respec- 
tively. Since such record-keeping often 
becomes voluminous, clerical help is 
sometimes provided to record informa- 
tion under the supervision of either one 
of these staff members. 


Responsibility of Nurse and 
Dental Hygienist 


The professional personnel in charge 
of the health center of the school are 
responsible for the proper functioning 
of this important center. The principal 
exercises supervision, as does the school 
physician and the school dentist. The 
health center functions best when it is 
a cooperative enterprise and all of these 
professional members of the staff work 
together to provide a well-integrated 
health program for the pupils of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


For related information, see: 


Dental Hygienist 
Health Services 
School Dentist 
School Nurse 
School Physician 
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DRILLS FOR PUPIL SAFETY 


It is the responsibility of all school 
personnel to provide for the safety of 
the children in their care. There are 
two major hazards that can jeopardize 
the lives of many of the children in our 
schools: fires and air raids. These two 
hazards must be dealt with separately, 
because each demands a completely 
separate procedure for insuring maxi- 
mum safety for the individual. 


Safeguarding Against the 
Dangers of Fire 


Fire drills are held to insure the 
safety of all persons, particularly the 
children, while leaving the building 
rapidly and with a minimum amount of 
confusion in the event of fire. Time is 
of the essence, but panic should be 
avoided at all costs. 

The response to an alarm signal 
should be automatic and procedures of 
escape so well learned that students 
and personnel will react immediately 
to the stimulus of an alarm or gong. 
Children should be instructed in alter- 
nate procedures in the event of emer- 
gencies, such as normal exits being 
blocked by debris or fire. To prepare 
for a safe, quiet, expeditious, rapid 
exit, fire drills should be conducted a 
minimum of nine times per year, with 
at least five of the drills in the begin- 
ning of the school year. 

At no time should any life be risked 
for any purpose, except that of saving 


another. However, the decision to risk 
a life is an adult responsibility, and a 
child should never make it. If a child 
observes a person in danger, he should 
be instructed to report it to the nearest 
adult, who will decide on further ac- 
tion. 

The best fire-safety procedure is to 
insure that conditions exist in the build- 
ing that will reduce potential accidents 
to an absolute minimum. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the total staff, instruc- 
tional and noninstructional personnel, 
as well as students. Normal and ac- 
cepted procedures for fire prevention 
should be exerted at all times. Some 
states now require a yearly fire inspec- 
tion of school buildings by the fire chief 
or his representative. This type of in- 
spection, if done conscientiously, will 
do a great deal to reduce the potential 
of fire in a school building. 


Procedures for Fire Drills 


The following factors should be con- 
sidered in organizing procedures for 
fire drills that will give the maximum 
protection to the children: 

1. Fire-drill procedures should in- 
clude instruction in understanding 
signals, exits to use, procedures for 
leaving the room, areas in which to as- 
semble, methods of checking attend- 
ance of students after evacuation, and 
procedures for returning to the build- 


ing. 
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2. The fire-alarm system must be in 
working order and tested periodically. 
It should be distinguishable from nor- 
mal bells and loud enough to be heard 
in all sections of the building. The con- 
trols for the fire alarm should be 
located in various accessible spots 
throughout the building and plainly 
marked for easy identification. 

8. Instruction in procedures for 
evacuating the classroom must be re- 
peated at various intervals to insure 
mastery by the students. In the second- 
ary school, these instructions should be 
repeated for each class situation in 
which the student finds himself. 

4. Attention should be given to the 
removal of students with special prob- 
lems, such as those who are crippled 
or have other defects. Arrangements 
should be made for these children on 
the first day of school, and all adults 
who have contact with these children 
should be aware of their responsibili- 
ties. 

5. There should be standard proce- 
dures for notifying the fire department. 
In some schools, the alarm will ring 
simultaneously in the school building 
and at the fire house; however, this is 
more unusual than common. Therefore, 
someone should be responsible for tele- 
phoning the fire department in the 
event of fire, and an alternate should 
be designated. If the telephone in the 
building is disabled, then the closest 
outside phone should be known to 
these persons. 

Personnel in the building should be 
familiar with the use of the internal 
fire-fighting equipment. This equip- 
ment, such as soda-acid and СО» fire 
extinguishers, must be serviced at least 
yearly. 
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Under no circumstances should hesi- 
tancy be shown in calling the fire de- 
partment for aid in the event of fire. 
No matter how small or insignificant 
the fire appears, the fire department 
should be summoned immediately. 


Safeguarding Against the 
Danger of Air Raids 


Air-raid or take-cover drills are com- 
paratively new to schools in the United 
States. However, world tensions and 
the scientific development of airborne 
weapons have made it necessary to de- 
velop procedures to insure, as far as 
possible, the safety of our students 
against air attacks. 

Civil Defense has developed two 
plans to provide for the protection of 
students. The first, commonly called the 
take-home plan, calls for all students to 
be taken home by bus, or dismissed 
from school in the case of pupils who 
walk to school, immediately following 
an alert signal. This is probably the best 
plan, and many school districts have al- 
ready worked out emergency bus plans. 
It is wise to return high-school students 
home first, so they will be in the various 
neighborhoods to assist young children 
whose parents are at work or not avail- 
able for immediate supervision. This 
possible lack of supervision of young 
Children is perhaps the most glaring 
weakness of the take-home plan. 

The second plan is to assign the vari- 
ous classes to areas in the school build- 
ing where they would be protected 
from flying glass and other hazards. 
Such areas might include corridors, the 
gymnasium, the cafeteria, or the audi- 
torium, depending on which would 
provide the most protection. 
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Procedures for Air-Raid Drills 


Just as for a fire drill, a number of 
procedures must be outlined for an air- 
raid drill in the school, and the students 
should receive instruction in them. 

1. Students must proceed to the 
designated areas quietly and quickly, 
and they must be prepared to react to 
the command of the adult leader imme- 
diately. 

2. After assuming their places in the 
designated area, they should be in- 
structed to squat down facing the wall 
with their hands around their heads, 
thus affording as much protection as 
possible for the most vulnerable parts 
of their bodies. They should remain in 
this position until the all clear sounds 
or until they receive instructions to 
vacate the area or the building. 

3. Administrators should have a plan 
ready for supplying food and water for 
a period of time in the event that it be- 
comes unsafe to leave the building fol- 
lowing an attack. 

4. Students must receive instruction 
in the following items: 


Section 4 
FIRST AID 


The school physician or the school 
nurse should take charge in any serious 
emergency whenever they are available 
to do so. However, there are times 
when teachers must exercise precau- 
tions in emergencies in order to provide 
for the pupils in their charge. A teacher 
should neither prescribe nor administer 
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a. Protection from and effects of 
radioactive fall-out. 

b. The meaning of the various 
alert signals developed by 
Civilian Defense headquar- 
ters. 

5. The school administrator must 
provide a warning and take-cover 
signal for use within the school build- 
ing. This signal must be distinctly 
different from fire drill or regular school 
program bells, so there can be no ques- 
tion about its meaning. 

6. Civil Defense in many states has 
provided direct radio communication 
between Civil Defense headquarters 
and the school district. If this service 
is available, the school should take ad- 
vantage of it. 

As professional people responsible 
for the lives of so many, educators must 
never become complacent. Continual 
drill and instruction could save many 
lives at some unforeseen time. The local 
fire departments and Civil Defense per- 
sonnel stand ready to assist schools in 
providing the safest possible situation 
for all concerned. 


medication of any type, even the sim- 
plest. Teachers should notify parents 
and the principal immediately when- 
ever a serious illness or injury is evident 
and when the physician or the nurse 
is not available to take charge. 

Upon such notification, the parent 
should take whatever steps he deems 
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necessary. He should consult his own 
physician and provide for transporta- 
tion from the school to the home. When 
the parent is unable to provide trans- 
portation, the school nurse may be 
authorized to do so. This is not, how- 
ever, the function of the school nurse, 
and there is always danger of an acci- 
dent en route. 


Responsibility of School Personnel 


First aid for illness and accidents at 
school is ordinarily the responsibility 
of school personnel. After first aid, how- 
ever, which includes only the first treat- 
ment, the legal responsibility for 
medical care rests with the parents. 
Although various states have different 
requirements regarding medical atten- 
tion, it is generally agreed that if the 
condition requires dressings or medical 
care beyond the first aid stage, the 
school authorities are liable if dressings 
are made at the school, either by the 
school personnel or by the child him- 
self under school direction. 

When an accident occurs on school 
premises when school is not in session 
and no member of the school staff is 
present, school authorities are still re- 
sponsible if negligence can be estab- 
lished, 

When a physician is called by school 
personnel for a school accident or ill- 
ness, and the parents refuse to pay the 
physician, the trustees or board of edu- 
cation are generally liable for the first 
aid and for necessary further treatment. 

Because of the legal implications of 
administering first aid, it is important 
that school districts provide means of 
reporting illnesses and accidents imme- 
diately as they occur. All school per- 
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sonnel should be thoroughly informed 
of the procedures to be followed upon 
such occasions. 


Common First-Aid Practices 


The following are a few common 
first-aid practices that teachers may be 
authorized to follow in an emergency 
and in the absence of a nurse or a phy- 
sician authorized by the school or the 
parent. Authorization for use of first- 
aid procedures should be made by 
school districts within the laws of the 
state. 

Scratches, Minor Cuts, and Abra- 
sions. Cleanse with perioxide and/or 
soap and water. Dry and apply sterile 
dressing. In some cases, the school phy- 
sician may designate an antiseptic that 
school personnel are authorized to use. 

Bruises. Apply cold water to the 
bruised part for ten minutes. 

Burns. Apply an authorized ointment 
and cover with sterile gauze. 

Blisters. Treat the same as for burns. 

Fainting. Place the child flat on his 
back with his head low. Apply aromatic 
spirits of ammonia to the nostrils for 
inhalation. Fainting can often be pre- 
vented by lowering the head between 
the knees. 

Headache. If the child appears to be 
ill, it is best to take him home. Other- 
wise, he may rest on a cot. Apply cold 
compresses to the forehead. Inquire 
into recent health habits, eye strain, 
and the like. 

Earache. Advise the parents that the 
child should see the family physician 
and send the child home. 

Menstrual Pain, Rest on a cot with 
hot water bottle or electric pad applied 
to the abdomen. If the pain is severe 
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and recurrent, the case should be re- 
ferred to the parent and the family 
physician, 

Stomach Ache. If the child appears 
to be ill, send him home and advise his 
parents at the same time that the fam- 
ily physician should see him. Other- 
wise, the child can rest on a cot for an 
hour. When the pain is relieved, in- 
quiry should be made regarding the 
child’s recent habits. If the child is not 
better, he should be sent home. 

Nosebleed. Place the child in a chair 
with his head tipped forward. Apply a 
cold wet towel to the back of his neck 
and apply pressure to the bridge of his 
nose. Unless hemorrhage ceases readily, 
call the parents so that they may con- 
sult the family physician. 

Hysteria, Have the child rest on a cot 
in an isolated area so that he is quiet. 
Cold compresses may be applied to the 
forehead. 

Vomiting. Provide rest and quiet. If 
the vomiting is persistent, contact the 
parents and advise that the family phy- 
sician see the child. 

Bites and Insect Stings. Apply paste 
of soda bicarbonate and water. 

Foreign Body in the Eye. Flush the 
eye with boric aid solution. If this sim- 
ple method does not dislodge the for- 
eign body, advise the parents that the 
family physician should see the child. 

Ticks. Apply thick coat of vaseline. 
After five or ten minutes, remove the 
tick. If the tick cannot be removed, 
advise the parents that the family phy- 
sician should see the child. 
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Convulsions. Do not try to hold the 
child. Place him on the floor or on the 
ground so that he cannot fall. Put a 
wedge of wood, such as a tongue de- 
pressor wrapped with adhesive tape, 
between his teeth to prevent his biting 
his tongue. Allow him to rest quietly 
after the convulsion. Call the parents 
and the family doctor immediately. If 
unable to contact him, call the school 
physician. 

Frostbite. Warm gradually but avoid 
sudden change in temperature and vio- 
lent friction. Phone the family and 
recommend that the family physician 
be called. 

Hemorrhage. Apply pressure over the 
injury and elevate the part. Call the 
parents that they may call the family 
physician immediately. 

Colds, Sore Throat, Coughing, Sneez- 
ing, and Appearance of Fever. Isolate 
the child from others and send him 
home as soon as possible. 

Fractures and Sprains. Place the 
child in a comfortable position. Do not 
move a possible fracture more than is 
absolutely necessary. Keep the child 
warm. Call the parents for authoriza- 
tion, then send for the family physician. 
Be sure to place a splint on the patient 
if it is necessary to transport him. 


For related information, see: 


Accidents in the Classroom and 
School 


Legal Responsibilities of Teachers 
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Section 5 
FOOD SERVICE 


With the establishment of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation in 
1935 and the subsequent passage of the 
National School Lunch Act in 1946 and 
the School Milk Act of 1954, the school 
hot-lunch program received great im- 
petus. As this program grew, the de- 
mand for trained personnel to service 
the participating students and faculty 
increased tremendously. 

It is estimated that the gross expendi- 
tures for the school-luncheon program 
is now well over one billion dollars, and 
that over 50 per cent of all public ele- 
mentary or secondary pupils are being 
served some type of lunch. In 1957, the 
federal government appropriated 100 
million dollars in support of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program and an 
additional 75 million dollars of the 
Special Milk Program. In addition, the 
schools received approximately 100 mil- 
lion dollars in surplus commodities 
from the Direct Distribution Program. 


Reasons for Growth of the 
Program 


The school-lunch program has had 
such rapid growth because of four fac- 
tors: 

1. The increase since 1935 of federal 
aid and assistance. 

2. Consolidation of school districts 
and the ensuing transportation prob- 
lems, which make it virtually impos- 
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sible for students to return home at 
noon. The school, therefore, becomes 
responsible for providing a lunch serv- 
ice. 

3. An increased awareness on the 
part of the people that nutrition plays 
a major role in keeping people healthy. 

4. The increasing number of working 
mothers who are not at home at noon 
to prepare lunch for their children. 


School-Lunch Personnel 


Because of these factors, providing 
lunch has become a function of the 
public schools, and it has been neces- 
sary to organize to carry out this re- 
sponsibility. The selection and training 
of personnel is the greatest single factor 
in insuring success of the school-lunch 
program. The following general cate- 
Eories of personnel are needed in a 
school cafeteria or lunch room. Of 
course, the size of the school and size 
of the school-lunch program will deter- 
mine the number and type of personnel 
necessary. 

School-Lunch Manager. This person 
is responsible for general supervision 
of the program and personnel, pur- 
chasing of foodstuffs, determination of 
the menus, proper storage of food, 
maintenance of equipment, necessary 
reporting, inventory, and coordination 
with the Federal Food Distribution 
Program. The financing of the program 
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is also the manager’s responsibility, 
in cooperation with the superintendent, 
principal or business manager. 

Cooks. The actual food preparation 
is handled by qualified cooks. The 
larger cafeterias may even have indi- 
vidual cooks for various aspects of food 
preparation, such as pastry cooks, salad 
cooks, and the like. 

Food-Service Personnel. The over- 
the-counter service to the students is 
usually performed by individuals who 
have been trained for this duty. In 
smaller schools, the cook may also be 
responsible for food service. 

Dishwashers. Cleaning up and wash- 
ing dishes, silver, and cooking utensils 
is the responsibility of another category 
of personnel. In the small school, the 
cook or food-service helper may be re- 
sponsible for this task. 

Custodians. The cleaning of the 
lunchroom, kitchen, and auxiliary areas 
and the maintenance of machinery is 
the responsibility of the custodian. The 
custodian should be a male, because of 
the heavy work involved; he may be 
drawn from the school's regular cus- 
todial staff and assigned the lunchroom 
and kitchen duties as a phase of his 
regular responsibility. 

Business Officials (Clerks and. Book- 
keepers). In the large school-lunch pro- 
gram, a clerical staff may be employed 
for accounting, bookkeeping, develop- 
ing payrolls, and providing any clerical 
functions necessary for the business 
operation of the program. 


Policies 


Because schoollunch policies will 
differ significantly from school to 
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school, as does the nature of the pro- 
gram and type of employees, the report 
of the Florida State Department of 
Education on recommendations of the 
Southern States Work Conference relat- 
ing to schoollunch program policies 
may be useful: ! 


l. The responsibility for the adminis- 
tration, operation, and supervision of the 
school-lunch program should be vested in 
the educational authorities who are re- 
sponsible for other phases of the program. 

2. The financial support for that por- 
tion of the school-lunch program which is 
derived from tax funds should come from 
the same sources as other school funds. At 
least the cost of supervision, labor, and 
facilities for the schoollunch program 
should come from tax funds. Operation 
should be on a nonprofit basis. 

3. Compulsory school laws make it 
impossible for many parents to use the 
facilities, labor, utilities, materials, and 
supplies available at home for preparing 
and serving lunches to their children at 
noon; therefore, the state has a responsi- 
bility for provision of funds to meet these 
costs. 

4. The facilities for school-lunch serv- 
ice should be adequate for efficient oper- 
ation and sound sanitary and safety prac- 
tices. 

5. Supervision at all levels is necessary 
to have efficiently operated school-lunch 
departments and to have programs with 
educational values. 

6. In-service training programs should 
be provided for, and participated in, by 
all school-lunch personnel. 

7. All school-lunch personnel should 
be employed in the same manner and on 
the same basis as other school personnel. 

8. All school-lunch personnel should 
have the ability to perform the service they 
are to render in the school program. 

9. Foods and beverages available in 
the schools should be only those which 
contribute to both the nutritional needs of 
the child and the development of desirable 
food habits. 
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10. The school-lunch program should 
make it possible for every child to have 
an adequate lunch. The lunch served 
should provide at least one-third of the 
child’s nutritive requirements for the day. 
Where deficiencies are apparent, additional 
foods should be provided. In cases where 
parents are not able to provide adequate 
lunches, it is the responsibility of the 
school and community to provide for such 
needs so that all children may be ade- 
quately fed. 

1l. The scheduling of the lunch period 
should be such that each child has suffi- 
cient time (at least 30 minutes) to eat 
lunch unhurriedly at school. 

12. The school lunch can and should 
be a regular part of each school program, 
offering nutritional and educational oppor- 
tunities for the school child as a functional, 
positive experience in his school day. 

18. The school has the responsibility of 
providing a good school-lunch environ- 
ment and of guiding its pupils in the de- 
velopment of desirable food habits. 

14. Teachers in the school can and 
should play an important part in the de- 
velopment and operation of the school- 
lunch as an integral part of the entire 
school program. In the classroom and 
school dining room, the teacher has direct 
contact with pupils and can guide the 
learning that will take place. 

15. School-lunch records should give a 
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GUIDANCE 


It is expected that each elementary 
and secondary school will offer a pro- 
gram of personal guidance to its stu- 
dents. This guidance will be both for- 
mal and informal and will take the 
form of vocational guidance, intellec- 
tual guidance, behavioral guidance, 
and follow-up counseling. 
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complete picture of the service rendered, 
Adequate records of equipment, supplies, 
food served, employees, income, ex. 
penditures, and patronage will serve as 
a check and control, protect personnel and 
funds, show the exact financial status of 
the program, and help eliminate waste. 

16. Each school must continually evalu- 
ate its own program in the light of pupil 
eed: 


s. 

17. All citizens need to understand the 
importance of school lunches to child 
health and education, be encouraged to 
evaluate the school food services, and 
to contribute to the improvement of these 
services. 

18. The same beliefs, policies, and 
standards which apply to regular day 
schools should apply to food service at 
educational camps and other extended 
school programs. 


Note to Section 5 


1Southern States Work Conference, R. L. 
Johns, ed., School Lunch Policies and Stand- 
ards (Tallahasee, Florida: State Department 
of Education, 1952), pp. 1-2. 


For related information, see: 


Federal Aid to Education 
School Administrator 


Informal Guidance 


The informal guidance program is а 
continuing one, with its foundation 
wherever students and teachers аге 
placed together in social or academic 
relationships. This is the type of guid- 
ance that is built on sympathetic and 
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warm human relationships between 
students and teachers. Students are 
assisted in solving life’s immediate 
problems as well as the situations and 
problems that will face them in the 
future. The informal guidance program 
is not planned, nor is it one in which 
a teacher may refer to reports, inven- 
tories, or records to assist him in deal- 
ing with a particular problem. The 
ability of a teacher to deal adequately 
with discipline problems, questions that 
students have, and problems of a per- 
sonal nature that arise at any time often 
determines the total effectiveness of an 
individual in his role as an educator. 


Formal Guidance 


The formal guidance program is 
planned to meet specific, identifiable 
needs of a student or a group of stu- 
dents at a particular time. This pro- 
gram is usually conducted in formal 
guidance classes, as part of a home- 
room program, in such subject-matter 
classes as homemaking, and in a one- 
to-one relationship with a_ highly 
trained professional guidance counselor 
employed by a school district for the 
direction and implementation of the 
district’s guidance program. The coun- 
selor has two basic responsibilities: (1) 
to deal with individual students as their 
needs arise, and (2) to supervise, 
establish, and give impetus to the for- 
mal classroom guidance program, 


Vocational Guidance 


One area of responsibility of the 
trained guidance counselor is voca- 
tional guidance. Here the counselor as- 
sists students in selecting vocational 
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goals, identifying requirements, advis- 
ing as to the students' aptitudes for his 
selected area, and assisting the students 
to become gainfully employed follow- 
ing graduation or to gain admittance to 
an institution of higher learning. 


Intellectual Guidance 


Students need a great deal of assist- 
ance in the area of course and program 
selection. A student and his parents are 
often quite unrealistic about the stu- 
dent's aptitude, ability, general interest, 
and drive, as these factors relate to 
course and program selection. This is 
therefore a major responsibility of the 
classroom teacher and the professional 
guidance counselor. The counselor must 
spend a great deal of time with the 
formal testing program, the interpreta- 
tion of this program to parents and 
students, evaluation of past academic 
performances, and the performance of 
clerical processes necessary to maintain 
adequate records for transcript and 
evaluation purposes. 


Behavioral Guidance 


Perhaps the most challenging and 
difficult part of the formal and infor- 
mal guidance program is the aspect that 
deals with the social relationships, emo- 
tional problems, and physical aspects 
of the student. Each chronological level 
of the child's development brings about 
new problems, questions, and changes 
in his relationships that are often con- 
fusing. Frequently he receives little as- 
sistance with these mystifying problems 
at home, and he looks to the school for 
his answers. Discipline problems can 
often be solved or avoided with ade- 
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quate guidance. However, a deep 
knowledge of child growth and devel- 
opment is necessary to begin to identify 
and solve the student's personal prob- 
lems that relate to human behavior. 


Follow-up Counseling 


One area of guidance that is often 
overlooked is referred to as follow-up 
guidance. This type of activity deals 
with students who have left school, 
either as drop-outs or graduates. The 
total guidance program can be strength- 
ened by the counselor studying the suc- 
cess, or lack of it, of the students who 
leave school and those who graduate. 
Through identification of these people's 
Strengths and weaknesses, the coun- 
selor can assist other students in many 
more positive ways. 

Paul B. Jacobsen defines guidance as 
the "high art of helping boys and girls 
to plan their own actions wisely, in the 
full light of all the facts they can 
muster about themselves and about the 
world in which they will work and 
live.” 1 Since the primary purpose of 
counseling then is to assist the individ- 
ual so that he can better solve his own 
problems, he suggests the following 
points for the counselor: 

1. Be a good listener: The individual 
bas a problem, and the counselor can- 


Section 7 
HEALTH SERVICES 
Health services offered by the school 


are preventive rather than prescriptive, 
These services are designed to develop 
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not help him if the individual is 
given an opportunity to talk out his 
problem. 

2. Help the individual find his prob- 
lem as soon as possible: Nothing is 
gained by having the individual use the 
counselor as a crutch or the counseling 
room as a loafing place. The individual 
must be helped to find his problem and _ 
to face it, not to run away from it. Refer 
cases that need referral. The counselor - 
should render all assistance possible, 
but he is only human and there will be 
many types of assistance that others 
are better able to deal with. The duty 
of the counselor here is to isolate, iden- 
tify, and then handle only those types 
of problems for which he is best suited. 

It is important for both teachers and. 
counselors to remember that guidance 
is a service that must be developed 
to fit the needs of students; students 
cannot be forced to fit into the guidance 
program. Thus it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the school continually to evalu- 
ate and modify its guidance program so 
it will meet the needs and challenges of 
the youth it serves. 


Note to Section 6 


1 Paul B. Jacobsen, The American Second- 
ary School (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall). 


in the pupils an understanding of the 
importance of protecting their health 
and a knowledge of the ways in which 
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their health can be protected. They in- 
clude preventing illness through physi- 
cal examinations and clinics as pre- 
scribed by the local school district and 
safeguarding the health of the child 
during his presence in the school. 


Medical Examinations 


Many schools provide medical ex- 
aminations designed to locate young- 
sters who should be referred to their 
family physician for one reason or an- 
other. Other schools request that the 
parents arrange for such а physical 
examination by their personal physi- 
cian. Whatever procedure is followed, 
it is not the usual goal of examinations 
to locate pupils who will be treated by 
the school. These examinations are de- 
signed to instill in pupils the impor- 
tance of regular examinations as a safe- 
guard to their health and to provide 
for correction of physical difficulties 
that impede the pupil’s school progress 
and should receive the attention of the 
family physician. 

An example of one type of physical 
examination form used by the family 
physician may be seen in Figure IX-1. 
An example of a form used to notify 
parents of the results of a school physi- 
cal examination may be seen in Figure 
IX-2. 


Dental Examinations 


Like physical examinations, dental 
examinations are intended to help the 
pupil who needs to be referred to his 
own dentist. They usually consist of a 
follow-up procedure to ascertain that 
the dental work has received appropri- 
ate attention. The goals of such exami- 
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nations are not only to protect the 
child's total health, but also to bring to 
his attention the importance of periodic 
dental examinations and corrective ac- 
tion. 


Health Records 


Health records are maintained on all 
pupils as a part of their cumulative rec- 
ords. Sometimes such records are kept 
separate from the academic records, but 
they usually contain references to rec- 
ords that exist pertaining to the indi- 
vidual child. Such records as those of 
special examinations by the psycholo- 
gist, specialists in remedial reading, 
speech therapy, dental, health, and 
other specialized services offered to the 
child may be included on the health 
records, 


Other Health Services 


Additional health services include 
checking vision and hearing as a basis 
for referral to a specialist should it be 
necessary. An example of a form used 
to report the results of a vision test to 
the child's parents is shown in Figure 
IX-3. This examination is undertaken 
also to aid teachers to understand any 
problems the child may have that affect 
his school work. Obviously, any de- 
ficiency that is noted should be re- 
ported to the teacher or teachers to 
whom the child is assigned so that nec- 
essary provisions may be taken within 
the classroom. 


Role of the Teacher 


Classroom teachers should be alert 
to signs that indicate a need for some 
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Figure IX-1. 


‘17 1G Ww e € € $ e 
асбе + e $ 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Physical Examination Record 


Should this child have any restrictions on play or physical educa» 
Ven о BL 
M 26, give тео — ———— —— — — — 


What other recommendations do you wish to make to the school 


Tuberculosis 
TB in associates m 
Whooping Cough „u... 
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Figure IX-2. 


А recent medical appraisal of your child.. 
school, indicates a condition of... 


We urge that your child be given immediate professional diagnosis and treatment. If, for any reason, 
ss teat, de eS ри Eme ste cep Po abe em вй of n 


"This notice does not exclude the from school, but does indicate our desire to cooperate with par- 
ents for the best interests of all children. а healthy child can be a learning child. 


You are requested to separt to the nurse (within two weeks if possible) what-has been done about the 


REPORT 
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Figure IX-3. 


Notice Regarding Vision Test 


‘Teacher's Name 
Pupil's Name: 


Dear Parents: 


The results of a vision screening done in school suggest that your child may have some 
* We recommend that the child have a complete eye examination in order to determine whether 
‘exists and, if so, the need for correction or care. 


Please ask the doctor to complete this form. We ask that you retum the 
И for any reason you cannot have thí examination performed within 2 weeks, please contact 
Remarks: 


1. Парова А... В. 

3. Visual acuity (а) Without Correction В 1 В. 
(b) WR Сатов иц. си... 

3. Are деше to be wom? Yes. 

4. If yes, indicate extent of use 
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type of physical examination or treat- 
ment. If teachers are sufficiently aware, 
they may refer pupils to the school 
nurse or school physician if there ap- 
pears to be some physical deficiency 
that should be investigated. 


Health and Safety Protection 


It is not unusual to include health 
and safety protection of pupils as a 
responsibility of the health services. 
The ill or injured child is ordinarily 


Section 8 
POLICE 


The role of the police department as an 
educational agency has been fairly well 
defined by its place in the community 
and its responsibility to the children of 
the community. The most common de- 
mands placed on the police are in the 
area of community and personal safety. 
Because of the knowledge and skills 
required to adequately instruct youth in 
this area, the police department officials 
make ideal resource people. Most de- 
partments willingly cooperate with the 
schools in providing this service. 


Programs Involving the Police 


The programs involving the police 
department generally fall into two spe- 
cific categories. 

Elementary Schools: 

1. Bicycle safety. 

2. Safety in walking to and from 
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provided for by the school nurse and, 
on occasion, by the school physician. 
Safety of children must also receive the 
attention of these important members 
of the school staff. 


For related information, see: 


Clinics, Medical and Dental 
Dental Hygienist 

School Dentist 

School Nurse 

School Physician 


school and supervision of the school 
safety patrol (a responsibility shared 
with school officials). 

3. Interpreting the policeman's re- 
sponsibility in providing for the safety 
of the family in the community. 

4. Describing the function of police 
in civil defense preparedness. 

Secondary Schools: 

l. Automobile safety, including co- 
operation in the driver-education pro- 
gram. 

2. Marine safety, involving the laws 
applicable to small-boat handling, usu- 
ally under the supervision of the ma- 
rine division of the local police. 

8. Interpreting laws relating to con- 
servation such as those pertaining to 
hunting and fishing. 

4. Interpreting local, state, and fed- 
eral statutes, applicable to all citizens, 
which make the community a safe 
place to live. 
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The Police as an Investigating 
Agency 


The relationship of the investigative 
role of the police to the school has 
been of serious concern to many local 
school districts. Crimes perpetrated in 
local communities have often led the 
police to suspect that school-age chil- 
dren are involved. Because the young 
people are in attendance at school dur- 
ing the day, police often find it con- 
venient to approach them at this time; 
a request from the police to question 
students during school hours may be 
made, 

A local policy regarding such ques- 
tioning becomes necessary in various 
situations. The major issue revolves 
around the school’s responsibility to 
cooperate with the police and the 
school’s responsibility for protecting the 
individual rights of the students. Al- 
though no policy can cover all individ- 
ual situations, the following points 
should be considered: 

l. Under no circumstances should 
police be allowed to use school facili- 
ties for investigatory purposes, unless 
the express consent of the parent has 
been given prior to the interrogation. 
This consent may be given in a written 
note to the school administrator from 
the parent, obtained by a police officer 
following his visit to the student's 
home, or by telephone contact between 
the school authority and the parent. 

2. During any interview between a 
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student and the police, a school official 
should be present to act in the stead 
of the child's parent and insure that 
none of the student's constitutional 
rights are violated by police investiga- 
tion. 

3. No child should be allowed to 
leave the school building for question- 
ing unless a warrant for his arrest has 
been served. 

4. If possible, all interviews between 
the student and police should be held 
away from the school plant with the 
child's parents present. It is the respon- 
sibility of school officials to recommend 
to and assist the police in implement- 
ing this final suggestion. 

It is the school's responsibility as a 
social agency to work with the local 
law-enforcement agencies to develop 
educational and recreational programs 
that will give children strong moral and 
spiritual values so that juvenile crime 
will diminish. However, except in emer- 
gency situations, the schools do not 
have the responsibility to conduct in- 
vestigative procedures. When student 
interviews or interrogations are vital to 
the solution of a crime, a well-planned 
policy, adopted by the board of edu- 
cation, will provide a reasonable frame- 
work in which the school and police 
may work. This type of policy will have 
greater acceptance and fewer problems 
will arise if it is planned cooperatively 
by the police, members of the commu- 
nity, school-board members, and school 
personnel. 
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Section 9 
TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation is now a major function 
of the operation of many schools. As 
such, it requires special attention in 
order that the greatest benefit will ac- 
crue from the dollars expended. The 
major objectives of a transportation 
program include the following: 

1. To furnish transportation to all 
pupils who, because of health or dis- 
tance from the school, require this serv- 
ice. 

2. To provide the safest possible 
transportation. 

3. To operate transportation effi- 
ciently and economically. 

4. To adapt transportation to the re- 
quirements of the instructional pro- 
gram. 

5. To maintain conditions on the 
busses that are conducive to the best 
interests of the mental moral, and 
physical well-being of the pupils. 

6. To promote a sympathetic public 
understanding of the entire transporta- 
tion program, including safety, effi- 
ciency, and standards of service. 


Bus Drivers 


With good reason, the bus driver has 
been called the “silent teacher.” His 
importance can not be overemphasized, 
for all efforts to insure safety, efficiency, 
and economy require his cooperation 
if they are to bear fruit. His influence 
extends beyond the routine driving 
function; his example often carries great 
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weight with the children, to whom he 
may teach, by precept, many of the 
qualities of good citizenship, including 
courtesy and respect for law and au- 
thority. Because of the importance of 
the driver's function, every effort must 
be made to recruit the best available 
people for the position. 

In the recruitment and selection 
process, the following points should be 
considered: 

1. Classification. Drivers of school 
transportation conveyances should be 
at least 21 years of age, with possible 
exceptions based on an individual’s ma- 
turity. As a general rule, all drivers 
must be within the active period of life 
—probably not more than 65 years of 
age, except in rare instances. 

2. Physical fitness. Each driver must 
be free from physical defects that 
would tend to lessen his ability to 
operate a vehicle safely under condi- 
tions incident to his particular route. 
Each year, every driver should pass a 
complete physical examination, the cost 
of which should be borne by the local 
school district. 

3. Required licenses. Each driver 
must have a valid license to operate 
a vehicle used for transporting people 
although various state regulations differ 
significantly in this particular area. 
However, each school district should 
establish its own driver test and require 
a potential driver to pass both written 
and road tests before he is employed. 
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4. Character. The driver must be of 
good moral character and thoroughly 
reliable. 

5. Custody of children. In view of 
the fact that transported children are, 
by the very nature of the situation, in 
the custody of the driver, all drivers of 
school transportation vehicles should 
be tactful in the management of chil- 
dren and have some knowledge of the 
social characteristics of the children 
for whom they are responsible. 


Driving Practices 


Safe driving requires that the driver 
observe the following practices at all 
times: 

1. Keep to the right of the center 
line of the highway. 

2. Pass overtaken vehicles on the 
left, but only after sounding the horn 
and only when the road ahead is clear 
enough to permit getting back to the 
right with a wide margin for safety. 

3. Never attempt to pass an over- 
taken vehicle at an intersection, on a 
curve, or approaching the crown of a 
hill. 

4. At intersections, be prepared to 
stop if a vehicle on an intersecting 
road is moving into the intersection. Do 
not try to take the right of way. 

5. Keep far enough back of the 
vehicle ahead to allow a safe braking 
distance in the event that the other 
vehicle makes a sudden stop. Sudden 
stops should also be avoided to pre- 
vent a collision by a following vehicle. 

6. Signal before making a turn, and 
further insure safety by looking to see 
whether a vehicle is approaching from 
the rear. Do not pull out from the curb 
until observing that all is clear, 

7. Always keep both hands on the 
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steering wheel and keep eyes on the 
road ahead while driving. Look be- 
hind before backing. 

8. Always stop before crossing rail- 
road tracks. After carefully looking in 
both directions and listening, proceed 
only if it is safe beyond any possible 
doubt, and then proceed in low gear; 
do not shift until all tracks have been 
cleared. 

9. Do not operate the bus with the 
clutch disengaged except when coming 
to a stop. 

10. See that no pupil is allowed to 
occupy any position that will interfere 
with the vision of the driver or his driv- 
ing. 

11. Always make a complete stop at 
highway intersections protected by 
"STOP" signs, and exercise the utmost 
care before proceeding. 

12. Do not leave the bus without first 
stopping the motor and setting the 
brakes. 

13. Never leave the bus when there 
are pupils in it. 

14. In case of accident or break- 
down, the driver may, if absolutely 
necessary, dispatch an older boy for 
help. 

15. The doors shall be closed at all 
times when the bus is in motion. 

16. Do not back the bus on school 
grounds or at loading or unloading 
stops without proper signals from an- 
other responsible adult. 

17. Never operate a school bus after 
drinking an alcoholic beverage. ; 

18. Do not fill gas tanks while pupils 
are in the bus. 

19. Maintain the fire extinguisher 
and first-aid equipment in first-class 
condition, and be familiar with the use 
of such equipment. 

20. Fill the gas tank completely be- 
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fore parking your bus after completing 
runs, thus maintaining the greatest pos- 
sible fuel supply in case of emergency. 


Speed 


Speed restrictions are imposed by the 
various cities and villages and by the 
State Traffic Commissions. School 
boards may also establish speed re- 
strictions affecting their own vehicles. 
School-bus drivers should conscien- 
tiously observe such regulations at all 
times and should operate at speeds that 
are reasonable in terms of prevailing 
road, traffic and weather conditions. 
Speed should be reduced at curves, 
blind crossings, crests of hills, in fog, 
or when vision is curtailed. 


Courtesy 


The school-bus driver should at all 
times be considerate and courteous to 
the motoring public. He should avoid 
stopping suddenly and always give rea- 
sonable warning before stopping. He 
should let the motorists pass rather 
than hold them up until the bus gets 
to the next stop. The driver should not 
stop his bus in the center of the road 
to prevent other vehicles from passing, 
and he should signal motorists to pass 
when it is safe to do so. By these and 
other acts of courtesy, the driver can 
help to maintain good relations with 
the motoring public. When such rela- 
tions prevail, the chance of acts en- 
dangering the children is greatly re- 
duced. As the teacher in the classroom 
needs to exemplify courtesy at all times, 
so the bus driver should be consistently 
courteous to motorists. By his example, 
he is teaching in a most effective way 
the children who ride with him. 
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Bus Stops 


The following law was first enacted 
in New York State in 1946. This or simi- 
lar laws in other states acts to safeguard 
pupils who must cross highways in get- 
ting to and from school busses. This 
vehicle and traffic law of New York 
now reads as follows: 


The driver of a vehicle overtaking or 
meeting an omnibus which has stopped 
for the purpose of receiving or discharging 
passengers, shall bring his vehicle to a 
complete stop, and keep it stationary until 
such omnibus shall resume motion, or until 
signaled by the driver to proceed, provided 
flashing red signal lights and signs desig- 
nating the omnibus as a school omnibus 
are displayed on such omnibus as required. 
The driver of such school bus, when dis- 
charging pupils who must cross the high- 
way or street, shall instruct such pupils 
to pass in front of the bus and the driver 
thereof shall keep such school bus halted 
with red signal lights flashing until such 
pupils have reached the opposite side of 
the highway or street. 


Observance by the driver of the fol- 
lowing practices will facilitate compli- 
ance with the school-bus passing law 
and otherwise safeguard children at 
loading stations: 

1. The driver shall give ample warn- 
ing before stopping by the timely ap- 
plication of the service brakes which 
actuate two amber flashing lights in 
front and two red flashing lights in the 
rear. 

2. The driver shall not open the door 
of the school bus until he observes that 
the road is clear and that no danger 
exists. He may, however, “crack” the 
door sufficiently to actuate the flashing 
red signal lights. 

3. The driver shall see that each 
pupil who must cross the highway does 
not do so until he has given the signal. 
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He should take particular care to in- 
sure that pupils are not stranded on 
“islands” in the case of divided high- 
ways. After the pupil has received the 
signal to cross the highway, he should 
be constantly alert to the traffic situa- 
tion. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that each child is his own best 
protector, 

4. Pupils crossing the highway shall 
pass in front of the school bus and 
at least ten to twelve feet ahead of it. 
Care must be taken to make sure that 
these pupils do not step out on the 
road beyond a point protected by the 
bus until the school bus driver gives 
the signal for them to cross the high- 
way. 

5. The bus driver shall carefully ob- 
serve the number of pupils getting off 
the bus and account for the safety of 
all these pupils before proceeding with 
the bus. 


Seating 


The suitability of seating arrange- 
ments has a bearing on health, safety, 
and behavior. Although standees are 
permitted on a limited basis, every ef- 
fort should be made to provide a seat 
for each pupil. Students standing in the 
aisles are much more likely to sustain 
injuries than are those who have seats. 


Loading and Unloading 


Upon entering the school bus, chil- 
dren should be seated and the door 
must be closed before the bus is started. 
Children should be ordered to remain 
seated until the bus has come to a stop, 
then the door may be opened. Chil- 
dren crossing the street are to be in- 
structed to cross in front of the bus, 
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and only upon a signal from the driver. 
It is the driver's responsibility to check 
for moving traffic before signaling the 
children to cross. The bus is to remain 
standing with the lights flashing until 
all children are safely across, 


Pupil Management 


The objective of pupil management 
is to secure desirable behavior on the 
part of all pupils riding the bus. Prob- 
ably no other single factor has a more 
direct affect on pupil behavior than has 
the personality of the driver. A sense 
of humor and a liking for children are 
most helpful. The driver should believe 
in and practice impartiality and fair- 
ness to all, with special privileges for 
none. A driver who consistently dem- 
onstrates his devotion to duty will find 
that his pupil passengers more readily 
meet their obligations. 

Clearly understood and well-enforced 
rules are useful in pupil management. 
Typical of such rules are the following: 

1. The last pupils to leave shall use 
seats in the rear of the bus. 

2. No food shall be eaten on the bus. 

3. Pupils shall not extend arms or 
other parts of the body out of the win- 
dow. 

4. Nothing shall be thrown in the bus 
or out of the windows. 

5. Pupils shall not change seats while 
the bus is in motion. 

6. Standees shall stay to the rear of 
the white marker line while the bus is 
in motion. А 

Parental support is important іп 
pupil management. Misunderstandings 
of school policy and misrepresentations 
by children may lead to negative paren- 
tal attitudes that are very harmful to 
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pupil behavior. In such cases, a proper 
relationship between the staff and the 
parents will be effective in promoting 
a more constructive attitude. Most 
parents whose normal attitude might 
be termed “passive” will give effective 
assistance if it is courteously solicited. 

Behavior problems may develop in 
spite of all efforts to avoid them. The 
following steps may be taken upon 
written report to the principal: 

1. A conference is held between the 
pupil and the principal. 

2. The parent is approached in writ- 
ing for assistance. 

3. Transportation privileges аге 
withdrawn pending an agreement on 
corrective action to be taken. However, 
pupils must never be put off a bus en 
route for behavior problems. 


Conduct and Safety 


Pupils should consider the use of 
school busses a privilege, and they 
should observe the following regula- 
tions, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: 

l. All riders shall conduct them- 
selves as ladies and gentlemen at all 
times, 

2. Be on time for the bus. On days 
when road conditions are bad, how- 
ever, do not expect the bus to be ex- 
actly on time. 

3. Wait in an orderly line off the 
highway, and do not damage or destroy 
private property. 

4. Take a seat in the bus without 
disturbing other passengers; remain 
seated while bus is moving. 

5. Obey the drivers suggestions 
promptly. 

6. Remember that loud talking or 
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laughing or unnecessary confusion can 
momentarily divert the bus driver's at- 
tention and may result in a serious acci- 
dent. 

7. Help keep your school bus clean 
and sanitary. 

8. Be courteous to fellow students 
and to the bus driver. Remember, we 
are all working for health and safety. 

9. Treat school-bus equipment as 
you would treat the valuable property 
and possessions in your own home. 

10. There should be no smoking on a 
school bus by anyone at any time. 

ll. No one should run toward a 
school bus while it is in motion. 

The cooperation of parents and stu- 
dents is needed to maintain proper con- 
duct at bus stops and on the school 
busses. School authorities may suspend 
the student from the privilege of riding 
on the bus because of disorderly con- 
duct. In that event, it becomes the 
responsibility of the parents to see that 
the child gets to school. 


Health 


The time the children spend on 
school busses may make a contribution 
to good health if all pertinent factors 
are given due consideration and atten- 
tion. Cleanliness is an important factor. 
The interior of the bus should be kept 
in a sanitary condition at all times. This 
will require daily sweeping, plus peri- 
odical mopping and washing of interior 
and exterior surfaces. A clean bus pro- 
vides healthful surroundings and pro- 
motes pupil pride in the vehicle and 
the school To a surprising degree, 
schools are judged by the appearance 
of the busses that serve them. 

Drivers are responsible for proper 
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ventilation and temperature control. It 
is important to avoid overheating while 
children are wearing heavy clothing in 
winter time. By suitably preheating 
busses before each trip, an even inside 
temperature can be maintained over 
the entire route period. 


Emergency Drills on School Busses 


The emergency drills on school 
busses should include practice and 
instruction in the location, use, and 
operation of the emergency door, fire 
extinguishers, axe, first-aid equipment, 
and windows as a means of escape in 
case of fire or accident. Drills should 
include emergency situations that 
might arise from both fire and accident. 
They should be conducted by a mem- 
ber of the transportation department or 
school principal. A minimum of three 
such emergency drills should be held 
on each school bus during the year, 
(No emergency drills should be con- 
ducted when busses are en route. ) 


Accidents 


In spite of all precautions, the possi- 
bility of accidents cannot be entirely 
eliminated. The following procedures 
should be followed by bus drivers in 
case of accident: 

1. Stop and turn off the ignition. 

2. Keep calm and never lose your 
temper. Do not argue or try to place 
the blame for the accident, 

3, Set out flares at once, 

4. Make pupils as safe and comfort- 
able as possible, moving them to an- 
other location if necessary. 

5. Under no condition allow children 
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to proceed home by begging rides or 
walking long distances. 

6. If necessary, send a responsible 
male pupil for the type of help needed. 

7. Notify school officials and the 
state police. 

8. Get license number and other per- 
tinent information about all vehicles 
involved, 

9. Get the names and addresses of all 
persons involved in the accident and of 
all witnesses. 

In accidents involving injury, the fol- 
lowing procedures should be observed: 

1. Do not move injured persons un- 
less absolutely necessary, and then only 
when the extent of the injury has been 
determined and such movement is 
deemed safe. 

2. Keep onlookers away from the in- 
jured. 

3. Keep injured persons lying down 
to prevent fainting and shock. 

4. Give first attention to persons who 
appear to have stopped breathing or 
who are bleeding excessively. 

5. Keep the patient warm, make him 
comfortable and promote his ease of 
mind in any way possible. 

6. Send a responsible person to call 
a physician or ambulance, giving infor- 
mation concerning location of the acci- 
dent and the injured person, the nature 
and possible extent of injuries, the sup- 
Plies available at the scene of the acci- 
dent, and what first aid is being given. 

7. Avoid allowing the patient to see 
his own injury. 


First-Aid 


The first-aid kit should be mounted in 
an easily accessible position at the front 
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of the bus. It should contain the fol- 
lowing items: 


lpkg. (24) 1" adhesive compress, 
waterproof 

1 pkg. (25) 2" X 2” sterile pads 

4 pkgs. Bandages, 1%” X 10 
yards 

3 pkgs. Bandages, 3" X 10 yards 

2 pkgs. Triangular bandage, 40” 
(with two safety pins) 

4 pkgs. Eye dressing packet—l 
unit size 

1 roll 2” X 5 yards adhesive 

1 pkg. (12) Ammonia inhalants (am- 
pules) 

1 bottle Antiseptic, with applica- 
tor 

leach Scissors and forceps 

2 pkgs. Bass wood splints 

2 tubes Burn jelly—1 oz. tubes 

1 pkg. 1 oz. cotton 


First aid equipment should be in- 
spected regularly by the school nurse 
or other qualified person, and materials 
should be replaced periodically, Every 
school-bus first-aid kit should include 
the Red Cross Handbook. 

Drivers should take a Red Cross 
course in first aid, be thoroughly fam- 
iliar with the contents of the Red Cross 
Handbook, and know how to use the 
equipment of the first-aid kit. They 
should have a review of first-aid proce- 
dures every school semester by school 
physician, school nurse, or qualified 
Red Cross first-aid instructor. 


Special Regulations 


The special regulations outlined be- 
low extend many of the rules and regu- 
lations previously indicated: 

1. Drivers will not leave their bus 
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when the engine is running or when 
children are on the bus. 

2. As a warning to motorists ap- 
proaching from either direction, drivers 
are required to “crack” the handle con- 
trolling the entrance door approxi- 
mately 100 feet before the next stop. 
This will activate the automatic flasher 
indicating a stop ahead. 

3. When crossing railroad tracks, 
after making a full stop, release but do 
not open the entrance door. This ac- 
tion will help to prevent jamming of 
the door in an emergency. 

4. Busses will not back up unless 
there is adequate supervision to guide 
them. 

5. One bus will not pass another 
bus operating in the same direction on 
School drives until signaled to do so 
by the driver of the first unit. 

6. Drivers are not to exchange 
busses on runs unless authorized to do 
so by the transportation supervisor. 

7. Bus doors shall be closed at all 
times while a bus is in motion. Busses 
are not to move until the door is closed 
and the passengers are seated. Standees 
must remain behind the driver, and at 
no time will pupils stand in the stair- 
well. 

8. Persons other than regular pupils, 
teachers, school officials, or employees 
of the school district are not permitted 
to ride busses without written approval 
by school authorities. 

9. Drivers are not to appoint moni- 
tors for bus duty. 

10. No smoking while children are 
present. 

ll. Drivers shall maintain stops as 
shown on schedule. Additions or dele- 
tions will not be tolerated. 
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12. Drivers shall take instructions 
from authorized supervisory personnel 
only. 

The school-bus driver is responsible 
for the safe condition and safety equip- 
ment of the vehicle, including tires, 
steering mechanism, clutch, battery, 
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lights, brakes, windshield wipers, de- 
frosters, windows, rear-vision mirror, 
driver's seat, emergency door, fire ex- 
tinguisher, first-aid kit, hand axe, 
heater, chains, flares, and necessary 
tools. 
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Child Growth and Development 


1. Child Growth and Development ..... 
2, Developmental Tasks .............. 
3. Discipline and Control ........... 
4. Individualization of Instruction .. 

5. Juvenile Delinquency ........ 

6. Maturational Factors .... 

7. Motivation 

8. Readiness 

9. Reading Levels 
10. Whole-Child Concept 


Section 1 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


During the last two or three decades, 
educators have become convinced that 
effective teaching and learning are best 
carried out when the various growth 
patterns of the individual are recog- 
nized. Within these total patterns of 
growth, there are aspects concerned 
‘with the physical, social, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and moral growth that de- 
mand the attention of the educator. 
Growth and development are different 
for each individual, and various aspects 


may develop at differing rates in the 
same individual. However, certain gen- 
eralizations that have been developed 
give a picture of what may be expected 
from most children as they progres- 
sively mature. | 
Educators, psychologists, physicians, 
and other interested persons, have 
studied children over a period of many 
years and recognized as a result of 
these studies, certain prevalent pat- 
terns, "These patterns have been used 
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to plan programs involving learning ex- 
periences suitable to the child's ma- 
turity and his level in the school pro- 
gram. 

Since it is known that children de- 
velop at varying rates, children who 
mature more or less rapidly than would 
be expected must be provided with ex- 
periences suitable to their own rate of 
growth and development. This leads to 
the need to differentiate programs and 
instruction at each grade level. The 
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varying characteristics and needs of 
pupils thus can be provided for as they 
develop; and this development may be 
used as a basis for stimulating interest 
and desire to learn. 

Figures X-l through X-8 indicate 
characteristics and needs of children as 
they develop from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. Different children will, 
of course, arrive at a given point at a 
different time. 


Figure X-1. 


Physical 
1. Are 40 to 53 


Social 
1. Accuse adults of 


inches tall. (An- being too bossy, 
nual average too strict, not 
growth, two to fair, and resist 
three inches.) adult control. 


2. Are still physi- 


Suave Nelly cons 
cally dependent, E ен 


petitive, inde- 
pendent, and self- 
assertive. 


3, Dentition is ir- 3, Are more inter- 


regular; have ested in peer 
baby, permanent, groups than in 
and missing teeth, family groups, 
4, Exhibit extreme 4. Are very social. 
motor activity; Like Mode and 
emphasis in mus- play with others, 
cular activity is but are begin- 
on speed and en- ning to be selec- 
ergy. tive of friends, 


5. Girls mature faster 


5. in t 
than boys, Вей D бое 


CHARACTERISTICS: PRIMARY GRADES 


(Ages 5 through 8) 
(Grades K through 3) 


group loyalty, “ 
kids loyalty, “us 


Emotional Intellectual 


1. Are actually d 
frightened by 
certain events or 
by the associa- 
tions recalled by 
such events, 


2. Are alternately 
aggressive and 
sympathetic, 


Are interested in 
free dramatic 
play. 


. Are not interested 
in attitudes or 
opinions, some- 


thing “is” or 
“isn’t.” 


. At six, tend to re- 
verse letters such 
as "b" and "d"; to 
reverse meanings 
such as "come 
and "go"; to 
substitute words 
of same general 
appearance. 


. Begin independ- 
ent use of books. 


. Boys quarrel and 
use more physi- 
cal force than 
girls. 


- Girls show more 
fear than boys. 


. Begin to like sim- 
ple games, such as 
dominoes an 
“Old Maid. 


5. Show fear of be- 
ing alone. 


(See: 1] 


CHANAGTENISTICS: Paotany Grapes 


( 5 8 
e e note 


10. Want love and 
affection from 
adults, 
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Physical 


l. For adequate 
sleep: ten to 
twelve hours. 


Figure X-l (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: PRIMARY GRADES 


(Ages 5 through 8) 
(Grades K through 3) 


Social Emotional 


. Style of clothing, 
activities, lan- 
guage, and ideas 
are set by the 
group and are 
followed slavishly 
by its members. 


. Tell secrets, set 


up whispering 
and giggling 
campaigns. 


. Vacillate between 


working toward 
common end and 
intense personal 
rivalry. 


. Want group ac- 


ceptance so much 
that they will 
ignore behavior 
codes set up by 
adults. 
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Intellectual 


. Like nature and 


the fanciful. 


. Like to experi- 


ment. 


. Like to play house 


(both sexes). 


. Like rhymes, 


riddles, simple 
conundrums, 


. Not particularly 


interested in team 
games. 


. Prefer funny 


movies with chil- 
dren and animal 
characters. 


Figure X-2, 


NEEDS: PRIMARY GRADES 


(Ages Š through 8) 
(Grades K through 3) 


Social Emotional 


. For help in ac- l. For a teacher in 
quiring com- role of auxiliary 
petence and skill parent, 
in coping with 
thing or situation 
that is feared. 


. Show a marked 


interest in num- 


bers. 


Intellectual 


. For activities that 


require short at- 
tention span. 
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Physical 


. For care of baby 
teeth, for treat- 
ment of cavities, 
for care of molars 
as permanent 
teeth. 
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Figure X-2 (cont.). 


NEEDS: PRIMARY GRADES 


(Ages 5 through 8) 
(Grades K through 3) 


Social 


Emotional 


Intellectual 


. For girls, to have 


play identifying 
with mother roles; 
for boys, to have 
rough games. 


2. For confidence in 
adults. 


. For frequent 
periods of rest 
and relaxation. 


. For gross mus- 
cular activity: 
active play, 
climbing 
apparatus, walk- 
ing on all fours. 


. For prestige in 


group; size and 
skill are impor- 
tant factors. 


. To do what 


others in own age 
group do (dress, 
conduct), even to 
point of weaken- 
ing rigidly estab- 
lished codes. 


. For guidance in 
eating. 


. To feel that they 


are making a con- 
tribution to the 
group. 


. For having 
"handedness" 
recognized. 


. To feel that they 


belong to the 
group. 


. For feeling of 
accomplishment, 
completion. 


. For independ- 
ence, 


. For legitimate 
outlets for ex- 


pressing emotions. 


. For love and 
affection. 


. For large play 
space. 


. For learning to 
use own towel 
and glass, to keep 
objects out of 
mouth. 


. To gain skills in 
personal care. 


. For personal in- 
terest, approval, 
and reassurance 
from adults and 


peers. 


. For basing most 


learning on direct 
experience. 


. For broadening 


experiences which 
will build vocabu- 
lary requisite for 
reading readiness. 


. For free conversa- 


tion. 


. For gain in articu- 


lation through 
telling stories and 
riddles. 


. For learning ex- 


periences from 
things which 
touch their lives, 
such as home, 
stores, churches, 
post office, pets. 


. For learning 


through motor 
and manipulative 
activity, rather 
than abstract 
learning. 


. To identify with 


peers. 


. For unstructured 
situations and use 
of materials; for 
freedom from 
highly organized 
situations. 


. For relating for- 


mal instruction 
and real-life ex- 
periences on their 
level. 


. For prevention of 
childhood dis- 
eases: measles, 
mumps, chicken 
pox; for pro- 
longed convales- 
cence if con- 
tracted 


. To recognize 


difference 
between own and 
others’ property. 


. To avoid humilia- 
tion and shame. 


. For things which 


can be taken apart 
and put together, 
like Tinker-Toys; 
for toys that run, 
like scooters and 
trains. 
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Figure X-2 (cont.). 


NEEDS: Primary GRADES 


(Ages 5 through 8) 
(Grades K through 3) 


Social Emotional Intellectual 


10. For relaxation 10. To recognize own 10. To be freed from 10. For variety in 
from tension dur- role in relation to a lasting feeling learning experi- 
ing eating others. of guilt for ences and activi- 
periods. “lying” and tak- ties. 

ing others’ things. 

11. For sympathetic 11. To work in small 11. To be free from . To count and to 

understanding of groups. nagging. comprehend value 


lack of muscular of common coins. 
coordination. 


12. For waiting until . To feel important 12. To discriminate 


proper eye, hand and unique by between truth and 
coordinations are having specific fancy. 

achieved; for tasks. 

postponing read- 

ing and small- 

muscle activities. 

13. To know how to 18. To recognize and 13. To dramatize 
dress appropri- be able to cope where direct ex- 
ately for weather. with safety perience is not 

hazards. possible. 


To recognize . To relate personal 
existence of fears experiences to the 
and get help in group. 

working them 

out. 


Figure X3. 


CHARACTERISTICS: INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(Ages 9 through 11) 
(Grades 4 through 6) 
Physical Social Emotional Intellectual 


1. Are extremely 1. Act and dress like 1. Are embarrassed 1, Are always in a 
active, the rest of the in showing affec- hurry to do things 
gang. tion toward of interest to 
parents in front them. 
of peers. 


2. Are normally 2. Are ready fora 2. Are influenced by 2. Are becoming 
sturdy and widening of social parental praise. concerned about 
healthy and rela- contacts, what other people 
tively free from think. 
disease. 


8, Are “picky” 3. Belittle adult 3. Are self-con- . Are beginning to 
about their food, authority by scious about sex- recognize the 
but eat a great showing they can ual development. value of money. 
deal. "get away" with 

antisocial acts. 
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Physical 


4, Boys show a simi- 
lar increase about 
two years later. 


5. By twelve, boys 
have over half 
their adult 
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4. 


5. 
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Figure X-3 (cont.). 


(Ages 9 through 11) 
(Grades 4 through 6) 


Social 


Boys at nine 
either think girls 
are a nuisance or 
are not concerned 
about them. 


By twelve, boys 5. 


are beginning to 
be interested in 


weight and are girls. ing family plans. 
approaching their 
adult height. 
6. Girls increase 6. Careless about . Find satisfaction 6. Are rapidly learn- 


steadily in physi- 
cal skills up to 
eleven, after 
which skill re- 


7. Girls usually do 


d. 


personal appear- 
ance, 


Girls become 


strength tempo- 
rarily ceases in 
girls from eleven 
to thirteen, 


reliance, inde- 
pendence, and 
self-government, 


9. Interested in ac- 
tive, competitive 
games which re- 
quire motor skill. 


. Have keen sense 9. 


of right and 
wrong, 


Emotional 


4, Assume a feeling 


of martyrdom 
with siblings. 


Enjoy being rec- 
ognized as par- 
ticipants in mak- 


in participation in 
community activi- 


ties. 


“crushes,” 


Seek love objects 
outside their fam- 


ilies; “hero wor- 
ship.” 


4. 


7. Gain satisfaction 7, 


not have as much "tomboyish." from their ability eleven and twelve, 
physical strength to achieve. they become inter- 
and stamina as ested in team 
boys. games. 

8. Growth in 8. Grow in self- 8. May have sudden 8. Attend movies fre- 


9. 


. Are learning and 


Intellectual 


Are becoming 
more concerned 
with the real than 
the purely fanci- 
ful, 


using the skills of 
problem-solving. 


ing to generalize 
and to make de- 
ductions, 


As they approach 


quently and like 
adventure pic- 
tures, 


Become interested 
in factual infor- 
mation about the 
history of race and 
world. 


10. Make erratic 
choices of foods. 


10. 


Take part in fool- 10. 


ish capers, silly 
acting, guffawing, 
devising secret 
codes, rough- 
housing, and 
practical jokes. 


Show fewer fears 


than six to eight. 


10. 


Begin to use refer- 
ence books. 


Boys like adven- 
ture stories; girls 
like stories with 
older girls as 
heroines, 


Show more loy- 11. 
alty to their team 
and peers, 


1. 


Want some social 
approval from 
adults, 


11. More easily 11. 
fatigued after 
physical activity. 
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Figure X-3 (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(Ages 9 through 11) 
(Grades 4 through 6) 


Physical Social Emotional Intellectual 
12. Small hand 12. Want to be or 12. Strongly con- 12. Chiefly interested 
muscles develop. are members of a cerned over in displaying own 
school group. group recognition individual skills; 
and approbation. little interest in 
team games, 
18. Speed, steadiness 13. Want to show 13. Draw conclusions 
of movement, and their independ- from what they 
accuracy improve ence. see, 
as age increases, 
14. Rapid muscle 14. Like active 
growth and un- games: cops and 
usual lengthening robbers, follow 
of legs affect co- the leader, flying 
ordination and kites. 
posture. 
15. The girls show a 15. Like learning ex- 
sharp increase in perience con- 
both height and cerned with pets. 
weight. 
16. Until tenth or 16. Like to make own 
eleventh year, scooters, trucks, 
boys are likely to and cars, 
be taller and 
heavier than girls. 
17. Make collections 
of almost any- 
thing. 


18. Prefer radio pro- 
grams of adven- 
ture, comedy, 
variety, and 
drama. 


19. Read comics 
avidly. 


Figure X-4. 


NEEDS: INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Social Emotional Intellectual 
. For adequate . For adjustment to 1. For a chance to 1. For an opportu- 
creativity in opposite sex make decisions nity to solve 
thythms, through working and face conse- problems. 
in a complemen- quences for mis- 
tary manner, takes, 


2. For careful eye 2. For companion- . For adjustment 2. For developing 


[Sec: 1] 


Physical 
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Figure X-4 (cont.). 


examination at 
age ten. 


3. For correction of 
posture. 


NEEDS: INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


4. For different 
kinds of play for 
both sexes. 


“ 


For frequent 
change of activity 
to avoid fatigue. 


6. For independence 
in caring for per- 
sonal and health 
needs, 

7. For physical 
activity involving 
more muscle con- 
trol. 


8. For plenty of 
opportunity and 
stimulation to im- 
prove and display 
motor abilities, 


9. For strenuous 
physical activity 
with supervision. 


10. For ten to eleven 
hours sleep and 
adequate nutri- 

tion. 


Social Emotional 
ship with chil- to approaching healthy attitudes 
dren of own age. adolescence. toward family, 
groups, public 
property, and 
personal appear- 
ance, 

8. To develop good 3. For adjustment to 3. For knowledge 
spectatorship and opposite sex. and vocabulary 
sportsmanship. in adjusting to 

adolescence. 

4, For freedom in 4. For living in a 4, For opportunity to 
seeking com- world of fantasy study nature and 
panionship. built around real make collections. 

objects and per- 
sons, 


5. For group secu- 


rity and solidarity. 


6. For harmonizing 

conflicting loyal- 

ties and stand- 
ards, 

7. For more mature 
program with 
wider social con- 
tacts—cubbing, 
scouting, camp- 
ing. 

8. For organized 
games, 


9. For participation 


in family affairs— 


budget-making, 
outings, gather- 
ings. 

10, For showing 
independence. 


11. For social danc- 
ing. 

12. To act and dress 
like rest of gang. 

18. To have different 

kinds of play for 

both sexes. 


. For recognition 


of individual 
shortcomings and 
adjustment to 
them. 


5. For study of 
nutrition, 


. For understand- 


To achieve. 


ing and sympathy 
from adults. 


. To earn money 


for special wants, 


and to have guid- 


ance in spending. 


9. To own pets. 


6. For the kind of 
information found 
in cubbing, scout- 
ing, and camping. 
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m 


to 


Ф 


e 


e 


8 


9 


10. 


Physical 


. Allergies are 


fairly common. 


. Appetite vora- 


cious or “picky.” 


. Between-meal 


munching com- 
mon. 


Changes in vas- 
omotor system 
make blushing 


common. 


. Early adolescence 
is ordinarily a 
period of good 
health. 


. Eruption of per- 
manent teeth is 
completed, except 
for wisdom teeth. 


. Girls reach sexual 
maturity one or 
two years earlier 
than boys. 


. Indicate uncer- 
tainty with re- 
spect to bodies 
through self-con- 
Sciousness, eccen- 
tricities in posture 
and gait. 

. Individual chil- 
dren reach adoles- 
cence at different 
times and grow at 
different rates. 


Organic develop- 
ment is not steady 
and may result in 
such uncoordi- 
nated behavior as 
nail-biting and 
stammering. 


Figure X-5. 


CHARACTERISTICS: JUNIOR HIGH 


(Ages 12 through 14) 
(Grades 7 through 9) 


Social 


1. Act ashamed of 1 


home and family. 


2. Are apt to copy 2. 


less desirable 
adult behaviors. 


3, Are careless in 8. 


language and 
work, 


4. Are slavish to 4. 


gangs. 


6. Become more able 6. 


to cooperate with 
others, 


7. Camouflage feel- 7. 


ings toward 
family. 


8. Display fads and З. 


extremes in dress, 


speech, handwrit- 
ing, mannerisms. 


9. Old rivalries be- 9. 


tween siblings 
flare up again. 


10. Participate in 10. 


rituals. 


Emotional 


Anxiety neurosis 1. 


is relatively fre- 
quent. 


Are less respon- 2. 


sible, due to fear 
of failure. 


Are тооду. 8. 


Are unstable and 4. 


restless. 


. Assert themselves 5. 


better as individ- 
uals, 


Become unusually 6. 


confidential at 
times. 


Boys are troubled 7. 


when they mani- 
fest effeminate 
characteristics. 


Evidence anxiety 8. 


and conflict over 
appearance of 
secondary sex 
characteristics. 


Evidence feelings 9. 


of persecution. 


Evidence strong 10. 


superstitions. 


[Div. X] 


Intellectual 


Are beginning to 
think of economic 
independence 
and future plans. 


Are inclined to 
ignore adult help 
in planning. 

Are intrigued by 
mechanical 
gadgets. 


At war with time, 
never begin things 
soon enough. 


Attention is easily 
distracted: flit 
from subject to 
subject, have diffi- 
culty in concen- 
trating. 

Creative powers 
scem to waver. 


Enjoy manipula- 
tion of concrete 
materials. 


Expend much 
energy in fan- 
tasies. 


Experience steady 
widening and 
deepening of 
capacity to thi 
and reason. 

Have less energy 
to put into lessons, 
due to rapid 
physical growth. 


[Sec: 1] 


Physical 
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Figure X-5 (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: JUNIOR HicuH 


(Ages 12 through 14) 
(Grades 7 through 9) 


Social 


Emotional 


Intellectual 


11. Rapid physical 
growth often re- 
sults in awkward- 
ness. 


12. Serious lack of 
balance between 
bones, muscle, 
heart, and lungs. 


18. The average girl 
is likely to be 
taller, heavier, 
and more devel- 
oped physically, 
mentally, and 
socially than the 
average boy of 
the same age. 


14. Tire easily but 
are reluctant to 
admit it. 


11. Play in boy-girl 
groups; boys more 
reluctant than 
girls. 


12. Play in organized 
groups. 


13. Resent teasing 
and criticism of 
friends. 


14. Show drastic be- 
havior: daring, 
aggressive, criti- 
cal, boisterous, 
argumentive, 
rough-and-ready, 
defiant, leave 
home, less obedi- 
ent, rebellious, or 
docile to family. 


11. Feel inadequate 
if maturation 
differs from group 
average. 


12. Feel keen pres- 
sure to succeed 
and may even use 
dishonest methods 
to win recogni- 
tion. 


18. Have crushes. 


14. Have new inward- 
looking interest in 
their own bodies 
and personalities. 


15. Show extreme 
devotion to a par- 
ticular boy or girl 
friend, but are 
likely to transfer 
the devotion to a 
new friend over- 
night. 


16. Try many new 
experiences. 


15. Overt homosexual 
practices are com- 
mon for boys, rare 
for girls. 


Ill. و‎ M 


16. Resort to fan- 


tasies. 


17. Withdraw from 
family. 


17. Show concern 


over "future." 


1l. Individuals who 


. Interest in ab- 


depart to any 
marked degree 
from average in 
development 
make little prog- 
ress in school. 


stractions is at a 
low ebb. 


. Interpret criticism 


of teachers as per- 
sonal feelings 
against them. 
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Figure X-5 (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: Junior HIGH 


(Ages 12 through 14) 
(Grades 7 through 9) 


Social 


Emotional 


18. орко is 


in 
conversation, 


19. Spend more time 


alone, 


20. Start to devaluate 


parents and turn 
to other adults, 


Figure X-6. 


Neeps: Junior Нісн 


(Ages 12 through 14) 


(Grades 7 through 9) 


[Div. X] 


Intellectual 


Intellectual 


Social Emotional 

1, For adequate 1. For acceptance l. For more under- 
nutrition, and approval of standing of cul- 

peers. tural heritage. 

2. For adequate 2. For intense 2. For security in 
rest; usually re- the orientation to 
quire eight to ten adult modes of 
hours sleep. behavior. 

3. For exercise and 3. To belong to 8. For understand- 
activity, prefer- gangs to which ing of vacillating 
ably in open air. may give affections. 

loyalty. 


4. For organized 


4. To define role in 


4. To achieve self- 
directio: 


1, For accurate 
physiological 
information 
regarding gro’ 
processes and 
sexual develop- 
ment. 


2. For channels 


through which to 
make constructive 
use of natural 
energy, vivacity, 
and imagination. 


3. For guidance in 


how to study, 
how to plan a 
day's activity. 


4. For indirect guid- 


ance by adults. 


5. To begin to earn 5. For information 


physical-educa- group; for status. n. 
tion program. j 
5. For regular physi- 5. To emancipate 

cal and dental selves from пи f their 

check-up and family. ome "aud 

correction of 

defects. 

6. To exchange M 6. To have experi- 

experiences an ences of succes: 
to share knowl- асуд 


edge with close 
friends, 


on how to go 
about finding а 


job. 


6. For more concrete 


illustrations; to 
learn by handling, 
doing, observing. 
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Figure X-6 (cont.). 


Neeps: Junior Нісн 


(Ages 12 through 14) 
(Grades 7 through 9) 


Physical Social Emotional Intellectual 
7. To have security 7. To protect indi- . For more share in 
of home and vidual integrity. planning. 
understanding 
adults, 


8. To reconcile inner 
strivings with 
reality. 


8. For more time to 
complete jobs. 


9. To relieve feelings 
of guilt concern- 


ing thoughts ences and respon- 
about physiologi- sibilities, 
cal changes. 


and appreciations. 


. To widen interest 10. 


11. To develop 


9. For recognition of 
individual differ- 


For training for a 
job or career. 


powers of concen- 
tration, to in- 
crease attention 
span. 


Figure X-7. 


CHARACTERISTICS: SENIOR HIGH 


(Ages 15 through 17) 
(Grades 10 through 12) 


Physical 


1. Adult height is 
reached by boys 
about 18 years 
and by girls at 
about 16 years. 


. Approach adult 
posture, 


3. Are nervously 
overactive. 


4. Are susceptible to 
health conditions 
caused by food 
deficiencies. 


Social 


1, Are more coopera- 
tive. 


2. Attempt to attract 
attention by 
bizarre actions 
and dress, 


3. Begin to accept 
more responsi- 
bility. 


4, Begin to enjoy 
spectator activi- 
ties, such as visit- 
ing and going to 
lectures. 


Emotional 


1. Are developing an 
interest in oppo- 
site sex. 


2. Boys use physical 
means of retalia- 
tion when angry. 


3. Common sources 
of anxiety are 
feelings of guilt 
and inadequacy. 

4. Develop convic- 
tions for ideals. 


Intellectual 


1, Become more 
creative, imagina- 
tive, and more 
precise in work. 


2. Develop a na- 
tional and even 
international 
loyalty. 

3. Develop fewer 


and deeper inter- 
ests, 


4. Dislike memory 
work unrelated to 
an accepted pur- 
pose. 
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Physical 


. Are susceptible to 
organic and con- 
tagious diseases. 


. Body reaches 
more balanced 
physiological con- 
dition. 


. Boys double their 
strength. 


. Boys finally over- 
take girls in 
physical develop- 
ment. 


. Exhibit fads in 
eating. 


. Get less tired. 


- Girls increase in 
weight and 
strength. 


. Have great sus- 
ceptibility to 
common colds. 


. Improve motor 
coordination. 


. Secondary sex 
characteristics 
develop further. 


Figure X-7 (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: SENIOR Hicn 


(Ages 15 through 17) 
(Grades 10 through 12) 


Social 


Emotional 


5. Begin to feel so- 5. Develop firmer 


cial class mobility. 


. Boys like girls to 
be friendly, make 
a good appear- 
ance, and have a 
sense of humor. 


Boys want to de- 
velop a strong 
body. 


. Develop high 
ideals; dream of 
better world. 


. Develop insights 
into the behavior 
of other people. 


. Dislike quietness 
in opposite sex. 


. Display more 
dignified and self- 
controlled con- 
duct and rely less 
on group pres- 
sures. 


. Girls like boys to 
act manly, dress 
neatly, and have a 
sense of humor. 

. Join peer groups 
interested in adult 
activities. 


and deeper 
friendships. 


[Div. X] 


Intellectual 


. Find satisfactions 


in intellectual 
activity. 


„ Develop under- 


standing of own 
sex roles. 


. Fall in and out of 


love. 


. Girls resort to ex- 


cessive talking, 
crying, and rest- 
less behavior 
when angry. 


. Group social life 


begins to mold 
feelings. 


Have difficulty in 
playing fair with 
themselves and 
others. 


. May try to escape 


pressures for suc- 
cess. 


Overwork and 
perfectionism 
often indicate 
emotional diffi- 
culty, 


. Prejudices and 


antagonisms be- 
come intensified. 


. Prevailing mood is 


one of insecurity. 


. Grow in ability to 


concentrate, to 
reason, to gain in- 
sight, to gen- 
eralize, and to use 
imagination. 


. Have greater at- 


tention span. 


. Practically half of 


mental growth oc- 
curs during ado- 
lescence. 


. Raise questions 


about religious 
teachings. 


. Show increased 


interest in causes 
of natural and 
mechanical 
phenomena. 
Widen socio- 
cultural relation- 
ships. 


[Sec: 1] 


Physical 
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Figure X-7 (cont.). 


CHARACTERISTICS: SENIOR HIGH 


(Ages 15 through 17) 
(Grades 10 through 12) 


Social 


16. Show interest in 
games and sports 
with members of 
the opposite sex. 


Physical 
1. For adult diet 
based on physical 
activity. 


. For instruction in 
hygiene courses 
on overwork, 
overexertion, and 
overstrain, 


. Tend to align 
themselves with 
“underdog” and 
“social causes.” 

18, Try to gain status 
through social 
activities, exag- 
gerated adult be- 
havior, and use of 
masculine and 
feminine artifices. 


Emotional 


16. Tend to be over- 


17. 


active to assure 
themselves of per- 
sonal worth, 


Worry that physi- 
cal changes are 
not normal. 


Figure X-8. 


Nerens: Senior Нісн 


(Ages 15 through 17) 
(Grades 10 through 12) 


Social 


Emotional 


For acceptance as 
an adult family 
member. 


1. 


For adult under- 
standing and 
patience during 
physical, social, 
and emotional 
changes. 


Intellectual 


. To develop skills 


in social activities, 
such as sports and 
dancing. 


. For dates with 
opposite sex. 


. For boys and girls 


to work together 
on common 
projects. 


. To experiment 


with new situa- 
tions, seeking ex- 
pression in vari- 
ous arts. 


. For minimum of 
eight to ten hours 
of sleep. 


. For feeling of 
social status and 
competence. 


. For increased 


feeling of assur- 
ance through 
competence in 
situations. 


. To have courses 


in hygiene and 
biology. 


For greater inde- 
pendence. 


. For opportunities 


to work out feel- 
ings in own way. 


. To have informa- 


tion about occu- 
pations and per- 
sonal aptitudes 
and interests. 


. For opportunity 
to establish selves 
in the social and 


economic world. 


. To act like adults. 


. To have more 


emphasis on non- 
competitive 
sports. 
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Figure X-8 (cont.). 


NEEDS: Senior Нісн 


(Ages 15 through 17) 
(Grades 10 through 12) 


Social 


. For personal 
integration in 
relation to com- 
munity and world, 


Emotional 


. To associate 
closely with adults 
other than 
parents, 


[Div. X] | 


Intellectual 


. To have physical 


activity that is 
purposeful, co- 
ordinated, and 
creative, 


. To acquire poise 
social graces. 


. To avoid behavior 
which reveals low 
economics class 
situation. 


. To be in a group 
in which one 
wishes status. 


. To earn money. 


. To enrich living 
through partici- 
pation in such 
activities as stu- 
dent council and 
dramatics. 


12. To have status in 
the total school. 


13. To have vocabu- 
lary with which to 
discuss sex. 


14. To join with 
adults in their 
activities, 


Implications for the Curriculum 


Effective planning of the educational 
program and effective teaching of 
pupils require that teachers and admin- 
istrators develop ways of caring for the 
individual differences of pupils by help- 
ing them to face tasks in the light of 


. To have a feeling 
of acceptance in 
various groups. 


B. To restrain emo- 
tional expression 
in order to act like 
adults. 


9. To seek means of 
associating with 
opposite sex, 


. To participate in 


the determination 
of curriculum ex- 
periences, both in 
groups and indi- 
vidually. 


. To understand 


causes of na 
and mechanical 
phenomena. 


their abilities, strengths, weaknesses, 
needs, and goals. This responsibility 
also demands that educators who plan 
and guide the learning activities of 
pupils must understand how boys an 
girls differ in their physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual characteris- 


tics and needs, 


[Sec: 2] 


For related information, see: 


Developmental Tasks 


Section 2 
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Individualization of Instruction 
Maturational Factors 
Whole-Child Concept 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


As children grow and develop, they 
reach stages of readiness for additional 
learning of a physical, intellectual, so- 
cial, emotional, or moral nature. The 
readiness of each individual will de- 
pend on his rate of growth in these 
different facets of his total develop- 
ment. When stages of readiness are 
reached, the individual should be pre- 
pared to assimilate the new learning. 
These experiences are sometimes re- 
ferred to as developmental tasks. 

A curriculum based on the develop- 
mental tasks for which the individual 
is prepared at different times in the 
various aspects of his total growth is 
often referred to as a developmental 
program, since it is geared to individual 
development, readiness at each stage 
of the development, and the tasks or 
learning experiences that the individual 
is able to undertake at a particular 
stage. The program that results is con- 
cerned with all areas of the child's 
growth and development, rather than 
only the intellectual aspects. 

Developmental programs come into 
being as the result of studying and con- 
sidering the behavior of children. The 
language-arts program, with its atten- 
tion to the physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional growth of children, is an 
example of such a program. 


Examples of Developmental Tasks 


The list of major developmental tasks 
proposed by Havighurst! can be used 
as a guide to curriculum development 
based on the development of the ma- 
turing individual These tasks have 
been used by curriculum workers and 
teachers in developing effective school 
programs: 


Developmental Tasks of Infancy and 
Early Childhood 

1. Learning to walk. 

2. Learning to take solid foods. 

3. Learning to talk. 

4. Learning to control the elimination 
of body wastes. 

5. Learning sex differences and sexual 
modesty. 

6. Achieving physiological stability. 

7. Forming simple concepts of social 
and physical reality. 

8. Learning to relate oneself emotion- 
ally to parents, siblings, and other people. 

9. Learning to distinguish right and 
wrong, and developing a conscience. 


Developmental Tasks of Middle Child- 
hood 

1. Learning physical skills necessary for 
ordinary games. 

2. Building wholesome attitudes toward 
oneself as a growing organism, 

3. Learning to get along with age- 
mates. 

4. Learning an appropriate masculine 
or feminine social role. 
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5. Developing fundamental skills in 
reading, writing, and calculating. 

6. Developing concepts necessary for 
everyday living. 

7. Developing conscience, morality, and 
a scale of values. 

8. Achieving personal independence. 

9. Developing attitudes toward social 
groups and institutions. 


Developmental Tasks of Adolescence 
l. Achieving new and more mature 
relations with age-mates of both sexes. 
2. Achieving a masculine or feminine 
social role. 
3. Accepting one's physique and using 
the body effectively. 
4. Achieving emotional independence 
of parents and other adults. 
5. Achieving assurance of economic 
independence. 
6. Selecting and preparing for an oc- 
cupation, 
p 7. Preparing for marriage and family 
ife. 
8. Developing intellectual skills and 
concepts necessary for civic competence. 
9. Desiring and achieving socially re- 
sponsible behavior. 
10. Acquiring a set of values and an 
ethical system as a guide to behavior, 


Developmental Tasks of Early Adult- 
hood 


1. Selecting a mate. 
2. Learning to live with a marriage 
partner. 
. Starting a family. 
- Managing a home. 
. Rearing children. 
. Getting started in an occupation. 
. Taking a civic responsibility. 
. Finding a congenial social group. 


омос № с 


Janet A. Kelley? describes develop- 
mental tasks in a slightly different 
manner. She is more concerned with 
the junior high student and, using the 
characteristic aspects of adolescence, 
she concludes that the developmental 
tasks are "variously listed as (1) com- 
ing to terms with his own body, (2) 


[Div. X] 


learning new relationships with his age- 
mates, (3) achieving independence 
from the home, (4) achieving social 
and economic status, (5) acquiring 
self-confidence and a philosophy of 
life." This list, the result of numerous 
surveys and studies made by psycholo- 
gists and educators, identifies five major 
characteristic aspects attributed to 
adolescence: 


1. It tends to be a time of seeking status 
as an individual. The adolescent is anxious 
to be emancipated from parental authority, 
It is also a period of emerging vocational 
interests and a desire for economic inde- 
pendence. 

2. It tends to be a time when group 
relationships are very important. The 
adolescent particularly craves status and 
recognition with his age-mates. He desires 
to conform to the actions of his peers. 

3. It is a time of physical development 
and growth that follows a pattern unique 
for each individual, but during this period 
physical maturity is achieved. Physical 
prowess is a quality of great distinction 
among adolescents. 

4. It is a period of intellectual growth 
and expansion. The adolescent is expect 
to attain many skills, but often finds that 
he has no immediate motivation for some 
of them. 

5. Adolescence is also a period when 
youths begin to evaluate and develop a 
philosophy of values. They imitate the 
ideal, try to be like it, and very often iden- 
tify with some ideal adult or older youth. 
They become aware of "self-ideals. 


Developmental Tasks and 
Curriculum 


The development of an effective cur- 
riculum takes into account the growth 
and development of the child himself. 
In order to satisfy all the needs of the 
individual, it is important that the tasks 
associated with such development be 
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considered in the school program. 
Many of the needs are already fulfilled 
by the time the youngster reaches the 
school, but in considering activities to 
be provided to the kindergarten young- 
ster, for example, the needs that have 
not been met at home should be pro- 
vided for in the school. 

As the child progresses from kinder- 
garten through grade twelve, the cur- 
riculum should reflect adequate pro- 
visions for satisfying his changing 
needs. 


Section 3 
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DISCIPLINE AND CONTROL 


The word discipline has several mean- 
ings, and it is sometimes difficult to be 
certain how the word is actually used 
by educators. Discipline can mean the 
way in which a teacher operates within 
the classroom, it can mean training the 
individual to follow rules or procedures 
that have been established, and it can 
mean punishment. 

The word control also has different 
meanings, depending upon how and 
by whom it is used. Many educators 
consider control to be an external in- 
fluence that creates a setting in which 
learning and teaching can effectively 
take place. Other educators think of 
control as being self-imposed, so the 
individual controls himself in a situa- 
tion because he wishes to do so. 

Generally, effective control obviates 
the need for discipline. However, the 
development of control in a specific 
situation will depend on the educator's 


creating an atmosphere that is condu- 
cive to pupil self-control, and this may 
require the use of discipline. A teacher 
may also need to discipline the pupils 
in order to sustain his control. Ideal 
control, when established, will result in 
complete attention to the instruction 
at hand. 


Purposes of Discipline and 
Control 


One of the primary purposes of 
establishing control in an instructional 
situation is to guide pupils so that they 
enhance the immediate efforts of teach- 
ers and other pupils in the learning 
situation. This prevents any threat to 
the classroom or the instruction which 
is taking place. 

Another purpose for establishing con- 
trol is to teach pupils how to develop 
independently to become responsible, 
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productive, and self-disciplined citizens 
within the school, in preparation for as- 
suming their adult responsibilities. 
Since this is an integral part of the 
learning process, educators must recog- 
nize its importance. 


Establishing Discipline and 
Control 


Classroom teachers, and all others 
in direct association with pupils, should 
consider the following factors as they 
establish control in the classroom and 
in the school. 

1. Psychological insight into causes 
of behavior problems. 

2. Knowledge and understanding of 
the development and growth patterns 
of pupils. 

3. Knowledge and use of group 
processes in daily living in the class- 
room and school. 

4. Knowledge and use of the think- 
ing processes in daily living. 

5. Teaching and living in accord- 
ance with good mental and emotional 
health practices. 

6. Guiding and planning for moti- 
vation, creativity, and resourcefulness 
in classroom activities. 

7. Establishing standards of con- 
duct and behavior in the classroom and 
the school, so pupils know what is ex- 
pected of them. 

8. Respecting pupils as individuals, 

9. Providing adequate instruction 
at the appropriate instructional levels 
for each pupil. 

10. Organizing for all-around learn- 
ing climate in the classroom and the 
school. 

ll. Dealing fairly and impartially 
with each pupil. 
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Psychological Insight into 
Behavior Problems 


Although teachers are not necessarily 
psychologists, they should have ade- 
quate insight into the causes and indi- 
cations of behavior problems. There 
are many times when insight will allow 
a teacher to help a child before his 
problem becomes acute and he should 
be referred to a psychologist or other 
professional guidance person. Nonethe- 
less, the wise teacher also knows when 
he needs assistance in understanding a 
behavior problem and when he should 
refer the case to the principal, the guid- 
ance counselor, or the school psycholo- 
gist. 


Understanding Growth Patterns 


In many cases, the teacher who un- 
derstands child growth and develop- 
ment will recognize patterns that might 
otherwise be considered to be behavior 
problems. An understanding of these 
patterns allows the teacher to realize 
that the behavior is characteristic of 
the child's level of maturity. The 
teacher can thus handle the situation 
in a more realistic manner than he 
could if he knew little of child develop- 
ment. 


Use of Group Processes 


In the well-organized classroom, 
there are many opportunities for com- 
mittee work, pupil-teacher planning, 
and other undertakings that involve the 
group as a whole. One of the most 
effective group processes is that which 
includes pupils in the planning of their 
program and the development of а 
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code of conduct. If they have had some 
part in establishing these programs, 
they are better able to understand what 
is expected of them and the reasons for 
it. 


Use of the Thinking Process 


One of the major goals of any in- 
structional program is the development 
of the thinking process. Discipline and 
control are based on consideration for 
others and avoidance of situations that 
will disrupt the group. Youngsters can 
use critical thinking effectively to ana- 
lyze a situation and establish appro- 
priate methods of control. 


Recognition of Mental and 
Emotional Health 


The classroom or school climate will 
reflect in the behavior of the young- 
sters in attendance. For example, 
schools that have established a day a 
week when secondary-school students 
are required to wear suits or dresses 
instead of dungarees or sweaters and 
Skirts have discovered that the dress 
of the pupils led them to behave in a 
more business-like manner. The men- 
tal state of pupils, as well as teachers, 
is contagious, and the school that seeks 
to create a harmonious climate for 
learning will undoubtedly find it has 
fewer discipline problems and better 
control. 


Planning for Motivation 


When a pupil is motivated to learn, 
the control problems diminish. In a 
classroom where little motivation is 
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apparent, there is likely to be inatten- 
tion to the instruction and assignments. 
Interest and desire to do the task at 
hand are prime factors in establishing 
successful control; the teacher who pro- 
vides for motivation for his students 
may be the one with the fewest disci- 
pline problems. 


Standards of Conduct 


Standards of conduct may be estab- 
lished by the educators or developed 
with the cooperation of the students. 
The latter procedure is usually more 
effective, since it gives the pupils in- 
sight into the reasons why standards of 
conduct are necessary. In any case, 
it is important that pupils realize what 
is expected of them. 


Respecting Pupils as Individuals 


Each individual pupil should be 
treated with the same respect the 
teacher expects to receive from him. A 
pupil is quick to sense a lack of respect 
from the teacher, and he is likely to 
act in accordance with the manner in 
which he is treated. 


Providing Adequate Instruction 


The pupil who is not receiving in- 
struction at his proper level cannot be 
blamed for losing interest. He may find 
the instruction either too easy or to 
difficult. In either case, he will certainly 
not be motivated to do his best, and 
his disinterest may cause a serious con- 
trol problem within the classroom. 
However, if the pupil is instructed at 
his appropriate instructional level, he 
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will not only be occupied, but chal- 
lenged to advance to a higher level 
of performance. 


Organizing for a Learning Climate 


The poorly organized school may find 
its disorganization reflected in the con- 
trol of the pupils. The well-managed 
classroom, in which various groups are 
provided with independent activities as 
the teacher works with other groups or 
individual students, will offer slight op- 
portunity for youngsters to abandon an 
established code of conduct. 


Section 4 
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Dealing Impartially with Each 
Student 


Penalities and rewards should be ad- 
ministered in like quantities for like 
offenses or achievements. Children are 
little different from adults; they expect 
to be treated with fairness and impar- 
tiality, both when they have done 
something wrong and when they have 
done something in an unusually praise- 
worthy manner. 


For related information, sce: 


Child Growth and Development 
Motivation 


INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Individualization of instruction is pro- 
vided when instruction is based on the 
individual needs, interests, and abilities 
of children within a classroom. The as- 
signment of children to a classroom 
may be based on a heterogeneous or 
homogeneous plan, but in either case, 
there will be a need for individualiza- 
tion of instruction within the classroom 
itself. 

Individualization is often provided 
by grouping within the classroom based 
on (1) the particular activity in which 
the student is engaged, (2) the instruc- 
tional level at which the student is best 
able to learn, (3) particular short- or 
long-term corrective action that indi- 
vidual pupils may need, or (4) oppor- 
tunities for pupils to progress at a 
speed commensurate with their par- 
ticular abilities. 


Although, the first teaching was prob- 
ably of the tutor type, with one person 
teaching another, learning is not always 
facilitated by individual instruction. 
There are times when learning is en- 
hanced by the participation of others 
in the learning situation. Under such 
circumstances, effective instruction is 
based on teaching at the instructional 
level of the learners involved. Within 
any classroom or subject area, the in- 
structor should be aware of the possi- 
bility that a wide range of achievement 
and ability levels will be represented. 

If a pupil is excellent in science, for 
example, it does not necessarily follow 
that he will be equally able in English 
or spelling. Although it is believed that 
there is a high correlation between in- 
telligence and ability in reading, this 
must not be assumed to be true in 
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each individual case within the class- 
room. And a child who has a physical, 
emotional, or social problem may not 
progress satisfactorily in school regard- 
less of his intellectual ability. 

In the self-contained classroom, chil- 
dren in one group for purposes of read- 
ing instruction may not be together in 
a group for arithmetic instruction. In 
the secondary school, a student as- 
signed to a class for able students in 
English may be taking a general or 
basic mathematics course designed for 
less able students, instead of the 
algebra course offered to more able 
mathematics students. In both cases, 
students are grouped for instruction in 
order to individualize the program. 
They are placed in a class that provides 
for their individual abilities, needs, and 
interests in each subject. Within the 
class, the individual differences are fur- 
ther defined and considered for in- 
structional purposes. 


The One-Room Elementary 
School 


The one-room school is not a thing 
of the past. There were more than 25,- 
000 schools of the one-teacher type in 


the United States as late as 1958. In” 


such schools, children are assigned to 
a particular grade, just as they would 
be if a teacher were available for each 
grade. The children are promoted as 
they satisfactorily complete the work 
for each grade. 

The teacher in a one-room school 
groups for purposes of instruction, 
since to teach all subjects to pupils in 
as many as eight grades would be a 
prohibitive task. He uses techniques 
similar in many ways to those used 
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by the teacher in a self-contained class- 
room in a multiteacher building. With 
children of different chronological and 
mental ages in the one-room situation, 
the vast range of abilities presents a 
problem that may be solved by plac- 
ing together students who have simi- 
larities in the same subjects. 

Since the teacher in the one-room 
situation needs to conserve time and 
still provide the best possible instruc- 
tion, techniques of grouping for in- 
structional purposes are necessary. A 
typical pattern for grouping in such a 
situation is to combine grades one and 
two, three and four, then five and six 
for such subjects as social studies or 
science. The teacher alternates content 
from one year to the next. When grades 
one and two are combined, for ex- 
ample, the curriculum for grade one 
might be taught the first year, the cur- 
riculum for grade two the second year, 
the curriculum for grade one taught 
again the third year, and so on. In this 
manner, over a two-year period, chil- 
dren have been exposed to the content 
of both grades, and the teacher has 
been able to save time each year by 
concentrating on the subject matter for 
only one grade instead of two. 

The teacher also instructs each 
grade as a separate unit. The content 
for the study of arithmetic might be 
taught to each grade separately. How- 
ever, the teacher may place children 
encountering the same difficulty or 
showing the same ability in arithmetic 
together for special help, no matter to 
what grade they are assigned. For ex- 
ample, children in grades two and three 
requiring additional practice in the 
fundamentals of addition might work 
together until they have mastered these 
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fundamentals, and a very able fourth- 
grade youngster may work with pupils 
in grade five for some subjects. 

The teacher in the one-room school 
uses every possible pattern of grouping 
in order to individualize instruction, 
There are times when the teacher 
works alone with a child who needs 
help the other children do not require. 
A child who needs to be challenged 
by special projects or enrichment work 
may also receive individual instruction 
as necessary. 

The patterns of grouping used by 
teachers in a one-room school are found 
in nearly all classrooms when teachers 
provide for individualization of instruc- 
tion. 


The Two-Room Situation 


In a two-room elementary school, one 
teacher is usually assigned grades one 
through three, the primary grades, 
while the other teacher is assigned 
grades four through six, the interme- 
diate grades. If there are eight grades, 
one teacher may instruct grades one 
through four, with the second teacher 
responsible for grades five through 
eight. Within these units, each teacher 
groups children with similar difficulties, 
interests, or abilities, as does the 
teacher in a one-room school. 


The Self-Contained Classroom 


In a multiroom school in which one 
grade is assigned to one teacher, the 
self-contained classroom is usually the 
result. The teacher assumes the respon- 
sibility for the total education of the 
pupils assigned to the classroom. Art, 
music, and physical education may be 
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taught by other teachers, but the class- 
room teacher is responsible for carry- 
ing on the instruction they initiate. 

In the self-contained classroom, the 
teacher groups children in much the 
same manner as does the teacher in 
the one-room situation, The range of 
individual differences in pupils within 
one classroom on a grade level can be 
almost as vast as the range of differ- 
ences that the teacher in a one-room 
situation encounters with his pupils. In 
the self-contained classroom, the social 
studies content is ordinarily the same 
for all children, with materials pro- 
vided to meet the different pupil abili- 
ties in reading. The same is usually 
true of science, health education, and 
safety. Arithmetic content, while ordi- 
narily the same for all pupils, may be 
presented to smaller groups. Spelling 
and reading may also be presented to 
smaller groups within the classroom. 
Grouping for such instruction may be 
based on the diagnosis of pupil difficul- 
ties and their learning levels. In some 
instances, reading is taught on an indi- 
vidualized basis. 

The self-contained classroom is the 
usual pattern in elementary school. It 
is favored by many educators, since it 
provides one teacher who is familiar 
with the child, his accomplishments, 
and his particular difficulties in each 
subject. Young children in particular 
profit from association with a teacher 
in whom they are able to confide and 
from being in a situation that is similar 
to a family environment. 


The Departmentalized Situation 


In contrast to the self-contained 
classroom, some multiteacher elemen- 
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tary schools are departmentalized. 
Teachers exchange rooms in such a 
situation, with one teacher instructing 
several classes in arithmetic, another 
teaching social studies or history and 
geography, another teaching science 
and combinations of other subjects. 
Even in a departmentalized elementary 
school, departmentalization is seldom 
found below the fourth grade. 
Departmentalization in an elemen- 
tary school is favored by some educa- 
tors, since it allows teachers of particu- 
lar training or ability in a subject to 
teach that subject. With growing em- 
phasis on mathematics and science, as 
well as other specializations, it is often 
argued that to expect teachers to in- 
struct in all subjects is not condu- 
cive to the best instruction. In addi- 
tion, pupils are often assigned to classes 
for different subjects according to their 
ability so that specialized teachers may 
offer differentiated instruction. 
Departmentalization is a familiar 
pattern in the secondary school. In 
grades seven and eight, self-contained 
classrooms are not necessarily unusual, 
but there is a certain amount of de- 
partmentalization. In some cases, pupils 
may be assigned to a homeroom and a 
teacher for English and social studies, 
and the remainder of their subjects are 
taught by different teachers. Core pro- 
grams and modified core programs are 
also not uncommon. Children may 
move from one room to another for 
different subjects, or the teacher may 
come to the homeroom in which the 
children remain for nearly all subjects. 
Except in unusually small secondary 
Schools, departmentalization is usually 
a matter of routine practice from 
grade nine through twelve, except 
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where some type of core program has 
been established. It is usually easier 
for teachers in these grades if the stu- 
dent comes to the classroom for in- 
struction, especially in such subjects 
as science, where special equipment is 
often needed for instruction. 


The Whole Class as a Group 


Individual differences can often be 
considered as the whole class works 
together as a group. In the elementary 
school the opening exercises are a 
learning situation for the whole class, 
as the pledge of allegiance is given, an- 
nouncements are made, current events 
are discussed, and plans for the day 
are prepared. 

When a new unit of work is being 
presented, the whole class may meet 
together for the presentation. When a 
new skill is being studied in subjects 
such as arithmetic, the skill may be pre- 
sented to the entire class. After the first 
presentation, one group of children who 
understand the presentation may begin 
independent work. The teacher may 
reteach the skill to the remainder of 
the class until more children have mas- 
tered the skill and are ready for prac- 
tice in it. The group may then be re- 
formed, and the teacher will continue 
to work with those needing additional 
help. 

Television programs, either for direct 
instruction or for amplification of what 
has been taught, may be shared by the 
whole class. Discussions following such 
programs will undoubtedly also involve 
the entire class, In the same way, the 
entire class might watch a film or film 
strip together and discuss it. Reports 
prepared by committees within the 
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class will undoubtedly be presented to 
the whole class and discussed with 
them. 

In situations in which children are 
assigned to classes on the basis of their 
ability, needs, or interests in a certain 
subject, as in a departmentalized organ- 
ization, opportunities for the whole 
class to participate in learning, particu- 
larly when a lesson is being presented, 
may be more predominant. In such 
situations, it is to be expected that 
some of the students will master the 
idea being presented before others are 
able to do so, As a result, grouping 
undoubtedly will lead to more effec- 
tive learning after the initial presenta- 
tion, 


Grouping for Instruction Within 
the Classroom 


Although instruction often takes 
place with the class as a whole, there 
are occasions when it is necessary to 
instruct to a portion of the class, or a 
small group of students. In the elemen- 
tary school, grouping for reading in- 
struction is a common procedure, with 
about three groups in one class, each 
learning on a different level. 

There are several reasons for group- 
ing within the classroom for purposes 
of instruction: 

1. To insure that each individual 
child is placed with other chidren with 
the same abilities, interests, and needs 
as an aid to his learning. 

2. To allow youngsters of different 
learning rates the opportunity to pro- 
ceed at the rate most beneficial to them, 

3. To allow children the opportunity 
to work independently and develop 
study skills. 

4. To help children function in a 
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group situation so that they understand 
the role of leadership and the impor- 
tance of being a working member of 
a group. 

When grouping is undertaken in the 
classroom, it involves careful planning 
on the part of the teacher and the chil- 
dren. Ordinarily, the teacher follows 
his own preplanning with teacher-pupil 
planning. This may be done at the be- 
ginning of the day or that part of the 
day in which the teacher is to work 
with separate groups. Some children 
may have arithmetic assignments to 
finish, others may have a project upon 
which they are working, some may 
have reports to prepare for the class, 
others may have free reading they wish 
to do, and others may have other learn- 
ing activities, 

After discussion between the pupils 
and the teacher, it is helpful if the 
teacher or a class leader will list the dif- 
ferent activities to be undertaken, plac- 
ing the list on the chalkboard so that 
all of the pupils may refer to it as they 
proceed from one activity to another. 
Such a procedure prevents children 
from interrupting the teacher to find 
out what to do next. Children may con- 
sult the list as the teacher works with 
different groups at the front of the 
room near the chalkboard. 

As the children proceed to their dif- 
ferent assignments, the teacher sum- 
mons those with whom he will work 
to the front of the room. This groups 
lesson proceeds, ordinarily in a small 
circle, as the remainder of the class 
undertakes independent work. When 
the teacher has finished with the group, 
they return to their places with a spe- 
cific follow-up to be done independ- 
ently; the teacher then calls another 
group to the front of the room. This 
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procedure continues until the teacher 
has instructed all the children. 

The groups with which the teacher 
works in this procedure may be in 
reading, arithmetic, or any other sub- 
ject in which the individual differences 
of the children require special instruc- 
tion. The grouping may be based on 
(1) the instructional level of the chil- 
dren in the group; that is, all children 
on a third-grade level are instructed 
together, those on a fourth-grade level, 
and so on; or (2) specific skills, which 
may cut across instructional levels. 
Children needing instruction in long 
vowel sounds, for example, may be 
taught together, regardless of their in- 
structional level. 

Grouping has been less common in 
the secondary school, but as the sec- 
ondary-school pupil population in- 
creases, teachers have become more 
aware of the vast differences in instruc- 
tional levels within their classrooms. 
As a result, grouping for instruction is 
emerging in the secondary classroom, 
with teachers adapting the procedures 
previously confined to elementary class- 
rooms. Group instruction is basically 
the same in both elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms. Secondary-school 
teachers usually seat their students in 
rows and work near these rows as other 
students proceed with independent 
study. Figure X-9 illustrates several 
types of grouping. 


Grouping in Diversified Programs 


Diversified programs such as are 
found in secondary schools provide op- 
portunities for children to select their 
Program, whether it be college- 
entrance, academic, business educa- 
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tion, vocational education, or some 
other. In electing programs, children 
automatically group themselves to a 
considerable degree. Those with a par- 
ticular interest, ability, or talent for a 
field enter the program best suited to 
them. 

Track programs in secondary school 
are generally found in the constant, or 
basic, subjects such as English, social 
studies, and mathematics. When a 
track program is used, youngsters ordi- 
narily follow a particular level in the 
program. Those of high ability in Eng- 
lish, for example, are placed in a high- 
level English class at their grade level, 
and youngsters with less ability may 
be placed in a lower-level English 
class. 

There are some cautions that should 
be considered with this type of a pro- 
gram: 

1. Students should be encouraged to 
enter the class that challenges them, 
not the class that is easiest for them. 

2, Provision should be made so that 
students showing greater achievement 
may be advanced to a higher level at 
any time, just as those encountering 
difficulty may be placed in a lower 
level where they will be successful. 

3. When classes are organized for 
different levels in the basic subjects, 
special courses of study should be pro- 
vided for each level, so that the lower- 
level classes do not become watered- 
down duplicates of a high-level class 
but rather classes suited to the particu- 
lar interests, needs, and abilities of the 
students enrolled in them. 

4. The most effective programs pro- 
vide that students may be in a high- 
level class in one subject and a lower- 
level class in another if such assignment 
is necessary. 
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Figure X-9. 


Grouping for Activities 


There are times when groups func- 
tion as independent units without di- 
rect teacher involvement. Such groups, 
often referred to as committees, 
provide excellent opportunities for indi- 
vidualized learning. However, commit- 
tee work, like all other learning experi- 
ences, requires careful planning on the 
part of pupil and teacher alike. 


PRESENTATION OF SUBJECT 


COMMITTEE WORK 


Committee work allows pupils to 
carry the work forward by themselves 
under the guidance of the teacher. 
However, in the absence of direct 
teacher involvement, the committee or 
group must provide its own leadership 
either by group or teacher selection. 
The teacher moves from one group to 
another, assuring himself that each is 
functioning properly and offering ad- 
vice and help when needed. 
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Aside from the learning that results 
from the activities of the committee, 
much learning takes place in the formu- 
lation, planning, operation, and results 
of committee work. If the class has be- 
come skilled in committee work, the 
teacher may proceed with considerable 
assurance that the results will be suc- 
cessful, The teacher should proceed cau- 
tiously with a class of pupils who have 
previously had little or no experience in 
committee work. Independent group 
work is a process that must be learned. 
Without such learning, the classroom 
may result in a mass of confusion with 
excessive talking and noise. Teachers 
who are successful with committee 
work are those who proceed slowly, 
guiding pupils carefully into commit- 
tee procedures and planning exten- 
sively for the process. 

With a class inexperienced in com- 
mittee procedures, the wise teacher 
begins with one group at a time. As 
the remainder of the class works indi- 
vidually, the teacher will meet with the 
first committee, helping them to select a 
chairman, outline the objectives of their 
committee work, and plan for the ac- 
complishment of the objectives. This 
committee may be the only one func- 
tioning during that period, so the 
teacher can meet with it whenever the 
occasion demands it. 

After the committee has finished its 
task, the members of the committee 
will be helpful in starting and working 
with other groups. The teacher may be- 
gin a second committee, using some of 
the experienced members from the first 
committee as a nucleus. After each 
member of the class has had experience 
working with a committee, the entire 
class may be ready to handle the com- 
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mittee process. If there are members 
who still need more teacher guidance, 
the teacher may place these pupils in 
one or two committees and work 
closely with them as they proceed 
through the assignments they under- 
take. 

Before committees are fully opera- 
tional within the classroom, it is help- 
ful for the class and the teacher to 
agree on procedures and rules that will 
govern the groups. These procedures 
or rules may be written on a chart, and 
the committee can evaluate its opera- 
tion by referring to this chart at the 
close of the committee work, rating it- 
self upon how well each rule was 
handled. One of the basic rules that a 
class will need to agree on is that com- 
mittee work should not disturb other 
members of the class nor other commit- 
tees that are at work. 


Individual Instruction 


There are many occasions when only 
one individual is taught. Sometimes 
this involves only a moment or two 
with a child who needs reteaching of 
a particular topic. One of the most diffi- 
cult teaching situations results when 
one child becomes an isolate because 
his instructional level is different from 
all other children in the classroom. In 
such cases, the conscientious teacher 
seeks ways to provide for him. It is ad- 
mittedly better if the youngster is trans- 
ferred to another class where there are 
children who are on his instructional 
level, but this is not always possible 
because of class sizes, adjustment prob- 
lems of the child, and the like. 

The isolated child may sometimes be 
provided for by working with another 
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child in the classroom. The helping 
child can hear spelling words, correct 
spelling lists, check arithmetic ex- 
amples, and help in many other ways. 
On occasion, the helping child may 
hear the pupil's reading. It is usually 
better to assign more than one child to 
help the isolate and to alternate chil- 
dren as inconspicuously as possible. 

The teacher will find opportunities 
to work directly with the isolated child 
when other members of the class are 
engaged in committee work or inde- 
pendent activities. If no other time is 
available, recess periods and even part 
of the lunch period may be used, al- 
though teachers must be careful that 
the isolate is not penalized or kept from 
participating in activities with other 
children. After individual help, it is 
possible that the child may profit 
enough from the instruction that is pro- 
vided to him so he can be assigned to 
a group. 


Practices that Aid in Grouping 


Each situation requires separate at- 
tention and considerations in grouping 
children for instructional purposes. 
Some of the following practices are 
helpful as teacher uses grouping pro- 
cedures: 

l. Before grouping children, know 
as much as possible about each child 
in the class. Consult his records and 
observe his performance in class. 
Wherever possible, have a parent con- 
ference, since information on other 
aspects of the child's development may 
be learned at the conference. 

2. Develop independent work abili- 
ties in the group before beginning com- 
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mittee work or group instruction so 
children will make the most of their 
time away from the teacher. 

8. Provide for the isolated children 
in the classroom at all times, either 
through working directly with them as 
their teacher or through their class- 
mates. 

4. Begin committee work slowly, 
probably with a small group at first, if 
the class is inexperienced in working 
in groups. 

5. Group children according to their 
individual needs. 

6. Establish procedures and rules 
that the groups may follow as they 
work independently. 

7. Allow children to select groups 
on the basis of friendships and mutual 
interests, and ordinarily allow each 
child to work with the group he pre- 
fers. 

8. Plan with children so that groups 
undertake different projects. 


Grouping Provides Individualization 
of Instruction 


When grouping is used effectively 
for purposes of instruction, it provides 
for the individual differences within a 
classroom. When children are taught 
in the whole-class situation at all times, 
teachers find it necessary to select the 
part of the class to which instruction 
will be aimed. When children are 
grouped as needs arise, the chances of 
neglecting any particular individual 
difference are lessened. 


For related information, see: 


Child Growth and Development 
Development Tasks 
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Diagnosis 
Grouping 
Individualized Reading 
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Maturational Factors 
Teacher-Pupil Planning 
Whole-Child Concept 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


What is juvenile delinquency? This 
question is a perplexing one to teach- 
ers and school administrators as well 
as to parents, law enforcement agen- 
cies, and other social organizations. 
What are the causative factors of delin- 
quency? How widespread is it? What 
can constructively be accomplished by 
the school and society to reduce the 
incidents of delinquency, in terms both 
of prevention and rehabilitation of 
those who have committed acts unac- 
ceptable to society? 


What Is Delinquency 


Most experts agree that delinquent 
behavior is the product of the individ- 
ual’s reaction to the various stresses to 
which he is exposed—stresses he is un- 
able to meet in a socially accepted 
manner. There are various definitions 
of delinquency, such as the one estab- 
lished by the National Probation and 
Parole Association, which defines a de- 
linquent child as (a) one who has 
violated any law of the state or any 
ordinance or regulation of a subdivision 
of any state; (b) one who by reason of 
being wayward or habitually disobedi- 
ent is uncontrolled by his parents, 
guardian, or custodian; (c) one who is 
habitually truant from school or home; 


(d) one who habitually deports him- 
self so as to impair or endanger his 
morals or health." Another definition by 
Dr. James S. Plant, an authority on 
problem children, describes the juve- 
nile delinquent as a young person who 
“habitually responds to serious and 
prolonged frustration in aggressive 
ways.” 2 


How Wide-Spread Is Delinquency 


It is the common belief that delin- 
quency is spreading rapidly, However, 
recent studies indicate that the inci- 
dence of delinquency is not much 
greater today than it was a decade ago, 
in relation to the seven- to eighteen- 
year-old population. However, this does 
not mean that local schools and com- 
munities should not forcefully face the 
problem immediately. It is estimated 
that about six in every thousand chil- 
dren under the age of eighteen years 
are involved in juvenile court cases.’ 
This rate has been reasonably con- 
sistent over the past 30 years. It should 
be remembered that any statistics 
gathered from court or governmental 
sources take into consideration only 
those children who have been reported 
to courts, probation departments, or in 
some way have been identified by a 
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reporting agency. These statistics do 
not take into account the number of 
children who are never identified as 
being delinquent or those who, follow- 
ing identification, are dealt with by the 
home, school, church, or other agency 
and never reported as delinquents, It 
is, therefore, quite difficult to measure 
the size of the problem accurately. 


What Can Be Done to Prevent 
Delinquency 


It is the responsibility of the school 
to assist other agencies of the commu- 
nity with methods of preventing and 
retarding juvenile delinquency. 

The most important line of defense 
against delinquency is the home, 
church, school, and community, These 
agencies, through their work, prevent 
delinquency by establishing environ- 
ments within which young people may 
grow and develop to their fullest ca- 
pacities, This includes all young people, 
the physically and mentally healthy as 
well as those who are emotionally dis- 
turbed. If these agencies fail, either in- 
dividually or collectively, the potential 
for delinquency increases significantly, 

If the first line of defense fails, a sec- 
ond line of defense must be utilized, 
This line includes family case work, 
psychiatry, psychology, vocational guid- 
ance, and attendance service. These 
services cost money, but all communi- 
ties should make them available 
through the school or through another 
community agency to prevent delin- 
quency and to assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of delinquent children. The third 
line of defense is the children's court, 
probation department, training school, 
reformatory, and parole organization. 
These agencies are basically rehabili- 
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tary in nature, and they must perform 
their services when the first two lines 
of defense fail. 

Along with these lines of defense, 
communities must provide adequate 
recreational facilities and services for 
youth. A youngster with no place to 
go and nothing to do has a greater 
potential for delinquency than a young 
person who is constructively occupied 
doing something he enjoys and is re- 
warded by accomplishment. 

Service clubs, churches, and other 
organizations can use two films made 
by the March of Time and R.K.O. 
Pathe Inc., entitled Children in Trouble 
and Families First. These films have 
been witnessed by more than 55 million 
persons in 6,416 theatres, on 185 tele- 
vision programs and in 8,295 groups at 
schools, colleges, parent-teacher associ- 
ations, service club groups, and other 
meetings. 

More than 400 16mm prints of these 
two films have been sold to schools, 
colleges, churches, and state and local 
departments of education and health; 
they have been shown in all fifty states, 
Canada, and Germany. 

Children in Trouble, a seventeen-min- 
ute sound documentary film, forcefully 
and graphically portrays the causes of 
juvenile delinquency and the partner- 
ship roles which should be played by 
the home, the church, the school and the 
community in the wholesale develop- 
ment of children. It was selected at the 
Chicago Film Festival as one of the six 
best films of its type in the world. It 
has been translated into German by 
the United States government for show- 
ing in German-speaking countries. 

Families First, a seventeen-minute 
sound documentary film, is a sequel to 
Children in Trouble in the area of fam- 
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ily-life education. It emphasizes chil- 
dren's emotional needs for security, 
affection, recognition, and new experi- 
ences of the right kind. 

Schools have a prime responsibility 
to provide the means for delinquency 
prevention. Educators can accomplish 
much through recreation, extracurricu- 
lar activities, and athletic programs, as 
well as through direct teaching. Ger- 
trude Noar, in her book, The Junior 
High School Today and Tomorrow,‘ 
has presented a resource unit on juve- 
nile delinquency that could be adapted 
to elementary, junior-high, or senior- 
high-school situations. It is presented 
here to assist the schools in performing 
a valuable preventative service. 


Pupils Are Concerned: 

1. With keeping out of trouble. 

2. About getting along at home with 
parents, brothers and sisters, aunts and 
uncles, and grandparents. 

3. About what to do with leisure time. 

4. About the indifference and/or hos- 
tility of neighbors, parents, society in gen- 
eral, and potential delinquents. 

5. About people they know who are 
criminal. 

6. About money—how to earn it and 
how to spend it. 

7. About family life. 

8. About the effects of heredity. 

9. About the choice of friends and how 
to keep out of “bad company.” 

10. With  self-knowledge—their own 
feelings of guilt and hatred. 

ll. With what is right and wrong— 
with spiritual values, judgments, morals, 
ethics, and relative values. 

12. With the conflict between their de- 
sires and the possibility of fulfilling them. 
Possible Outcomes: 

It is important for children to under- 
stand the necessity for finding out the 
causes which drive some people to do 
things of which others disapprove. They 
also need to know how folkways and 
group mores come to be and how they 
differ in the various classes in our society. 
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They may be able to understand social 
mobility and its implications for them and 
for American life. 

Pupil Goals: 

1. To learn facts. 

2. To do something at once that will 
help them to keep out of trouble. 

3. To change their own and other peo- 
ples wrong attitudes by spreading infor- 
mation. 

4. To help some child in need. 


Content: 

This can be developed only after the 
group has formed a central question and 
defined its specific goals. The elements to 
be included will easily be identified as the 
pupils answer the question, "What do we 
need to find out in order to answer our 
question (or to solve our problem) and 
to accomplish our goals?" 

In general, the following content out- 
line will contain what is likely to arise. 
No group should attempt to do all that is 
here. 

1. Causes of delinquency—contributing 
factors: 

a. Lack of affectional and/or eco- 
nomic security—rejection, broken 
homes, unemployment, etc. 


b. Money. 

c. Housing. 

d. Heredity—mental illness, etc. 

e. Conflict between adolescents and 


adults. 

f, Lack of satisfactory leisure-time 
facilities and activities. 

g. Effect of movies, radio, TV, 
comics, pulp magazines, modern 
advertising, etc. 

h. Inadequate schools and inability 
of schools to meet individual 
needs. 

i. Influence of older criminals and 
delinquents. 

j. Need for adventure. 

2, Problems of group life—attitudes and 
actions that grow out of class and caste 
differences, discrimination, customs, needs, 
desires, way of life. 

3. Various standards and patterns of 
rights and wrongs—religions, moral, ethi- 
cal. 

4. Measures taken by society to prevent 
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delinquency: education, laws, police de- 
partments, systems of justice, courts, pro- 
bation, parole, penalties, community facil- 
ities, youth organizations—clubs, leagues, 
sports, teams, etc. 

5. Social agencies that can be called 
upon for help. 

6. Penal institutions—location, organ- 
ization, activities, costs, treatments. 

7. Costs of destruction of life and prop- 
erty and of the processes of justice and 
treatment—who pays and how. 
Activities: 

Only those should be used by a teacher 
which in some way further the accom- 
plishment of the goals set up by his par- 
ticular group. 

1. Call in speakers and consultants 
and send committees out to interview: lay- 
men, lawyers, judges, magistrates, mem- 
bers of crime-prevention associations, chief 
of police, policemen, member of depart- 
ment of public safety, probation officer, 
school counselor, school disciplinarian, so- 
cial service agencies, leaders of youth 
groups and of recreational agencies and 
organizations, ministers, etc. 

2. Make surveys. This is an important 
activity, It brings out the facts. Large 
graphs, charts, pictographs can be made 
of the findings. These can be used in a 
culminating activity and presented to the 
school for the use of other classes. 

3. Preparation for speakers and inter- 
views includes: 

a. Telephoning—deciding what to 
say, how to begin, voice control, 
writing out the questions and 
directions that may be needed, 
practicing. 

b. Deciding what is to be included, 
making up adequate questions 
to be asked, deciding what rec- 
ords are to be kept. 

c. Selecting, commissioning, organ- 
izing the committees. 

d. Practicing the roles to be played. 

е. Writing thank-you notes and 
"fan mail." 

f. Follow-up discussions. 

g. Dramatizing the experiences for 
the benefit of others. 
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4. Presentation of factual information 
gained through research activities: 


a. Round table and panel discus- 
sions. 

b. Dramatics. 

c. Pictures, maps, graphs. 

d. Vocabulary tests and factual 
quizzes, etc. 

5. Committee meetings—planning of 
content, activities, reports, pooling find- 
ings. 

6. Trips: 

a. To juvenile and other courts. 

b. To recreation centers and boys’ 
clubs. 

c. To local police stations and mag- 
istrate courts. 

d. To seat of local government. 

e. To local house of detention or 
correction. 

7. Gathering materials—books, news- 
papers, pamphlets, recordings, films, film 
strips, lists of resource people and places; 
sorting, classifying, filing materials for 
pupil and teacher use. 

8. Literature reading and discussion— 
analysis of detective stories, human rela- 
tions in books, analysis of comics, biog- 
raphies. 

9. Examination of individual programs 
of leisure-time activities. 

10. Begin hobbies and try out new cul- 
tural experiences. 

1l. Develop and carry out plans to 
make unused neighborhood recreational 
resources usable by helping to man them, 
getting parents to serve as volunteers, mak- 
ing needed toys and games in the shops, 
repairing broken equipment, clearing à 
vacant lot for play space, making up bulle- 
tins for distribution to the children and 
parents of the community re what is avail- 
able and what is needed. d 

12. Provide a tool-lending "library and 
kits for children who need them. Art ma- 
terials and equipment can be handled in 
the same way. ; 

13. Make and carry out plans to give 
security and recognition to isolates. _ 

14. Plan and organize parents’ meetings 
to discuss such matters as hours for chil- 
dren to be home at night, dating, parties, 
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allowances, smoking, summertime activi- 
ties, etc. 

15. Organize volunteer committees to 
serve in local child-caring agencies, hos- 
pitals, settlement houses, etc. 


Evaluation: 

This must be included in the daily and 
weekly plans as well as in whatever cul- 
minating activities are used. Methods in- 
clude: 

1. Factual quizzes—written and oral. 

2. Questionnaires — social ^ distance 
scales, attitude inventories, interest sur- 
veys, etc. 

3. Discussions of strength and weak- 
ness of the unit, of the processes used, of 
the group and individual accomplishments, 
of planning, judgment, actions, etc. 

4. Making up of individual rating cards 
and growth charts in respect to facts 
learned, vocabulary, increase in social sen- 
sitivity, social skills, thought skills, etc. 
NorE—The following questions can be 

used to stimulate and direct evalu- 
ation discussions: 
1. What does the unit “add up to"? 
2. Did we accomplish our individual 
and group goals? If not, why not? 
8. Was this a good unit? What made 
it so satisfying? 
4. What did we do well? What was 
poorly done? 
5. What did you as an individual con- 
tribute to the group? 
6. Was group work successful? 
7. Were leaders well chosen? How do 
you know? Were they successful? 
8. Were you a satisfactory follower or 
leader? 
9. What were the mistakes we made? 
Can we avoid them in the future? 

10. What do we need to know more 
about? 

11. In the light of our needs, what do 
we do next? 
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Action Activities: 

l. Clean up a vacant lot and make it 
into a tot-lot. 

2. Organize a ball game league. 

3. Create a social service club for the 
neighborhood. 

4. Get some new week-end activities 
under way. This may require organizing 
tool-lending libraries, lending musical in- 
struments, providing home art supplies, 
forming hiking clubs and getting adults to 
sponsor them, teaching new party games, 
making simple refreshments for parties. 

5. Help each child to begin a new 
hobby. 

6. Make a survey and publish the in- 
formation so that everyone will know what 
agencies are available in the neighbor- 
hood from which help can be obtained. 

7. Find part-time jobs for those who 
need them, volunteer work for those who 
do not have to have money returns or 
are too young to work. 

8. Do something to help a member of 
the class who needs it. 

9. Write letters to former classmates 
who may have been placed in corrective 
institutions. 


Notes to Section 5 


1Megley K. Teeters and John Otto Reine- 
mann, The Challenge of Delinquency (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), 
р. 5. 
2 Ibid., p. 5. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

4 Gertrude Noar, The Junior High School 
Today and Tomorrow ( Englewood Cliffs, N.].: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. 315-319. 


For related information, see: 


Children's Court 
Drop-Outs 
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MATURATIONAL FACTORS 


The maturation of children has a direct 
bearing on their needs and their abili- 
ties as they approach learning situa- 
tions. These needs and abilities, which 
have been described by many authori- 
ties, provide educators with guides for 
developing appropriate learning situa- 
tions for the different levels of matura- 
tion. 

Patterns of maturation are not the 
same for all children. Teachers must be 
aware of these varying patterns so they 
will be able to recognize the readiness 
for materials regardless of the chrono- 
logical age of the pupil involved. What- 
ever the maturity level, children have 
certain drives that must be recognized 
as they vary and grow with each child's 
development. Among these drives are 
those involving social approval, secu- 
rity, realization of self, and emotional 
release. 


Early Childhood 


The young child in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the primary grades 
has short attention spans. He can con- 
centrate for only brief periods, which 
lengthen appreciably as the child ma- 
tures. Short spans of attention make it 
essential that the early school program 
be varied with intermittent periods of 
activity and quiet. 

The child of this maturity level is in- 
terested in his immediate environment. 
School programs generally are con- 


cerned with things that are closest to 
the child in these early stages. The 
social-studies program, for example, is 
centered on the classroom, the family, 
the neighborhood. Centers are broad- 
ened as the child matures, and a study 
of the community is undertaken, The 
reading program usually begins with 
the family, with children, or with a 
school situation. Arithmetic concerns 
itself with problems of immediate in- 
terest to the child. 

At the beginning of the period of 
early childhood, the child is self-cen- 
tered and has a tendency to imitate 
adults. These attitudes give way slowly 
to a concern for the opinion of his 
peers, particularly as he begins to asso- 
ciate with them in the school situation. 
After a time, he begins to have a degree 
of independence, which allows him to 
work alone or in small groups within 
the classroom. These changes in the 
child have implications for the class- 
room: The teacher may begin to plan 
work with groups of children, allowing 
others to work independently at their 
seats on projects that she assigns to 
them or that they select. 

The child begins to accept and make 
rules. When the primary-grade teacher 
anticipates a trip around the school 
grounds, for example, the children will 
be able to help develop certain proce- 
dures for the trip so that they have a 
share in developing standards for their 
own conduct. They begin to enjoy such 
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rules, and particularly the experience 
involved in making them. 

With this increased maturity, the 
child begins to comprehend abstract 
symbols, At this time reading may well 
begin, and the concrete stage in the 
teaching of arithmetic might then move 
toward the abstract. The class may no 
longer require expanded experiences 
with manipulative materials, which 
play an important part in early under- 
standing of number groups. Pupils can 
begin to understand symbols for num- 
bers and then the numbers and number 
words. 


Middle Childhood 


As the child emerges from early 
childhood, his maturity increases at a 
more rapid pace. Girls mature more 
rapidly than boys. The child’s intellect 
shows surprising advancement, and his 
interests expand from his immediate 
environment to the outer world. School 
programs take advantage of this ex- 
panding interest; the social-studies pro- 
gram, for example, spirals from a study 
of the community to the state, then to 
the United States, and then to the 
world. 

The child is ready for more abstrac- 
tions in arithmetic, science, and other 
subjects. He is able to understand cause 
and effect. He is able to do some criti- 
cal thinking and problem-solving. With 
this advancement in his thinking and 
reasoning powers, individual differ- 
ences become more apparent; the able 
student seems to be much more able, 
the less able student seems to present a 
more serious problem. However, every 
child needs success, no matter what his 
abilities, and the school program is 
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geared to provide different individuals 
with various successes. When the child 
fails continually, he becomes dis- 
couraged and gives up quickly; his atti- 
tude often shows a lack of interest. 


Adolescence 


During this period, there are many 
physical changes in both girls and boys, 
and their concern over their bodily 
growth increases. This is a period in 
which the school program needs to pro- 
vide for divergent interests. There is an 
increase in the pupil's concern over self; 
there is a fear of being different; there 
is a fear of not being accepted. The 
youngster at this age has a sensitivity 
to the opinion of both adults and peers, 
but he may well be less responsive to 
his parents than to other adults. 

The adolescent is able to work more 
effectively in the school program, but 
he is likely to be insecure and need suc- 
cess to keep his motivation at a suffi- 
cient level to make learning satisfac- 
tory. 

The youngster is seeking personal in- 
dependence, yet is somewhat afraid of 
it. He relies on others and upon adults. 
However, his ability to work independ- 
ently is at a new height. He is begin- 
ning to find goals toward which he can 
work. He enjoys thinking critically, and 
he is rewarded as he solves problems. 


Implications for Curriculum 


Since curriculum-development is in- 
volved in the abilities and needs of 
pupils, these maturational factors play 
an important role in determining the 
success of areas selected for learning 
experiences. Curriculum committees 
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and others who are involved in deter- 
mining the important learnings for dif- 
ferent age levels will do well to give 
their attention to the maturation of chil- 
dren, not only in the elementary school 
but also in the secondary school. 

The foregoing summary of matura- 
tion factors is but a slight indication of 
the implications that should receive at- 
tention. A successful school program 
will be built on these varying levels of 
maturity at different age levels. The 
school program that fails to recognize 
the needs of children who are physi- 
cally mature yet intellectually imma- 
ture may cause frustrations that result 
in a large number of drop-outs in high 
school. On the other hand, the school 
that assumes that children are more in- 
tellectually immature than they are at 


Section 7 
MOTIVATION 


Motivation is the stimulation to action 
resulting from an individual's desire to 
reach an established goal or purpose. 
Such a definition can be applied to the 
motivation of an individual or a group. 
There are four ways in which motivat- 
ing goals or purposes may be estab- 
lished. First, goals may be developed 
or recognized by the individual him- 
self. Second, they may be accepted or 
adopted from others, Third, they may 
be developed or recognized as the re- 
sult of pressure, planning, or guidance 
from others. Fourth, they may be estab- 
lished by a combination of the previous 
three methods. 
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a given age may find students bored, 
uninterested, and uninspired, and may 
also experience a high drop-out rate. 

Different children mature at different 
rates, and criteria that defines maturity 
can be but a rough guide for educators 
to follow. The guide will be applicable 
in some situations, but not in others. 
The curriculum that is based on such 
guides must therefore provide for 
those who mature more rapidly and 
those who mature less rapidly. 


For related information, see: 


Child Growth and Development 
Developmental Tasks 
Drop-Outs 

Motivation 

Whole-Child Concept 


Motivation resulting from goals or 
purposes developed or recognized by 
the person himself is referred to as 
intrinsic motivation. Motivation result- 
ing from goals or purposes that are ac- 
cepted from others or developed and 
recognized as the result of outside in- 
fluences is referred to as extrinsic moti- 
vation. : 

One of the teacher's major roles in 
instruction is to motivate the student. 
Establishing goals or purposes that are 
accepted by the individual often pre- 
sents a problem. Since learning takes 
place as the result of a problem or à 
perplexity, it results as the individual 
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takes action to resolve the problem and 
reach his goal. An individual who has 
established his own purposes or goals 
will act to reach them, and the teach- 
ers role in providing motivation is 
diminished. When individuals are not 
so motivated, however, the teacher will 
usually need to provide motivation. 


Intrinsic Motivation 


A child who is surrounded in his own 
home with many books and whose 
parents are avid readers will often be 
ready for reading before a youngster 
who is less fortunate. He comes to 
school with an intrinsic motivation 
upon which the teacher may build in 
teaching reading. The high-school stu- 
dent who is building his own radio re- 
ceiver and is a ham operator has goals 
that offer opportunities for learning. 
Even with such motivation present, the 
teacher will be responsible for guiding 
the student toward his goals and for 
pointing out new goals for the student 
and helping him to achieve them. 

The school itself can provide a set- 
ting that leads to intrinsic motivation. 
Activities offered by the school afford 
opportunities for the student to probe 
his own interests and his particular 
aptitudes and talents. Such probing 
amid a variety of experiences often pro- 
vides the stimulation that is needed in 
motivating students in the learning 
process, 


Extrinsic Motivation 


Since motivation may be aroused by 
Outside influences, certain techniques 
or devices may be used successfully for 
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this purpose. In introducing a new 
lesson or a new topic, teachers often 
refer to the introduction as motivation 
for the lesson. It is during this period 
that the teacher, as the outside influ- 
ence, attempts to use his knowledge of 
the pupils’ interests, needs, and abilities 
in arousing them to action. He hopes 
to establish purposes for the lesson 
ahead in such a way that students 
adopt the purposes as their own and 
are stimulated to action to achieve 
them. 

The teacher may assume that inter- 
est alone will motivate the students, 
only to find that although the students 
seemed to be highly interested in the 
topic or problem at hand, no action 
results. A teacher of Shakespeare, for 
example, may find that reading a par- 
ticular scene from one of the plays ap- 
pears to enthrall the class. Their inter- 
est would seem to be strong enough to 
encourage them to read more by them- 
selves; this certainly is the teacher's 
goal. But the following day it is obvi- 
ous that it is not the goal of the stu- 
dents, who appear in class without hav- 
ing read any further. The teacher has 
motivated them, but, unfortunately, the 
motivation is to listen to fine reading, 
not to read for themselves. The class 
has established its own goal; the 
teacher will need to help them estab- 
lish one more acceptable to him—un- 
less he is content to do all the reading 
himself. 

In such a situation, it may be that a 
mutually planned performance of the 
play for the class will motivate the 
group to do some reading themselves. 
Or perhaps after a film of the play is 
viewed, the class will be motivated to 
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reread exciting or beautiful scenes. 
When the class does undertake such 
reading, the class and the teacher have 
established mutual goals that motivate 
each student. If the class reads the play 
because the teacher has assigned it to 
them or because they believe the 
teacher will be disappointed if they do 
not, they have accepted the teacher's 
goals without adopting them as their 
own. Such motivation will probably be 
less productive than when teacher and 
students have the same goals. 


Factors that Influence Motivation 


Many factors will motivate the 
learner. Among them are the following: 

1. Relationships within the home 
will be a motivating influence on the 
learner. The child naturally seeks the 
approval of his parents, and he will be 
motivated by their wishes. If the 
parents set a particular set of goals, 
such as attendance at college, these 
goals may readily become goals of the 
child himself. The goals then become 
motivating purposes that will reflect 
upon his school program and play a 
major role in his school success, On the 
other hand, if the child’s parents do not 
offer goals for him, this motivating fac- 
tor may be missing. 

2. Relationships with his social 
group will also be a strong motivating 
influence. The goals and the attitudes 
of this group will ordinarily be adopted 
by the individual and will become 
motivating factors affecting his school 
progress. These attitudes may be either 
positive or negative, depending on the 
social group. One group may set a high 
value on athletic accomplishments, so 
that members of that group are strongly 
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motivated to be successful athletes in 
order to be accepted. Another group 
may have entirely different goals. 

3. Relationships with adults, other 
than those in the family, may well bea 
strong motivating influence. Leaders of 
scout groups, Little League programs, 
and other activities in which the young- 
sters participate can often provide moti- 
vation for the youngster. Motivation 
may be based on approval of the adults 
guiding such programs or on the goals 
they display. In the same way, teachers 
provide examples or display goals that 
may influence those with whom they 
associate, both within and outside the 
classroom. Activities such as the drama 
club, intramural program, library club, 
homemaking and industrial arts clubs, 
and countless others provide students 
with the opportunity to associate with 
teachers and other young people with 
similar purposes and goals. 

4. Relationships within the commu- 
nity itself also provide motivating fac- 
tors for its younger population. When a 
community places much stress on aca- 
demic achievement, the young people 
of that community ordinarily will be 
motivated toward success in the aca- 
demie program. Communities that 
stress the athletic program probably 
will motivate more children to partici- 
pate in such a program than a commu- 
nity with little or no interest. Commu- 
nities that make much of art exhibits, 
science fairs, and the like are providing 
motivating factors that influence the 
people and students of that community. 
Communities that are split over issues 
involving political strife may motr 
vate youngsters to seek answers to the 
problems that are involved. 

5. Movies, radio, and television are 
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also motivating factors. It is not un- 
usual for youngsters to be motivated by 
the types of life presented. Children 
who watch cowboy television programs 
to the exclusion of other programs are 
apt to play at cowboy, to be interested 
in such a way of living, to be motivated 
to find out more about it, and to iden- 
tify themselves with such a way of life. 

6. Educators are also strong motivat- 
ing factors in the child's Ше. 


Educators Play a Role in 
Motivation 


Although it is undoubtedly a reward- 
ing experience to find learners who are 
highly motivated, the teacher will need 
to evaluate the goals of the learners, 
pointing out new goals that should be 
established as the learning takes place. 
Should the teacher fail to do this, the 
learner is bound by his own immaturity 
and lack of background regarding the 
problem at hand. The teacher will also 
need to guide learners who are highly 
motivated in one subject, such as sci- 
ence, so that their horizons are broad- 
ened and their dedication to the one 
subject serves as a springboard to 
motivation in other areas. 

When motivation appears to be lack- 
ing in students, the teacher's role is pri- 
marily that of motivating them so that 
learning can take place. It is possible 
to develop the learner's acceptance of 
the teacher's goals as his own; however, 
a higher aim is to establish goals on 
Which both teacher and learner can 
agree. 


Motivating Factors in the School 


There are many factors in the school 
Program that serve to motivate stu- 
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dents. Some of these factors may be 
affirmative, and others may have nega- 
tive results. A few of these are dis- 
cussed below. 

Marking and Reporting to Parents. 
Marks have long been a motivating fac- 
tor for students, particularly when they 
are reported to parents. Marks may 
have a negative effect in motivating 
students. Certain groups of students 
frown upon academic achievement, and 
those whose academic success is indi- 
cated by high marks may be barred 
from association with this group. One 
of the criteria of group membership, in 
fact, may be that the member is aver- 
age or less in his school work. If such 
an attitude is prevalent in an entire 
student body, it may be more accepta- 
ble for students to seek lower marks 
if they wish to be a part of the 
group. 

Marks have a tendency to label the 
recipient and may lead to discourage- 
ment and a negative influence on de- 
sirable motivation. Since success is 
basic to learning, the unsuccessful stu- 
dent whose report card bears evidence 
of poor scholarship may be difficult to 
motivate to higher goals. This is one 
of the reasons that marks on report 
cards are often based on the individual 
child's progress, rather than on a grade 
standard that he cannot reach. 

Awards and Rewards. Although high 
marks are rewards, and probably well- 
earned rewards, there are other ap- 
proaches that can be used to motivate 
students and to develop a respect for 
learning. An attitude of respect for 
learning tends to overcome the nega- 
tive aspects of marks. Many schools 
have honor rolls, principal's lists, and 
dean's lists, which are designed to point 
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with pride to academic accomplish- 
ment. 

Awards are given to outstanding 
athletes, sometimes to musicians who 
participate in organized music groups, 
and less frequently to students for high 
scholarship. Some schools honor 
scholarship by the use of an award like 
that given to the athlete, ordinarily a 
school letter. An award has a tendency 
to bring the scholar into a role less dif- 
ferent from students who attain profi- 
ciency in other areas so that his scholas- 
tic accomplishments may be more 
acceptable to his peers. 

Promotion and Retention. Promotion 
from grade to grade from elementary 
through secondary school was once 
used extensively as a motivating device. 
Nonpromotion or retention in one grade 
was a punishment for not achieving, 
and promotion to the next grade be- 
came a reward for having achieved. 
The attitude toward retention in a 
grade for a second year was ordinarily 
one of shame and failure. However, 
with the increased understanding of 
programs that are designed to suit the 
individual rather than the individual 
fitting the program, provisions are 
made in each grade for students and 
retention is seldom necessary. In these 
circumstances, it becomes less of a 
motivating device. 

Suspension and Expulsion. It is sel- 
dom that an elementary school child is 
suspended or expelled from school. 
These procedures are more common in 
secondary schools, but they have be- 
come less frequent as secondary schools 
have become concerned with providing 
for students rather than releasing them 
to idleness during the school day. 
Nonetheless, suspension or expulsion is 
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sometimes employed as a motivation 
device, particularly in cases in which 
it is desired that students change their 
goals as far as personal conduct is con- 
cerned. Use of these methods may have 
a negative effect, however, since the 
youngster who is suspended or expelled 
is often considered a hero by his peers. 
The wise educator will seek profes- 
sional help from those who guide chil- 
dren's behavior in order to help offend- 
ing youngsters establish goals accepta- 
ble to the school and to the student. 

Activity Programs. Offering students 
an opportunity to explore many inter- 
ests, activity programs can become 
highly effective in motivating students. 
Participation in organized music groups 
may stimulate many students to master 
a musical instrument. Art exhibits and 
the display of art work in strategic loca- 
tions throughout the community under 
the sponsorship of an art club may pro- 
vide motivation not only to those in 
the club, but to others who see the 
results of their work. 

The school newspaper, the yearbook, 
the various clubs designed for special 
interests—such as United Nations 
clubs, foreign-language clubs, science 
clubs, and other similar clubs—provide 
motivation to students by association 
with others who have the same inter- 
ests. The projects undertaken by these 
groups lead members into problems in- 
volving the use of mathematics, oral 
and written communication, and many 
other school subjects. 


Motivating Factors in the 
Classroom 


The climate of the school itself бап 
contribute immeasurably to motivating 
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the students in the school but the 
teacher in the classroom must capitalize 
on the opportunities that are offered. 
Artificial situations need not be cre- 
ated; there are many opportunities 
teachers may use to motivate students, 
including those discussed below. 

Pupil Interests. By knowing each 
pupil individually, the teacher is able 
to use his interests to guide the student 
in the instructional program. The 
mathematics teacher may use a stu- 
dents interest in baseball to motivate 
a study of geometry and algebra by 
having the class plan a baseball dia- 
mond. The social-studies teacher may 
well use the interests of those who par- 
ticipate in the student government of 
the school to arouse interest in a study 
of governments throughout the world. 
The English teacher may use the school 
newspaper or the yearbook as a moti- 
vating device to encourage written self- 
expression. 

Pupil Needs. Teachers may also base 
motivation on the particular needs of 
their pupils. A student who is having 
difficulty with reading and seems dis- 
interested may well be motivated, for 
example, by a need to read directions 
on how to assemble a model airplane. 
A student who is encountering prob- 
lems in chemistry may well be moti- 
vated to do extra work and seek extra 
help when the guidance counselor 
points out that the college of his choice 
requires credits in chemistry for ad- 
mittance. A student facing college- 
entrance examinations may well be 
motivated to seek help in increasing the 
speed of his reading when he realizes 
his need to review before the examina- 
tions. Teachers need not create artifi- 
cial situations in such cases; actual 
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needs are awaiting the teacher's guid- 
ance to be used as a motivating device. 
Pupil-Teacher Planning. Students 
may readily accept the teacher's pur- 
poses as their own and act to achieve 
them, but goals will be more readily 
accepted if the pupil has a part in plan- 
ning them. The teacher who imposes 
all his own plans without allowing par- 
ticipation by pupils may be ignoring a 
fine opportunity for motivating his class 
and each individual in it. Students can 
help to plan topics they should study, 
even within the confines of the estab- 
lished curriculum. They can help to 
plan programs for the class, books that 
would be of value to the class, topics 
for oral and written reports, field trips, 
experiments and demonstrations, and 
many other learning activities. 
Assignments and Homework. Assign- 
ments for study in school and those 
given for work at home may serve as 
motivating devices, particularly if they 
are geared to the interests, abilities, 
and needs of the pupils. An assignment 
to watch a telecast of the United 
Nations at a critical and dramatic his- 
torical moment may well stimulate stu- 
dents to study more about the individ- 
uals who participate. An assignment to 
interview a citizen regarding some 
topic of interest to the class and of 
value to the group's study may lead 
to action in delving deeper into the 
topic. An assignment that involves 
practice or drill, when the students un- 
derstand the need for it, can also serve 
to motivate students in learning. 
Classroom Corners. In elementary 
schools in particular, a classroom's 
corners are used to stimulate students 
to learning. Displaying collections, in- 
teresting materials, and reports from 
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studies in a science corner that young- 
sters may visit in their free time is one 
device that is commonly: апа success- 
fully used. A corner devoted to a 
library table, with attractive and color- 
ful books, will often lead a student to 
reading for pleasure. In the second- 
ary school a bookcase filled with 
bright-jacketed books will often accom- 
plish the same purpose. 

Audio-Visual Instructional Materials. 
Films, film strips, movies, maps and 
charts, tape recorders, and records are 
also excellent motivating devices. They 
may be used to introduce students to 
topics as well as to instruct in the topic 
itself. 


Motivation and the Curriculum 


Motivation has many effects on the 
school program itself. Since motivation 
is one of the major keys to learning, 
it becomes increasingly important that 
teachers and administrators study the 
students for whom they are responsible 
to determine what is best for them. The 
goals that should be established as the 
goals of these students might be deter- 
mined in conjunction with parents and 
citizens in the community. For ex- 
ample, a community in which young 
people are discouraged from attending 
college by their parents would develop 
an entirely different school program 
from one in which 90 per cent of the 
student body is highly motivated for 
higher learning. 

It is necessary to identify the pur- 
poses of each individual student and, 
once they are identified, to use these 
purposes to motivate the students. If 
educators and citizens of the commu- 
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nity do not approve of the students’ 
purposes, the task may involve chang- 
ing their goals during the school years. 

As far as the curriculum is concerned, 
motivation of students involves three 
factors: 

l. The ideal program should be 
geared to meet the future goals of each 
individual student. It has already been 
mentioned that a school with a high 
percentage of college-bound students 
will have a different type of program 
than a school with a low percentage of 
college-bound students. However, the 
programs may be highly similar in na- 
ture, with more students in academic 
subjects in the former instance and 
more students may be in vocational 
subjects in the second. In communities 
where there are too few students to 
support specialized programs, it may 
be necessary to join a neighboring com- 
munity to provide such programs. 

2. School experiences need to be or- 
ganized to capitalize on the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of the learners. 
This would involve an expanded pro- 
gram of activities and elective courses. 
In addition, it would entail the pro- 
vision of courses in the academic sub- 
jects, such as English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies, for different 
learning or academic levels. 

3. Participation of pupils in planning 
assumes importance as the pupils estab- 
lish their goals. In the elementary 
school, teacher-pupil planning is often 
a part of the regular classroom atmos- 
phere. In the secondary school, guid- 
ance counselors aid students in plan- 
ning their programs and teachers 
within each class help them to plan for 
the most effective approach to learning 
within that class. 
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For related information, see: 


Activity Programs , 


Section 8 
READINESS 


One of the most important factors in 
any learning situation is the pupil's 
background and previous experience 
and the part both have played in devel- 
oping his readiness to learn. When the 
child comes to school for the first time, 
he brings with him certain knowledge 
and skills that are the result of his ex- 
periences and his environment. From 
Such a background, peculiar to each 
individual, the pupil approaches the 
first learning experience in the class- 
room. The various ways in which the 
pupil may meet this new learning ex- 
perience depend on his degree of readi- 
ness to deal with the experience at 
hand. 


Developmental Level 


Each child is limited in what he can 
learn to do because of his individual 
Stage of physical, intellectual, social, 
moral and emotional development. 
There are limits to how much the child 
can be expected to accomplish. To ex- 
pect all children, for instance, to form 
manuscript letters especially well in a 
class of first-graders may be unreason- 
able. Writing skill; which demands 
muscular coordination, is dependent 
upon the developmental readiness of 
each child. Indeed, one of the most 
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Homework 
Promotion and Retention of Pupils 


difficult problems of teaching is plan- 
ning activities that will challenge all 
pupils in class without frustrating 
those of widely differing abilities. The 
difficulty of this problem is further in- 
creased in schools that require attend- 
ance, since educational programs must 
be developed to meet the wide differ- 
ences in needs and abilities of the pupil 
population. 


Emotional-Social Attitudes 


When the child comes to school the 
first day, he comes with feelings and 
expectations about himself and others. 
He meets each new learning situation 
in his own unique way, depending upon 
how he considers himself and his sur- 
roundings. From past successes and 
failures, he has feelings about how well 
he expects to perform the tasks as- 
signed to him. If he has usually been 
successful, he may be motivated to 
meet a new learning experience be- 
cause of his expectations to do well. 

The child's attitudes toward teachers 
and other children are directly related 
to his relationships with his parents and 
with children in and around his home. 
Such attitudes as resistance to teacher 
authority or overdependence on the 
teacher can produce pupils who are not 
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free to think or who find it difficult to 
think for themselves. The child's emo- 
tional-social attitudes are the result of 
his interaction with his environment. 


Cultural Background 


Each child comes to school with a 
value system born of the satisfactions, 
fears, and desires held by those he ad- 
mires. Upon this value system may well 
depend the child's motivation. The 
groups or classes of society hold value- 
oriented definitions and appreciations 
that differ from each other. These cul- 
tural influences, involving social, eco- 
nomic, and political characteristics and 
differences, determine in large measure 
the child's readiness to learn and par- 
ticipate in school life. The degree of 
cultural readiness of pupils to accept 
one another and work well with each 
person they meet at school depends to a 
large extent upon each pupils value 
system regarding human relations. 


Educational Readiness 


The chronological age at which a 
child first comes to school may be four 
years and nine months; however, this 
does not mean he has an equivalent 
mental age. In spite of what his men- 
tal age may reveal, the child may not 
be able to master some learning until 
he has been offered preliminary experi- 
ences. For instance, before the child is 
successful in learning to read, he needs 
to have experienced a degree of facility 
in making auditory and visual discrimi- 
nations, in understanding and using 
language, in grasping time and space 
relationships, and in making perceptual 
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associations concerning incidents and 
events seen or heard by him. Parents 
and families with homes rich in re- 
sources, materials, and activities pro- 
vide their children with opportunities 
to learn and to perfect many skills that 
other children may never encounter be- 
fore coming to school. 


Readiness and the Climate for 
Learning in the Classroom 


The practice of meeting pupils in 
school with rigid and fixed learning 
experiences at each grade level denies 
the existence of the varying degrees 
of readiness among these pupils to face 
developmental tasks. Those who teach 
must realize that their readiness to edu- 
cate may not be equated with the 
pupils’ readiness to learn. It has been 
wisely said that "to teach children, you 
must reach them first." This premise 
holds equally true for the high-school 
pupil and the young kindergartner in 
the teaching-learning process. 

The teacher can develop the readi- 
ness of his pupils to learn by creating 
a good climate for learning. This in- 
volves the following aspects: 

1. Carefully assessing the readiness 
of the pupils to engage in individual 
and group learning activities, The as- 
sessment can be done by observation, 
testing, reviewing cumulative records, 
and holding conferences with parents. 

2. Setting a climate for learning in 
the classroom so that there is flexibility, 
respect, freedom, friendliness, warmth, 
understanding, rapport, encourage- 
ment, and motivation. 

3. Continuously introducing new 
skills and learning experiences in har- 
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mony with the instructional levels of 
pupils. 

4. Planning carefully with pupils in 
determining that each is actively par- 
ticipating in classroom activities and 
working toward his goals. 

5. Helping pupils to develop the 
problem-solving attitude and in guid- 
ing them in work and study habits. 

6. Helping pupils make relationships, 
connections, and associations of new 
learning with previous experiences and 
the objectives of tasks at hand. 

7. Establishing an empathetic rela- 
tionship with each pupil. This is impor- 


Section 9 
READING LEVELS 


Reading levels should be determined 
for each individual child in the school. 
They can be used as a basis for under- 
standing his ability to study, not only 
in the reading class but in other classes 
as well. Reading levels and guides will 
help teachers to determine whether the 
pupil is able to comprehend material 
assigned to him for instructional pur- 
poses. When reading levels are known, 
whether in the elementary or the high 
school, the teacher is able to provide 
instructional materials suitable for each 
child. Teachers who are aware of the 
differences in reading ability will avoid 
many difficulties that arise when the 
Same material is provided for all chil- 
dren regardless of individual differ- 
ences, 


Reading levels are of equal impor- 
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tant in reaching pupils and teaching 
them. 

8. Listening to and counseling pupils 
concerning their problems, 

Because many things affect the readi- 
ness of pupils to learn, it is important 
that the home and school understand 
and cooperate in the education of chil- 
dren. 


For related information, see: 


Child Growth and Development 
Developmental Tasks 
Maturational Factors 


tance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cators, for variations in reading ability 
do not disappear at higher grade levels. 
In fact, the better the instruction, the 
wider will be the variations in achieve- 
ment. When high-school teachers are 
aware of reading levels and pro- 
vide for them, they can better provide 
for individual differences in any sub- 
ject-matter area that involves a need 
for reading as a part of the learning 
process. 


Categories of Reading Levels 


Reading levels for instructional pur- 
poses are sometimes referred to in four 
categories: (1) independent, (2) in- 
structional, (3) frustration, and (4) 
comprehensive or listening. 
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Independent Reading Level. The 
reading level commonly referred to as 
independent is the one at which an 
individual child can read fluently for 
pleasure without encountering undue 
difficulties. This level is the one at 
which a child selects his own reading 
material—usually lower than the level 
of which he is capable. A child may 
select material a year or more below 
a level at which he can read effectively, 
When reading for pleasure, children, 
like adults, usually select material with 
which they feel completely at ease and 
which they are able to enjoy without 
undue pressure of unknown words and 
difficulty in comprehension. Adults 
capable of reading rather difficult ma- 
terial often relax by reading detective 
stories, westerns, or other material of a 
similar nature for pleasure. This is not 
necessarily an indication of their read- 
ing ability. Similarly the child may read 
comic books for pleasure, although he 
is capable of a much higher level of 
reading when it is necessary. In many 
cases, the independent reading level is 
one year or more below the instruc- 
tional reading level. 

Instructional Reading Level. The in- 
structional reading level is often con- 
sidered to be the level at which the 
child is able to read without undue 
difficulty but with maximum compre- 
hension. It is at this level that the child 
best functions when studying. This 
level may not be the one the child 
would select for pleasure reading; in- 
deed, if the levels for instructional and 
independent reading are the same, the 
instructional level of the materials be- 
ing given to the child are probably in- 
sufficiently challenging to him. Ordi- 
narily, a child should be able to read 
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a minimum of eight out of every ten 
words correctly at this level, with a 
high rate of comprehension. Attention 
should be given to the speed of the 
child's reading, which is often neg- 
lected. If a child is reading well at this 
instructional level but is reading too 
slowly, he may be encountering work 
too difficult to permit him to increase 
his speed to reach a high level of read- 
ing efficiency. 

Frustration Level. The most difficult 
level at which a child is capable of 
reading is referred to as the frustration 
level. The child may manage to read at 
this level with a fairly high level of 
comprehension, but it places strain on 
his ability. It is a level at which he can- 
not function properly for instructional 
purposes over a period of time, This 
level is similar to that at which an adult 
may function when he is reading some 
highly technical material for a specific 
purpose or when he is consulting some 
reference source that is difficult read- 
ing. Although the adult is able to read 
and understand the material, it is not 
best suited for learning purposes ex- 
cept in isolated instances. И 

Comprehension Level. Some authori- 
ties consider that there is a level at 
which the child is able to comprehend 
by listening but at which level he is 
unable to read. This may be called the 
comprehension level or listening level. 
This level may indicate the child's 
potential. 


Selection of Reading Materials 


The materials used for teaching of 
reading, as well as for other subject- 
matter areas, will be those that the 
child is able to use at the instruction: 
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level. The materials he selects for his 
own reading will usually be those he 
is able to use at the independent level. 
Book lists that categorize books by ap- 
proximate level of reading difficulty are 
used by many teachers as a basis for 
recommending books to children for 
independent reading. However, chil- 
dren will ordinarily find their own level 
for independent reading. Appropriate 
guidance from the school librarian or 
the teacher will help to keep a child 
from reading materials that are much 
too easy for him. Frustration-level ma- 
terials may well be used for research 
and reference, since these materials are 
used for a short time and for a definite 
purpose, 


Implications for Classroom 
Instruction 


In view of the varying levels at which 
children read, it becomes evident that 
teachers need to provide various ma- 
terials for instructional purposes as well 
as for enrichment and pleasure reading. 
This naturally results in a need for dif- 
ferentiation of instruction with the 
classroom. It also involves the careful 
selection of materials for instruction, 
since in some courses, such as social 
studies, materials play an important 
part in basic as well as supplementary 
instruction. 

A youngster with a low instructional- 
reading level will have to be provided 
with ways to learn from group discus- 
sion, pictures, reports from more able 
members of the group, interviews, and 
so forth, if suitable materials on his in- 
Structional level cannot be located. 

The child is able to handle material 
at the frustration level for a specific 
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purpose and a short period of time. If 
he is subjected to it constantly, how- 
ever, he is often overcome with its diffi- 
culty and becomes frustrated at his 
inability to read it fluently, either orally 
or silently, with a satisfactory degree of 
comprehension. 


Determination of Reading Levels 


There are two ways in which the 
reading level may be determined: (1) 
standardized achievement tests or read- 
ing tests, and (2) individual reading 
inventories. 

Standardized tests are often more 
useful than individual reading inven- 
tories simply because they are easier 
to administer. The standardized tests 
can be given to an entire class or group 
at the same time. The results are rather 
quickly determined, and grouping for 
instruction can be started with little 
delay. However, the teacher's judgment 
should play a part in this evaluation. If 
the test results differ from the teacher's 
evaluation, it may be desirable to give 
another test or administer an individual 
reading inventory. 

Individual reading inventories, which 
teachers may prepare, are tests based 
on flash word recognition and reading 
comprehension. In preparing the tests, 
teachers will be able to use vocabulary 
lists found in the back of nearly all 
basic readers. Lists should be prepared 
from books of the same series at dif- 
ferent levels. Beginning with an easy 
level, the child is asked to recognize at 
sight a sampling of words. This proce- 
dure continues until the child reaches 
a point at which he is unable to recog- 
nize eight or nine words out of ten. 
Reading for comprehension can then 
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be checked by assigning selections from 
the basic reader itself for silent reading 
and asking questions to determine 
whether the material has been under- 
stood. The word recognition and the 
comprehension will then determine the 
instructional level at which the child 
should be taught. 


Grouping for Reading Instruction 


It is obvious from the variation in 
reading levels that all pupils cannot be 
taught together at all times. As a result, 
in the elementary and junior high 
schools in which developmental read- 
ing programs are provided, it will be 
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necessary for teachers to group within 
each class at different times. Grouping 
will be necessary whether or not classes 
are arranged on the basis of ability in 
reading, for even with classes of a cer- 
tain degree of similarity in reading 
ability, there will be a need for individ- 
ualized instruction to meet particular 
pupil needs in the instructional reading 
program. 


For related information, see: 


Developmental Reading Programs 
Grouping 

Individualized Reading Programs 
Individualization of Instruction 


WHOLE-CHILD CONCEPT 


One of the most important considera- 
tions in establishing a suitable curricu- 
lum for a school is the whole-child con- 
cept, which many educators believe is 
basic to an effective educational pro- 
gram. This concept of the child in- 
cludes five areas with which the educa- 
tional program should be concerned: 
(1) intellectual, (2) social, (3) emo- 
tional, (4) physical, and (5) moral. 
Each area is considered as important as 
each other area because of their inter- 
relationships; each aspect of the child’s 
growth needs to be developed if he is 
to develop into a well-integrated, edu- 
cated, mature adult. As a result, certain 
parts of the curriculum are designed 
to provide for each of these various 
areas of the child’s development. 


Intellectual Development 


The school has always concentrated 
on the intellectual development of its 
students. With increased knowledge of 
child growth and development, school 
programs have adjusted to provide for 
variations in the mental development 
of students. Effective school programs 
have been developed with the realiza- 
tion that different children mature at 
different rates, whether intellectually, 
socially, emotionally, morally, and phys- 
ically. 

Children’s mental or intellectual de- 
velopment is dependent on many fac- 
tors—on his motivation, his capacity, 
his aptitude, and other aspects of his 
development. For example, a child who 
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is physically undernourished, emotion- 
ally upset, socially maladjusted or is 
morally unstable will often show evi- 
dence of his problem by slowness in 
mental development or disinterest in 
school. 

Maladjustments may lead the teacher 
and parents to believe that the child is 
retarded or a slow learner. When prob- 
lems in learning arise, it is advisable to 
study the child’s intelligence by means 
of group or individual intelligence tests. 
If the results indicate that the child is 
an underachiever, those concerned 
should search elsewhere for some cause 
of this underachievement. 

All children do not develop intellec- 
tually at the same rate or at the same 
time. Their growth patterns will be in- 
creasingly at variance as they progress 
through their school years. It has been 
said that the best teaching increases, 
rather than diminishes, differences in 
achievement, because instruction 
reaches each individual child within 
the class and provides for his particular 
learning capabilities. When the faster- 
learning child is approached at the ap- 
propriate instructional level, his learn- 
ing will progress at a fast pace, and 
he will progress rather rapidly. A 
slower-learning child will also learn at 
his own pace. Even when he is pro- 
vided with suitable instruction to meet 
him at his own level, his rate of learn- 
ing nonetheless will be slower than the 
faster learner. 

It is not uncommon for educators to 
be overly concerned with the intellec- 
tual development of the child to the 
detriment of the other areas that play 
an important part in his total develop- 
ment. A child who soars in his achieve- 
ment but suffers from social or emo- 
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tional problems may be successful 
academically, but his personal adjust- 
ment to a living situation will be less 
successful and may result in unhappi- 
ness in his future. Consequently, the 
academically talented youth may be in 
need of experiences other than those 
pertaining to academic growth in order 
to achieve success as an integrated and 
well-adjusted individual. 

In recent years, the stress in educa- 
tion has swerved rapidly to the intellec- 
tual aspects of the child’s development. 
World developments as well as criti- 
cisms of school programs have played 
a major role in this change. Probably 
the best school program seeks a middle 
ground, setting goals that lead to 
knowledge and the use of the individ- 
ual’s intellectual capacities to their full- 
est extent, but without detriment to 
the other aspects which make the child 
an integrated individual. Curriculum 
guides and published materials have 
had a tendency to stress phases of the 
school program other than the intellec- 
tual, which has led many to assume 
that the schools have neglected the 
intellect. Perhaps it is time that educa- 
tors again inform citizens about the 
intellectual aspects of the school pro- 
gram, which have always been evident 
in any but an incompetent school sys- 
tem. 


Social Development 


Deeply interwoven into the intellec- 
tual development of the child is the 
ability that allows him to adjust to 
those with whom he lives, works, and 
spends his recreational time. The school 
has certain responsibilities in this re- 
gard, but it shares these responsibilities 
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with the home, the community, and the 
church, Educators should be aware of 
this shared responsibility; it is impos- 
sible to supervise and guide the total 
social development of a youngster dur- 
ing the five or six hours of the school 
day unless there is also suitable super- 
vision and guidance outside of the 
school day. 

From the time the child enters 
kindergarten until he graduates from 
twelfth grade or leaves the school, ex- 
periences that increase his social devel- 
opment are provided. In the first year 
of his schooling, the stress is on his 
ability to work and play with a group. 
Although he may have had experiences 
outside of school that have aided in this 
development, the school experience is 
a new one to him, and the necessity of 
working with other children of his age 
demands certain training. Some chil- 
dren have not associated with children 
of different ages as they need to do on 
the school busses, the streets en route 
to school, the playground, and the cafe- 
teria. The social adjustment in this type 
of situation is also an important factor 
in the school program. 

As the child progresses through his 
School years, his social growth con- 
tinues to deserve attention. During 
these formative years, he continues to 
require guidance in working with his 
peers within the classroom, in associat- 
ing with other members of the student 
body outside of the classroom, and in 
adjusting to the opposite sex, As he 
reaches junior high school, he often 
needs guidance in family adjustments, 
since he is growing more independent 
as he matures and often resents the 
domination of his parents. At the 
senior-high-school level, he needs help 
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in his personal relations with members 
of his own sex and the opposite sex, as 
well as with his family, from which he 
is seeking independence with each 
maturing year. 

The school provides for this part of 
the child's development through its 
classes and through its activity pro- 
gram, including social dances, assem- 
blies, and other activities. 


Emotional Development 


This aspect of the child increasing 
maturity becomes more important as 
the complexities of life increases, plac- 
ing demands on men and women that 
can result in anxieties and ultimate 
breakdown. Anxieties within children 
may also have the same result. It is 
difficult for a child (or an adult, for 
that matter) to realize that his emotions 
are the same as those that other indi- 
viduals have. An emotion that the child 
misunderstands may lead him to feel 
that he is different from other young- 
sters of his own age and result in with- 
drawal. It is important that the school, 
as well as the home and the commu- 
nity, provide for these difficulties as 
the child matures. 

The conflict of emotions within a 
child may result in his being unable to 
fulfill his school responsibilities. His 
feeling of being different may result in 
difficulties with social adjustment and 
the deterioration of his academic prog- 
ress, regardless of his mental capacity. 
As a result, the school provides op- 
portunities through health-education 
courses, social-studies courses, and 
various pupil personnel services for the 
child’s emotional development to be 
guided along satisfactory lines. 
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Emotionally disturbed children can 
be aided by the teacher, the guidance 
counselor, the psychologist, or some 
outside agency. 


Physical Development 


Physical education has been a part 
of the school program in one way or 
another throughout the history of the 
public school, but it has had a tendency 
to concentrate on the muscular devel- 
opment of the child. As the physical 
development of the child is considered, 
it is obvious that there are many more 
aspects to it than muscular develop- 
ment alone. Such consideration has led 
to a reappraisal of the physical-educa- 
tion program and a trend toward con- 
solidating this program with that of 
health education and recreation. 

The health and physical develop- 
ment of the child is another shared 
responsibility; the school cannot hope 
to provide for it entirely on its own. 

Concern for the physical develop- 
ment of the child leads educators to 
consider his total health, his recrea- 
tional needs, and his physical growth. 
A strong and healthy citizen is more 
able to carry on his responsibilities than 
one who is weak and sickly. Schools 
provide services to assist the child in 
this phase of development. 


Moral Development 


The concern of schools for the moral 
development of its pupils has been evi- 
dent throughout the years. The nine- 
teenth-century McGuffey readers, with 
their stress on the Golden Rule, repre- 
sent an early attempt to coordinate the 
development of moral values with the 
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intellectual development of the pupil. 
The school shares the responsibility for 
the moral development of its pupils 
with the home, the community, and the 
church, in the same way it shares other 
such responsibilities. 

The long-standing separation of 
church and state has placed a haziness 
on the actual limitations of the school 
in instructing and guiding the moral 
development of its pupils. Nonetheless, 
moral development need not be iden- 
tified with any particular religious 
group, since the teaching of morality 
need not have sectarian implications. 
Religious instruction, which is ordi- 
narily offered outside of school build- 
ings but often during school hours, can 
be of benefit in moral development. 

One of the major problems that con- 
fronts the school is that of providing 
for the child who is deprived of proper 
moral guidance in the home and who 
is not reached by a church. It is for 
youngsters in this category that the 
school must undoubtedly assume the 
total responsibility, for they will re- 
ceive guidance nowhere else. Without 
such guidance, these children may be- 
come juvenile delinquents or future 
criminals. 


Implications for the Curriculum 


Perhaps the intellectual development 
of children is the least difficult aspect 
of child growth for which the school 
must provide. Certainly it is the one 
aspect of the child's total development 
that is the sole responsibility of the 
school except under the most unusual 
of circumstances, such as those involved 
when a child requires private instruc- 
tion because of extenuating circum- 
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stances—and even then, the school 
ordinarily provides instruction through 
home teaching or special schools set up 
for this purpose. 

The school must provide for the in- 
tellectual development of all children 
in attendance—the average, the gifted, 
the physically handicapped, and the 
mentally limited, or whatever the case 
may be. The curriculum, as it is devel- 
oped and implemented, should take into 
account the variations of needs and 
abilities of the pupils within the school. 
This is one of the major arguments for 
the development of curriculum at the 
local level, since the needs of the pupil 
population from district to district, or 
even in different schools within the 
same district, will vary. The academic 
program of all schools is designed to 
provide for this intellectual develop- 
ment, but within that design it must 
make provisions for pupil variations in 
order to offer a curriculum that is effec- 
tive for all the children. 

Social development of the child is a 
responsibility the school shares with the 
home, the church, and the community 
at large. The school program may pro- 
vide social experiences in adjusting to 
other individuals and groups. As chil- 
dren and young adults engage in com- 
mittee work and mutual study of 
projects, they learn desirable guides 
to social interchange. Through the ac- 
tivity program of the school, different 
groups from different grades and classes 
have the opportunity to engage in so- 
cial interchange. 

The emotional development of the 
child is another responsibility that 
the school shares with the home, the 
church, and the community. The cli- 
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mate of the school and the classroom 
plays an important role in helping the 
child to deal with his maturing emo- 
tions. The curriculum itself through 
health-education courses, social studies, 
and other similar subject-matter fields 
provides opportunities for students to 
understand the emotions of others and 
identify their own. In addition, pupil 
personnel services and outside agencies 
are available for helping students 
whose emotional problems of adjust- 
ment need outside guidance. 

The physical development of the 
child is aided by the physical-education 
program of the school and the activities 
provided within the classroom and out- 
side of school hours. The child's physi- 
cal development and his future health 
are also guided by suitable courses in 
health education in the elementary 
school; in the secondary school, science 
courses, such as biology, homemaking 
courses, which impart information re- 
garding family life, and various other 
courses continue this guidance. 

Because of the importance of the 
physical development of the child, con- 
sideration is being given in various 
school districts to consolidating the 
physical education, health, and recrea- 
tion portions of the curriculum under 
the guidance of one supervisor or ad- 
ministrator. The recreation program, 
involved as it is with social, emotional, 
moral, and physical development, has 
increased in importance, and there is 
evidence of thorough planning to pro- 
vide for all children who take part 
in it. 

The shared responsibility for the 
moral development of the whole child 
is aided by the study of history, the 
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great leaders of the world, and charac- For related information, see: 

ters in literature who are inspirational 

to students, and by the example pro- Child Growth and Development 
vided by fellow students, teachers, ad- Developmental Tasks 
ministrative personnel, boards of edu- Maturational Factors 

cation, and other people within the Motivation 

community. Readiness 
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BEGINNING TEACHER 


graduate who is accepting a teaching 
position for the first time. These two 
types come to the school district with 
problems—some of them different, 
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There are two types of beginning teach- 
ers in any school district: the veteran 
teachers with some experience who 
have changed positions, and the new 
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some decidedly similar. Much of the 
adjustment to the new situation is, of 
course, the responsibility of the begin- 
ning teacher himself, but the adjust- 
ment process may be facilitated by the 
school district. 


Responsibility of the Teacher 


The teacher will assume responsi- 
bility for carrying out his duties in the 
best possible manner. He will be con- 
cerned, of course, with appropriate 
housing. He will also be concerned with 
getting to know the community and 
being accepted as a member of it. In 
times past, teachers were usually re- 
quired to live within the community 
where they taught, but with housing 
conditions growing more acute since 
World Wide II, this requirement has 
been relaxed. 

Teachers who do not reside in the 
community have an increased respon- 
sibility for becoming familiar with the 
locality. It may be more difficult for 
them to get to know the community 
in which they are employed, but with 
proper effort, this important part of 
their duties can be fulfilled. 

Another important responsibility that 
the beginning teacher faces is gaining 
the acceptance of the staff already em- 
ployed by the district. Although the 
other teachers may make efforts to 
make his acquaintance, his own pro- 
fessional attitude will have much to do 
with his acceptance as a part of the 
staff. Since one of his important duties 
as a teacher is to participate in staff 
meetings regarding curriculum, poli- 
cies, and professional matters, the be- 
ginning teacher will want to become a 
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part of the team as soon as possible. 

Of paramount importance is the be- 
gining teacher's responsibility to get to 
know his students as soon as possible. 
A secondary-school teacher will find 
this more difficult because of the num- 
ber of students he will encounter in 
his classes when the school is depart- 
mentalized; the — elementary-school 
teacher in a self-contained classroom 
situation will need less time. However, 
knowing the names of the children is 
not enough; the effective teacher will 
want to know as much about each of 
his pupils as possible. He will want to 
consult their past records, their present 
activities, their hopes for the future, 
their capacity and achievement, and 
other important characteristics that will 
help him to understand the- children 
and provide each individual with profit- 
able instruction. 

In order to know the students, teach- 
ers should make maximum use of op- 
portunities to meet parents at parent- 
teacher meetings, parent conferences, 
and social and civic meetings in the 
community. The beginning teacher in 
the district will find this exceedingly 
important, although it may be some- 
what of a burden in the early months 
of adjustment to the new situation. 

The beginning teacher will also need 
to become fully familiar as quickly as 
possible with the routines that are ex- 
pected of him. Extra duties, arrival 
time, departure time, records, attend- 
ance reports, class records, and other 
administrative procedures will need to 
be absorbed within a reasonable length 
of time. Teachers should be prompt 
and accurate in such matters, whether 
they are new to the district or mem- 
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bers of the staff for many years. The 
beginning teacher must learn what is 
expected, how it is to be accomplished, 
and the dates on which such things 
should be completed. 

The beginning teacher in a district 
will also need to become familiar with 
the curriculum by studying whatever 
guides are available. He will want to 
fit into whatever instructional scheme 
seems to predominate, yet maintain his 
own creativity and originality. He will 
need to become familiar with the pro- 
gram for his own subject or grade, and 
he will want to know the total program 
so that he can understand what to ex- 
pect of his students and what will be 
expected of them in the future. He will 
need to become familiar with marking 
procedures, promotion policies, control 
within the classroom, and other matters 
pertaining directly to his instruction. 

Finally, the beginning teacher will 
want to become familiar with the re- 
sources available within the commu- 
nity, with procedures for field trips, 
and with procedures for inviting re- 
source persons to come to the school to 
help in his particular subject or grade. 

It is unfortunate that the beginning 
teacher, whether new or experienced, 
needs to absorb so much in a short 
period of time. However, school dis- 
tricts can provide many opportunities 
for the beginning teacher that will 
lessen the difficulties. 


Responsibility of the District 


Although the beginning teacher has 
many responsibilities for becoming 
familiar with his new situation, the 
School district also is responsible for 
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creating circumstances that will make 
the most of the talents of all staff mem- 
bers, veteran and beginning teachers 
alike. As a result, orientation programs 
are provided by many districts as one 
way of helping these teachers become 
familiar with the district. 

The responsibility of the district does 
not end with an orientation program. 
In fact, this is only the beginning. After 
such a program, it is important that 
orientation procedures continue for 
several months, indeed, for the length 
of the probationary appointment of the 
teacher. 

One of the most effective methods of 
helping beginning teachers is to pro- 
vide them with proper supervision. 
Since supervision means service from 
a staff member, it will involve helping 
the beginning teacher to acquire neces- 
sary instructional materials, to become 
familiar with the district's curriculum 
and guides pertaining to it, and to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the 
community. 

The whole staff is involved in help- 
ing the new teacher. The superintend- 
ent and board of education are re- 
sponsible for providing appropriate 
supervision; the building principal 
shares this duty and is also responsible 
for helping the teacher to become an 
integral part of the teaching staff. 

On the first day of school, the prin- 
cipal can be extremely helpful to the 
new teacher by being available in case 
he is needed. He should carefully out- 
line specific procedures for this day, 
from the time of the teacher's arrival to 
his departure. He should attempt to 
meet his beginning teachers early in the 
first few days of school so he can answer 
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questions and offer his help wherever 


it is needed. 

The school’s responsibility continues 
throughout the teacher’s school experi- 
ence in the district. It should not be 
neglected, for these procedures may 
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BOOK LISTS 


Book lists are useful to teachers when 
they seek to select appropriate ma- 
terials for enrichment of their own pro- 
gram or for independent reading for 
pupils who need encouragement. These 
lists vary in organization and in the 
information that is included, but nearly 
all of them will prove helpful under 
certain circumstances, 


Types of Book Lists 


Book lists may be either general or 
specific, depending on the purposes for 
which they are designed. 

General Book Lists. Book lists that 
are somewhat general in nature may 
contain a great deal of information. 
They usually list books of different 
types, both fiction and nonfiction, with 
an indication as to the suitability for a 
grade or age level. Many of these book 
lists are annotated, so the teacher can 
determine whether the book would be 
of interest to a student. 

An example of a general book list is 
the Children’s Catalog, by Marion D. 
McConnell and Dorothy Herbert West, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. This book list, or 
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mean the acquisition and retention of 
a valuable staff member. 


For related information, sce: 


Teacher Orientation 


catalog, contains entries of 3,204 chil- 
dren's books classified to conform with 
the Dewey decimal classification. In- 
cluded in the catalog is a description of 
the books to help teachers or librarians 
select or recommend appropriate books. 
An annual supplement to this catalog 
is published to keep it up to date. 

This same company also publishes 
Fiction Catalog and Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. Both publi- 
cations are very complete and excellent 
examples of general book lists. 

Another example of a general book 
list is Mary C. Turner's Best Books for 
Children, published annually by R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York. This 
book list includes books recommended 
by authorities; each book has been 
recommended by two or three of the 
following: Book List of the American 
Library Association, or the A.L.A. Basic 
Lists for Elementary, Junior High and 
High Schools; Children's Catalog - 
Standard Catalog for High Schoo! 
Libraries; Junior Libraries reviews © 
the Library Journal. 1 

A third example of such a gener 
book list is published by the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Intern? 
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tional: A Bibliography of Books for 
Children, Bulletin No. 37, Washington, 
D.C., 1958. This list is designed to help 
in the selection of books for children 
from four through twelve. The books 
are considered to be useful in homes, 
school, libraries, churches, or camps. 
This book list does not list books cost- 
ing less than $1.25. 

Specific Book Lists. Book lists are 
also designed for specific purposes. 
There are book lists of suitable ma- 
terials for science, for arithmetic, for 
social studies, and other areas of the 
curriculum. These book lists are help- 
ful to subject-matter teachers and 
librarians who are selecting materials 
to include on their book shelves. One 
example of such a book list is Hilary J. 
Deason’s The Science Book List for 
Children, published by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the National Science 
Foundation in 1960. 

Some book lists are designed for a 
certain public and are useful to edu- 
cators in selecting appropriate reading 
materials for citizens and parents. 
Nancy Larrick’s A Parent’s Guide to 
Children’s Reading is published in both 
a hard-bound edition and a paper- 
bound edition. The former is published 
by Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York; the latter is 
published by Pocket Books Inc., New 
York 20, New York. This book list was 
sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee as a handbook to help parents 
with their children’s reading. Eighteen 
national organizations cooperated. It 
includes much good information on 
reading methods, and Chapters 18 and 
19 contain book and magazine lists that 
will be helpful to parents. 
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Sample Book Lists for Children 


The following are samples of well- 
prepared book lists. They are contained 
in Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children, compiled for the Children’s 
Book Council, Inc., by Alice Dagliesh 
and Annis Duff. Copies of the entire 
publication can be obtained from the 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


General Book Lists 


Adventuring With Books (1960). A list 
for elementary grades. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 508 South 6th St., 
Champaign, Ill. 75 cents a copy, also quan- 
tity rates. 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades (1960). American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11. $2.00. 

Basic Book Collections for Junior High 
Schools (1960). American Library Associ- 
ation, 50 East Huron St, Chicago 1l. 
$2.00. 

Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
(1957). American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11. $2.75. 

Best Books for Children. (1960 edition) . 
Lists books through the high-school level. 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York 
36. $2.00. 

Bibliography of Books for Children (Re- 
vised September, 1960). Association for 
Childhood Education International, 3615 
Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, 
D.C. $1.50. 

Books for the Teen Age (Revised an- 
nualy). The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd St, New York 18. 
50 cents. 

Books for You (1960). A list for senior 
high school. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 508 South 6th St., Champaign, 
Ill. 60 cents a copy, quantity rates. 

Books of the Year for Children. An an- 
nual list. Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc, 9 East 89th St, New York 28. 
25 cents a copy, quantity rates. 

Children’s Books Suggested as Holiday 
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Gifts. An annual list. The New York Pub- 
lic Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New 
York 18. 25 cents. 

Children's Books for $1.25 or Less (Re- 
vised 1959). Association for Childhood 
Educational International, 3615 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 75 cents. 

Children's Books too Good to Miss (Re- 
vised 1959). The Press of Western Reserve 
University, 2040 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. $1.25. 

Current Books, Junior Booklet (Grades 
1-9). An annual list. Indep. Schools Edu- 
cation Board, Milton 86, Mass. 50 cents. 

Current Books, Senior Booklet (Grades 
9-12). An annual list. Indep. Schools Edu- 
cation Board, Milton 86, Mass. 50 cents. 

Good Books for Children (1959). 
Edited by Mary K. Eakin, based on re- 
views in The Bulletin of The Center for 
Children's Books, 1948-58. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. $5.95. 

Growing Up With Books (Revised an- 
nually). R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., 
New York 36. 10 cents a copy, $3.85 per 
100 copies. 

Let's Read Together: Books for Family 
Enjoyment (1960). Selected by a special 
committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Children's 
Services Division of the A.L.A., American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. $1.50. 

Literature for Children (1960). Reprint 
of a basic list from the World Book En- 
cyclopedia. Field Enterprises Educational 
Corp., Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54. Single copies free, quantity rates. 

Patterns in Reading (2nd ed., 1960). 
Jean Roos, editor. Chicago American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron St, 

Chicago 11, Ill. $2.00 (approx. price). 

Notable Children’s Books (of the year). 
A short annual list compiled by the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division of the American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 11. Single copies free. 

Recommended Children’s Books of 
1959-60. Library Journal reviews of rec- 
ommended children’s books published 
from May 1959-to May 1960. R. R. 
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Bowker, 62 West 45th St, New York 
36. $2.00. 

Seven Stories High. A basic book list 
prepared by Anne Carroll Moore for 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. 
Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn 
St, Chicago 10. 15 cents (single copies 
free to librarians and teachers). 

Your Reading (1960). Junior High 
School List. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 508 South 6th St., Champaign, 
Ill. 75 cents a copy, also quantity rates. 

Some Book Lists on Special Subjects 

Bible Stories and Books About Religion 
for Children (Revised 1954, supplement 
1954—56). A nonsectarian selection Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., 9 East 
89th St, New York 28. 25 cents а copy, 
quantity rates, 

‘Books About Negro Life for Children, 
An annotated list compiled by Augusta 
Baker (1957). The New York Public 
Library, Fifth Ave. at 42nd St., New York 
18. 20 cents. 

Books for Brotherhood. An annual list. 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 48 West 57th St., New York. Free. 

Once Upon a Time. A storytelling book- 
let prepared by Augusta Baker and com- 
mittee, 1955, for the New York State 
Library Association. (Write to Mrs, 
Augusta Baker, Donnell Library Center, 
20 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y.) 25 
cents. 

Stories: A List of Stories to Tell and to 
Read Aloud. Compiled by Augusta Baker 
(1958). The New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 18. 
$1.00. 

Stories Anyone Can Tell (1959). A list 
for the beginner. The New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New 
York 18. Free. 

The AAAS Children's Book List (Sept. 
1960). American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $1.00 a 
copy. 

The AAAS Science Book List (June 
1959). American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. $1.00. 
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The Elementary School Science Library 
(1959). American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 25 cents 
a copy, also quantity rates. 

Growing Up with Science Books (Re- 
vised annually). R. R. Bowker, 62 West 
45th St., New York 36. 10 cents a copy, 
$3.35 per 100 copies. 

An Inexpensive Science Library (Re- 
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vised 1960). American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 95 
cents a copy, also quantity rates. 

The Traveling High School Science 
Library (Revised 1959). American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 25 cents a copy, also quantity 
rates. 


CLASSROOM CENTERS OF INTEREST 


Centers of interest are areas in the class- 
room that are planned to focus on some 
aspect of the instructional program. 
Centers of interest within a classroom 
may vary from time to time as pupil in- 
terests vary and as the topics being 
Studied vary. They allow an opportu- 
nity for teacher-pupil planning by pro- 
viding an atmosphere that will stimu- 
late the learning process and motivate 
pupils to new learnings. 

Designating particular areas as cen- 
ters of interest provides locations where 
groups can work on special assigned 
tasks without interrupting the re- 
mainder of the class. In these areas, 
necessary materials are made available 
for the purposes for which the centers 
are being used, 


Planning Centers of Interest 


As the teacher and pupils plan to- 
gether, the number and types of work 
centers will vary in terms of pupils 
needs and interests. The teacher should 
insure that the pupils understand the 


purposes for which work centers exist 
in the classroom. The following points 
may provide guides for the teacher as 
he organizes interest centers for his 
classroom: 

1. Plans for establishing and using a 
work center should be developed co- 
operatively by teachers and pupils. 

2. Centers should be planned and or- 
ganized one at a time. Plans for the 
care and use of each one should be 
carefully worked out before other cen- 
ters are added. 

8. Materials and equipment should 
be labeled, well organized, and easily 
accessible, with space provided for 
proper storing. 

4. Committees of children should be 
assigned the responsibility for main- 
taining each work center. 

5. Centers should be colorful and 
neat, and present a coordinated, artistic 
effect within the classroom. 

6. Custodial personnel responsible 
for classroom housekeeping in the 
school should be oriented concerning 
the proper care of such centers in per- 
forming their duties. 
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Materials Helpful in Centers of 
Interest 


The following work and interest cen- 
ters may include some or all of the ma- 
terials indicated: 


1. The Arts Center 
Assorted papers and fabrics 
Clay 
Crayons 
Easels or board space to hang 
paper 
Floor covering 
Large bristle brushes 
Large sheets of drawing paper 
(preferably rough surface ) 
Paints in small jars or containers 
Smocks or aprons 
2. The Crafts and Construction Cen- 
ter 
Copper wire and sheets 
Corrugated paper and cardboard 
boxes 
Jars or boxes of nails, screws, 
wires, tacks, etc. 
Leather and felt 
Paper, oaktag, scrap materials 
Rulers, | compasses, whittling 
knives 
Scissors stored in holders or boxes 
Sewing and knitting equipment 
Slide-making equipment 
Table with vise, or workbench 
Tool board equipped with ham- 
mers, saws, chisels, screw- 
drivers, etc. 
Wool and string 
Wood, clay, bar soap, pipe clean- 
ers 
. Library and Reading Center 
Book reviews 
Book shelving 
Books (including dictionaries, en- 


e 
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cyclopedias, pamphlets, mate- 
rials for research, books on vary- 
ing reading levels, periodicals, 
brochures related to topics of 
interest) 

Bulletin board 

Card file of library materials 

Magazine rack or bins 

Magazines 

Reading table and chairs 

Vertical files (pictures, diagrams, 
charts and newspaper clippings, 
organized alphabetically ) 


. Listening Center 


Record players 
Radio 
Tape or wire recorder 


. Music Center 


Music books 

Musical instruments 

Piano 

Radio 

Stories of musicians, musical selec- 
tions 


. Publishing Center 


Books concerned with printing and 
writing style 

Carbon paper 

Hectograph or other duplicating 
stencils 

India ink 

Printing set 

Samples of types of publications 

Typewriter (available for student 
use) 


. Science and Nature Center 


Aquarium and small animal cages 

Flashlights, dry cells, wire, bell 

Growing plants and flowers, seeds 
and bulbs 

Magnets 

Maps, globes, graphs, charts, 
dioramas 

Planters 
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Shelf or table for collections, 
specimens, displays 
Tuning fork, bottles 
The classroom rich in resources, like 
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well-organized and purposeful interest 
centers, contributes to the learning 
climate and environment in which 
pupils work, play, and study. 


CREATIVITY IN EDUCATION 


Creativity is concerned with guiding 
the learner to solve problem situations 
in an original way, free from interfer- 
ence, The creative individual is not 
bound by conformity to previous solu- 
tions, but he will use the skills which 
he has learned. The writer, for example, 
must have mastered the skills of punc- 
tuation, capitalization, grammar, and 
so forth so that he is free to express 
himself in his own creative way. He 
uses the skills he has learned in a more 
or less automatic way, putting them in 
his background so that his creative im- 
pulses are free to take over. 

Dewey and Kilpatrick refer to crea- 
tive grappling as the educative process 
in life, Creativity is the type of grap- 
pling that takes into account the indi- 
vidual's energy, his ability to consider 
different approaches without becoming 
confused, and his ability to assert him- 
self. Whether educators like it or not, 
the individual child who causes them 
problems may ultimately be the most 
creative child. If he is forced to con- 
form to the established pattern, the 
creativity may be hampered. It is a diffi- 
cult problem for a teacher to determine 
how much conformity is essential in 
order to allow the entire group to 
Progress without interference. It is 


equally difficult for the teacher to de- 
termine how much conformity is neces- 
sary for the individual to progress with- 
out interference from the group. 


Development of Creativity 


The school and classroom climate 
have a great deal to do with the devel- 
opment of creativity. It is questionable 
whether the classroom that is com- 
pletely dominated by the teacher is a 
suitable place for developing creativity. 
The classroom in which pupils can ex- 
ercise their own originality will prob- 
ably be the one in which pupils are 
more creative. As they engage in plan- 
ning under the guidance of their 
teacher, they may well recommend 
plans that are quite different from 
those ordinarily used. It may be that 
the teacher will allow them to put some 
of these plans into effect so that they 
may see whether or not they are suit- 
able for purposes of learning. 

Recognition of individual differences 
and appropriate instruction for the vari- 
ous learning abilities within the class- 
room will be helpful in developing 
creativity. If suitable instruction is pro- 
vided for each individuals learning 
level, he is more able to use his orig- 
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inality in the learning process. Other- 
wise, he is so burdened with materials 
that require his total concentration that 
he is unable to establish his own ap- 
proach to studying or recitation. 

When pupils are encouraged to pro- 
ceed at their own rate and within their 
own limitations, creativity can develop. 
Pupils are able to approach their own 
learning projects at a rate that allows 
them to consider the various factors 
that are present, lessening the confusion 
and conflicts they might otherwise face. 

The classroom that encourages pupils 
to participate in learning experiences 
without fear of punishment for failure 
will also lend itself to creative experi- 
ences on the part of the learners. In 
such a situation, the student is not fear- 
ful if his own ideas are in conflict with 
those of his teacher. He realizes that 
they will be able to resolve these differ- 
ences, and that his conclusions will be 
considered by the teacher and his peers 
in the classroom. Enforcing conformity 
of all pupils to a preconceived point 
of view prevents them from being cre- 
ative; the teacher who encourages vari- 
ous approaches will tend to develop 
creativity in his pupils. 

Committee work at all grade levels 
allows youngsters to develop creativity. 
As they work together, the learners are 
able to suggest various approaches to 
the study of the topic as well as differ- 
ent ways in which their findings can be 
presented to the remainder of the class. 
Highly original approaches may result. 
Instead of a written report that is para- 
phrased from one reference source, the 
group may devise highly creative book- 
lets, charts, slides, productions for the 
rest of the class, and other results that 
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will be of more interest to the class as 
a whole. 

Debates, group discussion, role-play- 
ing, and the like also allow pupils to 
develop their findings in an original 
manner to inform and persuade others 
in their class. Often the most original 
presentation will be the most persua- 
sive. Data, facts, and circumstances 
may be presented in a very creative 
manner when the teacher encourages 
this type of presentation. 

The guidance of pupils in how to 
think rather than what to think is use- 
ful in developing creativity. This en- 
courages a wide range of responses, 
demands skillful teaching, and open- 
mindedness on the part of the teacher. 

Recognition of all creative efforts by 
pupils in each grade will lend con- 
tinuity to a program concerned with 
the development of creativity. 


Activities Leading to Creativity 


Many activities are effective in the 
development of creativity throughout 
the school program. Among them are 
some of the following: 

Science fairs are used by many school 
districts. At these fairs, students may 
present their original experiments, dem- 
onstrations, and research findings. The 
work of pupils may be the result of 
class projects, or it may reflect indi- 
vidual efforts that were stimulated by 
classroom study. 

Brainstorming in the class situation 
often leads to new ideas and ap- 
proaches to the study of topics. This 
technique is useful in all subject fields 
and is not limited to the language arts 
or social studies. 
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Role-playing of characters in stories 
or historical personages will allow 
youngsters to interpret to their peers 
their beliefs and impressions about the 
character, This technique is particularly 
applicable to the language arts and the 
social studies. 

Original plays, verse, and stories that 
are published in some form will also 
stimulate creativity. Many schools have 
monthly publications that present the 
best of these for the rest of the school 
to enjoy. 

Seminars in science and mathematics 
allow the student to pursue his own 
particular interests in these subjects 
and lead to a degree of creativity. 
Pupil-teacher planning is essential to 
such a seminar, and the teacher will 
need to assume the role of a guide to 
the entire process as the students pro- 
ceed to undertake their own individual 
projects. 

Summer sessions, developed to pro- 
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Critical thinking may be described as 
good, unemotional judgment that re- 
sults from an analysis of the material 
Or a situation. Closely allied to the 
Scientific attitude, critical thinking can 
be developed as the result of the prob- 
lem-solving approach to learning, but 
it is involved also in a more personal 
analysis of a situation or of written or 
oral presentation. 

The ability to study material with a 
Critical eye is one of the skills devel- 
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vide opportunities for students to fol- 
low their own particular interests, will 
also help to develop creativity. During 
these sessions, students may elect 
courses that are of interests to them 
without feeling a necessity to register 
for a course because it is a part of the 
basic program. 


Challenges to Educators 


The development of creativity pre- 
sents a challenge to educators. It be- 
comes increasingly apparent that 
creativity depends on attention to the 
individual; teachers must know each 
student individually so that the best 
possible efforts can be undertaken to 
provide for them. School programs 
need to consider individual projects 
and individual experiences that will 
allow each student to develop his own 


originality. 


oped in the study of history, geography, 
social studies, and the language arts. 
Since written or spoken material has a 
strong influence on the conclusions that 
will be formulated, it is important that 
students are aware of the need to sift 
factual material from opinion. When 
he realizes that opinion often colors the 
material, the observer can sort out opin- 
ions and examine the basic premise so 
that his conclusions are more or less 
objective. 
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The ability to study material with a 
view to its aesthetic value is another 
phase of critical thinking that should 
be developed throughout the school 
program. The development of this skill 
is one of the primary goals in the study 
of literature, art, and music. The mas- 
tery of critical thinking helps children 
and adults to distinguish great litera- 
ture from inferior work and creates a 
type of appreciation for works of art. 

In the language arts, students are 
provided with a multitude of oppor- 
tunities to practice and refine their criti- 
cal thinking. Literature, particularly 
essays, offers the teacher an opportu- 
nity for lessons that point the way to- 
ward critical thinking, not only in sep- 
arating opinion from fact but also in 
judging the aesthetic value of the ma- 
terial. 


Social Criticism and Critical 
Thinking 

Novels that present a point of view 
or a social criticism can be examined 
by the student under the guidance of 
the teacher from the standpoint of 
propaganda and the ultimate effect on 
conditions that are described. The 
Jungle, by Upton Sinclair, with its in- 
dictment of the early meat-packing in- 
dustry, is an example of a novel that 
ultimately played a part in future re- 
form. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a classic 
example of writing that stirred emotion 
and involved the reader's prejudices. 
On The Beach, by Nevil Shute, with its 
grim portrait of the future, could also 
be viewed as an influence in molding 
public opinion regarding nuclear war- 
fare. Orwell’s 1984 is another novel that 
might well be studied because of its 
frightening portrayal of the future, 
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The study of literature, involving 
both creative and factual writings, is 
an aid toward understanding the im- 
portance of critically analyzing the 
author's intent, his authority for writing 
or speaking, and the techniques he uses 
to convince the reader. 

Critical thinking is a protection 
against accepting the printed word as 
authority until it has been established 
as being as free as possible of preju- 
dice. There is a tendency on the part 
of children and adults alike to believe 
or accept that which is spoken or writ- 
ten. This tendency poses a serious 
danger to civilized countries unless the 
people understand that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, and it can 
often be just as unreliable. 


Propaganda Analysis 


In order to critically evaluate the 
spoken or written word, students 
should understand that authors use 
specific techniques in an attempt to 
control thinking. To overcome this at- 
tempt at thought control, it is important 
that some of these techniques are 
familiar to students. They will then be 
able to recognize the techniques and 
become alert to the subjectivity of the 
author. When such attempts are recog- 
nized, the critical thinker automatically 
comes to recognize the material as an 
attempt to control his thoughts and as 

ible propaganda. 

opin i not confined to differ- 
ent ideologies that seek to control the 
minds of men. It can be used for soci 

reform, either international, national, or 
local. It can be used by all men to serve 
their own purposes, whether the pur- 
poses be good or bad. Properly em 
ployed, it is a device that can be used 
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successfully in local politics, in school- 
board elections, by organized pressure 
groups, and by individuals. Its tech- 
niques can be used to a certain degree 
by a child who wants to get his own 
way with teachers, parents, or friends, 
and by adults who wish to influence 
other adults, even in common, every- 
day situations. In such cases, it might 
better be termed persuasion; in its ex- 
treme forms, it might be considered 
propaganda. 

Propaganda can be identified by the 
method of its presentation; it is the ex- 
pansion of honorable ways which men 
use to convince each other until these 
ways become dishonorable and power- 
ful weapons based upon emotion. 

Propaganda is often thought of as an 
appeal to the emotions rather than to 
the intellect. Ordinarily, such an ap- 
proach is used because it is easier, but 
students should be aware that some of 
the most effective efforts to control the 
minds of men through propaganda can 
be as unemotional and as apparently 
logical as a completely factual and ob- 
jective presentation. Humor can also be 
effectively used for such purposes; the 
light touch is frequently employed to 
convince, 

In developing critical thinking, all 
forms of efforts to control thinking 
should be carefully examined and 
analyzed. 


Action or Inaction 


Propaganda can be used to control 
men’s minds so that they will take ac- 
tion. It can also be used in reverse, so 
that the control of the mind leads to 
passive acceptance or determined inac- 
tion. Critical thinking will result in the 
failure of propaganda to control the 
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mind, leaving the individual free to be- 
come active or inactive in accordance 
with his own good judgment, instead of 
being unduly influenced by what he has 
read or heard. 

Propaganda aimed at action on the 
part of individuals or groups surrounds 
all men. The printed or the spoken 
word presented with complete truth 
cannot be considered propaganda, even 
though it is presented in such a way 
that it seeks to convince the person or 
persons to act. Thomas Paines Com- 
mon Sense is a document that seeks to 
arouse the reader to action. A study 
of this document in the senior high 
school, to consider whether it is propa- 
ganada, would help students to think 
critically. 

A study of literature of the period 
immediately preceding the French 
Revolution—the novels of Balzac and 
Rousseau, for example—allow students 
an opportunity to decide whether such 
writers sought to control the reader’s 
minds and thus inspire action and, if 
so, whether they might be or might not 
be categorized as propagandists. Stu- 
dents should understand as they de- 
velop their powers of critical think- 
ing that the goal of seeking to control 
the person’s mind or persuade another 
is not the sole criteria for determining 
propaganda. Nearly all spoken or writ- 
ten words, all communications, can be 
classed as an effort to reach, inform, 
persuade, usually influence another 
human being or group of human be- 
ings. 

Propaganda is often used to control 
the minds of men so that they will take 
no action. Such propaganda is designed 
to lull men into complacency so that 
those undertaking the propaganda are 
able to take some action themselves 
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without interference. The actions of the 
Japanese immediately prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, demonstrate such propa- 
ganda tactics. As peace overtures and 
negotiations proceeded in this country 
between representatives of the Japa- 
nese and those of the United States, the 
public was convinced of the good inten- 
tions of the government of Japan. As a 
result, the Japanese were able to attack 
Pearl Harbor without any defense ac- 
tion on the part of the United States. 


Identifying Propaganda 


Students who are encouraged to 
think critically will find it helpful to 
have knowledge of some of the tech- 
niques used in propaganda so that they 
will be helped in identifying it. They 
will recognize that they use many of 
these techniques in their own daily lives 
as they seek to convince their peers 
and their elders. Here are some of the 
most common: 

Name Calling—labeling an idea or a 
person by attaching a name that will 
either (1) cause rejection and condem- 
nation or (2) cause acceptance without 
examination of the evidence. In the 
first instance, a common procedure of 
enemies of this country is to brand help 
to other nations as “imperialistic.” 
There are also occasions when ideas 
with which there is disagreement are 
branded as “pink” or “red,” which im- 
plies that they are Communist-inspired. 
In the second instance, there are organ- 
izations which, although anti-American, 
gain acceptance at least temporarily by 
including in their names words such as 
“American,” “National,” “Peace,” and 
the like, in the hope that they will be 
accepted without examination. The im- 
plication in such a case is that any or- 
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ganization with such patriotic and 
idealistic words in its name can be 
nothing but worthwhile. 

Glittering Generalities — sweeping 
statements based on partial or no truth 
which are made in such a manner that 
the statement is accepted without ex- 
amining the evidence. A statement such 
as “The Education Interest Council 
stands for truth and freedom in educa- 
tion and espouses the highest ideals of 
our democratic society” is a glittering 
generality. The quotation actually tells 
little about the council. 

During the Second World War, to 
give another example, statements that 
all Germans were Nazis and therefore 
cruel could be considered as a gen- 
erality. Obviously, all Germans were 
not Nazis and, equally as obvious, all 
Germans were not cruel, despite the 
cruel policies of the Nazi movement it- 
self. A similar and simpler sample is 
that all Scotchmen are close with their 
money—a stereotype and a generaliza- 
tion. 

Transfer—carrying the authority or 
the approval of a respected thing over 
to something else in order that it will 
be acceptable, or connecting a disre- 
spected thing with something else so 
that it, too, will be unacceptable. If the 
propagandist associates his idea with 
some ideology which is respected, he is 
employing the first of these techniques. 
For example, he might use such a 
phrase as “do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you” in order to get 
his idea across. He is then bringing 
to mind an accepted and respected 
tenet of religion, which may not be 
at all applicable to the question at 
hand, as a reason for the reader's ac- 
cepting an ordinarily unacceptable 
idea. 
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On the other hand, he might use 
the second technique, employing some- 
thing of which most people would dis- 
approve. For example, during World 
War I to label or associate an idea or a 
thing with Germany was to threaten its 
acceptance by the United States gen- 
eral public. At that time, dachshund 
dogs became unpopular because they 
were identified with Germany, and it 
was necessary to call sauerkraut "Vic- 
tory Cabbage" in order to sell it at all. 
A propagandist of that period could 
have attempted to sway or convince 
by identifying ideas he opposed with 
those of the German people or Ger- 
many. 

Testimonial—using the words of a 
respected or a disliked person to en- 
dorse or condemn an idea, product, or 
plan of action. Advertisements in maga- 
zines and on television, although not 
propaganda in this sense, often use the 
quotations of actors, athletes, and other 
idolized persons in an effort to convince 
the reader or observer. If it were advan- 
tageous to convince someone that an 
idea was bad or undesirable, the propa- 
gandist might use quotations from 
such men as a gangster, a criminal, or a 
dictator. 

Plain Folks—implying that an idea is 
good because it is “of the people." Pres- 
Sure groups may use such an approach, 
claiming as they do so that they repre- 
sent "the people." Lay groups organ- 
ized to influence a school program, for 
example, may refuse to release the 
number of members in the group so 
that those whom they seek to influence 
are led to believe they represent a great 
number of citizens or "the people,” 
even when their membership might 
be very small. 

Card Stacking—selecting and using 
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true or untrue, logical or illogical state- 
ments or examples, and irrelevant ma- 
terial in order to give the best or the 
worst picture of a person, a product, an 
idea or a program. For example, a 
group of citizens who were seeking 
permission for all parents to have ac- 
cess to the school records ordinarily 
available only to the professional staff, 
might describe such records as "the 
cumulative file, a secret dossier kept on 
all children and parents by the school 
system." Actually, of course, cumulative 
records are interpreted by the profes- 
sional staff to parents so that the mean- 
ing of the test results and other data 
will be clearly understood. The quoted 
statement arouses fear, suspicion, and 
insecurity—it stacks the cards in such 
a way that parents misunderstood the 
reason for the file being confidential. 
Bandwagon—attempting to indicate 
that all members of a group to which 
the audience belongs are accepting the 
idea, using the product, or in favor of 
the program. An advertising slogan, for 
example, although not necessarily 
propaganda, illustrates this technique. 
Any statement that implies that "every- 
one is doing it" or “the best people are 
trying it" is a strong suggestion that 
the reader had better "jump on the 
bandwagon" if he is to be accepted by 


others. 


Knowledge of Devices and 
Critical Thinking 


A knowledge of these devices can 
be used to identify propaganda or per- 
suasion and will aid students in devel- 
oping critical thinking. The goal of this 
process is to sort out fact and eliminate 
fiction, so that the reader or listener is 
able to use objectivity and certain 
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aspects of the scientific attitude in 
arriving at a sound conclusion based 
on his own judgment. 


Projects that Help to Develop 
Critical Thinking 


Each day, many situations that arise 
in the classroom and in the daily life of 
each student can be used to point up 
the skill of critical thinking. The fol- 
lowing are only a few projects that 
should be of help: 

1. Analysis of selected readings. 

а. Accuracy. 
b. Aesthetic value. 
c. Persuasive techniques. 

2, Motion pictures, television, and 
the drama. 

a. Student reviews. 
b. Reviews published in news- 
papers and magazines. 

3. Discussion of the value of comic 
books. 

4. Study of maps, charts and illustra- 
tions for accuracy. 

5. Analysis of techniques students 
use in convincing themselves, their 
peers, and their parents. 

6. Analysis of selling techniques used 
in advertisements. 

7. Discussions of news items, to dis- 
cover any elements of subjectivity. 


Section 6 
DRILL OR PRACTICE 


In recent years, there have been con- 
siderable differences of opinion among 
educators regarding the place of drill 
in the teaching-learning situation. 
Parents also have been confused about 
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8. Discussions of editorials and ana- 
lyzing how they attempt to persuade 
others. 

9. Collection and analysis of politi- 
cal cartoons designed to persuade. 


Evaluating Critical Thinking 


Teachers often find it difficult to 
evaluate the development of critical 
thinking in students, since critical think- 
ing actually involves the learning of 
how to think for oneself in solving 
problems, and arriving at the proper 
answer is not necessarily a measure of 
critical thinking. Critical thinking in- 
volves (1) collecting data and inter- 
preting the data collected, (2) reaching 
conclusions or solutions based only on 
those particular data and not something 
aside from the data, (3) applying the 
conclusions, principles, or generaliza- 
tions to new situations, and (4) evalu- 
ating the persuasions, discussions, 
principles, ideas, and programs of 
others. 


For related information, see: 


Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 
ing 

Scientific Attitude 

Study Skills 


this aspect of their child's school experi- 
ences. However, the confusion seems te 
come as the result of differences Jn 
meaning, rather than differences in phi- 
losophy. Drill, or practice, is an essen- 
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tial part of all learning situations. Pupils 
need practice in fixing an idea in their 
minds and in overlearning a generaliza- 
tion, a principle, or a fundamental. The 
major difference in the concept of drill 
stems from its use in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation. 


Drill as Meaningful Practice 


In the past, drill was used to fix an 
idea or a fact without regard for the 
meaning behind the learning. In the 
present-day school situation, drill be- 
comes practice of a meaningful idea or 
fact. Pupils will seldom be assigned drill 
on fundamentals or other material with- 
out first understanding their meaning. 
As a result, drill becomes a practice of 
meaningful learnings so that they may 
be immediately available to the learner 
in a new situation. 

In reading, for example, the pupil will 
drill or practice new words the meaning 
of which has already been developed. 
Before he drills or practices these new 
words, he will understand their mean- 
ing and will have developed skills of 
recognition so that he will know them 
when he meets them again if his mem- 
ory fails him. However, in reading, as in 
other basic subjects, it is important that 
he recognize certain words or funda- 
mentals without having to stop to 
analyze them, This is one of the major 
roles of drill. Learning of these so-called 
sight factors comes after the establish- 
ment of meaning. 

Automatic recall is usually the goal 
of drill or practice. It is more effective 
when complete understanding of the 
material is developed prior to the prac- 
tice and the pupil sees the need for the 
drill. For example, in elementary-school 
arithmetic, the meaning of the funda- 
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mentals is fully developed before prac- 
tice or drill is undertaken, and when 
practice is undertaken, the pupil should 
recognize the need for it. He may be 
exposed to situations where he needs to 
work rapidly and is unable to devote 
time to arriving at conclusions regard- 
ing basic fundamentals which he 
should know automatically. As a result 
of these experiences, he becomes moti- 
vated to learn these factors so he does 
not need to stop and figure them out. 


Criteria for Effective Drill 


Whenever drill is needed in order to 
make for more effective learning, it 
should be a learning-teaching device 
used for the development of meaning, 
control over simple processes, and mas- 
tery of fundamentals. 

When drill is provided to develop 
meaning, it should increase understand- 
ing. For example, when a child is as- 
signed drill on finding the area of a 
rectangle, several problems of this na- 
ture should be used to help him under- 
stand what area is, how the formula for 
finding area can be applied to the prob- 
lems assigned, and how the total learn- 
ing from the situation can be applied 
to new experiences. 

Drill can be used in many instances 
on problems that are a bit more difficult 
than the situation in which the funda- 
mental factors or principles were 
learned. Such practice allows the pupil 
opportunities to apply his learning to 
new situations that are, of necessity, 
more advanced than those in which the 
original concept was presented. 

Drill is essential in mastering a par- 
ticular principle or fundamental. Flash 
cards will aid in the drill of fundamen- 
tal arithmetic facts, for example, and 
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aspects of the scientific attitude in 
arriving at a sound conclusion based 
on his own judgment. 


Projects that Help to Develop 
Critical Thinking 

Each day, many situations that arise 
in the classroom and in the daily life of 
each student can be used to point up 
the skill of critical thinking. The fol- 
lowing are only a few projects that 
should be of help: 

1. Analysis of selected readings. 

a. Accuracy. 
b. Aesthetic value. 
c. Persuasive techniques. 

2. Motion pictures, television, and 
the drama. 

a. Student reviews. 
b. Reviews published in news- 
papers and magazines. 

3. Discussion of the value of comic 
books. 

4. Study of maps, charts and illustra- 
tions for accuracy. 

5. Analysis of techniques students 
use in convincing themselves, their 
peers, and their parents. 

6. Analysis of selling techniques used 
in advertisements. 

7. Discussions of news items, to dis- 
cover any elements of subjectivity. 


Section 6 
DRILL OR PRACTICE 


In recent years, there have been con- 
siderable differences of opinion among 
educators regarding the place of drill 
in the teaching-learning situation. 
Parents also have been confused about 
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8. Discussions of editorials and ana- 
lyzing how they attempt to persuade 
others. 

9. Collection and analysis of politi- 
cal cartoons designed to persuade. 


Evaluating Critical Thinking 


Teachers often find it difficult to 
evaluate the development of critical 
thinking in students, since critical think- 
ing actually involves the learning of 
how to think for oneself in solving 
problems, and arriving at the proper 
answer is not necessarily a measure of 
critical thinking. Critical thinking in- 
volves (1) collecting data and inter- 
preting the data collected, (2) reaching 
conclusions or solutions based only on 
those particular data and not something 
aside from the data, (3) applying the 
conclusions, principles, or generaliza- 
tions to new situations, and (4) evalu- 
ating the persuasions, discussions, 
principles, ideas, and programs of 
others, 


For related information, see: 


Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 
ing 

Scientific Attitude 

Study Skills 


this aspect of their child's school experi- 
ences. However, the confusion seems i: 
come as the result of differences 1 
meaning, rather than differences in phi- 
losophy. Drill, or practice, is an essen" 
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tial part of all learning situations. Pupils 
need practice in fixing an idea in their 
minds and in overlearning a generaliza- 
tion, a principle, or a fundamental. The 
major difference in the concept of drill 
stems from its use in the teaching-learn- 
ing situation. 


Drill as Meaningful Practice 


In the past, drill was used to fix an 
idea or a fact without regard for the 
meaning behind the learning. In the 
present-day school situation, drill be- 
comes practice of a meaningful idea or 
fact. Pupils will seldom be assigned drill 
on fundamentals or other material with- 
out first understanding their meaning. 
As a result, drill becomes a practice of 
meaningful learnings so that they may 
be immediately available to the learner 
in a new situation, 

In reading, for example, the pupil will 
drill or practice new words the meaning 
of which has already been developed. 
Before he drills or practices these new 
words, he will understand their mean- 
ing and will have developed skills of 
Tecognition so that he will know them 
when he meets them again if his mem- 
ory fails him. However, in reading, as in 
other basic subjects, it is important that 
he recognize certain words or funda- 
mentals without having to stop to 
analyze them. This is one of the major 
roles of drill. Learning of these so-called 
Sight factors comes after the establish- 
ment of meaning. 

Automatic recall is usually the goal 
of drill or practice, It is more effective 
When complete understanding of the 
material is developed prior to the prac- 
tice and the pupil sees the need for the 
drill, For example, in elementary-school 
arithmetic, the meaning of the funda- 
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mentals is fully developed before prac- 
tice or drill is undertaken, and when 
practice is undertaken, the pupil should 
recognize the need for it. He may be 
exposed to situations where he needs to 
work rapidly and is unable to devote 
time to arriving at conclusions regard- 
ing basic fundamentals which he 
should know automatically. As a result 
of these experiences, he becomes moti- 
vated to learn these factors so he does 
not need to stop and figure them out. 


Criteria for Effective Drill 


Whenever drill is needed in order to 
make for more effective learning, it 
should be a learning-teaching device 
used for the development of meaning, 
control over simple processes, and mas- 
tery of fundamentals. 

When drill is provided to develop 
meaning, it should increase understand- 
ing. For example, when a child is as- 
signed drill on finding the area of a 
rectangle, several problems of this na- 
ture should be used to help him under- 
stand what area is, how the formula for 
finding area can be applied to the prob- 
lems assigned, and how the total learn- 
ing from the situation can be applied 
to new experiences. 

Drill can be used in many instances 
on problems that are a bit more difficult 
than the situation in which the funda- 
mental factors or principles were 
learned. Such practice allows the pupil 
opportunities to apply his learning to 
new situations that are, of necessity, 
more advanced than those in which the 
original concept was presented. 

Drill is essential in mastering a par- 
ticular principle or fundamental. Flash 
cards will aid in the drill of fundamen- 
tal arithmetic facts, for example, and 
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they can also be used for the develop- 
ment of sight recognition of reading 
vocabulary after the original skills have 
been applied in word recognition. 


Drill as a Part of the School 
Program 


Drill or meaningful practice will un- 
doubtedly always have a part in the 
school program. It should allow pupils 
opportunities to develop meaning, con- 
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trol over simple processes, and mastery 
of principles or fundamentals that re- 
quire sight recognition in order to allow 
the pupil to proceed to more advanced 
learnings without impairing his effi- 
ciency. 


For related information, see: 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Teaching Machines 
Workbooks 


HOME-BOUND INSTRUCTION 


Home-bound instruction provides a 
teaching-learning situation for children 
who are incapacitated for a short or 
long period of time and unable to join 
their peers in the classroom. This type 
of instruction is seldom for the men- 
tally immature child, unless it is of the 
tutor type, arranged privately by the 
family. Home-bound instruction may 
also be for the physically handicapped 
or the ill. 

Home-bound instruction may be of 
two types: First, instruction provided 
by a teacher supplied specifically for 
this purpose, or, second, instruction of 
a remote-controlled nature, in which 
participation with the class at the school 
is arranged. 


Home-Bound Instruction by a 
Teacher 


In many states, home-bound instruc- 
tion is provided to children who are 
physically unable to attend school as a 


joint undertaking of the local district 
and the state, through whatever aid 
program may be in effect. Under such 
circumstances, fully certified teachers 
are employed to provide instruction for 
the home-bound children, and they are 
paid by the school district just as class- 
room teachers are. The teacher who 
assumes such assignments may travel 
from home to home where children are 
unable to attend school. 

The teacher of the home-bound child 
will ordinarily follow the curriculum 
prescribed by the district. It will be this 
teachers goal to instruct the child so 
that he does not fall behind his class. 
When his disability is ended, he is thus 
able to return without presenting 
pupil-placement problem. 


Home-Bound Instruction by 
Remote Control 


Another method used in many places 
is a special communication system» 
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often arranged through cooperation 
with telephone companies. This system 
allows the pupil who is unable to at- 
tend school to take an active part in 
classroom lessons. Usually this type of 
a system is two-way, so that the pupil 
at home can listen to the instruction and 
can respond to it by asking or answer- 
ing a question. 

This communication allows the pupil 
to spend a full day “in the classroom” 
with his friends and classmates, Al- 
though he is unable to see them, he 
feels less isolated than when an instruc- 
tor visits the home to teach him, Since 
he may be able to spend the full day 
with his class by listening and talking 
with them, he probably will receive a 
richer program than he might with an 
individual instructor, who must limit 
the time available. This instruction also 
allows the pupil to progress without 
placing undue emphasis on his ability 
to undertake independent study and 
practice, 

Communication systems have been 
comparatively expensive and they have 
usually been used only in the case of 
an extended illness. However, organiza- 
tions often are willing to either under- 
Write or share the expense of such a 
System. In many communities, service 
clubs can be approached for aid in such 
а venture. Several national organiza- 
tions interested in particular diseases, 
such as heart disease, will also help vic- 
tims of the disease who are unable to 
attend school. 

Educators confronted with pupils suf- 
ering from a prolonged illness that 
Confines them at home but does not 
Preclude their continued schooling will 
find this type of system rewarding to 
the teacher and the pupil. 
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Tutoring 


There will be times when a child is 
unable to attend school but when an 
instructor cannot be carried on the pay- 
roll of the district and a remote-control 
system is impractical. The parents may 
wish to arrange for a tutor, and admin- 
istrators and supervisors can help them 
to locate a suitable person. Ordinarily, 
this person should be a fully qualified 
teacher. He should be aided by the 
professional staff; textbooks, work- 
books, and other materials can be 
offered to help him follow the curricu- 
lum and prepare the child for the re- 
turn to the classroom. Often confer- 
ences with teachers of the same grade 
or subject will be helpful to such a 
tutor. 

When parents are unable to afford a 
tutor, classroom teachers have often 
offered to help. Teachers sometimes 
take turns going to the house after 
school hours. One teacher might visit 
the home each week, working directly 
with a receptive parent who is willing 
to carry on the instruction. The parents 
can be provided with teacher's guides, 
and during each visit the teacher can 
help them to use them effectively. Fre- 
quent visits from the teacher will pre- 
vent any serious lapse in instruction. 
Although an extended period of such a 
chore may prove to be too heavy a 
schedule for an already busy teacher, it 
sometimes prevents additional difficul- 
ties for the teacher who must pick up 
instruction for a child who is far be- 
hind the class when he returns to 
school. 


For related information, see: 


Tutoring 
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NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


Providing instruction for the non- 
English-speaking student has always 
been one of the problems unique to the 
American schools, Ever since the mass 
immigrations of non-English-speaking 
people in the mid- and late-nineteenth 
century, the public school has had to 
determine procedures to provide in- 
struction for these students. The prob- 
lem today is particularly severe in some 
of our larger cities, where a high per- 
centage of students living in particular 
sections are newly arrived in the United 
States and have little or no command of 
the English language. Recently, the 
great majority of these people have 
been Spanish-speaking but there are 
people of many other languages scat- 
tered throughout the school districts of 
our nation. 

In many ways, the simplest problem 
exists in the cities where there are large 
numbers of non-English-speaking boys 
and girls. In many of these cases, an 
opportunity exists to provide instructors 
who have the facility to begin work 
with these students in their native 
tongue. The problem becomes compli- 
cated in school districts where there 
are one or just a few non-English-speak- 
ing students spread across the various 
grade levels. In this situation, it is 
unlikely that the teacher will have 
proficiency in a particular language, 
and communication with the individual 
student is difficult. 


Non-English-Speaking Children in 
the City 


The first consideration with non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students in the city, where 
a full class may be made up of these 
students, is grouping them together for 
instruction. If possible, chronological 
age groupings should be developed. 
However, initially this is not of major 
importance, as long as the age span is 
kept to two or three years. It would 
seldom be advisable to group six-year- 
olds with 18-year-olds. The first respon- 
sibility of the teacher is to assist the 
young people in three specific areas: 

1. To help them to learn to commu- 
nicate in English. : 

2. To prepare them for citizenship in 
the American democratic society, since 
they are usually not born in the United 
States. 

3. To provide the older secondary 
student with the opportunity for the 
development of vocational objectives, 
since in many instances he can be 
allowed to participate in industrial arts, 
homemaking, art, or other vocation 
subjects with English-speaking stu- 
dents. , 

The school day can be divided into 
four phases. The longest instruction. 
period will usually be devoted to 3 
struction in the English language 
period will be scheduled for instruction 
in social studies, and another for voc? 
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tional training. The fourth period, an 
important one, is set aside for sharing 
in activities with the English-speaking 
children. This would include physical 
education, instrumental music, or any 
other activity within the capability of 
the student. 

These students should have daily and 
regular contacts with English-speaking 
students. Special schools are not usu- 
ally recommended for these young peo- 
ple, since in regular schools they have 
an opportunity to live, work, and share 
experiences with the English-speaking 
student. The non-English-speaking stu- 
dent should have the opportunity to 
participate in assembly programs, ath- 
letic contests, and the like. While his 
ability to understand the language is 
limited at first, this type of contact with 
English, reinforced by a classroom 
teacher who speaks his language, will 
bring about, in many instances, rather 
dramatic results in a relatively short 
period of time. 

One problem with the non-English- 
speaking students is that the home will 
continue to use the native language, 
unless through school contacts, the 
parents enroll themselves in American- 
ization classes or classes in English for 
the foreign-born. This will assist the 
student in overcoming his handicap, 
because the learning of the language 
will become a family project with each 
helping each other. After simple skills 
are learned, English is often used in 
the home, which reinforces the school’s 
Instruction, 


Non-English-Speaking Children in 
Smaller Communities 


The problem in the large cities is 
Sometimes less complex than in the 
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smaller communities, where the native 
tongue of the students is not spoken by 
any student or teacher. In such cases, 
the student is often assigned to regular 
classes. There is no question that the 
first weeks are extremely difficult for 
both the teacher and the student, as 
they search for some method of com- 
munication. With patience, however, a 
student will begin to pick up fragments 
of English through continual exposure 
to the language in the classroom. In 
addition, it is the responsibility of the 
local school district to provide tutorial 
service to the student if someone from 
the community is available who speaks 
the student's language and has the nec- 
essary skills to teach English. If no one 
is available, a regular foreign-language 
teacher with allied language experi- 
ence, using the English-foreign lan- 
guage dictionary, can make remarkable 
strides in teaching some basic vocabu- 
lary. The classroom teacher can also be 
of assistance by pointing to objects and 
sounding them for the student. The stu- 
dent can repeat them, relating the sound 
of the word to the object. It is recog- 
nized that the teacher may not be able 
to devote a great deal of time during 
the school day to this, but free periods, 
lunch time, and after school may lend 
itself conveniently to this activity. 


Importance of Providing for the 
Non-English-Speaking Children 


The non-English-speaking student in 
our communities needs sympathetic 
attention from the entire professional 
staff. The staff needs such materials as 
dictionaries, phonograph records, tapes, 
tape recorders, and books printed in the 
foreign language and in English to be 
able to meet the student's needs. Unless 
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our communities provide adequate in- 
structional personnel, facilities, and 
materials to meet the needs of the non- 
English-speaking students, the emo- 
tional and psychological problems of 
these young people may cause difficul- 
ties in other areas. Each community 
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and individual should provide the re- 
sources of instruction so our non-Eng- 
lish-speaking boys and girls will have 
the opportunity to learn to communi- 
cate and take their rightful places in 
the total educational program of our 
schools. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


TO LEARNING 


Since learning is aimed at the develop- 
ment of generalizations that will help 
the individual to solve the problems he 
encounters, the problem-solving ap- 
proach to learning is looked upon with 
favor by many educators. This ap- 
proach imparts skill in arriving at gen- 
eralizations and affords the students 
opportunities for using previously con- 
ceived generalizations in new problem 
situations as they arise. 

The problem-solving approach is sim- 
ilar to the discovery method, a term 
used in the teaching of mathematics, 
also referred to as the meaningful ap- 
proach, the developmental approach, 
and the sequential approach. Although 
there is a difference between each of 
these approaches or methods, there is 
also a degree of similarity. The dis- 
covery method finds the solution to a 
problem in a manner similar to the 
meaningful approach, which uses the 
concrete problem situation to establish 
meaning before generalizations are 
established and practice takes place. 
Each of these methods is incorporated 


into developmental programs based on 
patterns of child growth, and each is 
used in a sequentially developed pro- 
gram. 

Terminology can be confusing, but 
whatever terms may be used, the prob- 
lem-solving approach is meaningful, 
developmental, sequential and based on 
the discovery of generalizations. It in- 
volves the thought process that results 
from a doubt, a perplexity, or a prob- 
lem. 

The problem-solving approach is also 
similar to scientific methods of investi- 
gation. These methods involve five 
steps, which can be described briefly 
as: (1) stating a problem, (2) formu- 
lating an hypothesis, (3) research, 
study, or activity pertaining to the 
problem, (4) reaching conclusions, (5) 
testing the hypothesis, accepting or re- 
jecting it and (6) applying the hypoth- 
esis. The problem-solving approach 
may be described in more steps, but its 
pattern is basically the same. The scien- 
tific method as such is less often 
Stressed today, since solutions to scien- 
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tific problems are frequently the result 
of the work of many people, none of 
whom necessarily follow a so-called 
method from one step to the next. Each 
member of the team, in fact, may con- 
centrate on one small phase of the total 
problem, without regard for the work 
of other members of the team until re- 
sults are obtained. 

The problem-solving approach is 
based on the following principles of 
learning: 

1. When a person has a definite pur- 
pose or goal to accomplish, learning is 
most likely to occur. 

2. Experience that an individual has 
already had or is having is a basis for 
effective learning. 

3. Activities in the learning process 
require some active response on the 
part of the learner, 

4. Individual needs of the learner 
must be taken into account when effec- 
tive learning activities are provided. 

5. Retention of learning becomes 
more assured through the use of that 
learning. 


Steps in the Problem-Solving 
Approach 


The following steps are involved in 
the problem-solving approach to learn- 
ing: 

1. Recognition and definition of the 
Problem to be solved. 

2. Consideration of previous experi- 
ences that will be of help in solving the 
Problem, 

E Searching for new ideas or facts 
at may have some bearing on the 
Problem, 

4 Study and evaluation of the sug- 

Sestions resulting from the search. 
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5. Determination of one approach 
that appears to offer the most rewards, 

6. Use of this predetermined ap- 
proach for various conclusions, 

7. Arrival at a conclusion. 

8. Using the conclusion in a particu- 
lar situation and testing it in a similar 
situation. 

9. Statement of the conclusion as a 
generalization to be used in solving 
other similar or new problems. 


Procedures in Using the 
Problem-Solving Approach 


A comparison of the principles of 
learning and the steps in the problem- 
solving approach lead to procedures 
that might be used in the successful 
formulation of generalizations. 

The understanding of the principle 
that when a person has a definite pur- 
pose or goal to accomplish, learning is 
most likely to occur is the basis for 
the following procedures in the prob- 
lem-solving approach to learning: 

l. Raising questions and problems. 
This stage involves the recognition and 
definition of the problem to be solved 
and consideration of previous experi- 
ences that will be of help in solving the 
problem. 

a. Effective learning begins with 
the recognition of a problem. 
Such a problem, in order to 
stimulate the pupil, should be 
meaningful to him. It should be 
connected with or based on 
previous experience. For ex- 
ample, the teaching of multi- 
plication and division in the 
elementary school is based on 
prior experience with addition 
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and subtraction. Such a presen- 
tation is sequential, since to be 
meaningful, multiplication must 
be based on an understanding 
of addition. The process called 
multiplication is actually an 
efficient method of adding. 
Division is taught following the 
mastery and understanding of 
subtraction, since division is an 
efficient method of subtracting. 
b. The situation should. be con- 
crete and interesting enough to 
challenge the pupil to solve the 
problem. Manipulative ma- 
terials such as discs, counters, 
the abacus, and other devices 
are used in the beginning 
stages of arithmetic, so that 
learning begins with concrete 
materials that the youngster 
can see, feel, and manipulate. 
In the presentation of multipli- 
cation, the discovery of num- 
ber relationships is aided by 
cards or buttons which may 
have been used for establishing 
an understanding of addition. 
Other concrete materials that 
may be used are egg boxes, 
pieces of chalk, pencils, tongue 
depressors, squares of paper, 
and commercially manufac- 
tured manipulative devices. 

2. Experience-getting. Included in 
this stage are the search for facts, study 
and evaluation, selection of the ap- 
proach to be used, use of the approach, 
and, finally, arriving at a conclusion. 
Activities in the learning practice 
should require some response on the 
part of the learners. Individual inter- 
ests should also be considered, as well 
as individual needs. 


a. 
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Searching for facts. Observa- 
tions, field trips, interviews, 
textbooks, reference books, and 
audio-visual aids may provide 
facts or generalizations that are 
usable in the new problem situ- 
ation. Students will look back 
at the experiences they have 
already had, collecting facts 
that are pertinent to the new 
problem at hand. 

In the teaching of multipli- 
cation, for example, previous 
experiences are brought to bear 
at this stage as children spend 
time studying the problem in 
an attempt to discover a way 
to solve it. The problem of 
multiplying twelve by five 
might be done by adding five 
12's or by finding five 10's and 
five 2s, then adding them to- 
gether. Each of these ap- 
proaches to the solution i$ 
based on previous mathemati- 
cal experiences. The different 
ways in which the answer 
might be found can be dis- 
cussed by the class, with chil- 
dren explaining how they ar- 
rived at their solution. 

Study and evaluation. In many. 
areas, the study of previous 
experiences and the facts that 
are brought to bear on the new 
situation will be a valuable 
period in the problem-solving 
approach. After these experi- 
ences or facts have been list 

or discussed, they need to be 
evaluated in the light of their 
pertinence to the current prob- 
lem facing the group. In e 
same way, children who have 
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used the discovery approach to 
solving a mathematics problem 
will spend time studying the 
different ways in which the 
problem was solved, either 
through classroom discussion or 
by attempting to solve similar 
problems. 

. Determination of опе ap- 
proach. The results of research 
and observation are weighed, 
so that one best approach to 
the problem may be decided 
upon. With the group learning 
the multiplication problem, at 
this point the teacher might 
well guide children to an un- 
derstanding that the use of mul- 
tiplication in a problem such as 
12 5 is more efficient than 
the use of addition. The carry- 
ing process—or the changing of 
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such a manner that they could 
be applied. Such conclusions 
might involve a principle, a 
rule, a complete report, or some 
other statement of the results of 
the activity in which the indi- 
vidual or group has been en- 
gaged. 

f. Using the conclusion. The con- 
clusion is then applied as the 
teacher assumes the responsi- 
bility for helping the student 
understand (1) how to use it, 
(2) where to use it, and (3) 
when to use it. As a result, the 
assimilation stage becomes 
complete, The generalization is 
stated, then refined, used and 
incorporated as a part of the 
student’s own experience, and 
available for future use in new 
problem-solving situations. 


units to tens—would be ration- 3. Using the generalization. Reten- 
alized as in addition. tion of learning becomes more assured 
d. Use of the approach. In all through the use of the learning, 


cases, the approach decided 
upon would be used, or tested, 
for various conclusions. In 
some areas of the curriculum, 
this would involve the use of 
experiments, | demonstrations, 
research, and other activities. 
In the example already cited 
regarding multiplication, the 
class would try or test the most 
efficient method in various situ- 
ations to see if some conclusion 
or generalization could be 
agreed on. 

- Arriving at a conclusion. As a 
result of the discovery process, 
the guidance of the teacher, 
and the research and study, 
conclusions would be stated in 


Explanation and planning. Situ- 
ations in which explanation and 
planning involve a previously 
stated conclusion will help in the 
retention of the learning. Reten- 
tion becomes more assured 
through the use of the learning. 
In a mathematics situation, new 
problems are created to allow the 
student to apply his conclusion or 
generalization. He will also use 
his generalization in planning as 
he confronts new experiences. 


Generalizations Add to Learning 


The problem-solving approach leads 
to the formulation of generalizations 
that are usable in future situations in- 
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volving the solution of problems. It is 
an important contribution to learning 
and teaching. 


Section 10 
REMEDIAL TEACHING 


Children who are encountering learn- 
ing difficulties that result in retardation 
in one or more subject-matter areas 
may well profit from remedial teach- 
ing. Since children progress at varying 
rates, the degree of retardation will de- 
termine whether or not remedial work 
is needed, In many cases, a slight re- 
tardation of a year or so below grade 
level as measured on standardized 
achievement tests is normal. A retarda- 
tion of any considerable degree, how- 
ever, should be studied to determine 
whether or not remedial efforts are ad- 
visable. 


Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching 


The success of remedial teaching 
may well depend to a great extent on 
the accuracy with which the pupil's 
specific skills are identified by diag- 
nostic testing. An accurate diagnosis of 
a pupil’s difficulties should precede pro- 
visions for remedying them. The more 
specific the diagnostic information, the 
more accurate and purposeful the reme- 
dial instruction may be in the utiliza- 
tion of materials adapted to the pupil's 
individual need. 

As a result of the diagnosis, the 
remedial class teacher will be able to 
select areas of the curriculum in which 
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For related information, see: 


Critical Thinking 
Scientific Attitude 


the individual child needs to have addi- 
tional experiences. These experiences 
can then be selected to meet the needs 
of the individual child. For example, 
a child may need to be exposed to the 
fundamentals in arithmetic, from the 
initial development of meaning or un- 
derstanding to the purposeful practice 
that allows recognition to become in- 
stantaneous. On the other hand, a child 
may need only the purposeful practice 
if it is ascertained that he already has 
an understanding of the number sys- 
tem and the fundamental processes in- 
volved in arithmetic computation. 
Effective remedial instruction often 
provides pupils with drills in specific 
skills that are necessary for achieve- 
ment in a subject-matter weakness. The 
effectiveness of drills depends on the 
accuracy of the analysis of the skills 
that are supposed to be improved. Only 
purposeful drill material should be used 
in remedial teaching; the drill should 
not waste the time of the pupil on skills 
in which he does not need practice. 
Effective remedial materials should 
help the pupil to unite a specific or sub- 
sidiary skill to the total process and skill 
product. That is, remedial materials 
dealing with the values of number, for 
example, should help the pupil in the 
total addition process in arithmetic. In- 
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deed, the pupil’s mastery of the total 
addition process can be no stronger 
than the weakest link in the chain of 
related skills. 


Areas of Disability 


The task of remedial teaching is to 
help the pupil correct specific difficul- 
ties in his performance. Diagnostic tests 
are available for identifying disabilities 
with practical accuracy in areas similar 
to the following: 

1. Reading skills: word meaning, sen- 
tence meaning, paragraph comprehen- 
sion, rate of reading, capitalization, 
punctuation, language usage. 

2. Spelling. 

3. Handwriting. 

4. Arithmetic: whole number, frac- 
tions, decimals, percentage, measure- 
ment, interest, and problem-solving. 


The Remedial Class 


The remedial class may be set up in 
Several ways. It is not uncommon for 
children with similar disabilities to be 
assigned to the same remedial class for 
à particular subject. However, the as- 
signment should be flexible so that as 
à child improves, he may be released 
to his regular classroom for appropriate 
follow-up instruction. There should be 
constant communication between the 
remedial teacher and the regular class 
teacher, so the classroom teacher is 
aware of the instructional help the child 
1s receiving. In this way, the classroom 
teacher is able to provide experiences 
that enable the child to practice the 
new knowledge he has gained as a re- 
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sult of his remedial-learning situation, 

The child may be assigned to a reme- 
dial class for one subject or one skill 
area which needs strengthening, or he 
may be assigned to a so-called “special 
class,” which involves remedial teach- 
ing for all subjects. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult for a child once so assigned to 
be put back into the regular classroom 
with his peers. 

Remedial instruction may also take 
place within the regular classroom, 
with the classroom teacher providing 
the necessary instruction. In reading, 
for example, small-group instruction 
may be used to help children with 
reading problems. Through receiving 
appropriate instruction in phonics and 
word recognition or perception skills, 
reading on the appropriate reading 
level, and practicing in workbooks and 
skill text materials, many pupils with a 
desire to read will profit from instruc- 
tion within the classroom itself. 

Constant evaluation of the child's 
progress is an important part of reme- 
dial teaching. The well-prepared 
teacher has available many instruments 
with which to render reasonably pre- 
cise diagnosis of the defects responsible 
for a pupils lack of progress in the 
different areas of learning. These in- 
struments include: 

l. Analytical diagnostic tests in dif- 
ferent subject areas. 

2. Diagnostic charts. 

3. Instruments and devices for meas- 
uring vision and hearing. 


For related information, see: 


Diagnosis 
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Section 11 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION 


Research in education is considered to 
be a formal, intensive, and systematic 
structure of investigation. Sound re- 
search employs the scientific or prob- 
lem-solving attitude and method. Most 
educational research is done for one or 
more of the following purposes: (1) to 
describe “what was,” in an attempt to 
determine the historical aspects of 
change, growth, and development; (2) 
to describe “what is,” in making a de- 
scription involving some type of com- 
parison or contrast; (3) to describe 
“what will be” under certain experi- 
mental conditions; and (4) to solve im- 
mediate problems through action re- 
search involving the school worker on 
the job. 

Historical research is concerned with 
such primary sources of information as 
letters, contracts, official minutes, cer- 
tificates, periodicals, court decisions, 
and reports. 

Descriptive research includes such 
types of studies as surveys, case studies, 
activity analyses, —time-and-motion 
studies, content analyses, follow-up 
studies, and trend studies. 

Experimental research in the labora- 
tory or classroom is concerned with 
cause-and-effect relationships involv- 
ing comparisons of an experimental 
group with a control group. 

Action research is concerned pri- 
marily with the growth of individuals 
in the research process, and upon im- 
mediate application, but not develop- 
ment, of theory. 


Steps in Research 


The scientific or problem-solving 
method comprises the following ele- 
ments or steps: 

1. Identification and definition of the 
problem. 

2. Formulation of an hypothesis. 

3. Collection, organization, and anal- 
ysis of data. 

4. Formulation of generalizations or 
conclusions. 

5. Verification or rejection of the 
hypothesis. 


Characteristics of Research 


The following are characteristics of 
research: ‹ 

1. Research is systematic апа ас- 
curate investigation. 

2. Research gathers data from pri- 
mary or first-hand sources. 

3. Research is logical and objective. 

4. Research organizes data in quan- 
titative terms. 

5. Research is painstaking and un- 
hurried. 

6. Research is carefully recorded and 
reported. 

7. Research is rigorous in its stand- 
ards. 


Trends in Research and 
Experimentation 

Today, because of the successes of 
action research, the upgrading of the 
qualifications of teachers, and the in- 
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service approach by school staffs at the 
local level, classroom teachers are en- 
gaging in research activities to solve 
their problems and improve school 
practices. 

During the present decade, there has 
been a substantial increase in the 
amount of financial support and invest- 
ment made by organizations and asso- 
ciations for research and experimenta- 
tion in education. Many universities, 
state departments of education, and 
private corporations and funds have en- 
dowed and sponsored research and ex- 
perimentation dealing with many sub- 
jects and projects of education in 
America. However, only a small per- 
centage of local school systems allocate 
funds for research and experimentation. 
Such budgeting is a financial responsi- 
bility of the local system, which prob- 
ably should underwrite needed and 
carefully planned research activities 
aimed toward improving instruction 
and school practices, 

One of the marks of a true profession 
is the concern of its members with re- 
search and experimentation. This mark 
is reflected in many local school sys- 
tems in the research activities carried 
on individually and collectively by the 
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RESOURCE UNITS 


Resource units are usually compara- 
tively long-range units that are pre- 
Pared by individual teachers or groups 
of teachers for use in various classroom 
Situations, The resource unit is so con- 
structed that it relieves the classroom 
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professional staff. The financial support 
and educational leadership in these 
school systems has often created an 
atmosphere that has encouraged staff 
members to utilize research findings 
and to conduct their own research. 


Sources of Research Information 


The professional library in every 
school system should help staff mem- 
bers to keep abreast of the more im- 
portant research findings. The En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research 
(published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany), the Review of Educational Re- 
search (published by the American Edu- 
cational Research Association), and 
selected reports of the National Educa- 
tion Association (including its depart- 
ments and commissions) and the U.S. 
Office of Education (both in Washing- 
ton, D.C.), should be included in the 
central professional library. This pro- 
fessional responsibility of every local 
school system in America is more 
crucial than ever today, when so much 
important research and experimenta- 
tion is going on in many places across 
our country. 


teacher of the over-all planning and 
provides a guide that has been success- 
fully tested in several classroom situa- 
tions. Many school districts file re- 
source units in the curriculum materials 
center, the school library, or some other 
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location that is readily accessible to all 
teachers. 


Characteristics of Resource Units 


Resource units should be prepared so 
they are readily adaptable to the ordi- 
nary classroom situation. They are usu- 
ally based on socially significant prob- 
lems of concern to many pupils, but 
they may well be units developed for 
particular topics in mathematics, social 
studies, music education, and other 
subject areas of the school program. 

The resource unit should contain sug- 
gested learning activities for different 
learning rates and pupil interests. The 
best resource units often suggest many 
activities of this type, so that different 
teachers may select those that are best 
suited to their situation. Activities may 
motivate pupil-teacher planning and 
provide for developing, summarizing, 
and evaluating the unit. In addition, 
the unit will undoubtedly contain sug- 
gestions for group and individual prob- 
lem-solving activities. 

Lists of available books, magazines, 
audio-visual instructional materials, and 
community resources are a valuable 
addition to the resource unit. 

It is not unusual for the resource unit 
to contain suitable practice material as 
well as material for testing and evalu- 
ating pupil growth. 


Using the Resource Unit 


The effective and successful use of 
the resource-unit process by the teacher 
depends on the following phases: 

1. Identification of problems, where 
pupils and teacher develop criteria for 
selection of problems and spell out 
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goals toward which they wish to work 
in their solution. 

2. Planning ways to work in reach- 
ing goals, including courses of action 
that are organized into a flexible plan 
of approach. 

3. Carrying on a variety of activities, 
including reading for information, do- 
ing research, listening to talks and rec- 
ords, participating in conferences, inter- 
views, and discussions, writing essays, 
speeches, themes, and compositions, 
taking field trips, making outlines, act- 
ing, modeling, constructing, drawing, 
and painting. 

4. Evaluating learning of pupils 
through evidence of achievement in 
terms of goals. Appraisal here is also 
concerned with skills in self-evaluation 
and self-direction of pupils. 


Sharing Resource Units 


Resource units should be shared 
among the teaching staff, and teachers 
should exchange information on the 
success they have had with various 
units. Teacher comments, given in Te- 
sponse to the following questions, are 
helpful in reporting uses and success of 
a resource unit: 

1. What grade and/or subject was 
this resource unit used with? 

2. What were the I.Q. ranges of the 
pupils? 

3. What were the ranges of reading 
levels of pupils? 

4, Do you feel group reached the 
objectives of resource unit? 

5. Did you have to alter the 1" 
source unit? 

6. Was such alteration an addition, 
a deletion, or both? 

7. How did you introduce the 16 
source unit? 
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8. What motivation devices or tech- 
niques did you use? 

9. How successful were the pupils 
in the planning process? 

10. How much pupil participation 
was present? 

11. How successful were the commit- 
tees? 

12. How were the pupils evaluated? 

18. Did the pupils evaluate them- 
selves? 

14. What problems or obstacles did 
you encounter in using this resource 
unit? 

15. What were the major weaknesses 
of this unit? 

16. What suggestions do you have 
for improving this unit? 

17. Would you use this resource unit 
again? 


Advantages of the Resource Unit 


Among the many advantages claimed 
for the use of resource units in teach- 
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ing, the following seem most signifi- 
cant: 

1. Helps teachers to make effective 
use of curriculum guides and syllabi. 

2. Recognizes pupil needs and inter- 
ests, 

3. Motivates pupils through partici- 
pation. 

4. Adapts to wide ranges of differ- 
ences among pupils. 

5. Provides for use of common learn- 
ings and basic skills. 

6. Makes meaningful use of a variety 
of learning resources. 

7. Makes strong use of the problem- 
solving approach. 

8. Provides opportunities for guid- 
ance and council to pupils. 

9. Relates learning experiences to 
real situations in life. 

The carefully prepared resource unit 
appears to be one of the most success- 
ful approaches used by teachers in the 
cooperative planning encouraged by 
flexible curriculum guides. 


REST PERIODS FOR TEACHERS 


Periods of time away from the class, 
or rest periods, are usually provided 
for teachers whenever possible. It is 
far easier to provide these periods for 
teachers in secondary schools than it is 
for those in elementary schools with 
self-contained classrooms. Elementary 
schools that are even partially depart- 
mentalized will find it less difficult to 
Provide rest periods, 


Rest Periods in Secondary Schools 


Rest periods for secondary-school 
teachers are sometimes called free 
periods. With teachers who may meet 
more than 150 pupils per day, periods 
out of the classroom provide opportuni- 
ties for correcting papers, preparing 
plans, meeting with parents, and doing 
other chores that are essential to proper 
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instruction. These are rest periods only 
in the sense that they are periods free 
from actual instruction. Nonetheless, 
the change of pace and the ability to 
visit a faculty room to work or discuss 
professional problems with colleagues 
provides a certain degree of refresh- 
ment for the teacher. 

A secondary school that has a seven- 
period day can readily provide a pro- 
fessional period for teachers when they 
are away from the classes. Usually, one 
of the seven periods is designated as a 
lunch period for the teacher and an- 
other period is the professional, or rest, 
period. This leaves a teaching load of 
five periods, which may be excessive, 
depending on the subject taught and 
the number of pupils involved in the 
classes. 

A secondary school that has a six- 
period day may find it more difficult to 
provide such a period for teachers. 
Since one period is usually used for 
lunch, only five periods remain. If a 
period is designated for release from 
instructional duties, the teacher is on 
duty for only four periods. Although 
this is ideal in most cases, it may be 
impractical since classes may not be 
able to be assigned within the limita- 
tions of the available staff. However, 
all efforts should be made to come to 
some arrangement so that teachers are 
allowed a period free from the class- 
room. 


Rest Periods in the Elementary 
School 


The elementary-school principal faces 
a difficult task in allowing his teachers 
a period when they are not teaching in 
the classroom. Since most elementary 
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schools are organized around the self- 
contained classroom, the teacher is 
needed in the classroom at nearly all 
times. It is often difficult to relieve 
the teacher, even during the lunch 
periods; most elementary-school teach- _ 
ers eat with their children and are re- _ 
sponsible for getting them back and 
forth from the cafeteria. In addition, 
elementary-school teachers often have 
playground duty at this time. 

Some principals allow their classroom 
teachers to leave the classroom for a 
short time during the periods when a 
music, art, or physical education 
teacher is instructing in the room. This 
practice is not one that should be en- 
couraged, since the classroom teacher 
needs to follow-up the special teacher's 
work when that teacher is not avail- 
able. If he is absent from the classroom 
during the time instruction is being 
provided, it is difficult for him to pro- 
vide continuity in the instruction. 

When classroom teachers are allowed 
to leave during the instruction of a spe- 
cial teacher, there is usually an under- 
standing that the classroom teacher will 
confer with the special teacher in order 
to provide the continuity of instruction 
that is needed. 

In other schools, classroom teachers 
are released for periods away from the 
children by combining classes for story 
hours or library periods with the school 
librarian or one of the teachers, who 
rotate this assignment. Another plan 
that is sometimes used is for two teach- 
ers to alternate by combining two class- 
rooms from time to time during the 
week when a film, film strip, or record- 
ing is used for instructional purposes: 
Educational television also offers OP’ 
portunities for teachers to be released 
from the classroom; classes can be com- 
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bined and supervised by one teacher 
during the television instruction. 

Lunch periods should be rest periods 
for elementary-school teachers. When 
they are not, instruction may suffer be- 
cause of the long time the teacher must 
spend with the children. Interested 
parents, parent-teacher organizations, 
parent education groups, and other 
citizens groups may be helpful in pro- 
viding volunteers who are willing to 
help supervise the cafeteria and the 
playground. In nearly all cases, how- 
ever, it is essential that a fully licensed 
or certified teacher be present; to leave 
the pupils without the supervision of 
such a teacher can constitute negligence 
on the part of the school district. 


Facilities for Rest Periods 


To allow teachers to make the most 
of their time away from the classroom, 
Schools should provide adequate 
faculty rooms where they may smoke 
and sit in comfortable chairs for a few 
moments' respite from their duties. The 
faculty room should be provided with 
tables or desks, a typewriter, a dupli- 
cating machine, and other aids for 
teachers who wish to prepare plans or 
undertake other duties connected with 
classroom instruction. A separate room 


Section 14 
SEATWORK 


Material that is issued to students for 
independent work at their desks is 
often referred to as seatwork. Usually, 

S material is prepared by the teacher 
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for women teachers in which a cot is 
provided for rest is a desirable addition 
to any school. 

Faculty rooms may be joint rooms 
for both men and women. Many new 
schools provide toilet facilities directly 
off the corridor for the different sexes 
and maintain a faculty room that can 
be shared. This affords an opportunity 
for mutual discussion of educational 
problems. 

Making conference rooms available 
to staff members who are free from 
teaching duties during a part of the 
School day will allow them to meet 
with curriculum committees, advisory 
councils, and the like. This type of 
facility will also provide a place for 
parent conferences. 


Need for Rest Periods 


Whatever provisions are made, ad- 
ministrators should attempt to provide 
a certain amount of time in which 
teachers are not engaged directly in 
classroom instruction. This time will 
help them to contribute more effec- 
tively to the school program, will allow 
them opportunities for sharing profes- 
sional matters, and will refresh them 
for the teaching assignments they face 
throughout the school day. 


for a specific purpose, as a result of 
particular. knowledge that has been 
developed and that the teacher wishes 
the students to apply to an independent 
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situation. Seatwork is often of the com- 
mercial variety; some companies pre- 
pare materials on master sheets that 
can be reproduced by the teacher for 
use by individuals in his classroom. 
Workbook material, when removed 
from the workbook and distributed sep- 
arately, is often used for seatwork. 
However, workbooks themselves are 
also a type of seatwork. 


Value of Seatwork 


There are many values to seatwork 
when it is used for realistic purposes. 
First of all, seatwork can be used to 
provide meaningful practice of knowl- 
edge that is developed during the in- 
structional period. Second, seatwork 
can be helpful in developing independ- 
ent study skills, as the pupil accepts 
responsibilities for the preparation of 
the assigned work. Third, seatwork 
allows the teacher to work with some 
students in a teaching-learning situa- 
tion while other children are involved 
in independent activities. Fourth, seat- 
work can be used to allow pupils to 
proceed at their own rate of learning; 
if there are ways of checking the ma- 
terial as the pupil proceeds, he can 
be certain he is correct before continu- 
ing to more advanced seatwork. 


Meaningful Practice 


Seatwork allows the teacher many 
opportunities for providing effective 
drill. Through seatwork, pupils may 
practice what they have learned while 
working directly with the teacher. In 
order to provide this practice, it is im- 
portant that the teacher does not use 
more material of the same nature. 
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Practice should allow pupils opportuni- 
ties to reinforce and practice the skills 
and fundamentals that they have 
learned in new situations that challenge 
their ingenuity. 


Developing Independent Skills 


Seatwork allows young pupils to de- 
velop the ability to work on their own. 
Properly designed, it will give pupils 
the opportunity to work without the 
constant supervision of the teacher. 
When completing assigned work, the 
pupils may be required to read the 
directions and proceed on their own. 
However, the teacher will want to be 
certain that they understand the direc- 
tions and that they are doing what is 
required of them. Pupils will receive a 
certain amount of satisfaction. from 
working on their own. Seatwork should 
be designed so that it is within the level 
of the pupils’ reading ability and is of 
a nature that permits pupils to apply 
the skills which they have previously 
learned. 


Providing for Classroom Control 


Seatwork can be used to help the 
teacher in the management of his class- 
room. While the teacher is working 
with groups of children in a teaching 
situation, children at their seats can use 
seatwork to work at an independent 
level that minimizes their need for 
teacher attention. This allows time for 
the teacher to work with other students 
without interruption. However, the 
teacher will want to be certain that stu- 
dents who are working independently 
at their desks understand what they аге 
to do and proceed with a minimum 
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wasted effort. The teacher may want 
to designate one pupil to answer any 
questions that may arise about the 
work. 


Providing for Individual 
Differences 


Seatwork allows the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to provide for individual differ- 
ences. Seatwork that is developed for 
independent work at pupils' desks need 
not all be the same. Pupils who are 
more able may well work with ma- 
terial of a far more advanced nature 
than that provided to pupils who are 
slower in their learning ability. 

Material may also be designed for 
specific pupil needs. For example, a 
pupil who needs practice in the basic 
fundamentals in arithmetic may be pro- 
vided with seatwork that gives him this 
practice, Other pupils in the room 
might be provided with material that 
helps them apply these fundamentals 
to a social situation. Still other pupils 
might also have the opportunity to pre- 
pare original problems. 

The material given to pupils for inde- 
pendent work at their desks should be 
carefully considered so that it provides 
the maximum learning possible for each 


Section 15 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


The scientific attitude, by its very name, 
tends to be associated solely with the 
àrea of science and scientific methods. 
Actually, the scientific attitude is ap- 
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individual in the classroom. This ma- 
terial may well provide remedial activi- 
ties for pupils who need particular help 
in developing or practicing skills that 
are proving troublesome to them. 


Cautions about Seatwork 


Seatwork should not be used to re- 
place teacher instruction. The teacher 
who has pupils read a textbook and 
then proceed to seatwork or workbooks 
without benefit of guidance and discus- 
sion is probably doing a disservice to 
his pupils. Seatwork is not designed to 
keep pupils busy. Perhaps the best cri- 
terian for seatwork is that it must suit 
the individual pupil’s needs. If it does 
not, he might more profitably be read- 
ing a book for pleasure or doing re- 
search that he can share with the re- 
mainder of the class, Seatwork that is 
assigned for the benefit of each indi- 
vidual pupil will aid the teacher in 
individualization of instruction and 
stimulate the pupils to whom it is given 
as they work independently at their 
desks. 


For related information, see: 


Drill or Practice 
Workbooks 


plicable to nearly every situation an 
individual may encounter in mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, and other 
subjects in the curriculum. It is closely 
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allied to critical thinking, and it is de- 
veloped through the study of language 
as well as other subject-matter areas. 

The scientific attitude can be a valu- 
able result of the problem-solving ap- 
proach to learning. It is encouraged 
when study is attacked through (1) 
identifying a problem, (2) making 
valid observations, (3) drawing ob- 
jective conclusions, (4) verifying the 
conclusions, and (5) applying these 
conclusions to new but related prob- 
lems. These steps are those ordinarily 
associated with scientific methods of 
investigation and closely allied to the 
steps involved in the problem-solving 
approach. 

The solving of problems in an orderly 
manner leads to the development of an 
objective attitude that is applicable to 
many situations. It can be developed 
in many subjects in the curriculum and 
applied in adult life as well as in school 
life. 


The Person with the Scientific 
Attitude 


An individual who has learned the 
scientific attitude and makes use of it 
does not jump to conclusions. He is 
patient and reserved in his judgment. 
In considering a situation or a problem, 
he studies all aspects of it, looking at 
every side of it before approaching the 
study with a minimum of prejudice or 
bias. Although he may have previous 
knowledge, he will not have precon- 
ceived notions unless they have basis in 
his objective understanding of the 
problem. 

The person who possesses the scien- 
tific attitude has no time for old wives’ 
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tales, rumor, or superstitions. He is a 
person of caution who observes care- 
fully before coming to a conclusion, He 
is ready and willing to change his mind 
when he observes new evidence that 
he can accept as valid. 

The scientific attitude is reflected in 
the individual who: 

1. Bases his actions, thoughts, and 
conduct on the best knowledge that is 
available to him. 

2. Suspends reaching conclusions 
and forming judgments when reliable 
and objective information is lacking, 
or until such time as he has the oppor- 
tunity to study such information. 


Signposts of the Scientific 
Attitude 


The development of the scientific 
attitude in students should be one of 
the goals of the school program. Its 
development in students leads to a will- 
ingness to work together for the solu- 
tion of a problem. It is conducive to the 
use of many sources for locating valid 
information. Critical thinking in evalu- 
ating and applying such information is 
also closely allied to the scientific atti- 
tude. 

Students experienced in the use of 
the scientific attitude are willing to ex- 
periment, patient in checking the re- 
sults of their experiments, and question- 
ing as they conduct their experiments. 

Individuals without a proper attitude 
toward the application of knowledge or 
the acquisition of new knowledge gain 
little value from their education. Those 
with the scientific attitude have a 
means of applying their knowledge and 
a thirst for new knowledge. 
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Developing a Scientific Attitude 


The scientific attitude is not one that 
simply comes with maturity; it must be 
encouraged, practiced, and emphasized 
during the learning process. Careful 
planning is one of the most helpful 
ways of guiding students in the devel- 
opment of such an attitude. A course 
of study or a syllabus need not be con- 
fining, but such guides can offer many 
needed ideas, concepts, and facts that 
will aid the teacher and the pupil with 
their planning. If a course of study or 
other guide is lacking, cooperative 
planning can lead to areas that the 
class, guided by the teacher, wishes to 
pursue. 

In any event, the teacher and the 
pupils may suggest topics and compile 
them, determining by a process of 
elimination those that will be consid- 
ered. If all topics seem to be of equal 
importance, it might be worthwhile to 
form committees to undertake different 
topics. 

After the topics are selected, the class 
or the committees to which the topics 
are assigned should discuss suitable 
Activities, demonstrations, or experi- 
ments that will help them develop the 
topic. Those to be used should be de- 
cided upon. After this is completed, 
lists should be made to include refer- 
ence materials, community resources, 
equipment, and supplies that are 
needed, Arrangements for these sources 
of information should be made, and 
questions regarding each topic should 
be listed as a guide to the research into 
the topic. 

After the questions have been decided 
upon, use should be made of the avail- 
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able resources. The reference books, 
the textbooks, and the community re- 
sources should be consulted in an 
effort to completely answer the ques- 
tions. Additional questions that arise 
during the research should also be 
listed for discussion with other mem- 
bers of the entire group, who will de- 
termine whether they should also be 
investigated. Activities and experi- 
ments should be planned as to their 
purpose and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. These should then be com- 
pleted. 

When the questions have been an- 
swered, the class or committee should 
come to agreement on the form of 
report to be presented, either orally or 
in writing. 

It is then time for the preparation 
of the report, based on the information 
that has been compiled. The class will 
check to be certain that all of the ques- 
tions have been answered and that 
the report is complete, including a list- 
ing of sources of information. 

After the report is shared with all 
members of the class, it should be dis- 
cussed, Sources of information, conclu- 
sions, facts, and background informa- 
tion contained in the report may be 
questioned. It is often helpful to have 
a guide sheet developed by the class 
to act as an agenda for such discus- 
sions. This would include (1) presenta- 
tion of the report, (2) completeness, 
(3) accuracy, (4) originality, (5) in- 
formational nature, (6) sources, and 
(7) conclusions. 

One seventh-grade class developed 
certain points that they felt should be 
considered as the basis for judging the 
reports that were presented to them. 
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This class checked each question after 

reports were given and then offered 

suggestions to help in future reports. 

Their points involve not only the in- 

formation and accuracy of the report, 

but also its presentation: 
1. How well was the report of re- 

search work prepared? 

a. Was it complete? 

b. Was all the information impor- 

tant to the topic? 

c. Was it well planned? 

d. Was it interesting? 

е. Did we learn something from 
the report? 

Did the person preparing the 

report learn something? 

g. Was the report given in the per- 

son's own words? 

h. Did the person use many 
sources of information? 

. If the pictures were used, were 
they worthwhile? 

. Was the report given in an orig- 
inal way? 

2. How well was the report deliv- 
ered? 
а. Did the person speak loudly 
and clearly? 
b. Did the person stand straight? 
c. Did the person speak to the 
whole class? 
d. Was the report given in good 
order? 

. Did the person know what he 
was talking about and under- 
stand all the words he used? 

. Did he use good English? 

g. Did he have to read his re- 

port? 

h. Did he give us a chance to ask 

questions? 

i Could he answer the questions 

we asked? 


m 


н. 


о 
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The above questions offer a basis for 
class discussion of the report itself as 
well as the learning that resulted from 
it. Following such a discussion, students 
will profit from a summary of the 
knowledge that resulted from both the 
preparation and the presentation of 
the report. 

Such procedures will help the growth 
of the scientific attitude because of (1) 
the careful planning, (2) attention to 
the topic at hand, (3) the use of many 
sources of information, (4) the evalua- 
tion of the sources, (5) the accuracy of 
the information, (6) the procedures 
used in obtaining information, and (7) 
the learning that resulted. The en- 
couragement of these procedures with 
à stress on their importance in develop- 
ing the scientific attitude will aid in its 
growth, for results will be minimal un- 
less the teacher is aware of the goal and 
the students share in this understand- 
ing. 


Applying the Scientific Attitude 


Each day learning and living in the 
school affords multitudes of opportuni- 
ties for developing the scientific atti- 
tude in the school community. Elec- 
tions of pupils to student governments 
in high schools give teachers an oppor- 
tunity to consider with the youngsters 
the leadership qualities that are re- 
quired by the offices to be filled. Al- 
though the student should make his 
own choice based on the qualifications 
needed and the candidates for the of- 
fices, such an experience can provide 4 
valuable lesson in the need for good 
judgment in selecting leaders. 

The planning of a program for for- 
eign-exchange students in a high school 
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allows students an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in charting a course of action 
involving objective data, as they select 
a student who might be suitable to the 
community. 

In such groups as honor societies, 
election of new members to the groups 

* based upon a specific criteria indicate 
the importance of objective thinking 
and the exercise of the scientific atti- 
tude. 

Fund-raising campaigns for worthy 
causes allow students an opportunity to 
enter into joint cooperative planning. 

The selection of a senior play, the 
casting of the play, and the final 
presentation are good training grounds 
for developing a scientific attitude in- 
volving objectivity, open-mindedness, 
and willingness to alter performances 
to suit others. 


Evidence of a Growing 
Scientific Attitude 


The seventh-grader will undoubtedly 
show more evidence of the scientific 
attitude than the second-grader, but if 
all teachers pointedly work toward the 
development of such an attitude, it will 
be evident throughout the child's school 
years, 

The first-grader who checks his 
teacher's statements at home may be 
less impertinent than curious. 

The seventh-grader who takes time 
to prove his mathematics problems is 
certainly showing that he wishes to 
check his results carefully. 

The desire to seek more information 
about a topic is evidence of caution and 
careful judgment. 

Students who are able to cite the 
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sources of their information in a class 
discussion certainly have consulted 
references for information, 

The young student who laughs at 
superstitions because he realizes that 
nothing happens without some cause 
has mastered more of the scientific atti- 
tudes than many adults, 

The primary youngsters who bring 
in reptiles, frogs, rocks, leaves and other 
material that may appall the teacher is 
certainly curious. The teacher has a fine 
opportunity to lead him into careful 
observations and conclusions. 

The boy or girl who hesitates in an- 
swering a question that involves draw- 
ing a conclusion from evidence may not 
be inattentive, but rather carefully 
considering the problem from different 
aspects, 


The Scientific Attitude Is 
Developed 


Although many of the characteristics 
that we associate with the scientific at- 
titude may develop naturally with 
maturity, the open-minded, cautious, 
objective approach to situations that 
require decisions based on reliable evi- 
dence should be encouraged and em- 
phasized by each teacher. With proper 
attention to its development, the scien- 
tific attitude can be fostered as a char- 
acteristic valuable to each student as 
he faces problems in school and in 
adult life. 


For related information, see: 
Critical Thinking 
Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 
ing 
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Section 16 
TEACHER PLANNING 


The successful teacher undertakes both 
long- and short-range planning. Long- 
range planning involves the develop- 
ment of procedures best suited to the 
goals of the school program. The 
teacher considers the pupils involved, 
the subject-matter content, the ma- 
terials at hand, and the methods or 
procedures that will be used to develop 
knowledge, skills, attitudes, and under- 
standings. On the other hand, short- 
range planning is involved in the day- 
to-day instruction within the classroom. 
Of course, it may be on a unit basis, 
in which case it will involve more than 
a single day. Short-range planning is 
developed with full consideration for 
the long-range plan. It should be flexi- 
ble, so the shortrange plan can be 
altered without jeopardizing the total 
and larger plan for the long period of 
time, 

Careful planning, whether long- or 
short-range, helps achieve desired goals 
in the educational experiences and ac- 
tivities of the pupils. Good planning is 
a continuous process that eases the 
teachers burdens and gives direction 
to his leadership in the classroom. It 
provides for the sequential develop- 
ment of the school program within each 
classroom. 


Characteristics of Effective 
Planning 


The best planning for instruction is 
exemplified by the following character- 
istics: 
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1. The teacher plans with pupils, 
other teachers, parents, and adminis- 
trators. 

2. Instruction is planned as a unified 
whole. 

3. Long-range planning precedes de- 
tailed preparation of immediate lessons. 

4. Aims and objectives of long-range 
plans serve as a framework for day-to- 
day goals. 

5. Provision is made for providing 
experiences that are continuous and 
sequential. 

6. Plans are flexible and adaptable to 
the individual needs, interests, and dif- 
ferences of pupils. 

7T. Revision of plans are based on 
sound and careful evaluation of pupils' 
learning experiences. 

8. Planning makes use of cumulative 
record or development folders, report 
cards, health records, interest inven- 
tories, sociometric data, achievement 
and intelligence test records, reading 
records, curriculum guides and syllabi, 
teacher's manuals and handbooks, pro- 
fessional newsletters and magazines, 
and parent-teacher conferences and 
meetings. 


Aspects of Teacher Planning 


There is undoubtedly no single way 
to best plan for effective classroom in- 
struction, However, certain aspects of 
planning are usually evident in the 
plans of successful teachers. Some of 
these aspects include: 

1. The teacher plans alone in making 
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daily, weekly, semester, and yearly 
plans. Within the limits of the pre- 
scribed curriculum, the teacher decides 
how desired learning experiences are 
going to be achieved and determines 
which instructional activities will bring 
about pupil growth and development, 

2. The teacher plans with pupils in 
identifying their experiences, interests, 
and needs. The teacher must begin 
teaching at the pupils instructional 
level, at the pupil's level of understand- 
ing. A good reference on teacher-pupil 
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planning is Alice Miel's book, Coopera- 
tive Procedures in Learning. 

3. The teacher plans with other staff 
members in developing and improving 
the educational program of the school, 
This planning is done as committees of 
staff members discuss problems and 
plans for their solution. As teachers 
work with other teachers on their grade 
level or subject area, they are strength- 
ened with ideas and suggestions that 
are often useful to them in their plan- 
ning. 


A BLUEPRINT FOR Соор PLANNING 


The following blueprint with certain annotated guide lines is suggested. 


Grape Activity or SUBJECT AREA: 
Goals, aims, objectives 


Present status of 
conditions 


Activities 


Materials and 
resources 


Scheduling 
Time limitation 
Evaluation 


Next steps 


Section 17 
TEACHER’S HANDBOOKS 


Teacher's handbooks are guides and 
Points of reference for all members of 
the instructional staff. The new teacher 
and the veteran staff member alike will 


(Desired accomplishments and learnings) 


(How far away from goal—starting point) 


(Projects, committees, research, reports of pupils) 


(Field trips, people, money, books, facilities) 

(Priorities, division of labor, organization and work charts) 
(Deadlines—time blocks) 

(In terms of goals, tests, instruments, inventories) 


(Continuity, sequence, where to go from here) 


find handbooks a constant source of in- 
formation throughout the school year. 
Administrators and supervisors will also 
find them helpful in following estab- 
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lished procedures, evaluating them, and 
preparing to revise them for future and 
more effective purposes. 


Purposes of Teachers Handbooks 


There are certain purposes and char- 
acteristics common to teacher's hand- 
books. Among them are the following: 

1. Handle matters of routine and de- 
tail. 

2. Establish uniformity in proce- 
dures. 

3. Based on the experience of the 
staff in the local school district. 

4. Provide information on matters 
and instructions peculiar to the local 
school district. 

5. Provide interpretations that the 
staff in the local school district should 
follow. 

6. Standardize various practices in 
meeting certain situations in the local 
district. 

7. Afford a common basis for meet- 
ing problems common to most staff 
members. 

8. Prescribe some routines and sug- 
gest others for the guidance of staff 
members. 


Development of Teacher's 
Handbooks 


Teachers handbooks may be devel- 
oped in several ways. In some in- 
stances, the principal of the school may 
find it expedient to develop the hand- 
book himself and prepare it for the use 
of his staff prior to the opening of the 
semester. This routine might be par- 
ticularly valuable in cases where a new 
school is being opened and the staff has 
not had the opportunity to associate 
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previously. When the principal does 
prepare the handbook, it is helpful if a 
committee of teachers can be selected 
to evaluate its effectiveness through- 
out one school year, recommending 
changes that would make it more valu- 
able to the staff and, in some instances, 
undertaking the preparation of a re- 
vised handbook for the following year. 

In other cases, a staff may come to a 
realization that there is a need for a 
reference source regarding problems 
and procedures that are common to all 
members of the instructional team. In 
these circumstances, the principal of 
the school may find it beneficial to work 
with a committee of teachers who will 
develop a handbook for the use of the 
entire staff. This procedure is particu- 
larly helpful in allowing staff members 
insight into school operation and the 
necessity for certain procedures that 
otherwise may seem unnecessary Or 
arbitrary to them. A project of develop- 
ing a handbook, when it is undertaken 
by a committee, should involve evalu- 
ation of the effectiveness of the hand- 
book and provisions for revising it after 
it has been in use long enough to allow 
the staff to determine its strengths and 
weaknesses. 

In some schools, it may be desirable 
to keep a standing committee that will 
be responsible for annual revisions of 
the staff handbook. This committee will 
seek the judgments of co-workers in 
determining what revisions should be 
undertaken. 


District Handbooks 


The teacher’s handbook may also be 
the result of efforts on the part of the 
staff at the district level. Since a 01" 
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tain degree of similarity is desirable in 
schools throughout the district, it may 
be expedient for a basic handbook to 
be prepared at the district level. This 
preparation may, of course, involve 
participation of representative teachers 
from schools throughout the district. 

The district handbook will contain 
procedures, policies, and regulations 
that are common to all personnel 
throughout the district. The district 
handbook should avoid details pertain- 
ing to any particular school in the dis- 
trict. 

When a district handbook is desira- 
ble, it should be as brief as possible. It 
may be the basis for a handbook for 
each school throughout the district; the 
district portion of the handbook can be 
reproduced on different colored paper 
so that the handbook for individual 
schools throughout the district may be 
added to it, thus avoiding the necessity 
of teachers referring to two separate 
handbooks, 


Board of Education Handbooks 


Handbooks for teachers in a school 
district prepared and distributed by the 
board of education are sometimes de- 
sirable. This type of handbook should 
be separate from the administrative 
handbook, since it should contain only 
Policies peculiar to the school district 
and not administrative procedures. 
However, the policies may well be in- 
cluded in an administrative handbook 
if there is room for them, provided they 
are clearly identifiable as policies of 
the board of education. These policies 
may be reproduced on a different 
colored Paper when combined with ad- 
ministrative handbooks, 
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Format of Handbooks 


The format of handbooks for teach- 
ers is less important than the content, 
but an attractive format is much more 
inviting to staff members and will prob- 
ably lead to greater use by all profes- 
sional workers. 

Printed handbooks are perhaps the 
most attractive of all, but their air of 
permanency leads to a tendency to 
avoid revising them. The task of alter- 
ing a printed handbook appears some- 
what formidable, and alterations in 
printed material are often more expen- 
sive, even if the printing is done by the 
school district itself. 

Mimeographed handbooks can be ex- 
tremely attractive and may be more 
open to revision than are printed hand- 
books. Mimeographed materials can be 
presented in various colors, attrac- 
tively illustrated, and inviting to the 
reader. 

Dittoed handbooks are also ex- 
tremely attractive when care is exer- 
cised in their preparation. They lend 
themselves to revision, since they ap- 
pear to be less permanent, and they are 
somewhat less expensive to revise. 

Whatever reproduction methods are 
used in the preparation of handbooks 
for teachers, they should be bound in 
a manner that allows addition of ma- 
terial throughout the school year. As 
notices, memorandums, and policies 
are developed and distributed, the 
handbook that allows insertion of addi- 
tional material provides a common 
place for filing items to which the 
teacher will need to refer in the future. 
At the close of the year, the insertions 
may be incorporated into the revision 
of the handbook for the next year. 
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Topics Included in Handbooks 


Countless topics can be included in 
handbooks for teachers, and the com- 
mittee or individual responsible for the 
preparation of a handbook will find it 
difficult to select the most important 
topics. However, without a selection 
process the handbook becomes exces- 
sively detailed and voluminous, thus 
losing much of its value as a point of 
reference. 

Procedures pertaining to accidents in 
the school, after-school detention pro- 
cedures, and attendance registers are 
but a few that should receive attention. 
Banking programs, classroom control, 
homework, and medical examinations 
are also usually included in such hand- 
books. In fact, any and all procedures 
that should be common to staff mem- 
bers within a school or school district 
should be clearly stated so that uni- 
formity is established and adequate 
knowledge of processes is available to 
all. 

Typical instructions for some items 
that might appear in a teacher's hand- 
book are illustrated in Figure XI-1. 


Well-Planned Handbooks 


The well-planned handbook provides 
teachers with guidance regarding many 
details, practices, and policies regard- 
ing (1) instructions for the beginning of 
the school year, (2) details of daily or 
periodic routines, such as the prepara- 
tion and submission of reports, (3) 
copies of class schedules and assign- 
ments, (4) statements about specific 
administrative policies and procedures, 
and (5) other matters pertaining to the 
particular school district. 
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Figure XI-1. 


Section 11: Classroom Supervision 
Whenever it becomes necessary for 
a teacher to leave a room with pupils 
in it, arrangements must be made for 
a qualified person to be present dur- 
ing the absence of the teacher. 
Before leaving a classroom at the 
close of the day, each teacher should 
make sure that: 

1. All lights are out and all win- 
dows are closed and locked, and 
shades or blinds are properly 
adjusted. 

. All chalkboards are washed, 
and 

. All books and other materials 
are completely cleared from all 
desk tops and from the floor. 


Section 12: Closing of School 
When the schools of this district are 
to be closed for the day due to incle- 
ment weather, announcements wi 
be made over: 
Our Town Radio Station (000KC 


on your radio dial) between the 

hours of 7:15 A.M. and 9:00 A.M. 
Please do not call the Radio Stations 
or the schools. Building principals 
will work out a system of notifying 
staff members of "no school” by 
telephone. 


Section 13: Curriculum Syllabi, Guides, 

and Bulletins 
All curriculum syllabi, guides, and 
bulletins developed and distributed 
by this school district concerning the 
content, sequence, and direction of 
the educational program and activi- 
ties in our schools shall be followed. 
The introduction of these instruc- 
tional materials to the teachers shall 
be through their respective building 
principal. Where principals and 
teachers need help in the interpre- 
tation and implementation of these 
materials, the Director of Instruction 
and Curriculum for our school district 
will be happy to provide such help 
and assistance. 
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The well-planned handbook provides 
a reflection of the district’s philosophy 
of education and is often preceded by 
a statement of that philosophy as de- 
veloped by the total district staff. 


Section 18 
TEAM TEACHING 


The search to improve the quality of 
education has led educators to develop 
new methods of organization for in- 
structional purposes. One of these 
methods has been called team teach- 
ing. Team teaching is basically a 
method of organizing groups of students 
for instruction so they will receive the 
benefit of instruction from the most 
capable teacher in a particular field and 
also will receive the benefit of increased 
intellectual stimulation by contact with 
Several personalities rather than one 
individua] teacher. 


Organization 


Usually the teaching team is com- 
Posed of one or two master teachers, 
Опе or more less-experienced teachers, 
and clerks or instruction assistants or 
both, as the size of the group to be 
Instructed demands, Classes are organ- 
ized into Eroups of 50 or more stu- 
dents, (However, this is an arbitrary 
сын and will differ considerably, 
te on individual situations.) 

ese students are all scheduled for a 
Particular class at the same time during 
the schoo] day. 
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For related information, see: 


Board of Education 
Personnel Policies 
School Administrator 


Teacher Preparation 


Prior to the first class meeting, the 
team of teachers meet together to dis- 
cuss the direction, objectives, and role 
of each member of the team. The initial 
lesson presentation will be made by one 
of the master teachers who is most 
qualified in the area of instruction that 
will be presented. The other teachers 
and personnel in the team will be as- 
signed their responsibility either by the 
head of the team or through common 
agreement, depending on the individual 
teacher’s skills. Both long- and short- 
term planning is done by the team as 
it approaches the project, so that the 
lesson or series of lessons is well de- 


fined. 


Method of Presentation and 
Procedure 


The lesson is presented to the entire 
group of students by the master 
teacher. This is accomplished in a large 
room or auditorium available for this 
purpose, or over closed-circuit tele- 
vision. Following the presentation of 
the lesson, which may include the use 
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of audio-visual aids, the large group of 
students breaks down into small groups 
for discussion purposes, or opportunity 
is provided for independent, individual 
study. For these activities, smaller class- 
rooms or individual study areas are pro- 
vided. 

The clerks and instruction assistants 
have the responsibility for grading 
papers, leading discussion groups, and 
helping individual students. Their re- 
sponsibility is carried out in coopera- 
tion with the master teachers, who have 
the responsibility for the lesson and all 
of the follow-up activities. To accom- 
plish the necessary coordination of all 
team-members, time must be allowed 
for the team to meet together for plan- 
ning and evaluation, space must be pro- 
vided for team-members to plan and 
work together, and all members of the 
team are usually not scheduled to meet 
with pupils in any given day. 


Evaluation 


The following questions must be an- 
swered before a school undertakes the 
team-teaching approach to instruction: 


Section 19 


TEXTBOOK SELECTION 


School districts in different states use 
various methods of selecting textbooks 
for use in their schools. The methods 
may depend on the state in which they 
are located. In some states, textbooks 
for use in particular grades and sub- 
jects in all schools throughout the state 
are prescribed at the state level. In 
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1. Has the staff been sufficiently well 
oriented, and are they in philosop! 
agreement? Я 

2. Is space provided іп the school 
plant for large and small group activi- 
ties, as well as for individual research. 
and study? 

3. Are classes and teachers scheduled _ 
to provide the administrative frame- ` 
work previously mentioned, which is 
necessary to team teaching? 

4. Are master teachers available in 
the school for the large group instruc- 
tion? 

5. Are the other teachers willing to 
assume new roles as they become func- 
tioning members of the team? 

6. Are adequate supplies and ma- 
terials available for the instructors апай 
students? 

7. Is the community prepared for а a 
new approach to instruction, and 
they support the team-teaching о 
dures? 


For related information, see: 


Classroom Management 
Grouping 


other states, several textbooks for use 
in particular grades and subjects are - 
listed, and the local districts may 
choose from among them. In still other 
states, the local school district is com- 
pletely responsible for the selection 
textbooks for use in its schools. 
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State Textbook Selection 


In states in which textbooks are 
selected at the state level and pre- 
scribed for use in particular grades and 
subjects, textbook selection may be the 
result of study by a committee of edu- 
cators invited to participate in textbook 
selection. These educators often con- 
sult with fellow-educators in local dis- 
tricts throughout the state for their 
recommendations on appropriate selec- 
tions. These opinions are then consid- 
ered when the committee members 
ultimately recommend a single textbook 
for use throughout the state. 

Educators engaged in textbook selec- 
tion for the state consider all the avail- 
able textbooks on the market. They may 
establish criteria of their own for judg- 
ing the merits of these different books. 
Their recommendations for textbooks 
in a particular grade or subject is then 
forwarded to the chief state educational 
administrator, who seeks the approval 
of the state board of education. When 
the board of education approves the 
selection, the textbook is adopted, and 
Schools within the state are then re- 
quired to use the textbook in the grade 
or subject for which it was selected. 

State textbook selections may be for 
varying periods of time, but generally 
they are for a period of three to five 
years, At the close of this period, text- 
books are re-examined; the same book 
or a revision of it may be adopted once 
more, or another textbook may be 
adopted in its place. 


Multiple Listing by States 


Other states also prescribe textbooks 
for use within the state by selection of 
these books at the state level. How- 
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ever, they afford local districts greater 
flexibility by listing several titles for a 
particular grade or subject, from which 
the local district may select the title 
most appropriate to the educational 
program in that district. The selection 
process may be much the same as that 
for a single textbook. A committee of 
educators study existing textbooks for 
the grade and subject under considera- 
tion, and this committee then recom- 
mends three or four titles for listing in 
that state. Upon receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the committee, the chief 
state educational administrator and the 
state board of education specify the 
titles that will be used throughout the 
state. 

Local school districts may then set up 
local textbook-selection committees, 
which will study the titles contained 
in the state list. This local textbook 
committee may function in a manner 
similar to that of committees in states 
in which the total responsibility for 
textbook selection rests with the local 
district. 


Textbook Selection at the 
Local Level 


Many states provide little or no 
guidance to selection of textbooks 
within the districts of the state. In fact, 
the state department of instruction or 
education may purposely avoid men- 
tioning or recommending any text- 
books, believing that textbook selection 
should be at the local level. Such a be- 
lief ordinarily is based on the idea that 
the selection of textbooks should be the 
result of local needs. 

In these instances, the local school 
district may establish a textbook com- 
mittee, which functions in a manner 
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similar to that of state-level committees. 
These committees, after thorough study 
of textbooks available for use in the dis- 
trict, recommend one or more textbooks 
that they consider applicable to the 
local situation. These are then ap- 
proved by the superintendent and the 
local board of education. Textbooks 
thus adopted are usually considered to 
be established for a period of from 
three to five years, depending upon the 
grade level and the subject for which 
they are intended. 


Textbook-Selection Committees 


Whatever procedure is followed in 
selection of textbooks at the state or 
local level, textbook-selection commit- 
tees should consist of members who are 
representative of the schools that will 
use the textbooks. For example, in the 
selection of an elementary textbook, 
grade-level chairman or teachers of the 
grade should undoubtedly be members 
of the committee. In addition, an ele- 
mentary supervisor would be a valu- 
able asset to the committee. Since ele- 
mentary-school textbooks are often a 
part of a series, it is important that 
representatives of grades other than 
that for which the textbook is being 
selected are present on the committee, 

In secondary schools, department 
chairmen and teachers from the depart- 
ment for which the textbook is destined 
will be interested and informed com- 
mittee members. In addition, teachers 
from other departments may provide 
valuable judgments in the selection of 
textbooks. 

In all instances, an administrator, 
staff members interested in district- 
wide curricular efforts, and other di- 
rectly concerned staff members should 
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be a part of the textbook-selection com- 
mittee. 

The following is a list of staff mem- 
bers who should be represented on text- 
book-selection committees, depending 
upon the grade and subject for which 
the textbook is being considered: 

1. Grade-level chairman, 

2. Teachers of the grade or subject. 

3. Teachers of grades that are imme- 
diately interested or that may later be 
affected by the selection. 

4. Curriculum workers. 

5. Representative elementary-school 
teachers from the school system. 

6. Representative | secondary-school 
teachers from the school system. 

7. Administrators who will be con- 
cerned with the use of the textbook in 
their schools. These individuals may 
serve on the committee or may be con- 
sultants to it. 


Experimental Use of Textbooks 


Some school districts allow the text- 
book-selection committee to select two 
or three textbooks that appear to suit 
the needs of the local district. These 
textbooks are then placed in a typical 
classroom and used before a single text- 
book is adopted. After one year's use, 
the teachers who have been using the 
different books report to the committee 
on their effectiveness in the classroom 
situation. These reports are then used 
as another criterion in determining 
which textbook will be ultimately 
adopted for district use. : 

The experimental use of textbooks in 
this manner sometimes leads to confu- 
sion, since each teacher may come to 
believe the book he is using is the best. 
The teacher has little basis for com- 
parison except with the textbook he 
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previously used. However, the experi- 
mental use of textbooks does frequently 
result in staff involvement in textbook 
selection and heightened interest in 
the effective use of instructional ma- 
terials, 


Textbook Selection and 
In-Service Education 


When textbook selection is a respon- 
sibility of the local district, whether it 
be free selection from all available text- 
books or from a list of recommended 
textbooks from the state, it can often 
serve to arouse interest in a study of 
the curriculum as a part of in-service 
teacher education. Indeed, the interest 
aroused in a local staff when new text- 
books are to be chosen may be a factor 
motivating them to examine the instruc- 
tional program to determine whether 
it is serving the purposes of the school. 
Since a textbook is usually selected for 
a rather lengthy period of time, it is in 
the best interests of the staff to be cer- 
tain that textbooks are applicable not 
only to the existing curriculum, but to 
any evolving curriculum that may 
emerge during the period in which the 
textbook will be used in the school dis- 
trict, 


Textbooks and the Curriculum 


Textbook selection may be based on 
how educators in the district believe 
the textbook should be used in imple- 
menting the curriculum. Some educa- 
tors believe that the textbooks adopted 
should constitute the approved curricu- 
lum for the grade and the subject, with 
little or no amplification on the part 
of the staff. Other educators believe 
that curricular courses of study or 
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guides should first be developed, then 
a textbook sought to provide instruc- 
tional material suitable to the curricu- 
lum developed by the staff, 

Textbooks that are carefully con- 
structed may be used effectively in 
either instance. However, textbooks 
that are alien to the objectives of the 
school can scarcely serve the interests 
of teachers and of pupils. 

Textbooks are ordinarily designed to 
provide basic learnings, attitudes, and 
skills that should be supplemented by 
numerous other resources, many of 
which are indicated either in the text- 
book itself or in the teachers guide 
that accompanies the textbook. Since 
textbooks must be acceptable to many 
school districts and cannot be designed 
to meet each individual district’s par- 
ticular problems, the local district will 
wish to study the accompanying ma- 
terials provided by the publisher in 
order to make maximum use of the text- 
book. The staff will wish to study the 
application of the selected textbook to 
the local district throughout the first 
year of its use. 


Factors in Textbook Selection 


The format and the content of the 
textbook are the two major items in 
which most educators are interested 
when they consider selecting a new 
textbook. However, it may also be valu- 
able to consider the instructional aids 
designed to accompany the textbook. 
Aids such as teacher’s guide material, 
workbooks, tests, and audio-visual in- 
structional materials, which help in 
effective usage of the textbook program, 
should be thoroughly studied. A text- 
book is a teaching tool, and it should be 
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1, How extensively, effectively, and 
wisely are pictures used? 


2, How extensively, effectively, and 
wisely are graphs, charts, 
and maps used? 


3. How colorful and attractive is 
the cover? 


4, How attractive and modern= 
looking is the page layout? 


5. How readable and attractive 
is the type face? 


6. How does margin and spacing 
of print enhance readability 
and attractiveness? 


7. How sturdy 1s construction 
of book and its binding? 


8, How durable and readable 


is the paper used in pages of 
book? 


9, How well is textbook referenced 


and indexed? 


1, How well does content meet 
maturity level of pupils? 


2. How well does readability 
level meet most pupils for 
whom selected? 


3, How well does content meet 
needs and interests of pupils? 


4. How adaptable is content to a 
wide range of individual 
differences of pupils? 


5. How well does content deal or 
relate with situations in 
which pupils find themselves? 


6. How well are interrelationships 
of materials in the book pre- 
sented? 
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Figure XI-2 (cont.). 


7. How well are democratic values 
interwoven into content? 


8. How well is balance met between 
problem-centered and subject- 
centered materials? 


9, How free is content of preju- 


dices on controversial issues? Ez py [БЫ] 
enema Т ШЕР [ИШЕ ТҮ 
11. Vor is factual material 9 = E 
ا‎ EES 


illustrations? 
| 13. How up-to-date are illustrations, me [55] 22, 
| references, resources, and total 

content? 


м 


How intersting and clear is the 
mylo of writing? ЛЛ 
15, How resourceful is content in terms 

of illustration devices and character em EE [ios] 
| Portrayals? 
How extensive and effective are 
study helps and aids? am [ud Гад 


How adequate are footnotes for 
identification purposes? 


16, 


How adequate and effective are 
evaluative devices for pupil use? 


Considered in this light during the selec- — list in Figure XI-2 may provide a point 
Чоп process, of departure from which a district can 
develop its own criteria. 


Criteria for Textbook Selection 


; Each district will be interested in dif- For related information, see: 
erent aspects of textbooks during the 
Selection Process. However, the check Use of Textbooks 
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Figure ХІ-2 (cont.). 


TEXTBOOK EVALUATION 


Title of Textbook 


Publishers ensi mee E ne 


Date of Publication 1 ` 


For Use in Subject Area 


Section 20 
TUTORING 


The concept of a one-to-one relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil had its 
inception thousands of years ago. When 
parents were the only teachers, the 
tutorial system was the only framework 
for instruction, Today, with a highly 
complex educational system, the need 
for a high degree of specialization on 
the part of the teacher makes the 
tutorial system of limited value. How- 
ever, there are instances when tutoring 
becomes a necessity within the frame. 
work of our educational programs, and 
there are some specific guides and re- 
sponsibilities with which all teachers 
who tutor should be familiar, 


Categories of Instruction 


The general categories of tutoring 
are: 


1. Remedial Work. Often a student 


Author 
No, of Pages 


Cost 


needs either additional or special help 
in a given subject to assist him in at- 
taining a higher level of achievement. 
This type of instruction should be in 
addition to regular classroom instruc- 
tion. Usually this instruction is lim- 
ited to the basic skill areas such as sci- 
ence, math, and language. 

2. Instruction in the Arts. One-to-one 
instruction is in many instances neces- 
sary to accomplish the objectives within 
special subject areas such as drawing 
and painting, instrumental music, vocal 
music, and related fields. 

8. Homebound Instruction. When à 
student is either physically or mentally 
incapacitated and cannot attend in- 
struction in a formal classroom situa- 
tion, a tutor is usually obtained to give 
this student individual instruction in 
the home. 
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4. Therapeutic Work. There are cer- 
tain types of therapeutic instructional 
programs that are organized on the 
basis of a one-to-one relationship. In- 
cluded among these programs are 
speech therapy, psychological therapy, 
and physiotherapy. 

5. Special Help. Often a teacher will 
meet with a student or a small group of 
students at the conclusion of the. school 
day to provide enriched activities that 
time did not permit during the regular 
school day. A parent may wish a 
teacher to help a student to prepare 
for an examination or to improve his 
grade for college entrance purposes. 

There are other possible instances of 
tutorial services, but these are the ones 
most commonly met in the experience 
of the classroom teacher. 


Responsibilities of Tutors 


The following are some of the re- 
sponsibilities of tutors: 

1. It is generally agreed that a 
teacher will not accept money for tutor- 
ing a student who has been assigned to 
his or her regular day class, except as 
a direct payment for services, which is 
rendered through the board of educa- 
tion, 

2. The tutor must always maintain 
the same professional relationship be- 
tween himself and his student as he 
would in any other classroom situa- 
tion. 

3. The teacher is just as responsible 
for reporting to personnel concerned 
with the child as is the regular class- 
room teacher. These personnel may in- 
clude the principal, the guidance 
counselor, the nurse, and other teach- 
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ers. These reports normally indicate 
pupil progress, in letter or numerical 
form, anecdotally, or in some instances, 
verbally. 

4, Sufficient material should be avail- 
able to the tutor, either through the 
school or the tutor’s personal property, 
to conduct the highest level educational 
program. 

5. A regular schedule for classes 
should be established and maintained, 
Complications may result in the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship as the result 
of a constant change in routine, par- 
ticularly as it applies to time. 

6. It is of great importance to regu- 
late the time spent in any one session, 
paying careful attention to the atten- 
tion span and interest span of the pupil. 
It is suggested that a maximum of one 
and a half hours is sufficient for any 
one subject area. If two or more sub- 
jects are to be taught in the same day, 
a brief recess should be provided be- 
tween subjects. 

7. If the tutoring is done in the stu- 
dent’s home, a quiet area should be 
established for work with minimum in- 
terference from outside factors. 

8. If the tutor is to receive remunera- 
tion, the following formula may be 
helpful in determining the amount of 
the fee: 1/200 times the minimum 
teacher's salary in the local community, 
divided by 6. The resulting figure 
should be a fair hourly rate. Often a 
nominal fee for transportation is added 
to this, if the instruction is in the stu- 
dent’s home. 

It must be remembered that very 
often the tutor is responsible to no one 
but the student himself for the quality 
of instruction. Therefore, it behooves 
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any educator engaged in individual 
work with a student to devote as much 
time to preparation, planning, research, 
and evaluation of the lesson as if he 


had a class of many students. Because. 


of the freedom that the instructor has in 
selection and presentation of material, 
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he must be extremely aware of his re- 
sponsibility. 


For related information, see: 


Homebound Instruction 
Remedial Teaching 
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Section 1 


ACCIDENTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


AND THE SCHOOL 


At one time or another, nearly every 
educator is faced with some type of 
accident, either in the classroom or on 
the school grounds, Accidents may be 
major or minor in nature, but they must 
be handled with caution and full con- 
cern for the child. Certain procedures 
should be followed to assure that the 
child is properly provided for and that 
the interests of the school district are 
fully protected, 


Accidents Within a Classroom 


When an accident occurs within a 
classroom, the teacher should immedi- 
ately notify the principal. If it is impos- 
sible to leave the child to go to the 
room telephone or to go to the office, 
another pupil may be sent. If the prin- 
cipal cannot immediately be located, 
the school nurse should be called, In 
some cases, both may be called simul- 


taneously. 
657 
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In the absence of other professional 
personnel, the teacher may administer 
first aid. The parents of the child should 
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classroom accident. 


(рне, 


building should be supervised by 
fied professional staff members at ай 
times when children are in attendance 
The same procedures should be fol 
lowed for an accident on sched 
grounds or in the building as those 

would be followed in the case of a 


Negligence 

Lack of supervision, hazards that 
have not been properly prevented, ab 
tractive nuisances, and other elements 
of danger to children may constitute 
negligence on the part of the school dis 
trict. All school personnel should be 
on guard against any situation that 
creates a possible source of accident 
to staff members or to children in the 
schools, 


Accident Reports ё 

Accident reports should be required 
by a school district so that any ao 
dent, minor or major, is reported imme 
diately and completely to the chial 
school administrator. These report 
should provide for (1) description of 
the circumstances, (2) extent of the 
injury, (3) name and address of the 
injured, (4) witnesses or other chikires 
nearby or involved, (5) date, time, amd 
place, (6) staff members on duty, 
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Section 2 


ATTENDANCE REPORTING 


(See 2] 
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nected with a pupil’s attendance in 
school, some form of attendance regis- 
ter should be developed. This register 
should be consistent with good report- 
ing procedures, precise in its identifica- 
tion of reasons for absences or tardi- 
ness, and graphic in its description of 
these reasons. Attendance should be 
recorded for each day of required at- 
tendance and uniform symbols should 
be developed to insure consistency in 
reporting and identification in a school 
district. 

Reporting a child’s attendance is nec- 
essary for the following reasons: 

1. To see a picture of the child’s at- 
tendance so that irregularities may be 
evaluated and assistance from profes- 
sional sources may be made available 
to parents or students in need. 

2. As a clue to poor instructional 
practices within the school. 

3. In many states, for financial pur- 
poses. Often state and federal aid to 
education is based on the attendance of 
pupils. Therefore, accurate attendance 
registers must be kept for reporting to 
state financial divisions. 

4. To insure for each child a mini- 
mum fundamental education, 


Recording Attendance in Classes 


A further reason for attendance re- 
porting is the possibility of class-cut- 
ting in the secondary schools, which 
are usually departmentalized. Attend- 
ance must be recorded accurately each 
day, by each subject teacher. The gen- 
eral office has the responsibility for dis- 
tributing an absence list to all teach- 
ers before the end of the first period. 
This is a listing of absent students, as 
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reported to the office by the homeroom 
teacher. If this list is distributed to all 
teachers, class-cutting will be held to 
a minimum, for there will be a period 
check on each student. Many schools 
that have not prepared absence lists 
have had relatively poor attendance 
patterns from period to period. It is 
the responsibility of each subject 
teacher to check the attendance each 
period and, if discrepancies appear be- 
tween students not listed on the ab- 
sence list and not in class, to report this 
to the office immediately. 


Role of the Attendance Officer 


Most of the larger school districts 
and many of the smaller districts now 
provide full- or part-time attendance 
supervision by a professionally trained 
attendance teacher. This person is not 
only responsible for locating truant stu- 
dents (the old concept of the role of 
the truant officer), but for the follow- 
up social work involved in interpreting 
attendance laws to parents and the case 
work involved in working with young 
people who are illegally absenting 
themselves from school. The attendance 
teacher has the further responsibility 
of referral of students whose behavior 
indicates a need for special psychologi- 
cal help or other remedial attention. 

Many states now have teacher cer- 
tification laws that are applicable to 
the attendance officer. There is general 
agreement that the attendance officer 
should hold a teaching certificate, have 
had teaching experience, and have had 
formal course work in attendance laws, 
guidance, and social work. 
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Action Against Illegal Absences 


It has been found that punitive meas- 
ures, such as after-school detention or 
suspension for a period of time, have 
been relatively unsuccessful in reducing 
excessive absenteeism on the part of 
one particular student. The causation 
of illegal absence is of prime concern 
to both the administrator and the teach- 
ers, The educator has the responsibility 
of identifying the reasons for illegal ab- 
sences and working toward the allevia- 
tion of the primary causes. This may 
necessitate the full use of the pupil- 
personnel team, including nurse, guid- 
ance counselors, psychologists, and at- 
tendance teacher. 


Legal Withdrawal 


Very often schools are faced with a 
student's withdrawal. It is important, 
either on a state or local level, to have 
a well-identified policy for student 
withdrawal from school, so the school 
can differentiate between legal dis- 
charge and illegal absence. The fol- 
lowing list contains situations that are 
usually considered legal reasons for 
nonattendance in the schools of a par- 
ticular district: 

1. Marriage. 

2. Permanent 
school district. 

3. Verified admission to another 
School outside the system. 

4. Knowledge that the child has been 
received in another room or school 
Within the home system. 

5. Withdrawal of a child by parent 


removal from the 
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or guardian, when the child is under 
the legal attendance age (almost all 
states require attendance at least be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen 
years), and instruction is given at home 
by a competent teacher in accordance 
with the law, provided the school 
authorities shall have determined, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent 
having jurisdiction, that such instruc- 
tion is at least substantially equivalent 
to public-school instruction in the dis- 
trict. 

6. Knowledge that an employment 
certificate has been issued. 

7. Formal exemption from attend- 
ance by school authorities on account 
of mental or physical disability: 

a. When two physicians find upon 
examination that a school child 
is not able to attend because of 
physical condition, and where 
the condition is sufficiently per- 
manent to warrant such action, 
the trustees or board of educa- 
tion may, upon written recom- 
mendation of said physicians, 
exempt the child from attend- 
ance for a period of not less 
than six months or more than 
one year. 

b. When the child's difficulty is 
due to mental or mental and 
physical difficulties, examina- 
tion shall be made by the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, 
Child Guidance Clinic, or other 
clinic or group of examiners 
that has been approved. 

8. Admission to a truant school or 
other reformatory or charitable institu- 
tion. 
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Section 3 
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CLASSROOM COMMITTEES 


All teachers can organize committee 
work in their classrooms. If the teacher 
can remove himself from the center of 
the stage, permit the children to ask 
questions, and allow them to find an- 
swers to their questions, he is taking 
his first step toward group or committee 
procedures. 


Pupil Committees 


A pupil committee is a group of chil- 
dren who work together stating prob- 
lems, solving them, and carrying out 
plans of action. They share ideas 
through thinking, discussing, planning, 
acting, evaluating, and listening to all 
points of view in order to secure better 
and more creative solutions to prob- 
lems. Some authorities refer to this pro- 
cedure as the group process. 

Some Helpful Hints 

1. Gather materials beforehand; 
books, pictures, realia, etc. 

2. Plan purposeful activities for the 
rest of the class. 

3. Start with one committee. 

4. Limit the committee to five mem- 
bers or less. 

Forming a Committee 

1. The problem is defined through 
class discussion. Sample problem: How 
Can We Be More Healthy in Winter? 

2. The class discusses the various 
aspects of the over-all problem and de- 
cides what specific problems must be 
solved; e.g., What Kinds of Clothing 


Keep Us Warm? What Kinds of Food 
Give Us Warmth and Energy? What 
Kinds of Homes Keep Us Warm? Prob- 
lems with solutions that are obvious 
should not receive further study. 

3. Committees may be selected by 
the class—the child who asks the ques- 
tion selects his committee, or the chil- 
dren volunteer to work on the commit- 
tee—or by the teacher. 

4. The committee should be small, 
but children with varied interests and 
abilities may well be included. Stand- 
ards of work should be established by 
the class and displayed on charts. 

5. Clear plans must be formulated 
and checked prior to the beginning of 
the committee work. 

6. Each child must have a clear un- 
derstanding of his functions in the com- 
mittee. 

The number of committees working 
at one time depends on the ability of 
the teacher to handle the committees 
and on the familiarity of the children 
with committee procedures. 

Committees should be staggered to 
keep up with the unfolding of the unit 
or experience. Children should not be 
asked to prepare materials and wait 
several weeks before a report is given. 


Providing for the Rest of 
the Class 


While the teacher is training a small 
group in committee procedures, the rest 
of the class may observe the commit- 
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tee and the teacher in action or may 
engage in purposeful independent ac- 
tivities. Whenever possible, these ac- 
tivities should be related to the unit. 
For example: 

Writing and illustrating summaries 

Outlining 

Arranging an exhibit 

Making a scrapbook 

Classifying and mounting pictures 

Finding further information through 
reading 

Quiet construction 

Writing and illustrating logs 

However, many groups are not ma- 
ture enough to carry on activities 
related to the unit without teacher 
guidance. This is especially true in the 
lower grades, where the required skills 
are undeveloped. Such groups may en- 
gage in the following: 

Clay modeling 

Painting 
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Remedial reading 

Selecting suitable pictures 

Reading in the library corner 

Special work assigned by the teacher 

All independent activities must be 
purposeful, whether they are related to 
the unit or not. Each child must engage 
in a definite, clear-cut task. 


Work Sheets as Guides 


Work sheets are helpful when the 
class helps to formulate them and when 
they are stated in the language of the 
children. Standards for content, form, 
and presentation may be developed. 
These guides help the teacher evaluate 
the children at work, and they help 
the children evaluate their own work. 

Samples of committee work sheets 
used in middle and upper grades are 
shown in Figures ХП-1, XII-2, XII-3 
and XII-4. 


Figure XII-1. 


Unit Problem 
This Group's Problem 


Chairman or Leader 


Committee Work Sheets 


Date 


Group Members 


Special Job 


Due Date 
or Comment 
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Figure XII-2. 
Committee Work Sheets 


Date 


Problem ——____________. Chairman 


Members Assignments Comments 
Accepted 


Specific Bibliography 
Work Plan 


Figure XII-3. 


For Chairman or Leader 


1. Know what work to do each day. 


2. Keep the group working. 


3. Do not be too bossy. 


The Committee at Work The Role of the Teacher 
1. Know your children well. 
The check lists that follow outline 2. Have a friendly, informal class- 
the roles of teachers and students in the room environment. 
functioning of classroom committees. 3. Observe the children at work to 
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Figure XII-4. 


For Chairman or Leader 


1. Speak clearly. 
2. Be fair to all. 


Be strict. 


Respect the rights of others, 


Have good manners. 


Be calm and cool, 


Watch the time. 


determine their needs for further guid- 
ance and teaching. 

4, Provide space for committee 
work. 

5. Gather materials and arrange 
them attractively. 

6. Encourage all children to partici- 
pate and to help others in carrying out 
responsibilities. 

7. Find a place for each child in 
the group. 

8. Guide discussion to prevent fre- 
quent digression and help clarify the 
issues involved. 

9. Sometimes become a committee 
member. 

10. Assume the role of the commit- 
tee leader in the initial phase. 

ll. Help the children find the an- 
Swers to the questions, if necessary, by 
teading to them or, in some cases, by 
rewriting material that is too difficult. 

12. Check the information found. 

The Role of the Pupils 

l. Decide what questions need to 
be answered. 

2. Select a leader or chairman. 


3. Make plans. 
4. Select a secretary (upper grades). 
5. Determine what work needs to 
be done. 
6. Decide the order in which to do 
the work. 
7. Decide what materials and other 
sources are needed. 
8. Decide on 
ments. 
9. Suggest solutions. 
10. Present ideas. 
11. Evaluate information. 
The Role of the Leader or Chairman 
1. Call the group to order. 
2. Clarify the problem. 
3. Get ideas from the group. 
4. Stick to the point. 
5. Get answers to the questions 
from the group. 
6. Summarize the discussion. 
7. Discuss problems with the 
teacher. 
8. Allow one child to talk at a time. 
9. Respect opinions of each member 
of the group. 
10. Set the time limit of the report. 


individual assign- 
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11. Make transitional statements be- 
tween individual reports to unify com- 
mittee work. 

The Role of the Secretary 

1. Keep a record of the problem each 
member must answer. 

2. Keep a record of the minutes. 

3. Keep a record of jobs completed. 

4. Write the problems on the black- 
board when the children are ready to 
report. 

5. Write the difficult unit words on 
the blackboard before reports are given. 

6. Write a summary or outline on 
the blackboard at the end of the report- 
ing period in many cases. 


Committee Work at Various 
Grade Levels 


Committee work in kindergarten 
through grade two can effectively func- 
tion in the following areas: 

Routines 

1. Care of bulletin boards. 

2. Display of materials, 

3. Care of materials. 

4. Parties for celebrations, birthdays, 
and holidays. 

5. Care of a library corner. 

6. Care of a science corner. 

7. Craft work. 

Social Studies 

1. A group of children can volunteer 
to collect pictures, 

2. Two or three children can volun- 
teer to interview a policeman, a fire- 
man, etc. 

3. Two or three children can watch 
a grocer, a butcher, etc. 

4. Two or three children can experi- 
ment with plants to see what happens 
when they are watered and when they 
are not watered. 
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5. A few children can read and find 
answers to questions from simple 
books. 

Nore: A leader serves only to intro- 

duce committee members, as 
a master of ceremonies. 

Committee work in grade three and 
more advanced grades can effectively 
function in routine matters similar to 
those of previous grades. 

Within committees there are children 
with varying abilities. Some children 
may do research through reading. 
Others may find answers to their ques- 
tions by means of other activities. In 
social studies, some of these activities 
include the following: 

1. Collecting pictures, objects, realia, 
etc. 

2. Experimenting; e.g, finding out 
how steam rises. 

3. Interviewing some resource per- 
son. 

4. Observing and keeping records; 
e.g., recording changes in the weather. 

5. Constructing; e.g, making a 
Dutch Village. 


Developmental Steps in 
Committee Work 


1. The teacher should proceed 
slowly. 

2. The teacher assumes leadership 
at the beginning. 

3. The leader replaces the teacher. 

4. Leadership shifts from group to 


up. 

5. Children within groups shift. 

6. The secretary is trained and 
added to the committee. 

7. It may be necessary to start with 
third-year procedures in any grade 
from four through nine, if the neces- 
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sary committee skills have not been 
established. 

8. Suggested for grade three: The 
teacher is the leader of a committee 
and trains a child leader. 

9. Suggested for grades four and 
five: Committees begin to work with- 
out the teacher—first one committee, 
then two committees, etc. The teacher 
observes and guides each group. 

10. Suggested for grade five: Intro- 
duce the secretary. The teacher may 
demonstrate this aspect to the class. 
The whole class participates. Several 
groups work simultaneously. 


Outcomes of Committee Work 


Children grow at different rates, and 
their levels of achievement vary. The 
ability to do committee work will not 
be the same for each child, but each 
will move forward to some degree in 
the following areas: 

1. Working in small groups and co- 
Operating in carrying out group pur- 
poses, 

2. Taking responsibility for com- 
pleting jobs he has accepted. 

3. Helping to make regulations for 
the class and abiding by those decided 
upon, 

4 Working cooperatively with 
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schoolmates, regardless of differences 
in background. 

5. Acting in a friendly way to group 
members. 

6. Realizing that people every- 
where have regulations and arrange- 
ments for group living. 

7. Developing qualities of leader- 
ship. 

8. Developing courtesy and consid- 
eration for others. 

9. Learning to respect the opinions 
of others, although they may differ 
from his own. 

10. Learning to put aside selfish in- 
terests for the good of the group. 

11. Learning to participate willingly 
in school and community activities. 

12. Learning to contribute his own 
talents to further class, school, and com- 
munity projects. 

13. Learning to use good judgment 
in selecting a group leader or chairman. 

14. Learning to evaluate group activ- 
ities and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. 


For related information, see: 
Critical Thinking 
Discussion Techniques 
Group Dynamics 
Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 
ing 
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Section 4 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


The well-organized classroom is one 
where specific routines have been 
established to insure the smooth func- 
tioning of all activities in the room. 


Seating of Pupils 


The position of individual students in 
the classroom and the physical com- 
fort of students are significant aspects 
of good management. It is well to give 
a great deal of attention to the iden- 
tification of the social characteristics of 
the student. Individuals sitting next to 
each other who may become disruptive 
will cause a teacher to lose valuable 
instructional time. Also, students tend 
to learn better if they are surrounded 
by people they can relate to socially. 
The use of sociometric techniques will 
assist the teacher to accomplish the 
identification and grouping of students. 
Because of the concern for some form 
of social group seating to aid the in- 
structional process, arbitrary seating by 
an alphabetical or other arrangement 
has little place in the modern class- 
room. 

Arrangements should also be made in 
the classroom for the proper size of 
seats and desks. If furniture is adjust- 
able in size, it should be taken advan- 
tage of; if it is not adjustable, care 
should be exercised in assigning desks 
to students, A comfortable seat will in- 
crease the attention span of the student 
significantly. 


Seating should also be arranged by 
grouping movable desks so that stu- 
dents face each other. Care should be 
exercised not to have students looking 
at the back of other pupils’ heads for 
long periods of time. By having stu- 
dents facing each other, a stimulus is 
provided for group discussion and 
group participation. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The teacher must always be aware of 
the condition of the air in the class- 
room. The room should not be too hot, 
too cold, or too stuffy. If mechanical 
ventilation and thermostatic controlled 
heat is available, the teacher has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to regulate class- 
room conditions. If this is not provided, 
the windows and classroom door must 
be used to regulate temperature and 
air circulation. 


Orderly Classroom 


If quality instruction is to take place 
in the classroom, the teacher must de- 
velop a well-disciplined class. The 
teacher who consciously works on 
group attitudes, behavior, and stand- 
ards and who has well-planned, inter- 
esting lessons will not be concern 
with this problem. If order does not 
prevail in a classroom, not only will 
positive learning not take place, but 
negative attitudes may be developed 
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that will affect the life of the student 
during his school and adult career, 


Availability of Materials 


To make a lesson successful, the 
teacher must prepare adequate plans 
far enough in advance to obtain all 
necessary materials. There is nothing 
so distracting to students than to have 
a teacher stop a lesson and search for 
materials to pass out to students or use 
for demonstration purposes, 


Distributing Materials 


As far as possible, all materials nec- 
essary for student use should be dis- 
tributed before the lesson begins. It is 
often a learning experience for students 
to be responsible for passing out ma- 
terials and collecting them at the end of 
a lesson. Using students for this task 
also frees the teacher for other more 
important duties. 


Storing of Materials 


To insure an adequate inventory of 
supplies, rapid identification of avail- 
able materials, and classroom cleanli- 
ness, all materials not in use should be 
neatly and systematically stored where 
they will be instantly available to the 
teacher when they are needed. 


Collecting and Evaluating 
Seatwork and Homework 


Good management of the classroom, 
both from an administrative and an in- 
Structional standpoint, indicates the 
heed to systematically collect, evalu- 
ate, and return all homework and seat- 
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work. Although this is a mechanical 
chore that is usually burdensome to the 
teacher, it is necessary to good teach- 
ing procedure. Under no circumstances 
should the teacher fail to collect or 
evaluate this material; it must never be 
thrown away or stored. 


Quiet Periods 


In the elementary school, periods of 
quiet work or rest should be provided 
between strenuous mental or physical 
activity. This quiet period will give stu- 
dents an opportunity to move from one 
activity to another with renewed vigor. 


Administrative Detail 


A number of activities that are part 
of the day’s program are classified as 
classroom management. Among these, 
periods for attendance-taking, usually at 
the beginning of the school day or class 
period, must be provided. Opportuni- 
ties for reading bulletins or announcing 
events to the students must also be 
planned. Watering plants, feeding 
classroom animals, washing black- 
boards, cleaning up the classroom, and 
providing time for opening exercises, 
such as the flag salute, must also be 
provided in the schedule, These activi- 
ties should become routine, so as little 
time as possible is taken from the in- 
structional period. 


Classroom Library 


A management detail of vital impor- 
tance, particularly in the elementary 
school, is the maintenance of an ade- 
quate classroom library. This involves 
some record-keeping and book distribu- 
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tion. A regular library period should be 
provided, during which books are dis- 
tributed and returned and all necessary 
bookkeeping is accomplished. 


For related information, see: 


Accidents in the Classroom and 


School 


Section 5 
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Classroom Centers and Interest 
Classroom Committees 
Classroom Equipment 

Clerical Function of Teachers 
Daily Program 

Discipline and Control 
Discussion Techniques 
Grouping 


CLERICAL FUNCTION OF TEACHERS 


Recent studies have indicated that a 
great deal of the teacher's time in school 
is spent in the performance of clerical 
detail. Unfortunately, this clerical de- 
tail, although important in itself, de- 
tracts from the prime responsibility the 
teacher has for the instructional pro- 
gram, 

The Commission on the Experimen- 
tal Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School, appointed by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A., under the 
direction of J. Lloyd Trump, has sug- 
gested the utilization of community 
consultants, general aides, instructional 
assistants, and clerks to assist the 
teacher in the instruction of students 
and in performing clerical functions. 
Studies have indicated that from 10 to 
40 per cent of a teacher's time is spent 
in activities not directly related to the 
instructional program. As the number 
of students in the schools increases, the 
number of teachers available must be 
significantly increased to meet the chal- 


lenge of both numbers and quality in 
education, 

Because the present teacher shortage 
will be compounded by the increased 
enrollments and increased curricular 
demands, it is apparent that a sufficient 
number of teachers may not be avail- 
able to the schools. Therefore, it be- 
comes the responsibility of the local 
school community to utilize its teachers 
to the fullest of their professional 
capacity. This precludes the use of the 
highly trained, skilled teacher as a clerk 
to perform routine clerical duties and 
noninstructional supervisory functions, 
or to be detracted in any way from di- 
rect teaching activities. 

Dr. Trump and the commission men- 
tioned previously have prepared the 
following chart for the guidance of local 
schools in the adequate utilization of 
various types of professional and non- 
professional personnel, to insure the 
maximum utilization of school person- 
nel in bringing quality education to all 
children, 
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Type of Staff 
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Figure XIL5. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH 400 SrupENTS— 
on For Елсн 400 STUDENTS IN А LARGE SCHOOL 


Professional 
teachers: in- 
cluding 
specialists and 
general 
teachers 


Instructional 
Assistants 


Functions and 
Employment Training Number 
Direct learning activities; plan Master's 10 
methods and materials of instruc- Degree and 
tion, teach concepts and apprecia- beyond, with 
tions, counsel and consult, super- specialization 
vise evaluation, assist with student as needed 
activities, provide specialized serv- 
ices for which competent and inter- 
ested (employed on full-time basis, 
also year-round if able and inter- 
ested). 
Perform specific aspects of teaching Usually 200 hours serv- 
below professional level of teach- college ice per week 


ers and above clerks; read and 
evaluate some English themes, sci- 
ence reports, etc. Confer with stu- 
dents about their progress and pro- 
vide teachers with reports, serve 
as laboratory assistants, supervise 
specific out-of-school projects, as- 
sist with student activities. (Typi- 
cally employed 10 to 20 hours per 
week. ) 


graduates, but 
always trained 
for specific 
duties 
assigned 


Clerks 


Type, duplicate material, check 
materials and prepare reports, 
grade objective tests, keep records, 
check and distribute supplies, take 
attendance and perform other 
routine services, other clerical 
duties, (Employed on a 40-hour 
week.) 


General Aides 


Community 
Consultants 


Control and supervise students on 
school grounds, in cafeteria, corri- 
dors, auditorium, etc. and at extra 
class activity functions, work with 
students in developing maximum 
self-controls, assist in student activ- 
ities when competent. (Typically 
employed 10 to 20 hours per 
week.) 


Lecture, consult, make tapes, rec- 
ords, kinescopes, slides, films, etc.; 
typically volunteers, although 
might be paid. (Used whenever 
needed or desirable to provide spe- 
cial information and services.) 


100 hours serv- 


High school 
ice per week 


graduate; 
business 
education 


50 hours serv- 


High school 
ice per week 


graduate; 
general 
courses, some 
college 
desirable 


Unusual Indefinite, 
competence, depending on 
selected from local 

file of circumstances 
available 


persons 
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Figure XII-5 (cont.). 
Functions and. 
Type of Staff Employment Training Number 
Staff Special services in such areas as Highly trained Indefinite, 
Specialists guidance, research, health, read- іп area of depending on 
ing, aid to exceptional children, specialty local 
audio-visual materials, and curricu- circumstances 


lum development. 


eral schools as needed.) 


Research in Staff Utilization 


Further research in staff utilization is 
necessary in our schools. However, it is 
apparent that the energies of the pro- 
fessional staff can be more effectively 
utilized than in noninstructional activi- 
ties. This is both expensive and waste- 
ful in terms of human resources to our 
communities, As a basic principle, any 
activity that is noninstructional in na- 
ture might well be performed by peo- 


Section 6 


Supplement 
work of professional teacher. (Full- 
time persons who might serve sev- 


ple employed specially for this pur- 
pose. 


Note to Section 5 


1]. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future 
(Washington, D.C.: Commission on the Ex- 
perimental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary Schools, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
N.E.A., 1959), pp. 20-21. 


For related information, see: 
Teacher Aides 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES 


Discussion may be defined as two or 
more persons alternately speaking and 
listening in order to share and receive 
information about a certain topic. Each 
speakers remarks should be relevant 
to the topic, and each should give rec- 


ognition in his own remarks to what 
others have said. 


Patterns for Discussion 


Formal discussions usually follow a 
pattern. The usual patterns are: 


1. A panel discussion followed by a 
forum. 


2. A symposium followed by a forum. 

3. A debate followed by a forum. 

4. An interview followed by a forum. 

The word forum is used to indicate 
a discussion in which the entire group 
at a meeting is encouraged to take part. 
In each variation above, the forum is 
accompanied by other contributions of 
the experts, 

In the panel, a small group of per- 
sons with varying points of view holds 
a discussion while the entire group 
listens. No panel member has a pre- 
pared speech, although the individuals 
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may have met previously to agree upon 
the general content of the discussion. 
Through give and take, the topic un- 
folds under the guidance of the mod- 
erator. 

In the symposium, persons with vary- 
ing points of view give short, prepared 
speeches as a basis for discussion by the 
group. The town meeting technique is 
usually a form of symposium. 

In the debate, teams or individuals 
on opposite sides of a proposition 
present their own arguments and try 
to refute the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, 

In the interview, one or more experts 
submit to questioning by a small group 
of interviewers. This is done in view 
and hearing of the audience as a prep- 
aration for a forum discussion. 


Organizing for Purposes of 
Discussion 


In general, to organize a group for 
Purposes of serious discussion four 
steps or stages must be studied. Al- 
though in a single discussion session, 
whether it is a panel, or a town-meeting 
type, all four stages are not critical, it 
is well to study the applicability of 
each, 

The first stage is orientation. During 
the orientation stage, the problem to be 
discussed is considered. The proper 
climate for discussion is the objective of 
the orientation, which may follow a rea- 
Sonably set pattern: 

1. All persons involved should have 
an opportunity to air their views re- 
garding the problem even though much 
of the comment will not be relevant to 
the final structured discussion. 

2. All available research should be 
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studied so the participants will be using 
fact as the basis of discussion rather 
than hear-say and opinion. 

3. A common set of purposes should 
then be set by the group to determine 
the relevant activities. This will aid in 
establishing a pattern for the discus- 
sion, 

4, Rules of procedure should be 
established, even if at a later date these 
tules are discarded as unnecessary or 
limiting to the discussion. 

The second stage is analysis and limi- 
tation of the problem. Specifically, the 
group and its leader should answer the 
following three questions before discus- 
sion becomes meaningful: 

1. What is the problem? 

2. What are the major questions to 
be answered? 

3. By what criteria will the group 
know when a solution is reached? 

The group should ask itself what ma- 
jor resources are to be used. What 
sources of fact material are available? 
Should some expert be brought in? 
Should certain group members go out 
to observe facts? Is the main resource 
to be printed material? 

The third stage may be called the 
heart of the discussion. Because re- 
sources have been made available, a 
discussion is not necessarily guaran- 
teed. The problem and facts must be 
brought into a relationship. They must 
be woven into a meaningful pattern. It 
may be expected that facts, views, and 
ideas will be presented to the group, 
but there will be large gaps between 
the presentation and the assimilation of 
the material. 

Communication between the group 
members, usually facilitated by a mod- 
erator, is of utmost importance. 
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Dominance of the discussion by any 
single group member could lead away 
from the established objectives of the 
group. It is important for the moderator 
to call on individuals to restate particu- 
lar ideas, to answer questions, or to con- 
tribute something to the thinking of the 
group. Beyond this, the role of the mod- 
erator may be categorized by the fol- 
lowing thirteen points. He must: 

1. Channel the thinking of others 
toward common goals. 

2. Attend to solving the group's 
problems, not his own. 

3. Keep group attention away from 
personalities. 

4. Reflect questions back to the 
group or to the experts for answers. 

5. Believe that the group can solve 
its own problems. 

6. Keep any phase of the topic that 
needs clarifying open for discussion. 

7. If statements are repeated for 
clarity, repeat them in the words of 
their author, not in his own paraphrase. 

8. Involve as many people as pos- 
sible, but not necessarily everybody 
present. 

9. Remember that people can dis- 
agree without being disagreeable. 

10. Look as though continuous dis- 
cussion is expected each moment, but 
don't harangue the group. 

11. Accept any questions offered, and 
pursue their solution if they pertain to 
the topic under consideration, 

12. At times, briefly summarize the 
points that have been made during the 
discussion, 

13. Tum the meeting back to the 
permanent chairman, after thanking the 
panel members and the audience for 
their contributions, 
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The moderator must be aware of the 
problem of freedom versus control, If 
the discussion is to be successful and 
structured, he must steer a careful 
course between the two extremes. 

It is interesting to note that some 
participants will contribute a great 
deal, while others are satisfied to spend 
the bulk of their time listening. The 
role that the individuals play is also 
interesting. Some are antagonistic, 
while some are the protagonists; others 
will continually appraise the progress 
of the discussion, while others assume 
various other roles. 

The fourth stage is the summary. 
There are two steps in summarizing the 
discussion: 

1. Analysis of progress. 

2. Drawing conclusions and general- 
izations. 

To analyze progress, list the various 
ideas, propositions, or courses of action 
that harmonize with each other. In- 
clude opposing or divergent points of 
view. Note the difficulties still to be 
overcome. 

In drawing conclusions and present- 
ing generalizations, give both tentative 
and final conclusions, expressed either 
by agreement or balloting. Following 
this, mention possible implications of 
the actions agreed upon. 

Probably the last act of the person 
responsible for discussion is some type 
of evaluatory tool that will assist indi- 
viduals and the group in bettering their 
efforts. The following lists are sub- 
mitted for this purpose. Although the 
lists have been set up for the formal 
type of discussion in which speakers 
have time to prepare speeches, the oy 
terial can be adapted to any discussion. 
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II 


Speaker 


I. Content 


II. 


= 


ч 


— 


1. 


ю 


6. 


7. 


Do the speakers materials 
show a mastery of needed 
facts? 

Does he use evidence as the 
basis of opinion? 


. Does he break the question 


down into its 


issues? 


underlying 


. Does he reason well from 


cause to effect? 


. Does he use facts well in his 


reasoning? 

Does his speech indicate suffi- 
cient preparation? 

Do his materials make his 
purpose clear? 


Techniques 


1 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Does the speaker speak with 
integrity, directness, and con- 
viction? 

Is his speech adapted to his 
audience? 

Does he avoid nervous move- 
ments or mannerisms? 

Does he pronounce difficult 
words with precision? 


ee Upon the Audience 
l. Does the speaker convince his 


to 


. Are his 


audience? 


- Does he provoke questions? 
Does he satisfy questioners by 


his answers? 

listeners thinking 

about what he has to say? 
Critical Thinking 


- Does the speaker: 
1 


- Arrange his facts as evidence 


in support of his views? 


. Weigh evidence from two or 


more sources? 


. Illustrate his evidence with 
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nom 


examples common to audi- 
ence experience? 

Distinguish between opinion 
and fact? 

Base his inferences on facts? 
Make critical judgments? 
Draw conclusions consistent 
with his purpose? 


II. Do audience members challenge 
the rac by: 
1. Showing inconsistencies? 


2. 


3. 


. Requiring 


Seeking explanation of ob- 
scure meanings? 

Asking that conclusions be 
justified? 

adjustments in 
views to meet supplemental 
evidence? 


5. Comparing views? 
6. 
7. Demanding that a plan of ac- 


Seeking common agreement? 


tion be stated? 


III. Can the audience supplement a 
speaker's statement with: 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


New evidence? 

Illustrations drawn from ex- 
perience? 

Reasons for personal views? 
Consequences deriving from 
particular conclusions? 
Methods for taking action in 
the light of the evidence and 
conclusions? 


IV. Can the audience make criti- 
cal analyses of a speakers materials 
by: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


. Insisting upon 


Correcting errors in evidence 
cited? 


. Pointing out omissions? 


Attacking hasty generaliza- 
tions? 
reasonable 


analogies? 
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Note to Section 6 


The material in this article has been ab- 
stracted from The Junior Town Meeting 
League’s pamphlet, Youth Discussion, Pat- 
terns and Techniques. Junior Town Meeting 
League, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. 


Section 7 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


The molding of a group into a cohesive 
and productive unit is often referred 
to as group dynamics, This process in- 
volves the cooperative efforts of the 
leader of the group and each individual 
member. All members function in a 
certain capacity in a group; each mem- 
ber needs to function effectively in or- 
der that full benefit may emerge from 
the group process. The atmosphere 
must be permissive, yet not unproduc- 
tive. There must be participation, com- 
munication, cohesiveness, permissive 
atmosphere, and certain group stand- 
ards in order for a group to function at 
a high level of effectiveness, 


Participation 


All members of the group should par- 
ticipate in group discussions. Full par- 
ticipation is usually the result of many 
factors involved in the group process. 
Discussion should be designed so that 
it brings out the contributions that vari- 
ous members may be able to make, It 
should be broad enough to encourage 
such contributions, yet it must also be 
confined enough that the goal of the 
group is kept in mind. 

Overparticipation by some members 
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For related information, see: 


Classroom Committees 

Group Dynamics 

Problem-Solving Approach to Learn- 
ing 


of the group will prevent participation 
of other members. The well-conducted 
group meeting provides equal opportu- 
nity for all to participate in the dis- 
cussion. The leader guides but does not 
dominate the discussion. It is his func- 
tion to encourage the participation of 
all members, and if he usurps the dis- 
cussion, he discourages such participa- 
tion. Contributions from members, to 
be of value, should be confined to the 
topic itself or to the needs of the group. 


Communication 


Vocabulary difficulties often need to 
be obviated in a good group discussion. 
Sometimes it is necessary that the 
words used in the discussion be defined 
to the satisfaction of the entire group 
before the discussion proceeds. 

The clarity with which members ex 
press their ideas may be a key to the 
discussion. When clarity is lacking it 1$ 
often helpful if the leader lists the 
points being discussed as well as defini- 
tion of terms so that all are able to 
understand clearly what is being said. 
Factors that contribute to misunder 
standings can also be profitably define 
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and clarified so that semantics do not 
get in the way of accord or agreement. 


Cohesion 


In order to operate effectively, the 
group must become one unit. A spirit 
of teamwork needs to be engendered as 
the group moves forward in its study or 
in its discussions. If the group breaks 
up into smaller units, such as subcom- 
mittees, these also must function within 
the structure of the larger group, con- 
tributing to the larger purposes by con- 
centrating on the part or assignment 
given to them by the larger group. 


Atmosphere 


The atmosphere that surrounds the 
group process leads to much of the par- 
ticipation, communication, and cohe- 
sion that make for effective group ac- 
tion. Members should be free to express 
themselves. In school situations, per- 
sons who are members of groups should 
be free regardless of the presence of 
school officials to speak as they see fit 
Without fear of retaliation. Group mem- 
bers should feel free to share their 
Personal feelings. Informality of the 
atmosphere lends itself to interchange 
of ideas and feelings. Refreshments, 
coffee breaks, and the like allow mem- 
bers to relax together and become bet- 
ter acquainted, creating an atmosphere 


pod lends itself to full group cohesive- 
ess, 


Standards 


; In Order to guide the group in its 
нош; it is often desirable that the 
ader or some group member suggest 
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the development of a code of standards 
that the group will follow. Such a code 
will involve the charge of the group, 
its goals, its manner of functioning, the 
self-discipline of members of the group, 
and similar matters. 


Group Progress 


The group will, of course, need to set 
goals in order that it may better under- 
stand its function. In this process, it 
should work as a well-knit organization, 
setting its goals by concensus so they 
are perfectly clear to the entire group. 
Goals thus established should be realis- 
tic and within reach of the group in the 
time it has available for its work. 

After the goals have been estab- 
lished, the group will need to plan the 
steps it will use to achieve them. Steps 
should be defined flexibly so the group 
is not straight-jacketed by them and 
will be able to change its goals if the 
situation changes. Of course, the group 
will need to consider such changes with 
care so that it does not “go off in all 
directions,” The steps thus established 
should be the pattern that the group 
will follow as it moves toward attain- 
ment of its goals, and their interrela- 
tionship should be apparent to all mem- 
bers of the group. 

The group will wish to establish 
some procedures that it will follow. For 
example, recording its progress and 
establishing evaluative techniques for 
studying progress will prove helpful in 
most cases. Summarizing periodically 
will help keep the group moving in the 
proper direction. These procedures 
should be flexible enough to provide for 
unusual circumstances, and they should 
be established in such a manner that 
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they do not impede group progress. 
For example, it would be folly to in- 
terrupt productive group discussion to 
hear a summary simply because this 
was an established procedure. The 
group may also wish to establish pro- 
cedures for subcommittees and the like. 

Group self-evaluation is important as 
progress is made. It is best when the 
initiative for such evaluation comes 
from members of the group. Naturally, 
it should not interfere with group prog- 
ress, or else the group will come to re- 
sent it as an interruption. Such evalua- 
tion should be acceptable to the group. 


Leadership Role 


The leadership role in the group 
process is important, but membership 
roles are equally important, The leader 
is a group member who has responsi- 
bilities that other members do not have. 
He should achieve status by his con- 
tributions to the group process, rather 
than by the fact that he has been 
selected or appointed as the leader. 
Naturally, in some situations the leader 
has already either achieved status or, 
by nature of his position, holds such 
status. In any case, the leader needs 
to understand the group and function in 
such a way that the group also under- 
stands him. Understanding results from 
his clarity of self-expression, ability to 
listen, and a certain degree of articu- 
lateness. 
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The leader must be sensitive to the 
wishes and the feelings of his group and 
adaptable in his response. He needs a 
certain degree of empathy and under- 
standing of individuals and human rela- 
tions. He needs tact, diplomacy, and 
the ability to reconcile differences that 
may arise, preferably without obviously 
undertaking such reconciliation. He 
needs to maintain a certain consistency 
in his relationships with the group and 
the individual members. He should be 
objective, unemotional, enthusiastic, He 
should guide the group, not compel 
them to accept autocratic decisions. He 
should be able to summarize, to state a 
problem with clarity, to cope with indi- 
viduals and situations that hinder group 
progress, and to exercise judgment in 
his actions and his decisions for the 
good of the entire group. 


Importance of Group Dynamics 


The importance of group dynamics 
increases with the involvement of staff 
members in policy-making and with the 
adoption of democratic procedures, 
which include participation by pupils, 
teachers, and citizens. Group dynamics 
play a vital role in accomplishing the 
objectives of any such process. 


For related information, see: 


Classroom Committees 
Discussion Techniques 
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Section 8 
HOMEWORK 


The philosophy of educators regarding 
homework goes from one extreme to 
another, with many believing that 
homework should be the regular prac- 
tice for students each night and others 
believing that it should be abandoned. 
Whichever viewpoint is assumed, how- 
ever, it is generally conceded that 
homework should be an extension of 
the regular school program and a re- 
sponsibility that the student undertakes 
independently, whether at home or 
outside of class periods in the school. 
With the emphasis on scholarship and 
the stress on academic subjects, the use 
of homework is gaining in prominence 
as part of the school program. 


Reasons for Homework 


As curricular demands become 
greater, it is obvious that the classroom 
Instruction for each subject must be- 
come more limited. Consequently, it is 
the responsibility of the educator to 
Provide learning experiences that can 
be undertaken independently by the 
student, These experiences are ordi- 
narily assignments of one type or an- 
Other that contribute to the learning 
process, 

Homework, or assignments to be un- 
dertaken Outside of regular class 
ee also aids students to develop 
€ ability to work independently. 
А en all assignments, study, and prac- 
© are undertaken under the direct 
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supervision of the classroom teacher, 
the pupil’s dependence on the teacher 
may hinder the development of study 
skills that will enable him to work in- 
dependently. 

Homework can provide necessary 
additional learning experiences for the 
slower pupil and challenging enrich- 
ment activities for the more able pupil. 
Learning experiences for the slower 
student will enable him to practice 
whatever is necessary and continue at 
the same pace as the class, even though 
he requires a longer time to learn. This 
may prevent his becoming an isolated 
instructional problem in the classroom. 

Homework for the more able student 
often allows the teacher to guide his 
progress so his horizons are constantly 
broadened. This type of homework will 
often serve to prevent a faster-achiev- 
ing student from becoming restless and 
bored with the routine of school, which 
he is often able to master with relative 
ease. 


Activities Suitable for Homework 


Many activities can be offered to stu- 
dents to take the drudgery out of home- 
work. Assignments need not be routine 
drill materials, even for the less able 
student. There are many opportunities 
for the teacher to provide invigorating 
learning experiences outside of the 
classroom. In most learning situations 
there is some activity that can be done 
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outside of the classroom or at home. 

Extended reading of textbooks, 
novels, and newspapers will provide 
opportunities for youngsters to bring to 
the classroom exciting experiences from 
these sources. The exchange of infor- 
mation on the books they read out- 
side of class, for example, may en- 
courage pupils to ignore their comic 
books or begin to read independently, 
even when they have not previously 
read extensively. Textbooks, of course, 
provide many suggestions for activities 
that can be undertaken at home. In ad- 
dition, the textbook will often suggest 
sources that pupils can consult to in- 
vestigate interesting topics they have 
encountered in the textbook. The read- 
ing of newspapers is seldom considered 
homework once it becomes a daily 
habit; nonetheless, it offers extensive 
learning experiences that can be ap- 
plied to various topics studied in 
class and can also offer ample oppor- 
tunities for motivating pupils. 

Outlines, taking notes, and writing 
stories, letters, and descriptions are 
other examples of homework that need 
not be drudgery. The writing of out- 
lines as a method of organizing ma- 
terials and interpreting them for pur- 
poses of retention will be helpful to 
the student as he studies independently. 
If the outline habit is also developed 
at an early age, the preparation of out- 
lines in studying becomes automatic, so 
the use of this skill will scarcely seem 
like an assignment. Letters written for 
a specific purpose—to obtain materials 
for class, for example—can also be chal- 
lenging. The reply will become a re- 
ward for a completed task. 

Projects to illustrate topics under 
study can also be highly creative and 
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interesting to pupils. Many of these are 
suitable for outside assignment, par- 
ticularly when the pupil becomes inter- 
ested in them. Many youngsters find 
making models challenging and will 
spend hours on such a project outside 
of the classroom. In other cases, inter- 
views as a part of the project can only 
be done effectively outside of the class- 
room. 

Reports that are prepared as the re- 
sult of listening to the radio, watching 
television, or attending a movie will 
often be stimulating to the pupil con- 
cerned. Watching a television program 
scarcely seems like an assignment at all; 
with unusually fine programs available 
for instructional purposes, teachers can 
readily capitalize its appeal. It must be 
remembered that television is an ex- 
cellent reporter and recorder of con- 
temporary events, which can be viewed 
almost instantaneously. 

Pupils often enjoy tackling challeng- 
ing problems outside the classroom to 
see whether they are able to solve 
them. The teacher who provides such 
problems, suitable to the study at hand, 
will find that youngsters will often labor 
—sometimes too long—to solve a par- 
ticularly intriguing problem. 

Independent study and homework 
will often involve memorization or drill. 
The use of flash-cards, team study, and 
other techniques will not only help the 
student progress at a faster rate in these 
activities, but will make them more 
interesting to him as well. 

Attending a concert, a play, a forum, 
or the like will also be a valuable as- 
signment when pupils have the oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of such events. 
They will be able to share their exper 
ences with others who have been un- 
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able to attend. In the process, they will 
need to organize and interpret what 
they have seen or heard. 


Long-Term Homework 
Assignments 


Many teachers assign projects or ac- 
tivities on a long-term basis. These as- 
signments may be for a period of a 
week, a month, or even an entire school 
year. The pupils involved are then 
guided to be certain that they complete 
the assignment within the time allowed 
for it. Such assignments are invariably 
valuable to a student. However, the 
teacher should periodically check, to 
insure that the student is planning his 
time and will not let the assignment 
go so long that he must try to do it all 
in one night. 

The contract system of assigning 
projects is frequently used for a long- 
range project. In this type of assign- 
ment, a contract is issued to the stu- 
dents, with the assignment divided into 
sections. The divisions may well be de- 
signed so that the first part is expected 
of all pupils and includes material suit- 
able to the entire class. The second sec- 
tion may be more difficult, and nearly 
all the students will be expected to com- 
plete it. The third section may be de- 
signed so that the above-average stu- 
dents will be able to complete it. The 
fourth section may be one that is pro- 
vided for the academically talented. 
The entire contract is awarded to the 
class to be completed by a specified 
date. Naturally, the teacher will want to 
be certain that the students who are 
capable of each section complete it 
within the assigned time limitations. 
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Daily Homework Assignments 


Daily homework assignments are 
more often used for instructional pur- 
poses than are the long-range assign- 
ments. However, there are many con- 
siderations that teachers should bear in 
mind regarding the daily assignment. 
If the work is to be done outside of 
school, the pupil who habitually shirks 
his responsibilities in doing the assign- 
ment should be carefully studied. In 
some cases, the lack of preparation may 
not be the fault of the pupil; some 
households do not lend themselves to 
home study, and some parents do not 
provide proper facilities or give chil- 
dren sufficient free time for them to 
undertake the assignment. 

It is a difficult problem when a stu- 
dent does not complete his assignment. 
Punishment should be withheld until all 
circumstances are considered. Some- 
times there are family responsibilities 
which prevent him from completing the 
work. A trip to visit a relative, a family 
outing, and other family-sponsored ac- 
tivities may prevent the pupil from 
spending sufficient time at his assigned 
school tasks. The teacher will do well 
to have a parent conference to deter- 
mine whether some cooperation may be 
enlisted from the home. 


Values in Homework Assignments 


There are many values in both the 
long-term assignment and the daily as- 
signment, Naturally, homework should 
not be assigned as busy work, simply 
to be sure pupils have an assignment; 
it should serve a purpose that is fully 
understood by the pupil. 

A major value in homework assign- 
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ments is the application of recent learn- 
ing. Class periods do not always allow 
opportunities for students to apply 
what has been learned during the 
period; experiences in applying the 
learning will often reinforce it. These 
applications can be undertaken inde- 
pendently, and they will often be more 
valuable if they are done immediately. 

Another value is that homework 
often provides opportunities for gain- 
ing new ideas that might not appear in 
the regular instructional program. The 
exposure to more sources of information 
than the teacher could provide in class 
will also expose pupils to new ideas, 
and the interchange of the ideas ob- 
tained outside of class during class dis- 
cussion will enable the entire group to 
share them. 

Memorization of material is another 
value involved in purposeful homework 
assignments. Memorization that takes 
too much valuable instructional time 
may well be undertaken outside of 
school or class time. Solving problems 
independently, using current learnings, 
will also be valuable to the pupil. 
Throughout memorization and prob- 
lem-solving experiences, the pupil will 
be developing a degree of self-dis- 
cipline or self-control that enables him 
to develop effective study habits and 
skills. He will learn independence in 
his work habits as well. 

Perhaps one of the major values of 
homework is that it teaches a learner to 
provide ample time for the task he is 
undertaking. One of the major values 
of the long-range homework assignment 
previously discussed is the fact that it 
takes careful planning of time on the 
part of the pupil in order to be com- 
pleted satisfactorily. If he does not 
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plan his time well, he will find that he 
has not allowed sufficient time to do 
the quality of work of which he is 
capable. When he learns that he must 
begin the assignment and proceed on 
a careful schedule, he has learned a 
valuable lesson for independent study. 


Ways Parents Can Help 


Parents are constantly asking class- 
room teachers how they can best help 
their children in their homework as- 
signments. The best ways in which 
parents can help are: 

1. Providing a suitable place for 
study or work. 

2. Giving encouragement and show- 
ing interest. 

3. Supervising and guiding rest, eat- 
ing, and play habits. 

4. Exercising patience and kindness 
in offering help. 

5. Assisting with drill work when 
asked. 

6. Understanding the physical, emo- 
tional, social and mental needs and 
characteristics of growing children. 

7. Understanding the teacher's and 
school's aims and objectives for pupils. 

8. Helping other members of the 
family to adjust their activities so that 
they will not interfere with the pupils 


Homework Policy 


The following statements of policy 
regarding homework are typical © 
those made by many school systems: 


Homework is a flexible and individual 
instructional responsibility of the teachers 
in our school system. d 

Because of the individual differences an 
needs of pupils, it is unsound to require E 
expect all pupils to experience the sami 
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kind of homework in connection with their 
school instruction. Purposeful homework 
varies from day to day with each pupil, de- 
pending upon his educational capacity, 
potential, and need. In elective subjects in 
the secondary school, pupils in any class or 
subject should in general experience the 
same kind of assignments. 

In addition to the foregoing description 
of the nature of homework to be practiced 
by teachers in our school district, when- 
ever homework is given as an assigned 
ordl or written responsibility for the pupils, 
such homework should be based on one or 
more of the following purposes: 

l. Drill and additional practice to 
strengthen new skills introduced in the 
classroom. 


Section 9 
STUDY HALLS 


The purpose of the study hall is to 
Provide an opportunity for students, 
under the supervision of a teacher, to 
Participate in study, research, drill, 
reading, and composition activities. 
There are three basic types of study 
hall organization found in our schools. 


Supervised Study Halls 


The first type of study hall is super- 
vised by the subject teacher. Each aca- 
demic instructional period is divided 
Into two sections, the first devoted ex- 
Clusively to the instructional process, 
the second to independent study of the 
Subject just completed under the direc- 
tion of the subject teacher. The usual 
length of the period is one hour; the 
first 40 minutes are devoted to instruc- 
tion, the final 20 minutes to independ- 
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2. Complete unfinished classroom as- 
signments. 

3. Work on projects of short-term or 
long-term nature. 

4. Participation in research activities in 
locating facts and data. 

5. Extended reading for pleasure and 
enjoyment. 

6. Guided reading of library books. 

Wherever homework exists in our school 
system, it should supplement, complement, 
and reinforce classroom teaching and 
learning. 


For related information, see: 
Study Skills 


ent study of the subject, either in the 
classroom, laboratory, or library. This 
type of study has the value of being 
directed by the subject teacher, who 
can assist the students in determining 
projects and procedures or assist them 
with learning difficulties, 


Classroom Study Halls 


The second type of study hall is con- 
ducted in a classroom, where a teacher 
supervises no more than 30 or 35 stu- 
dents. The study hall is housed in a 
regular classroom where control and 
supervision are not only easier, but 
more significant in terms of the learning 
process, This type of study hall pro- 
vides the student with the opportunity 
to request help from the teacher if he 
needs it, and if the teacher is familiar 
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with the subject matter and the purpose 
of the assignment. 


Mass Study Halls 


The third type is the mass study hall 
in which more than 35 and, in some 
instances, as many as 200 students are 
organized together in a large room 
specifically designed as a study hall, or 
in a cafeteria, an all-purpose room, or 
an auditorium. There are usually a 
number of teachers assigned to super- 
vision and control in this situation. The 
disadvantages of this form of study 
hall are readily apparent. Control of 
behavior is very often difficult; little or 
no attention can be paid to students 
who require assistance with their work; 
and the size of the room is not par- 
ticularly conducive to a student apply- 
ing himself completely to study. 


Study Hall Procedures and 
Organization 


Teachers and administrators must 
consider many factors relating to pro- 
cedures and organization of study halls. 

1. A student should not be scheduled 
for more than two or, occasionally, 
three study halls per day in the class- 
room-type hall or the mass study hall. 
Of course, a supervised study period 
can follow every academic class, but as 
a rule of thumb, an hour and a half per 
day of study hall is sufficient for any 
student. Beyond that, a student can be- 
come a discipline problem through 
boredom. 

2. All study halls should have the 
essential equipment for study purposes. 
The equipment would include pencil 
sharpener, ink, desks, chairs, and refer- 
ence material, 
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3. Certain rooms in the building 
should never be used as a study hall if 
at all possible. These include: 

a. The auditorium, because most 
auditoriums do not provide 
adequate lighting or sufficient 
writing surface. 

b. Science laboratories, except as 
part of supervised study pro- 
grams, because of the type of 
equipment in the room, which 
is often set up for experimental 
and demonstration purposes. 

c. Libraries, except as an ap- 
pendage to a study hall where 
reading and research activities 
will be carried on. If study halls 
are scheduled in the library, 
this limits its use by classes 
needing the reference mate- 
rial. 

d. Other special rooms where 
equipment is exposed for in- 
structional or demonstration 
purposes. 

4. Proper illumination must be pro- 
vided on all writing surfaces used for 
study halls or the health of individuals 
will be jeopardized. 

5. A pass system should be worked 
out and understood by students and 
teachers so all students are account 
for at all times, and yet a student is not 
prevented from working in the library 
or meeting with a teacher for extr 
help. й 

6. Attendance should be taken daily 
in all study halls to insure good pro- 
cedures of pupil accounting. Class lists 
should be available for study halls, just 
as they are for classes in regular sub- 
jects, for purposes of identifying stu- 
dents who are assigned to the class. 1 

1. The atmosphere of the study h 
should be as informal as possible. How- 
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ever, the best possible study conditions 
must be provided by the supervisor. 

Study halls, if well organized and an 
integral part of the student's total pro- 
gram, can significantly contribute to his 
academic achievement. However, they 
should be organized to facilitate in- 
struction. 


Section 10 
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As far as possible, study halls of the 
mass variety should be limited to the 
senior high school if they are to be 
used at all. If supervised study periods 
cannot be provided for junior-high- 
school students, an attempt should be 
made to schedule a full academic and 
activity program for them. 


SUPERVISION OF PUPILS 


The staff of the school has the responsi- 
bility for providing adequate super- 
vision of pupils at all times. This re- 
sponsibility has its foundation in two 
basic principles, one a legal responsi- 
bility and the other instructional. From 
a legal standpoint, unless adequate and 
reasonable supervision is provided for 
students, the teacher or principal may 
be found negligent in his duty and be- 
come involved in a legal action insti- 
tuted by the child’s parents. From an 
instructional standpoint, the student-to- 
student or student-to-adult relation- 
ships may break down if adequate 
Supervision is not provided by the staff. 
Since it is the responsibility of the school 
to provide adequate supervision, super- 
vision should be well organized and 
based on realistic standards of behavior, 
80 that effective teaching-learning situ- 
ations in the various classrooms will not 
be threatened. 


Principles of Adequate Pupil 
Supervision 


The following general principles are 
applicable to all areas of supervision: 
1. Procedures should be developed 


through the cooperative efforts of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents, and they should be accepted by 
all four groups. 

2. Procedures and rules should be in 
the written form, available to all staff 
members and students for study and 
discussion. 

8. Enforcement of rules and proce- 
dures must be consistently applied by 
all staff members responsible for super- 
vision. 

4. Procedures must have safety of the 
student as their major principle. 

5. Procedures and rules guiding 
supervisory practice must be consistent 
with what is known about the needs of 
children and youth and reflect under- 
standings of child growth and develop- 
ment. 

6. Any accident should be reported 
to the proper authorities immediately, 
in writing, with the full details de- 
scribed. 

7. Misbehavior by a student should 
be dealt with immediately, with under- 
standing and reasonableness on the part 
of the supervising teacher. 

8. Students should share in the 
supervisory responsibility. 
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9. All teachers, through their class 
situation, must provide opportunities 
for growth in self-discipline on the part 
of the student. 


Cafeteria Supervision 


The cafeteria should be a pleasant 
place for students to be. The lunch pro- 
gram is an integral part of the total 
educational process, and it must be 
viewed as such. To provide appropriate 
supervision, the following suggestions 
are offered: 

1. Tables should seat no more than 
eight students. This maximum number 
will tend to diminish the institutional 
aspects of group eating. 

2. Tables should be as informally 
and asthetically arranged as possible. 

3. Loud noise or disruptive be- 
havior must be forbidden, just as in 
classroom situations. 

4. Posters, pictures, table decora- 
tions, and other media can be used to 
develop a warm atmosphere. 

5. Adequate eating time must be 
provided to avoid tensions and feelings 
of being rushed on the part of the stu- 
dent. 

6. For the students who have fin- 
ished eating, a program of moderate 
exercise or entertainment should be 
provided. 

7. Staggered lunch periods should 
be provided if the number of students 
that must be serviced by the cafeteria 
is too large. 

8. A student cafeteria committee 
should be formed to provide for decora- 
tions and to work with supervisors in 
evaluating the total cafeteria program. 

9. Students should not be assigned 
to specific tables; the cafeteria is a 
place for boys and girls to socialize with 
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other students than those they normally 
meet during the school day. 

10. Emphasis in the cafeteria should 
always be on the development of proper 
dining habits, both in terms of etiquette 
and nutrition. 


Homeroom Supervision 


The child's first contact with school 
in the morning is the homeroom. The 
tone of the day is established here, and 
positive attitudes toward instruction are 
reinforced at this time. Homeroom pro- 
cedures aiding supervision of pupils 
follow this generally accepted pattern: 

1. Students are expected to be in the 
homeroom before the late bell indicates 
the start of the school day. 

2. Students should be assigned seats 
according to their height and other 
physical characteristics, to provide for 
good posture, In many instances, this 
means that an alphabetical seating 
arrangement is impractical, unless desks 
are movable. 

3. Attendance and announcement 
reporting, along with distribution of 
various materials and bulletins, is the 
responsibility of the homeroom supe! 
visor. 

4. Students should plan with the 
homeroom teacher to make the home- 
room a pleasant and attractive place to 
commence school activity. 

5. The supervisor is responsible for 
the behavior of all students in the 
homeroom. 


Playground Supervision 


The playground is generally used 
during recess or following lune 
periods. It is often the largest educa- 
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tional area that is part of the school 
plant, and it therefore takes the great- 
est amount of careful supervision. Be- 
cause of the nature of activities and the 
equipment used, the safety of students 
must be a constant concern of all super- 
visors assigned to this area. 

Playground activities, including free 
play, should be well defined, and rules 
should be established for the use of 
playground equipment. Accepted prac- 
tice indicates that at least one super- 
visor should be in attendance for every 
60 students using the playground. 
Printed rules and behavior procedures 
should be distributed to all students 
and discussed by the classroom teach- 
ers at the beginning of the school year. 

Many schools have found that physi- 
cal-education teachers are ideal play- 
ground supervisors because of their 
experience in providing physical pro- 
grams to large groups of boys and girls; 
in general, they have had more experi- 
ence in meeting the needs of large 
groups, 


Bus Platform and Corridor 
Supervision 


The use of student monitors as help- 
ers to teachers is a method of providing 
adequate supervision in corridors and 
bus platforms that may well be ex- 
Plored by school authorities, Because of 
the nature of the area, the primary con- 
cern of the supervisor is traffic flow. 
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Procedures for traveling from the bus 
to the classroom and between classes 
should be established and understood 
by all students. Typical rules might in- 
clude: 

1. All students must walk to the right 
at all times with no more than two stu- 
dents abreast. 

2. Specific stairs may be marked up 
or down to prevent confusion on stair- 
ways; specific doors can be marked in 
and out to prevent confusion or danger 
in entering the building. 

3. "Turning corners" can be devel- 
oped so that students will not cut across 
traffic flow. 

4. Behavior 
ceptable and desirable 
should not be allowed. 


inconsistent with ac- 
standards 


Teacher and Student Planning 


Supervision of students in all these 
areas lends itself to student-teacher co- 
operation and planning. Students 
should be involved in identifying prob- 
lems and establishing procedures for 
their fellow students. Careful planning 
tends to reduce the number of prob- 
lems usually associated with student 
attitude and behavior in these large 
group areas. 


For related information, see: 


Homeroom Program 
Legal Responsibilities of Teachers 
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Section 1 
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AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Materials such as films, filmstrips, and 
records that are used for instructional 
purposes are referred to as audio-visual 
instructional materials. In the past, 
these materials were considered supple- 
mentary to the instructional program. 
Today, some of them are used for ac- 
tual teaching, and they are less in the 
category of aids to instruction and more 
in the category of materials used for 
purposes of instruction. Textbooks and 
workbooks, although they are undoubt- 
edly visual materials for instruction, are 
not considered by most educators to be 
part of this category. 

Materials commonly referred to as 
audio-visual instructional materials in- 
clude (1) films, (2) filmstrips, (3) 
maps and globes, (4) charts and pos- 
ters, (5) records, (6) radio programs, 
(7) television programs, and (8) other 
materials that can be commonly used 
in the classrom. The chalkboard in the 
classroom is sometimes considered to 
be in this category, as are other ma- 
terials that create an image or a sound 
shared at the same time by the entire 
class or by a large portion of it. 

Many of these materials play a major 
role in instruction within the classroom. 
They serve various purposes and are 
of value when used with careful plan- 
ning and selectivity. 


Films 
The day when films were considered 
only supplementary materials vanished 


when the first series of films designed 
to teach an entire course was produced. 


The most common use of such ma- 
terials, however, remains to supplement 
class instruction by providing the pupils 
with experiences ordinarily denied to 
them by classroom limitations. 

As is the case with all instructional 
materials, films should be used with 
discretion and selected with care. They 
should be previewed by the teacher be- 
fore they are shown to the class. The 
students should be given a specific pur- 
pose for viewing the film; upon its 
completion, there should be a follow-up 
to obtain the maximum value that can 
result from a well-planned showing of 
a worthwhile film. Naturally, the film 
should be shown in an appropriately 
prepared classroom or with a screen 
designed for showing in a fully lighted 
room. 

Films for use within the classroom 
may be obtained from a central film 
library, a school film library, or a cen- 
ter that rents films to schools. There 
are advantages to all of these sources. 
When the school or the district has АУ 
own films in a library, they are aval 
able to teachers without difficult sched- 
uling problems. They may be pt 
viewed at the teachers convenience 
and issued on short notice. However 
such a film library can become expen 
sive, and it requires the services 0 a 
responsible individual who is capable 
of mending broken film, issuing films 
to teachers, and accounting for the ma- 
terials in the library. Films may not К 
used frequently enough to waa” 
their purchase, and they may be Ч 
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for a few years and then found inap- 
propriate for a changing curriculum. 
Renting films from a source outside 


of the district can often result in con- * 


siderable savings for the school dis- 
trict—or more films may be used for 
the same cost. However, the selection 
of films must be made a considerable 
time in advance. Teachers need to 
anticipate the exact date when they will 
want them for classroom use, and often 
the date anticipated does not work out 
in actuality during the school year, 
Rental films also require the services of 
some responsible person who will see 
that they are received and returned 
promptly. 

Within recent years, films have been 
produced that are designed to teach an 
entire course during the school year. 
For example, science courses have been 
so planned. Films of this nature offer 
pupils an opportunity to see equipment 
in use for demonstrations and experi- 
ments that a district could scarcely 
afford to provide for such courses. Dis- 
tricts that expect films to be a method 
of saving on professional personnel may 
be disappointed, however. Several 
classes of students can view the film at 
the same time, but instruction by a 
Classroom teacher is ordinarily required 
to provide necessary personal instruc- 
tion that the film cannot offer. These 
films should be considered an instruc- 
tional help, but as a replacement for 
classroom instruction by a competently 
trained teacher, they may well be 
viewed with caution, 


Filmstrips 


Like films, filmstrips should be used 
With discretion, Their purpose is some- 
what similar to that of films, but they 
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do have the advantage of lending 
themselves to classroom discussion; 
frame after frame can be discussed as 
they are shown at a speed that meets 
the situation. However, they may lack 
the feeling of reality that films offer, 
Filmstrips can be extremely helpful in 
all subject-matter fields, since they offer 
an opportunity to highlight previous 
learnings or to act as a springboard 
to future learnings. 

Neither films not filmstrips should 
be used for entertainment purposes 
within a classroom. As with films, film- 
strip showing should be preceded by 
the teacher's preview, his careful plan- 
ning for their use, and the design for 
instruction that he will use to supple- 
ment them with the class. Follow-up 
is also an important part of the effec- 
tive use of filmstrips. 


Maps and Globes 


Visual materials such as maps and 
globes are of value in helping pupils 
to understand relationships, develop 
map skills, and gain a sense of geog- 
raphy that is important in understand- 
ing human events, The use of maps 
within the classroom can be highly 
effective. Equally as effective can be 
globes, which are ordinarily used for 
the first time in the primary grades or 
the beginning of the intermediate 
grades. In the first grade, simple globes 
can be helpful, as well as simple maps 
of the classroom, the school grounds, or 
the community. Maps and globes con- 
tinue as important instructional ma- 
terials throughout the entire twelve 
years of the public school. 

Supplies of these materials are often 
limited within schools, and careful 
planning is necessary to make them 
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available to teachers when they are re- 
quired. However, schools that have a 
specific program for the purchase of 
maps and globes can build a sufficient 
supply within three or four years, de- 
pending upon the limitations of the 
school budget. Maps and globes are 
sometimes included in the capital in- 
vestment of a new school, which makes 
them available to the classroom imme- 
diately after the school is opened. 


Charts and Posters 


Experience charts used in the early 
grades are visual materials, as are the 
charts of a more sophisticated nature 
such as those used in biology or other 
science classes, Posters made by stu- 
dents or teachers are also helpful in 
the instructional program, as well as 
commercially prepared posters de- 
signed for such purposes as furthering 
the safety education program within 
the school. 


Records 


Records are useful in nearly every 
classroom, They can be used to teach 
phonics, to develop an appreciation for 
music, to create an image of history, to 
further the understanding of the drama, 
or for countless other purposes. 

Many schools have record libraries 
that provide for classroom needs, Since 
records represent less of an investment 
than do films, a record library can 
readily be compiled in nearly all school 
districts. Indeed, citizens in the com- 
munity who have records that will be 
of value in the instructional program 
are often pleased to make them avail- 
able to the enterprising teacher or prin- 
cipal. 
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Radio Programs 


Radio programs, both AM and FM, 
have been valuable in bringing to the 
classroom educational programs and 
contemporary events as they happen. 
Although today television provides a 
visual element as well, the radio is rela- 
tively inexpensive and can be used in 
situations where television reception is 
inadequate for instruction. Radio pro- 
grams, like television, allow students to 
participate in events as they happen, 
which brings an air of immediacy to 
their studies. Radio also allows the 
classroom teacher to make use of ex- 
perts in particular fields of study who 
would otherwise not be available in 
the ordinary classroom. 


Television Programs 


Television is being more widely used 
each year as programing expands to fit 
educational needs throughout the coun- 
try. It also may present obstacles if 
reception is not clear in the school or if 
special equipment must be provided to 
compensate for such poor reception. 


Other Materials 


Materials such as mock-ups, manipu- 
lative devices like flannel boards and 
abacuses, photographs, diagrams, and 
graphs, are all audio-visual instructional 
materials. They all serve a purpose in 
the school program by allowing stu- 
dents to visualize, to summarize, and to 
understand verbalizations. 


Important Equipment for Using 
Audio-Visual Materials 


A full program of audio-visual ma- 
terials will usually require many of the 
following pieces of equipment, which 
should be made available to classroom 
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teachers as it is needed for instructional 
purposes. 

1. Radio. 

2. Television. 
3. Film projector. 
4. Filmstrip projector. 
5. Slide projector. 
6. Opaque projector. 
7. Record player. 
8. Tape recorder. 

9. Maps and globes. 

10. Flannel boards or felt boards. 

11. Manipulative materials such as 
abacuses, counting boards, and the 
like. 

12, Chalkboards, 
and movable. 

13. Posters and charts. 

14. Screens for showing films, film- 
strips, and other projected materials. 


both permanent 


Use of Audio-Visual Materials 


As has been mentioned previously, 
the use of instructional materials of any 


Section 2 
COMIC BOOKS 


Controversy over the value of comic 
books ranges from one extreme to the 
other. Some educators find little in 
comic books to cause concern; others 
consider them to be definitely harmful. 
Some basis for this difference may well 
rest on the fact that there are two types 
of comic books. One type is produced 
Specifically for instruction, designed to 
Present science, mathematics, and liter- 
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nature should be the result of a specific 
need in the educational program. 
Teachers should precede any use with 
careful preplanning or preview, much 
as would be done for any other ordi- 
nary lesson. Pupils should be provided 
with specific purposes for the observa- 
tions involved before such materials are 
used. During a presentation that uses 
these materials, pupils should have 
some guides to follow, and after the 
presentation, there should be discussion 
or summarization, which will allow 
pupils to understand and consolidate 
the learning that has resulted from their 
observations. 


For related information, see: 


Educational Television 
Experience Charts 

Flannel Boards 

Foreign Language Laboratories 
Maps and Globes 


ature through the use of the comic-book 
approach. Usually, this type of comic 
book is produced by some company for 
advertising purposes. The second type 
of comic book deals with fiction and is 
used by children and adults for inde- 
pendent or pleasure reading. These 
books are commonly found at news- 
stands, supermarkets, and other loca- 
tions that sell books and magazines. 
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Educational Comic Books 


Comic books that are designed to 
instruct, often distributed without 
charge to teachers for use in their class- 
rooms, have been profitably used for 
instructional purposes. Many of these 
books, by the nature of their design, 
interest children; however, they tend 
to be either overly simplified or too 
difficult for the youngster who would 
be interested in the form of writing 
but who is not capable of handling the 
subject matter involved. 

Such comic books are useful for the 
research that pupils may undertake for 
purposes of enrichment. They are also 
useful for understanding difficult sub- 
jects, such as the atom, electricity, or 
theories involving physics. Their con- 
tent must of necessity be limited, but 
they can serve to interest pupils in fur- 
ther investigation. Their format alone 
will often lead a youngster to read 
about a subject that ordinarily would 
not interest him. 

Material of this type may be a valu- 
able instructional aid. It may be used 
to supplement the textbook or as a 
means of interesting pupils in the study 
of a unit or subject in the textbook. 

There is some danger in using these 
materials, according to some educators, 
since exposure to this type of writing 
may interest pupils in comic books that 
are of little or no value. Probably if 
they are used appropriately as sources 
of information, this danger can be mini- 
mized. 


Other Comic Books 


Many educators become deeply con- 
cerned over the type of comic books 
that youngsters may select from public 
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newsstands. These books are often in- 
appropriate and are designed for more 
adult levels than those to which the 
youngster should be exposed, but the 
brightly colored art and the type of pres- 
entation naturally draws children to 
them. Many of these publications may 
dwell on topics involving sex, violence, 
and other matters that are inappropri- 
ate for children in elementary and high 
schools; they have been accused of 
arousing sexual instincts too early and 
in unnatural ways and of being overly 
concerned with violence. 

Some comic books are designed to 
tell the stories of the classics in a 
manner that is palatable to young peo- 
ple. Since the classics are often of value 
because of the quality of the writing, 
comic-book treatment of this material 
seems to be questionable. However, 
there are educators who believe that 
if pupils can understand that the 
classics are alive and enticing, they will 
be drawn to attempting to read them 
in their original form. 

Whether the reading of comic books 
will encourage reluctant readers to an 
appreciation of the pleasure of reading 
is questionable. If they do serve this 
purpose in isolated instances, a careful 
selection of materials may be warranted 
by teachers and parents. However, the 
likelihood of overexposure to these ma- 
terials once the pupil has been intro- 
duced to them is so great that other ma- 
terials may be more valuable for this 


purpose, 


Adults’ Influence 


Educators who are convinced that 
comic books are more harmful to 
youngsters than they are helpful find 
the problem of drawing children away 
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from them difficult. Many adults find 
solace in the escape offered within the 
pages of the comic books. Many comic 
books are produced for this very rea- 
son; and children often are led to them 
through their presence in the home. 
Criticism of them as a source of read- 
ing enjoyment can thus be embarrass- 
ing, since parents often read them, and 
to criticize this use is to criticize the 
parents. 

Probably the most reasonable ap- 
proach to take in drawing children 
away from unsuitable comic books is 
to introduce them to literature that is 
exciting and within their ability to read 
for pleasure. All teachers should be in- 
formed about materials that will serve 
this purpose, and suitable readings 
should be available either in the class- 
room or the school library so that pupils 
have ready access to them when guided 
by their teachers. 


Combating Comic Books 
The reasons that comic books have 
such a strong appeal to elementary and 


secondary-school pupils are somewhat 
superficial. First, comic books satisfy a 
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craving for action and adventure. Sec- 
ond, comic books may be read quickly 
because of the short episodes depicted, 
Third, comic books are seldom difficult 
to read. Fourth, both youngsters and 
adults read comic books and provide 
an example to follow. Fifth, comic 
books are available almost everywhere 
and may be picked up for nothing or 
fairly inexpensively. Sixth, many people 
do not have access to other reading 
materials. 

Educators should be able to combat 
these appeals by providing other ma- 
terials that meet the criteria indicated, 
Books that satisfy a craving for action 
and adventure certainly can be made 
available to children. Books with com- 
paratively short episodes may be diffi- 
cult to obtain, but magazines may pro- 
vide material of this nature. A drive to 
develop interest in reading worthwhile 
materials may result in everyone read- 
ing magazines or books, thus setting an 
example that can be followed by chil- 
dren. Paperback books are inexpensive, 
sometimes costing as little as comics, 
And, last, an abundance of reading ma- 
terials in the school and in the commu- 
nity will assure that materials other 
than comic books are available to all. 


DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


The Dewey decimal system of informa- 
tion classification is a valuable aid to 
teachers who are responsible for class- 
room libraries and equally useful to 
those who are responsible for school 
central libraries. While the Dewey 


decimal system is only one of numerous 
systems of subject classification, it is 
one of the best known and most fre- 
quently used in the United States and 


Canada. 
Because children are constantly con- 
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cerned with locating information, an 
understanding of the classes, divisions, 
sections, and subsections used for clas- 
sifying information becomes highly de- 
sirable. This summary of the Dewey 
decimal system will develop only a lim- 
ited background, but it will suffice as a 
beginning for the teacher or the admin- 
istrator who is concerned with gaining 
an understanding to aid in the classifi- 
cation of small collections or to assist 
students in searching for materials. 


Classes Used in the 
Dewey Decimal System 


The demical classification divides all 
knowledge represented in books into 
ten major classes numbered 0, 1, 2, 3, 
and so on through 9. The class 0 is used 
for works such as newspapers and en- 
cyclopedias that are not limited to any 
specific subject. This type of material 
is called General Works. Thus, numbers 
000-099 represent general works, All 
ten classes are assigned 100 numbers for 
the notation designating the subject 
within the class. The class of Philoso- 
phy is 100-199, Religion is 200-299, 
Social Science is 300-399, Language 
400-499, Pure Science 500-599, Tech- 
nology 600-699, The Arts 700-799, 
Literature 800-899, and History 900- 
999. 


Divisions Used in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 


Each one of these classes is then 
divided into nine major divisions. These 
divisions are as follows: 

000 General Works 
010 Bibliography 
020 Library Science 


030 General Encyclopedia 

040 General Collected Essay 
050 General Periodicals 

060 General Societies 

070 Newspaper Journalism 

080 Collected Works 

090 Manuscripts and Rare Books 


100 Philosophy 

110 Metaphysics 

120 Metaphysical Theory 
130 Branches of Psychology 
140 Philosophical Topics 
150 General Psychology 
160 Logics 

170 Ethics 

180 Ancient and Medieval 
190 Modern Philosophy 


200 Religion 

210 Natural Theology 

220 Bible 

230 Doctrinal Theology 

240 Devotional and Practical 
250 Pastoral Theology 

260 Christian Church 

270 Christian Church Philosophy 
280 Christian Church and Sects 
290 Other Religions 


300 Social Science 

310 Statistics 

320 Political Science 

330 Economics 

340 Law 

350 Public Administration 

360 Social Welfare 

370 Education 

380 Public Service and Utilities 
390 Customs and Folklore 


400 Language 

410 Comparative Linguistics 
420 English and Anglo-Saxon 
430 Germanic Languages 

440 French, Provengal, Catalan 
450 Italian, Romanian 

460 Spanish, Portuguese 


470 Latin and other Italic languages 


480 Classical and Modern Greek 
490 Other Languages 
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500 Pure Science 

510 Mathematics 

520 Astronomy 

530 Physics 

540 Chemistry and Allied Sciences 
550 Earth Sciences 

560 Paleontology 

570 Anthropology and Biology 
580 Botanical Sciences 

590 Zoological Sciences 


600 Technology 

610 Medical Science 

620 Engineering 

630 Agriculture 

640 Home Economics 

650 Business 

660 Chemical Technology 
670 Manufactures 

680 Other Manufactures 
690 Building Construction 


700 The Arts 

710 Landscape and Civic Art 

720 Architecture 

730 Sculpture 

740 Drawing and Decorative Arts 
750 Painting 

760 Prints and Print Making 

770 Photography 

780 Music 

790 Recreation 


800 Literature 

810 American Literature in English 
820 English and Old English 

830 German Literature 

840 French, Provengal, Catalan 
850 Italian, Romanian 

860 Spanish, Portuguese 

870 Latin and Other Italic Literature 
880 Classical and Modern Greek 

890 Other Literatures 


900 History 


910 Geography, Travel, Description 
920 Biography 


970 North America 
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980 South America 
990 Other Parts of World 


Sections Used in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 


After the classification system divides 
all books into divisions, the next step is 
dividing the divisions into sections. Be- 
cause the sections are too numerous to 
itemize and may be found in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification and Rel- 
ative Index, 8th Edition, devised by 
Melvil Dewey (Lake Placid Club, Es- 
sex County, N.Y.: Forrest Press, Inc., 
1959), only an example is included. 

Under the class, Social Sciences 
(300), 370 is Education. Education is 
then divided into sections as follows: 


370 Education 

371 Teaching, School Organization 
372 Elementary Education 

373 Secondary Education 

374 Adult Education 

375 Curriculum 

376 Education of Women 

377 Religious and Moral Education 
378 Higher Education 

379 Education and the State 


Subsections Used in the 
Dewey Decimal Classification 


Lastly, all subjects within a section 
may be subdivided into subsections. 
The subsection uses decimal figures; 
most subsections are limited to a few 
books in each field, particularly in small 
libraries or school libraries where it is 
usual to find numbers, for example, 
from 362.1 to 362.8. However, with the 
growth of printed material in any one 
field, it is not uncommon to see num- 
bers with more digits—e.g, 621.3- 
621.388. This indicates a total of 385 
books in this particular subdivision. 
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For example, the division on Educa- 
tion (370) is divided into a section 372, 
Elementary Education. This section is 
then subdivided into subsections as fol- 
lows: 

372 Elementary Education 

.2 Elementary School Organi- 
zation 

.21 Kindergartens and nursery 
schools 

Including story-telling, songs, 
and games. 

For story-telling in libraries, 
see 027.62; day nurseries 
362.7; child psychology 
136.7. 

.24 Elementary grades 

Including education from 
preschool through inter- 
mediate grades. 

.242 Intermediate grades 

Including grades four, five, 
and six; upper grades 
seven and eight where not 
a part of junior high 


Schools. 
For junior high school see 
373.2. 
872.3-372.8 Elementary School 
Subjects 


.3 Science and Nature Study 

A Reading and Spelling 

.5 Creative Arts 

.6 Language Arts 

Л Elementary Arithmetic 

.8 Other Studies 

9 History of Elementary Edu- 

cation 
As a further example, a textbook such 

as Be a Better Reader, Book I, by Smith 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.), would be classified 372 ( Elemen- 
tary Education) А (Reading and Spell- 
ing) or 372.4. 
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Points to Consider in Classification 


In the classification process, two 
points should be considered: first, how 
to determine the subject (because this 
is what to classify by) and secondly, 
how to assign the book to the proper 
class. It is important to remember that 
the first three figures of any number 
always denote Class-Division and Sec- 
tion and are separated from any sub- 
section by the common decimal point, 
e.g., 512.26. 

In determining the subject, seven 
specifics are used, either individually or 
in varying combinations. The chief ones 
are: title, table of contents, chapter 
headings, preface, text, reference books, 
or the use of specialists. 

After having determined the subject 
of the book, the determination of class 
follows. As a general rule of thumb, a 
book is assigned the class where it is 
to be of the most help. For example, a 
book on the French revolution should 
be assigned that specific subdivision, 
not to the broad section of France or 
the division of Europe or the class His- 
tory. As Dewey has pointed out: * 


The basic principle involved in the as- 
signment of a book to a class is that of 
usefulness. As the needs of individual 
libraries differ, the decision as to where а 
book will be of the greatest value must 
be the responsibility of the individual clas- 
sifier. The majority of books present nO 
very complicated problem. There can only 
be a remote possibility that a general text- 
book on sociology could be more useful in 
some class other than sociology. But wo 
a bibliography of sociology be of more 
use with bibliography or with sociology? 
Is a book on fishing more useful with fish- 
ing industries or with sports? The decision 
must be based upon an accurate know 
edge of the aims of the individual library» 
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and that can be gained only by the clas- 
sifier’s own experience, not by any set 
rules. 


In setting up the classification system 
and the library cataloging, it is impor- 
tant to understand that many of the 
cataloging services supply on their cata- 
log cards the Dewey classification num- 
bers for any given book. Another good 
source for locating classification num- 
bers is the Book Review Digest, Stand- 
ard Catalog Series, and the Children’s 
Catalog. Also, classification numbers 
(unabridged) may be found in Library 
of Congress cards and in the American 


Section 4 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


In today’s modern school, the ability to 
reproduce copies of various informa- 
tional, instructional, and public-rela- 
tions material is extremely important to 
the success of teaching and the school 
program. Although there are an increas- 
ing number of types of reproducing 
equipment now on the market, they 
Ty be categorized in three basic 
classes: 

1. Mimeograph duplication. 

2. Direct-process duplication. 

3. Photocopy duplication. 

All three types of devices have a par- 
ticular use and should be available to 
the teaching and administrative staff 
for their work. 


Mimeograph Duplication 
The mimeograph machine is pri- 


marily designed for the reproduction of 
a large quantity of material. It is one 
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Library Association Booklist. “But such 
numbers should be checked to make 
sure they follow the specific library's 
practice.” ? 


Notes to Section 3 


1 Dewey, Melvil, Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion and Relative Index, 8th Edition (Lake 
Placid Club, Essex County, N.Y.: Forrest 
Press, Inc., 1959). 

2 Ibid. 


For related information, see: 


Professional Library 
School Library 


of the more difficult machines, as far as 
operation and preparation of material 
are concerned, because of the necessity 
to cut stencils on a typewriter or with 
a stylus. The stencils have a tendency 
to tear rather easily, and because the 
mimeograph machine uses ink, it is 
likely to be a rather messy job. How- 
ever, the mimeograph machine is the 
only duplicating device that will print 
an almost unlimited quantity of ma- 
terial with the use of the same stencil. 
It also has the advantage of producing 
copy that is of standard contrast; the 
first copy and the last copy, even if the 
last copy is the ten-thousandth copy, 
are identical in quality. Another advan- 
tage is that mimeograph work most 
closely resembles actual printing and is 
therefore reasonably attractive. 
Mimeograph duplication may be 
done in a variety of colors; most manu- 
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facturers supply at least eight different 
colors of ink. However, when the color 
is changed the cylinder that holds the 
ink must be washed and cleaned thor- 
oughly, 

Mimeograph stencils, once used, may 
be stored in the files and, if care is used 
in removal from the machine and in 
storage, they will be usable over and 
over again. Another advantage of the 
mimeograph stencil is that a mistake 
can be corrected by the use of a spe- 
cially prepared correction fluid. 


Direct-Process Duplication 


When teachers have a need for a lim- 
ited number of copies for a class, a sec- 
tion, or a school, the direct-process 
duplicator may be used. This machine 
is designed to reproduce a limited num- 
ber of copies by the use of a “dry” 
stencil or “master set,” as it is com- 
monly called. 

The duplicator has the advantage of 
allowing teachers to use materials such 
as pencils, ball point pens, or type- 
writers in preparing stencils. The oper- 
ation is also very clean; there is little 
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opportunity for stain, smear, or 
smudge. It is also simple to draw pic- 
tures or illustrations on the face of the 
master set, which with normal use, will 
not rip or tear. The direct-process 
duplicator is also relatively economical 
for duplication purposes, since the 
paper, instruments, and master sets are 
less expensive than those used in the 
mimeograph operation. 

This type of duplication has three dis- 
tinct disadvantages: 

l. The number of copies reproduced 
from one master set is limited—usually 
to no more than 200 copies. However, 
this number will vary significantly, de- 
pending on the quality of the master. 

2, Because a small amount of ink is 
used for each reproduction, the first 
copies may be very bright, but after a 
number of copies are made they may 
tend to fade. 

3. Because of this condition, the 
master set is not easily stored. The ink 
will tend to dry on the surface of the 
master, and after a period of time it 
will no longer be usable. 

The following chart shows the uses 
for the direct-process duplicator in the 
school: 


For Teachers For Principals For Superintendents 
Seat work Schedules Bulletins 

Lesson sheets Notices Notices 

Maps P.-T.A. letters Announcements 
Project material Forms Reports 
Examinations Reports Request for bids 
Instructions Assignments Post card mailing 
Supplementary material Programs Graphs 

Programs Forms 

Letters to parents Specifications 


Song sheets 
Music 
Classroom newspapers 
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A great number of direct-process 
duplicating master sets, such as outline 
maps, workbooks, and laboratory experi- 
ences, are prepared commercially for 
the use of teachers and may provide a 
less expensive way of obtaining this 
type of instructional material. 


Photocopy Duplication 


The photocopy machine is one of the 
newest reproducers to be added to the 
list of devices. This machine will, in a 
few seconds, take a picture of any writ- 
ten, drawn, or printed material, then 


Letters and correspondence 
Bills of lading 

Medical reports 

Purchase orders 

Business forms 

Report forms 

Applications 

Analysis sheets 

Charts 


Equipment List for Duplicating 
Devices 


The following is a list of basic equip- 
ment needed for the various duplicating 
devices: 


Mimeograph Machine: 
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print and develop it almost instanta- 
neously. In the secondary schools, where 
there is a need to reproduce such items 
as official transcripts of student work, it 
saves a great deal of time and insures 
the accuracy of the copies. 

This is a relatively expensive ma- 
chine, and it has not found common 
usage in the schools. Over a short 
period of time, however, the machine 
can pay for itself, and it is very utili- 
tarian in district offices and individual 
schools. Some of the uses of the photo- 
copy machine include the reproduction 
of the following items: 


Employment applications 

Drawings 

Maps 

Specifications 

Blueprints 

Music 

Masters for offset plate 

Complete pages from books and magazines 


Cellulose stencils 


Stencil file cabinet 
Storage cabinet 

Styli (various) 

Lettering guides (various) 
Ink (black and colors) 


Paper 


Correction fluid 
Cloth ink pads 


Ink brushes 


Drawing scope 


Ditto Machine 


(Either manual or electric): Paper 


Master sets 


Duplicating fluid 
Storage cabinet 
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Photocopy Machine: 
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Negative paper 


Positive paper 
Developing fluid 


Nore: The modern mimeograph machine is an electric, automatic machine. The direct- 
process duplicator may be either electrically or manually operated. 


Section 5 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Educational television is one of the 
newest meteors in the educational sky. 
It has been used to provide either an 
entire instructional program or periodic 
lessons that implement regular class- 
room instruction. Since experimenta- 
tion in educational television is still in- 
conclusive, it is difficult to determine 
exactly what role this new technique 
will play in the total educational pro- 
gram. 


Instructional Programs Entirely 
Televised 


Some experimentation has been un- 
dertaken to televise entire instructional 
programs taught by a master teacher, 
using equipment and materials that 
may be unavailable in the regular class- 
room. These programs undoubtedly 
have value, especially in school districts 
where an insufficient number of faculty 
members can be provided to instruct 
the courses. 

For example, there may be small dis- 
tricts unable to provide a competent 
instructor for high-school physics, sim- 
ply because there are not enough pupils 
in the district to warrant employing a 
competent teacher—or because none is 


available. Television programs provided 
to instruct pupils in physics may make 
it possible for a teacher who is not fully 
qualified to supervise the pupils while 
they receive basic instruction from the 
television program. The program may 
also be coordinated with a reputable 
extension course to provide written ma- 
terials for the students. Instructional 
materials, such as workbooks and labo- 
ratory equipment, must be provided to 
allow students to apply the information 
they receive from the television pro- 
gram, This type of program certainly 
has merit, since it offers opportunities 
that would not otherwise be possible. 

There has been experimentation in 
teaching nearly every subject of the 
elementary and secondary curriculum 
by television. Nonetheless, there are 
drawbacks to instructional programs 
that are entirely televised, even when 
the instruction is implemented by ? 
classroom teacher. One of the mam 
drawbacks is the substitution of mass 
instruction for individualized instruc 
tion. The classroom teacher is able to 
instruct within the limitations of his 
group of students, whether they be 
grouped homogeneously or heteroge- 
neously, However, when it is necessary 
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for the class to receive instruction on a 
regularly scheduled basis because of a 
television program, the classroom 
teacher may be unable to implement 
the program at a pace to fit the sched- 
uled television instruction. 

One of the great advantages of small 
classes with an instructor present is the 
provision they make for individual dif- 
ferences: The more able child is chal- 
lenged, the average learner proceeds 
at his own rate of speed, and the slower 
child is offered the opportunity to learn 
within his limitations. When the 
teacher must pace his instruction in 
accordance with a mechanical sched- 
ule, it becomes difficult for him to pro- 
vide for individual differences. 

Another drawback to educational 
television is that when it is super- 
imposed on many school districts, the 
philosophy of a curriculum to fit the 
locality becomes impaired. The imposi- 
tion of instruction on many school dis- 
tricts at the same time, regardless of the 
local needs of the community and the 
district, may lead to a regimentation 
contrary to the basic premise on which 
the system of public education in the 
United States has been built. 


Supplementary Instruction by 
Television 


When television is used to supple- 
ment the instruction within the class- 
room, instead of providing the instruc- 
tion, which is then supplemented by 
the classroom teacher, it appears to 
Offer a greater flexibility to the instruc- 
tional program. By supplementing the 
Instruction, television programs can 
Provide materials and equipment that 
School districts often cannot afford. For 
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example, a television program that 
offers physics experiments involving 
highly technical equipment not avail- 
able to school districts might be of 
more value to most school districts than 
a complete series of television programs 
that attempted to teach the course. 

Television programs that allow ele- 
mentary-school children to see foreign 
lands as they actually are would be 
helpful in supplementing the social- 
studies program. Science programs 
dealing with experiments in electricity 
or some other topic would be able to 
display dramatic and exciting develop- 
ments that the classroom teacher would 
be unable to provide. 

Television programs that provided 
challenging materials for the more able 
student would also be helpful. In ele- 
mentary schools, programs might be 
offered to different groups in different 
grades and different subjects, leaving 
the classroom teacher to instruct less- 
advanced students. In the secondary 
school experiences in electronics, 
problems related to space travel, and 
other advanced topics could be offered 
through television programs. Students 
could be assembled in one place to 
view the program and then reassigned 
to individual teachers to discuss it. This 
might allow for better utilization of the 
professional staff. 


Some Problems to be Solved 


Although there seems to be no ques- 
tion that educational television will 
emerge from the experimental stage 
and provide a step forward in public- 
school instruction, some problems seem 
to be in need of solution, Among them 
are the following: 
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Individualization of Instruction. An 
approach to this basic premise of pub- 
lic-school education will need to be 
made in a manner that is compatible 
with present provisions within the 
classroom. 

Flexibility of use of Programs. Some 
method would appear to be desirable 
to allow teacher control over the use of 
programs, so that every class in a large 
area of the country is not doing the 
same thing at the same time. Classes, 
as well as individuals, vary in ability 
and rate of progress. 

Self-Help Materials to use with 
Telecasts. Some provision would ap- 
pear to be necessary to offer materials 
that can be used in conjunction with 
telecasts for independent pupil activi- 
ties. However, to provide that the same 
materials should be used in all schools 
seeing the same telecast would be to 
dictate the materials used in these 
schools, and to imply that only the in- 
structional materials offered are suit- 
able for classroom use. 

Increased Utilization of Professional 
Staff. An approach to the best method 
of using master teachers in classrooms 
where educational television assumes 
a major role in instruction would ap- 
pear needed. If instruction by television 
is of a high level, it is possible that 
teacher aides or intern teachers might 
be used during the telecast, releasing 
fully qualified teachers for duties else- 
where. Obviously, all master teachers 
cannot be used in the telecast itself. 

Variation of Instruction. A method 
of employing the best of the television 
program and the best of the classroom 
teaching situations should be devel. 
oped. It is doubtful that the entire edu- 
cational program can effectively be 


school day watching television instru 
tion. f 
Selection of Subjects to be Tele: 
Some determination should be n 
regarding subjects that best lend th 
selves to television instruction, 
perhaps experimentation should be 
centrated on these subjects. It is qi 
tionable whether all subjects | 
themselves to this medium, any mi 
than all subjects are taught by capabl 
teachers in the same way. | 
Variation of Programing. Some un 
derstanding that it is not always ess 
tial for the television teacher to be 
center of interest in an educational t 
vision program is needed. Progr 
might well be developed in which 
teacher is never seen but the exp 
ment, activity, or other visual devis 
shown, with the voice of the tea 
superimposed upon it. 1 
Guides for Teachers. Suitable guide 
for teachers to use in preparing for t 
casts, in helping students to gain 
advantage of the performance, and 
providing effective follow-up need 
be developed. Like any visual mate 
television teaching is not sufficient 
less some interpretation is involv 
preceded by adequate preparation 4 
followed by some means of applying 
what has been observed. 


Television Centered in a 
School District 


Taped television programs, refe 
to as videotapes, which are availa 
to one class or a group of several clas 
as needed in the process of instruct 
should provide many opportunities 
instructional improvement and utiliza 
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tion of instructional staff members. This 
procedure would eliminate the possi- 
bility of conversation with the tele- 
vision teacher, which is now being ex- 
perimented with through the use of 
two-way communication with the cen- 
tral studio, but it would allow teachers 
the same flexibility in the use of pro- 
grams that they have in the choice of 
films for their classrooms. Telecasts 
generally are geared to specific lessons 
more than are films, which often may 
be used in many different grades and 
classes for different purposes, 


Advantages of Television 


There are many advantages to the 
use of television to supplement instruc- 
tion or to provide major instruction in 
an entire course. Some of these are: 

l. The best teaching can be made 
available to the observer. 

2. Materials and equipment that are 
otherwise unavailable to the classroom 
may be used. 

3. Programs can provide on-the-spot 
views that can be arranged in no other 
way. 

4. Television provides a motivation 


Section 6 
EQUIPMENT 


In planning new classrooms or improv- 
ing the educational program in existing 
Ones, it is necessary to consider the 
equipment needed to perform the func- 
tions the classroom is designed for. 
Various types of classrooms need spe- 
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of its own and ordinarily interests stu- 
dents. 

5. Large groups of students can be 
instructed at the same time and later 
released to small groups for more indi- 
vidualized instruction. 

Educators should also remember that 
television itself, aside from programs 
designed specifically for instruction, 
can be an important method of learn- 
ing. Programs that bring to the viewer 
an event as it happens not only create 
more interest in the subject but also 
allow a sense of participation in the 
stream of current events which may not 
be aroused in any other way. In addi- 
tion, educators will find highly infor- 
mative programs on the commercial 
television screen. If youngsters are 
guided to watch such programs, it will 
help them to become selective adult 
televiewers. Programs that bring fine 
drama, musical performances, sports 
events, discussion by authorities, and 
similar events into the living room can 
instruct as well as entertain. 


For related information, see: 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 


cial types of equipment. Individual 
needs will vary, but the lists on pages 
706, 707, and 708 include all standard 
equipment and reflect the general needs 
of all teaching situations. 
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[Div. 


1. General equipment needed in all classrooms and instructional areas. 
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. 1 teacher’s desk 


1 3-drawer filing cabinet 


. Book shelves 

- Display cases 

. Student desks and chairs 
. Project table(s) 

. Wardrobe closets 


2. Elementary classrooms. 
Sink 


Bo ср 


me 


g. 


. Peg board 
. Toy storage units 
. Various maps (depending on 


grade level) 

Globe 

Physical education equipment 
(i.e., balls, jump ropes, etc.) 
Toilet (depending on grade 
level) 


h. Chalkboard 

. Tackboard 

. Waste paper basket 
. Pencil sharpener 
Flag 

m. Clock 


a CENTS 


h. Map rail 

i. Projection screen 
j Window shades, 
blinds 

. Paper cutter 

. Phonograph 

. Piano 


drapes, 


Же 


3. Library (elementary and secondary), including workroom. 


= 


m 


remo aot 


Shelving for magazines, 
(various sizes), newspapers 
Card catalog case 

Charging desk 

Bulletin boards 

Filing cabinets 

Book rack 

Dictionary stand 

Tables and chairs of appropri- 
ate size and height 

Film repair kits and equipment 


j. Film strip previewer 
k. Tools for equipment 
and maintenance 
(1) screwdrivers (various — 
sizes) 
(2) parts (various) 
(3) oil 
(4) pliers 
(5) wrenches 
1. Portable projection screens 


4. General secondary classrooms (English, history, foreign languages, mathemati 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Maps and globes 
Map rail 
Phonograph 


5. Science. 


6. Business rooms (typewriting, 


ness). 


Bo op 


a 
b. 


c. 


. Laboratory tables (student) 

‚ Demonstration tables (teacher) 
. Microscopes 

. Shelving and storage cabinets 


(for chemicals and equipment 
Fume hood DIS ) 


. Key cabinet 


Work bench 


- Typewriting desks 


Typewriters (both electric and 
manual) 
Filing cabinets (legal and 
standard) 


. Projection screen 
Graph board (math only) 
. Shelving and display space 


њо 2 


Һ. Tablet arm chairs 

1. Aquaria 

j. Germination bed 

k. Bulletin and chalkboard 

l Dark room 

m. Preparation room with 
service and storage 


office practice, secretarial practice, and general bu 


d. Calculators 
e. Bookkeeping machine 
f. Mimeograph machine 
g. Duplicating machine 
h. Office desks 
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i. 
j 
k. 


Secretarial chairs 
Project tables 
Sink 
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l Chalk and bulletin boards 
m. Dictaphone and transcription 


machine 


7. Homemaking rooms (living room, kitchen, laundry, sewing room). 


B B ero PO mo ao op 


. Stoves 

. Refrigerators 

. Freezer (home size) 
. Double bowl sinks 


Dishwasher (automatic) 
Disposal unit 

Troner 

Cupboards 

Storage units 

Automatic washer and dryer 
Sewing machines 


. Cutting tables 
- Sofa and chairs 


Dining room table 


8. Industrial arts shops. 


a 


m. 


9. Ai 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
É 
g. 
п. 
k 
j 
Ji 
d. 


k. 
n 
0 
р. 
q 
r 
s 
t 
u 
v. 
rt 
a 
b. 
c 
e 
f 


a 


Finishing bench 
Automobile motor 
Automatic automobile lift 
Metal lathe 

Drill press 

Sheet metal bench 
Test panel 

Radio 

Batteries 

Metal shaper 
Jigsaw 

Wood lathe 
Textile bench 
Loom 

Printing press table 
Type cabinet table 
Bindery 

Grinder 

Potter’s wheel 
Kiln 

Clay storage 

Tool panels 


room. 
Folding tables 

Easel tables 

Work tables 

Drawing and painting tables 
Storage cabinets for tools 
Mural wall (tackboard or peg 
board 


- Book shelves and magazine 


racks 


. Sinks 


о. China closet and buffet 
p. Hutch cupboard 
q. Tote trays and storage 
r. Laundry basket 
s. Dishes and cooking utensils 
t. Sewing supplies 
u. Display cases 
v. Grooming area, including mir- 
rors, sink, and storage 
w. Folding bed 
x. Book shelves and magazine 
racks 
y. First aid kit 
z. Demonstration casts 


w. Foundry 
x. Bench gas furnace 
y. Sinks 
z. Vertical lumber rack 
al. Chalkboard 
bl. Cork board 
cl. Library planning center 
dl. Filing cabinets 
el. Storage cabinets 
fl. Saws (table and radial) 
gl. Machinist benches with vises 
hl. Work benches with vises 
il. Teacher's desk 
jl. Various tools for: 
(1) Woodworking 
(2) Transportation machines 
(3) Metal working 
(4) Ceramics 
(5) Printing and graphic arts 
(6) Textile working 
(7) Electricity 


i. Display cases 
j. Shallow-drawer cabinets 
k. Closets for storage 
1. Storage for paper and construc- 
tion materials 
m. Storage for projects in progress 
n. Kiln 
o. Clay storage 
p. Paper cutter (large) 
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10. Mechanical drawing rooms. 
a. Drawing tables (student) 
b. Student drawing kits 
c. Drawing boards 
d. Reproducing machine 


11. Music rooms. 
a. Piano 
b. Record player (hi-fi or stereo) 
c. Tape recorder 
d. Tablet arm chairs 
e. Instruments (various) 
f. Risers 
g. Music stands 


12, Gymnasium and locker rooms. 

a. Lockers (both gym uniform 
storage and student clothes) 
Clothes dryer 
. Team storage area 
Drying room 
Hangers 
Showers 
Ropes 
. High bar 
Low bar 
. Rings 
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For related information, see: 


Maintenance of Equipment 
School Construction 


Section 7 
EXPERIENCE CHARTS 


The experience chart is a teaching tool 
used by the classroom teacher in the 
elementary grades, primarily in the 
language-arts area, where pupils are 
introduced to printed words in context, 

In addition to teaching pupils certain 
language-arts skills, such as reading, 
spelling, and manuscript writing, ex- 
perience charts can be effective in- 
structional tools in complementing in- 
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. Stools 

. Storage cabinets for materials 
and projects 

Chalk and tackboard 


mo 


9 


. Storage for instruments 
Storage for music 

Files 

Teacher’s desk 

. Director’s podium 

. Director's baton 
Practice room areas 


BB orton Б 


. Side horse 

Vaulting box 

. Spring board 

Mats 

. Basketball backstops 

. Nets (volleyball, badminton) 
Record player and records 
Balls (various) 

Bleachers 

. Playground equipment 

. Various storage areas 
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School Construction for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 
Science Equipment 


struction by developing certain social 
learning, such as classroom manners, 
tules to follow in taking a trip, things 
seen on a trip, and plans for their day at 
school. 


Developing the Experience Chart 


Usually the experience chart de- 
velops from a story or report made by 
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the pupils concerning some recent and 
common experience of the class. As the 
pupils tell their story, the teacher uses 
certain selected sight words in sen- 
tences or in context of the experiences 
related by the group. As the teacher 
relates the sentences to experiences of 
pupils, reading is made meaningful to 
them. 

As pupils create the story for the ex- 
perience chart, the teacher prints it in 
dark-colored crayon or felt-tip pen on 
ruled chart paper, 18 X 24 inches in 
size. The story should contain short sen- 
tences, with each sentence beginning on 
a new line. All experience charts should 
be written neatly, correctly, and in 
manuscript writing. 

Since the teacher will find many oc- 
casions when pupils need to rediscover, 
re-experience, and restudy certain 
learning or skills, it is a good idea to 


Section 8 
FIELD TRIPS 


The field trip is an instructional me- 
dium that possesses potentialities for 
enriching and extending the educa- 
tional experiences of pupils. A field trip 
offers Opportunities for pupils directly 
to observe or experience that which 
they visit. It offers an excellent link con- 
necting the school with the community 
and helps a school staff and its co- 
workers to relate the theory of the class- 
room to the practice of life itself. 

In learning experiences, it is impor- 
tant that activities that occur vicari- 
ously in the classroom find fruition in 
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keep the experience charts for a while 
so reference can be made to them, 

On most occasions when the teacher 
works with a reading group, an arith- 
metic group, or another special interest 
group, teacher and pupils are seated, 
and the experience chart can be closer 
at hand and more usable than the 
blackboard. The teachers use of the 
experience chart to show a word, its 
spelling, pronunciation, meaning, and 
usage can be a very effective learning 
experience for the pupils. The visual 
quality of experience charts often has 
the effect of reinforcing the teaching. 
Often, teachers can make wise and 
effective use of experience charts at cer- 
tain interest centers in the classroom— 
using, for example, a story on pets at 
the science corner, or a story on a trip 
to the police station at the social studies 
center. 


the real and the actual. Pupils are able 
to discover what something means by 
responding actively to it. Field trips 
should have a relationship with the in- 
structional activities of the classroom. 

Planning the field trip should be a 
cooperative activity involving teachers, 
pupils, and parents. Although field 
trips should be a timely part of the 
curriculum, they should be planned in 
advance, with judgments based on per- 
sonal experiences classroom teachers 
have with pupils they are teaching. If, 
year after year, a teacher has found that 
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a particular field trip has been excel- 
lent for stimulating interest in a unit of 
study, this discovery is an important 
fact for group planning. Planning a 
field trip should be as much of an edu- 
cational process as is the trip itself. 
From grade to grade and subject to 
subject, there should be as little dupli- 
cation of field trips as possible. Field 
trips should not interrupt the continuity 
of learning experiences of the child in 
any grade or subject. 


Nature of Length of Field Trips 


Many staffs feel that due to the set- 
ting of their schools and the richness 
of resources available, they should plan 
with pupils a series of short-distance 
field trips. Flexibility should always be 
provided in the school's field trip pol- 
icy, and exceptions can be worked out 
between the teacher and the proper 
administrative officer of the school sys- 
tem. 

Staff members should be encouraged 
to use field trips as one of the media 
of educational practice in their schools. 
Each year, when the annual school 
budget is prepared, financial aspects of 
field trips should be considered as they 
are projected by individual classroom 
teachers. 


A FIELD TRIP CHECK-LIST 


I. Preparation 
A. "Teacher preparation. 

1. Arrange through the build- 
ing principal for consent to 
make the field trip, using 
such a form as shown in Fig- 
ure ХШ-1. Permission slips 
such as the one shown in 
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Figure XIII-2 should be used 
to obtain written parental 
consent. 

2. Make preliminary survey, 
with listing of situations and 
points of interest. 

3. Estimate length 
involved; also 
schedule. 

4. Determine if the entire class 
is going on trip. 

5. Make arrangements with 
school authorities and with 
authorities at place of desti- 
nation. 

6. Plan transportation route in 
detail, and arrange financing. 

B. Pupil preparation. 

1. Arouse pupil interest in the 
projected field trip (by class 
talk, photographs, bulletin 
board). 

2. Discuss in class the problems 
that the trip can help solve. 

8. Make clear to pupils the 
purpose or purposes of the 
trip. 

4. Develop background by con- 
sulting reference materials. 

5. Work out with pupils the 
points to observe during the 
trip. 

6. Set up with pupils standards 
for safety and behavior. — 

7. Give to pupils any materials 
that they can use during trip- 

II. Actual Observation 
A. Guide should be given clear 
idea of the purpose of the trip 

(set of questions prepared 

jointly by teacher and pupils). 

B. Pupils should observe and hear 
the guide’s explanations. _ 
C. Question period should provide 


of time 
round-trip 
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ш. 


IV. 


for individual questions from 
pupils to be answered by guide 
and/or teacher and pupils. 


D. Period for note-taking ог 


sketching by pupils should be 
provided. 


Follow-through 
A. Group discussion in classroom. 


1. Critical evaluation should be 
made of the place visited. 

2. Incomplete or hazy under- 
standings should be supple- 
mented or corrected. 

3. New problems should be 
identified and discussed. 


. Creative projects. 


1. Drawings, poems, stories, 
construction, bulletin-board 
displays, diaries, etc., should 
be an outgrowth of the 
trip. 

. A letter of thanks should be 
written to the guide and 
other helpers on trip. 


t2 


. Tests for the following pur- 


poses: 
1. Information gained. 
2. Attitudes formed. 

3. Generalizations made. 


. Reports from pupils. 


1. General reports covering the 
over-all subject should be 
made by certain pupils. 

2. Special features should be 
reported by pupils to whom 
these assignments had been 
previously given. 


Evaluating 
A. Before the trip. 


l. Is this destination the best 
choice for this particular 
teaching purpose? 

2. What plans must be made 
by teacher and pupils? 
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3. Is there reading material on 
the levels of pupils taking 
trip? 

4. Is the time involved likely to 
prove worth the undertak- 
ing? 

5. What relationship can this 
trip have with other pupil 
experiences? 

6. What emotional effects is the 
tip likely to have on the 
pupils? 


. After the trip. 


1, Did the trip serve the pur- 

pose? 

Were attitudes affected in 

the expected manner? 

3. Did the trip stimulate the 
pupils into new activities? 

4. Did the trip develop in 
pupils a spirit of inquiry 
and curiosity? 

5. Has the trip had any final 
effect on pupil conduct and 
behavior? 


to 


. Will the trip give a generally 


truthful picture? 

1. Will it provide an adequate 
sampling of the total process 
or body of facts? 

a. Will it correct misconcep- 
tions? 

b. Does it cover too much 
ground? 

c. Will it present the most 
desirable examples of the 
process or facts? 

2. Will some physical condition 
(e.g, excessive noise) pos- 
sibly overshadow the impor- 
tant facts to be observed? 

3. Will facilities be available 
for the answering of ques- 
tions and further explanation 
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(e.g, guide, motion pic- 1. Can the purpose be realized 
ture)? without undue  inconven- 
D. Will it be worth the time, ex- ience to pupils, parents, 
pense, and effort involved? teachers, and places vis- 

1. Could some more economi- ited? 


cal medium be used as effec- 

tively? 

a. Is adequate transportation 
available? 

b. Can the class, as a whole, 
afford the pupil expense 
involved? 

с. Can the trip be made 
within the time available? 

. Will the experience be new 
to the majority of the class? 

. Are there health or safety 
risks involved? 


. Will the selection of places 


to visit produce ill feeling in 
the community (e.g., visit to 
a chain store as against a 
corner grocery )? 


. Will the trip probably have 


parental and community 
support? 


. Will visits by numerous 


groups tend to bring about 
more efficient service on the 
part of the organization 
visited? 


4, Will serious problems of F. Evaluation Form—Figure XIII- 
pupil management be in- 3 shows an evaluation report, 
volved? which teachers should place on 


file in a central place for the 
use of other teachers. 


E. Will the resulting community 
relations be constructive? 


Figure XIII-1. 


REQUEST For ЁтЕгр Trip 


Date of Application ______—| 
————————— боһоої ————— 
DateofTrip:i— = 


ime of Departure Return 
Number of Adults — —  ———— 
Admission Price — — —— —] 


Approximate Mileage 
PURPOSE OF TRIP 


C OON 


Signed En eee 
(Teacher) 
Approved 


(Building Principal) 


(Transportation Coordinator) 
Regulations: 


1. This request must be submitted two weeks in advance of the date requested for the 
trip. 
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Figure XIII-1 (cont.). 


2. Tt MUST be submitted in triplicate. 
3. Distribution: After approval—1 copy—(white)—to teacher 

1 copy—(green)—to building principal 

1 copy—(yellow)—to transportation coordinator 


Figure XIII-2. 

PERMISSION SLIP 

School 
(Date) 
Memorandum to Parents: 
On our class will be taking a field trip to 
(Date) 
to at 
(Name of place) (Location) 

We plan to leave from at approximately| 


(Place of departure) 


o'clock and return to 


(Place of return) 
at approximately o'clock. We would like your child to accompany 
us on this field trip. 
Will you kindly sign the permission slip below and return it to us not later than 


(Date) 


(Teacher) 
A ==== 


Tear along this line 


PERMISSION SLIP 
Dear 


(Name of teacher) 


D to give my permission for my child to accompany your group 


I qo not wish 
on the field trip to 


(Name of place) 
at 


(Location) 


(Signature of Parent or Guardian) 


Figure XIII-3. 


FıeLD Твір EVALUATION 


oe Field Trip 
chool Date 
Class Admission 


Traveling Time One Way 
Location of Lavatory Facilities 
Location of Lunch Facilities 
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Figure XIII-3 (cont.). 


d appeal to: Primary 
Intermediate 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 
This trip made in connection with our class unit on 


Comment on value of trip 


Financial Support of Field Trips 


A popular practice of many school dis- 
tricts is outlined in the following sug- 
gested procedure concerning the finan- 
cial support of field trips undertaken as 
a part of the instructional program: 


Money for transportation will be sup- 
plied by the board of education. The 
school budget includes a specific amount 
designated for field trips. This amount has 
been determined in cooperation with ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers in 
planning for instructional costs for the 
school year. 

Money for entrance to museum, shows, 
exhibits, etc., should be supplied by stu- 
dents taking the field trip. When a pupil is 
unable to pay the necessary costs con- 
nected with a trip, such a case should be 
brought to the attention of the pupil's 
building principal. 

1. Fees or costs connected with the field 
trip should be turned into the teacher in 
advance of the date set for the trip. These 
monies should be kept in the main office 
and given to the teacher on the day the 
trip is to be taken. 

2. A limited amount of money should 
be taken by the pupil on field trips for 
spending on souvenirs and luncheon (if 
luncheon is necessary). Monies for these 
purposes should be thoroughly discussed 


in class by pupils and teachers before the 
field trip is taken. 


Supervision of Field Trips 


Parents accompanying pupils on field 
trips should meet with the teachers in 
order that they may be given definite: 
duties and responsibilities for the entire 
trip. This meeting also provides parents 
an opportunity to meet the pupils plan- 
ning to take the trip. A common prac 
tice is to assign each parent not more 
than ten children to supervise during 
the trip. Proper first-aid equipment. 
should be made available, and a record 
of each pupil's address and phone num- 
ber should be in the hands of those re 
sponsible for supervision on the bas 
If return trip is after school session, 
parents should know where to meet 
pupils if they are not returned directly 
to their homes. If school is to be the 
point of return of pupils on the field 
trip, custodians should be informed of 
this plan. 4 

While оп the trip, if any unexpect 
delays occur, or if such delays 4% 
anticipated, a designated staff member 
or secretary of the school should be 
notified before he leaves for the day: 
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Some Field-Trip Difficulties 


The following difficulties have been 
noted by teachers in their experiences 
with field trips: 

1. Purpose not correlated with sub- 
ject matter. 

2, Poor planning of the details of 
the trip. 

8. Failure to maintain group control 
and discipline. 

4. Possibility of accidents. 

5. Inadequate planning for food and 
rest periods. 

6. Failure to see the trip on the way 
as educational. 

7. Failure to keep adequate records 
of the trip. 

8. Inadequate follow-through. 

9. No check-up on what has been 
learned. 

10. Failure to make broad prepara- 
tion. 


Section 9 
FLANNEL BOARD 


One of the most flexible, colorful, and 
appealing tools of instruction used in 
many classrooms today is the flannel 
board, which is also referred to as a 
flannel graph, felt board, visual board, 
or cohere-o-graph. 

The flannel board consists of a flat 
Piece of stiff backing made of heavy 
cardboard, masonite, or plywood, cov- 
ered with felt-like material. Objects 
with a sensitive backing, such as yarn, 
wool, sandpaper, corduroy, velvet, 
suede, felt, sponge, flannel, blotting, and 
Steel wool, cohesively cling to the 
flannel board. The flannel board is sim- 
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Field Trips and Teacher 
Responsibility 


Before teachers embark on field trips, 
they should understand their position 
in regard to possible personal liability 
for injuries sustained by pupils under 
their supervision while on field trips. 
Most states and local boards of educa- 
tion have specific policies and regula- 
tions covering the subject of teacher re- 
sponsibility on field trips. Every teacher 
should make sure that these regulations 
are observed and that any accidental 
harm or injury to persons connected 
with the field trip under their super- 
vision is immediately reported to the 
proper authorities. 


For related information, see: 


Community Resources 
Community Surveys 
Public Relations 


ple and easy to construct. The primary 
requirement is that it be large enough 
to be easily seen by all pupils with 
whom it is being used. 

Although the flannel board resembles 
the blackboard in many respects, its 
use has an “action” feature that enables 
the teacher quickly to illustrate spe- 
cific steps and points that have been 
planned in advance. The most effec- 
tive feature of the flannel board is the 
flexibility and appeal that visual and 
manipulative materials have in the 
presentation of a concrete learning situ- 


ation. 
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Uses of the Flannel Board 


Typical classroom uses of the flannel 
board in specific object lessons or illus- 
trations are: 

1. To show various sequences and 
relationships of letters and numbers in 
the beginning experiences in reading 
and arithmetic. 

2. To match pictures and objects 
with correct letters or symbols. 

3. To help pupils see certain proc- 
esses in arithmetic become concrete 
through relating known objects to ab- 
stract numbers. 

4. To help pupils tell time by mov- 
ing felt hands of a clock to various posi- 
tions. 

5. To tell stories step by step as 
story progresses by bringing in various 
characters along the way. 

6. To enliven word study with 
suffixes and prefixes. 

7. To build geographical concepts 
by fitting in relative sizes and shapes 
of places and locations. 

8. To make scale layouts of rooms 
and furniture. 

9. To develop wiring diagrams and 
circuit routes in logical sequence. 

10. To diagram plays in football and 
other sports. 

11. To show various steps in forma- 
tion and growth processes of plants and 
animals. 

12. To develop flow charts in various 
subject areas to show relationships. 
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Making a Presentation with a 
Flannel Board 


Before making a presentation with 
the flannel board, use of the following 
guides will insure the most effective 
utilization of this teaching tool: 

1. Place the flannel board at the eye- 
level of pupils. 

2. Incline the flannel board so that 
objects will cling well. 

3. Try out objects in the layout in 
advance of presentation in order to in- 
sure proper sequence and adequate and 
proper spacing. 

4, Use objects of contrasting colors: 
to the background color of the flannel 
board. 

5. Use the minimum number of ob- 
jects in a single presentation. 

6. Make sure all letters, numbers, 
signs, and symbols can be read easily | 
by the pupils. 

7. Keep in a separate and labeled 
folder or file all objects, teaching 
guides, or notes used in each presenta- 
tion. 

The flannel board has great poten- 
tial as an effective teaching tool, espe 
cially where the object lesson at han 
is one that demands simplicity, brevity, 
and visual discrimination. 


For related information, see: 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
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FOREIGN-LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


Since World War II, there has been an 
increase in the aural-oral approach to 
the teaching of foreign languages in 
both the elementary and secondary 
school. Professional groups interested 
in such instruction have become in- 
creasingly aware that the reading 
method and the grammar-translation 
method, particularly in the initial stages 
of foreign language study, leave much 
to be desired. As a result of the experi- 
ences of teaching foreign languages 
quickly and effectively to military per- 
sonnel, there has been conviction that 
the hearing-and-speaking approach to 
the study of foreign languages is more 
valuable to the student. Methods of 
enhancing this approach have been 
sought. One of the most dramatic and 
perhaps most effective provisions for 
the auraloral approach to the study 
of foreign languages is the foreign- 
language laboratory. 


Basis for the Laboratory 


When the reading approach to the 
learning of a foreign language is used, 
the regular recitation situation appears 
to be effective. Students are grouped 
together in a room where they read 
and translate their assignment from the 
night before, learn new vocabulary 
Words, and imitate the spoken language 
exemplified by their teacher. This 
method is time-consuming, and it de- 


pends greatly on the ability of the for- 
eign-language teacher to speak the lan- 
guage perfectly. Since these teachers 
often teach two or more languages, it 
cannot be assumed that they have ob- 
tained such perfection in every one of 
them. 

The language laboratory provides 
opportunities for students to develop 
ready comprehension for the spoken 
foreign language through hearing it cor- 
rectly spoken, often by a person for 
whom it is the native tongue. The labo- 
ratory also allows the development of 
good pronunciation habits as the stu- 
dent compares his own pronunciation 
with that of the laboratory teacher. 
Continued use of the laboratory aids 
the student to develop a verbal vocabu- 
lary of useful phrases and expressions, 
spoken as they are spoken by those who 
normally use this language for their 
own. 

The laboratory also allows students 
to progress at their own rate, giving 
them opportunities to review and to 
practice as they need to do so. Since 
foreign-language courses are usually 
somewhat selective by their elective na- 
ture, the students who attend the 
classes are already motivated to learn 
the language. The laboratory allows 
them opportunities to practice until 
they experience success. Such practice 
has a degree of privacy that precludes 
embarrassment at failure and helps the 
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students to overcome any self-con- 
sciousness they may feel as they imitate 
a language foreign to them. 


Principle of the Laboratory 


The language laboratory usually con- 
sists of three important parts. There is 
a cubicle or booth, which the student 
uses and which contains earphones and 
a microphone. There is a teacher's sta- 
tion, which includes equipment allow- 
ing him to feed to each student indi- 
vidually, or the class as a whole, record- 
ings or tapes for study and practice, or 
a combination recording and tape that 
gives the learner an opportunity to 
speak the language after it has been 
heard through his earphones. The third 
part of the laboratory consists of some 
type of console where the tapes are in- 
serted for playing and for recording. 

The laboratory allows each student or 
the whole class to hear the language 
spoken, to understand what has been 
said, and then to repeat what has been 
said. After such a learning situation, the 
student is able to rehear his own spoken 
words and compare them to those that 
were spoken by the recorded teacher. 
By criteria established mutually with 
his own classroom teacher, he is then 
able to evaluate his performance, to 
correct errors, and to practice pronunci- 
ation. 

At the present time, there are mi- 
crophones that repeat electronically 
through earphones what has been said 
into them. The pupil may actually hear 
himself speak almost instantaneously, so 
he can compare his spoken words with 
those to which he is listening. Ordi- 
narily, however, such repetition is ac- 
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complished by recording the pupil's 
response on a tape in a period of silence 
following the recorded word or phrases, 
The student compares his own spoken 
words by re-playing the tape with the 
recorded word or phrases and his own 
responses. 


Planning a Laboratory 


There are several ways in which lan- 
guage laboratories may be organized. 
Much of the planning will depend on 
the amount of money available. 

Combined Classroom-Laboratory. If 
funds are limited or facilities are inade- 
quate for a full laboratory, a regular 
classroom may be used for this purpose 
and set up in such a manner that class- 
room instruction can continue even 
when the laboratory is being used. 

In the classroom shown in Figure 
XIII-A, the teacher's desk and the pu- 
pil's chairs are placed in the usual posi- | 
tion for instruction. However, labora- 
tory booths are placed along one wall, 
and the playback equipment is set in à 
corner. When a classroom is thus OF 
ganized, the teacher can instruct the 
majority of the class in principles of the 
foreign language, including reading and 
grammar, while some of the members 
of the class use the laboratory. | 

When the pupils using the laboratory 
have finished their work, they can 1€ 
ceive the instruction that the other pu 
pils have had with the teacher while 
more pupils use the laboratory. Such à 
limited use of the laboratory may be 
more time-consuming than when а 
facility can be installed, but the exper 
ences it offers are of sufficient value 
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make this limited installation worthy of 
attention. 

In small schools, such an installation 
may be sufficient. For example, with 
the use of such a small laboratory, two 
classes can be going on simultaneously. 
The teacher may be teaching one group 
advanced Spanish, while the laboratory 
group is learning elementary French as 
they work on aural understanding in 
the laboratory, The classes can then be 
interchanged, and the advanced Span- 
ish class may use the laboratory for 
reading Spanish and listening to their 
pronunciation. 

Laboratory. The laboratory is most 
effective when the room can be com- 
pletely adopted for this purpose. 
Enough cubicles will then be provided 
for all students in the class. This does 
not prevent the room from being used 
for classroom discussion since the cubi- 
cles may have sliding front panels that 
can be lowered so that all students may 
converse with the teacher and discuss 
problems of mutual concern. In a lab- 
oratory situation, the teacher can select 
and monitor lessons for individual pu- 
pils or provide instruction through the 
recording-listening device for the en- 
tire class, 

In the laboratory illustrated in Fig- 
ure XIII-5, each pupil's booth has a slid- 
ing front panel that may be lowered 
for classroom discussion. Each booth is 
Constructed so that there is a certain 
degree of privacy for the student using 
the facility. Within each booth there is 
a set of headphones, a microphone, and 
à record-listen switch, as well as a vol- 
ume control, 

The teachers area provides the 
Master control for the entire system. 
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At this station, the teacher can select, 
start, and stop the tape to be used, 
Through the intercommunication sys- 
tem, the teacher can communicate with 
an individual student or the entire class, 
He can also monitor individual students 
or the entire class, should he need to 
do so. 

Before the class assembles, the 
teacher can select the tapes to be used 
and get them into the appropriate posi- 
tion on the console. Blank tapes are in- 
serted if the system requires them. The 
teacher then sees that each student cu- 
bicle is prepared to receive the appro- 
priate lesson for the day. 

When the class is ready to begin, 
the teacher gives instructions to the en- 
tire group by asking them to lower the 
front of their cubicle, or, to save time 
and confusion, by speaking to the entire 
class through the intercommunication 
system. The students push their record- 
ing switch when they begin the lesson; 
their response to the master recording 
is then made in the intervals provided 
by the tape itself. 

Upon completion of the lesson, each 
student listens to his own response and 
determines his errors. As the lesson is 
going on, the teacher could monitor 
each student as he wishes to do so. 


Advantages of the Laboratory 


Language laboratories provide direct 
experiences with the spoken foreign 
tongue. If the teacher is sufficiently pro- 
ficient, he may make the recordings for 
use of the class. If the teacher's famili- 
arity with the spoken tongue leaves 
some question as to accent and accu- 
racy, appropriate recordings can be 
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Figure XIII4. 
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purchased or made by someone who is For related information, see: 
proficient. Students may proceed at à 
their own rate and may compare their Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
spoken words with experts without self- Educational Television 
consciousness. From this aural-oral Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
stage, they may then proceed to the tary School 

reading and the writing of the foreign Foreign Languages in the Secondary 
language. School 
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Figure XIII-5. 
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Section 11 
FURNITURE SELECTION 


In selecting the furniture for the various criteria have been developed. Basically, 
ol, there are two criteria that take prece- 


teaching-] i in the scho: 
thie enc я d dence: safety and comfort. Unless the 


Some rather specific characteristics an 
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furniture provided for students is safe 
in terms of construction and design, it 
obviously is of minimum value. Stu- 
dents spend from four to six hours per 
day sitting at desks, tables, laboratory 
tables, and other equipment. To insure 
complete attention and a_ healthful 
learning situation, careful attention 
must be paid to the construction of fur- 
niture in terms of its comfort to the 
user. 


Criteria for Equipment 


Wilson and Hood? have developed 
criteria for the equipment used in the 
elementary school, These criteria are 
also appropriate to the selection of fur- 
niture for secondary schools. The spe- 
cific characteristics are: 

1, Safe and healthful 

2, Light in weight 

3. Readily groupable 

4. Readily storable 

5. Rugged and durable 

6. Comfortable and conducive to 
good posture 

7. Child-sized and child-scaled in di- 
mensions 

8. Beautiful in form, texture, and 
color 

9. Compact, in keeping with its func- 
tional characteristics 


Requirements for Furniture 


Perkins and Cocking? have also de- 
veloped a specific list of requirements 
for the school furniture used in carrying 
out a complex educational program in 
the modern school: 

1. It should be movable. Because of 
the emphasis on grouping of students 
in the classroom for instructional pur- 
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poses, the placement of furniture shot 
be flexible. Movable furniture also ade 
to the ease by which custodians. 
clean the room, and this, therefore, ac 
to the health of the student and t 
beauty of the classroom. 
2. It should be light in weight, E 
cause of the need for flexibility, 
dents should be able to move their f 
niture to the area of instruction witho 
a great deal of difficulty. 
8. It should be sturdy. School fu 
ture used over a period of 25 to 
years by hundreds of students wi 
subjected to heavy wear. It must be 
rugged construction to withstand | 
normal and reasonable demands f 
on it. { 
4, It should be stackable. Because 
the need for storage of furniture й 
particular room, furniture, if possi 
should have stackable features. T 
will allow the room to be very flexi 
so that an excessive amount of 8018 
space is not needed. 
5. It should fit the user and be co 
fortable. A seat that fits a student €n 
hances his opportunity for learning. 
uncomfortable seat will tend to distract 
the student from his primary purpo 
for being in school. 
6. It should promote health and £0 
posture. The seating should make Е 
possible for the person using it 
a. To rest his feet flat on the #00 

b. To distribute his weight OV 

the whole seat area. 

c. To have the back of the 8 
support only the hollow of th 

back. І 

d. То have clearance between! 
front edge of the seat anc 

side angle of the knees. 
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7. It should be finished to avoid 
glare, but to reflect light. The color of 
the furniture either aids or hinders see- 
ing in the classroom. The lighter the 
color of the furniture, the more reflected 
light and the more reflected light the 
greater the illumination. 

A number of other characteristics are 
of importance in selecting furniture to 
be used for educational purposes in the 
classrooms, laboratories and other 
teaching areas in our schools. Some of 
these are appropriate only to specific 
areas. 


Characteristics of Furniture in 
Educational Institutions 


For ease in the use of this criteria, 
the following list identifies the various 
characteristics of furniture found in spe- 
cific educational areas. 

1. General classroom 

a. The writing space on the teach- 

er's and students' desks is ade- 
quate for its function. 

b. The top material is hard enough 
to prevent scratching or dam- 
age. 

. Book shelves will support suf- 
ficient weight, so they will not 
"belly" when filled with books 
or equipment. 

d. The welds on steel furniture are 

Secure. 

€. Screws and rivets on all furni- 
ture are counter-sunk and se- 
cured, so they cannot be easily 
removed. 

2. Science laboratories 

a. Table tops that are acid- and 
chemical-resistant are used. 

b. Display cabinets and storage 
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cabinets have glass windows for 
easy identification of their con- 
tents. 

c. Drawers are of the tongue-and- 
groove construction, and are not 
subject to collapse if glued sur- 
faces don't adhere. 

d. Traps at the sinks and the sinks 

themselves are of acid-resistant 

quality. 

Laboratory tables seat two or 

more pupils with adequate work 

space for experimentation. 

Reagent shelves are provided 

for storage over the lab tables. 

g. Adequate storage space is pro- 
vided under the tables for 
chemical and equipment stor- 
age. 


p 


m 


. Homemaking rooms 


a. Counter tops are of formica and 
resistant to heat. 

b. Sinks and equipment in the 

cooking area are easily clean- 

able. Tops are smooth without 

areas that can catch particles of 

food. 

Lounge and living room furni- 

ture is provided for informal 

discussion periods, as well as for 

instructional activities, such as 

sewing. 

d. Kitchen and laundry equipment 
is name brand so that service 
and parts are readily available. 


о 


‚ Industrial-arts rooms 


a. Work-table tops are made of 
wood, and at least one inch 
thick to protect the table from 
damage. 

b. Storage space for projects is 

provided under the tables. 

All machines are of excellent 
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quality, fitted with all safety de- 

vices, and have proper lighting 

over them to prevent accidents. 

A lecture-demonstration-plan- 

ning area is equipped with reg- 

ular classroom furniture to be 
used for theory work. 

. Business-education rooms 
a. Typewriting tables are of the 
fold-in type, so the machines 
are not exposed when not in use 
and table-top work space is pro- 
vided the student when the 
typewriter is folded in. 

. Space along the side of the 

typewriter is available for hold- 

ing the documents or books the 
student is using to type from. 

Table tops around duplicating 

devices can be easily washed, 

because of the possibility of ink 
staining them. 

. Table tops holding business 

machines are rugged and un- 

scratchable. 

Adequate paper storage units 

are provided. 
. The chairs used by business stu- 
dents are specifically designed 
for typing or bookkeeping work. 
. Lunchroom 
a. Tables seat from four to eight 
persons for eating purposes. It 
is undesirable to use tables that 
seat more than eight. 

b. Tables are collapsible for stor- 
age purposes. 

c. Tables are of various heights to 
serve various sizes of children. 

d. Kitchen equipment is designed 


о 
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and specified by experts in thei 
area, to save problems at a later 
date. Most kitchen equipment 
manufacturers supply consult 

ant service without a fee, 

7. Miscellaneous 

a. Furniture used in lounge a 
offices should not only be func- 
tional but attractive, for this is 
usually the first area in the 
school observed by the general 
public. 
. Furniture in music rooms shoi d 
be of the folding-arm type, so 
that when students need writ 
ing surface for music-theory 
work, it is available, yet 
writing surface will not inter- 
fere with the activity the room 
is designed for. 
All furniture in the building 
should be washable and refin- 
ishable. | 
Plenty of storage and filing 
space should be provided fo 
both teachers and offices. 


Notes to Section 11 


1 Russell E. Wilson and James R. Hood 
Guide for Planning School Plant ( Nash Й 
Tenn.: National Council on School House 
Construction, 1958). 

2 Lawrence B. Perkins and Walter D. € 
ing, Schools (New York: Reinhold Publis! 
Corp., 1949). 


For related information, see: 


School Construction 
Maintenance of Equipment 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Good learning situations are ones that 
make it possible for pupils to use ma- 
terials through which they can learn 
more effectively. Indeed, it is in the area 
of instructional materials that the great- 
est progress has been made in educa- 
tion during the past decade. 

It has been said that the wealth of 
teaching materials available to the 
schools today is like the many instru- 
ments in an orchestra. The way in which 
instructional materials are related to the 
instructional program and the way in 
which they are used determine their 
success in the teaching-learning process. 
As the teacher works toward reaching 
the objectives of the school and the 
pupils in the classroom, instructional 
materials are utilized in facilitating and 
promoting pupil growth and learning. 
Textbooks, audio-visual aids, and other 
materials should be integrated into the 
total instructional program to best serve 
the pupils. 


Expendable Instructional Materials 


There are certain expendable instruc- 
tional materials that the classroom 
teacher in the elementary grades needs 
solely for the use of pupils in the room, 
including paper, clay, paint, crayons, 
construction materials, and the like. The 
demand for these materials should be 
well established by the teacher in ad- 
vance of the time needed. 


Supplies for Teachers 


Some schools provide each teacher 
with a kit of professional supplies, in- 
cluding stapling machine, staples, paper 
clips, scotch tape, ruler, note pads, pen- 
cils, ink, chalk, blackboard eraser, pen- 
holder and points, thumb tacks, muci- 
lage or glue, rubber erasers, colored 
pencils, and scissors. At the close of the 
year, the teachers are asked to return 
these kits to the main office, and during 
the summer months each is resupplied 
before being returned to them. This has 
great merit in helping teachers handle 
many of the clerical details expected of 


them. 


Instructional Materials Center 


Instructional materials that are shared 
among all teachers of the staff should 
be located in a central place in each 
school. Many school systems have a 
system-wide instructional-materials cen- 
ter, which serves as a storehouse for a 
wealth of materials that are catalogued, 
maintained, and loaned out to teachers 
for their use and return. These materials 
include some that have been con- 
structed by pupils in schools of the sys- 
tem and kept for future display, use, 
and model. 


Manipulative Devices 


Today, in the teaching of many of the 
basic skills, there is a category of in- 
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structional materials called manipula- 
tive devices. Such materials include 
pocket charts, discs, buttons, abacuses, 
colored pipe cleaners, pegboard and 
pegs, cardboard clocks, and paper 
money, used in arithmetic; experience 
charts, flash cards, word charts, manu- 
script and cursive alphabet strips, used 
in the language arts; and autoharp, 
metronome, staff marker, staff paper 
used in music education. 


Free Materials 


Pamphlets and other sponsored class- 
room aids are often listed in educa- 
tional magazines. Select lists of such 
materials are available from the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
U.S. Office of Education. Several vol- 
umes listing these materials and aids 
are on the market, and the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Division of 
Surveys and Field Services, Nashville, 
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Tennessee, annually issues a listing 
called Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials, An interesting treatment of 
instructional materials used in Ameri- 
can schools appears in a pamphlet en- 
titled How Good Are Our Teaching 
Materials? (Working Guide No. 8), pre- 
pared by the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Materials used in instructional activi- 
ties are essential tools for both teacher 
and learner. To handicap the teacher or 
the learner by not making available the 
necessary instructional materials is to 
handicap both teaching and learning in 
the educational process. 


For related information see: 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Maps and Globes 

Textbooks 

Workbooks 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 


To insure long life of all school equip- 
ment, teachers and administrators 
should pay particular attention to the 
maintenance of this equipment. The 
maintenance of various kinds of instruc- 
tional equipment demands certain spe- 
cific techniques. The following cate- 
gories of school equipment will demand 
the attention of educators: 

І. Audio-visual equipment. 

2. Laboratory equipment. 

3. Classroom equipment. 


4. Maps, charts, and globes. 
5. Business equipment. 


Equipment and Type of 
Maintenance Involved 


Since the various categories of school 
equipment have maintenance pro 
peculiar to them, the following tabu ү 
tion may prove helpful in determining 


the needs of a school district: 
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Name of Equipment 
. Audio-Visual Equipment 
16 mm projectors 


35 mm film strip or slide projector 
Phonographs (record players) 


Opaque projector (including overhead 
projectors) 


Tape recorder 

. Laboratory Equipment 
Table tops 
Glassware 


Sinks 


Electronic equipment 


Microscopes 


Cabinets 


- Classrooms 
Student desks 


орос p 
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Type of Maintenance 


Bulbs tested and changed at regular 
intervals. 


. Chain drive replaced annually. 

. Lens cleaned once a month. 

. All movable parts oiled regularly. 

. Complete reconditioning annually by 


trained service personnel. 


Same as 16 mm projectors. 


a. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


Needle changed at the end of time 
allotted for usage (this depends on type 
of needle—diamond or sapphire). 
Cartridge changed annually. 

Oil all moving parts regularly. 

Annual reconditioning necessary. 


Same as 16 mm projectors. 


а. 


b. 


Tape heads cleaned monthly. 
Annual reconditioning necessary. 


a. Washed with detergent at least once a 


month, 
Sanded once a year and refinished. 


. Washed following each usage. 
. Stored in locked cabinets. 
. Cracked ware discarded. 


Washed following each usage. 
Fixtures steel-wooled annually. 


. Scrubbed monthly. 


Similar to audio-visual equipment. 


a. 
b. 


с. 


op 


Lens cleaned following each usage. 
Eyepiece washed after each usage. 
Stored in microscope box and locked 
cabinets. 


. Cleaned annually. 
. Rolled paper used to place glassware 


and chemicals on to prevent staining 
of wood. 


. Tops washed at least each semester. 
. Tops sanded and refinished with var- 


nish annually. 


. Bottoms, chairs, rungs washed annually. 
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Name of Equipment 
Teachers' desks 


Tables 


General equipment and supplies 


= 


. Maps, Globes, and Charts 
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Type of Maintenance 
Same as for student desks and chairs. 


Same as for student desks and chairs, 


a. Stored in closed cabinets. 

b. Supplies kept stacked with new sup- 
plies under the old, so old supply is 
used first. 


This type of equipment (if fabric) should be washed with a damp cloth annually. 
It should be kept rolled at all times when not in use. Spring rollers should be checked 
periodically and repaired when necessary. Globes should be washed annually and 


stored in cabinets when not in use. 


5. Business Equipment 
Typewriters 


Adding machines (including calculators 
and other automatic business ma- 
chines) 


Duplicating machines 


Mimeograph machine 


Hexagraph machine 


Reproducing equipment 


Almost all equipment used in the 
schools has certain defined maintenance 
procedures suggested by the manufac- 
turer. These suggestions should be 
posted in classrooms, offices, labora- 
tories, or wherever this equipment is to 
be used. Unless these manufacturer sug- 
gestions are followed, equipment will 
tend to deteriorate rapidly and its value 
as an instructional tool will be lost to 
the student and teacher. 


a. Type should be cleaned with type 
cleaner regularly. 
b. Ribbon should be changed when neces- 


sary. 
c. An annual check and adjustment should 
be made. 


Annual cleaning, adjustment, and main- 
tenance performed by qualified personnel. 


a. Roller cleaned weekly. 
b. Cylinder cleaned when necessary. 
c. Screws and bolts tightened annually. 


Same as duplicator, except that cylinder 
must be cleaned of ink after each use. 


Same as mimeograph machine. 


An annual check is necessary to insure 
good results. 


Personnel Involved in Maintenance 
of Equipment 


Involved in the maintenance program — 
are a number of personnel, some pro- - 
fessional, others nonprofessional In 
general, the personnel listed below are _ 
responsible for broad areas of mainte 
nance. These responsibilities will vary 
from school to school, but for an effec- 
tive maintenance program, they must 
be clearly defined. 4 


[Sec: 14] 


1. Custodians have the responsibility 
for all maintenance requiring: 

a. Manual labor, such as moving 
books, desks, and the like. 

b. Boiler repairs. 

c. Housekeeping, such as heavy 
cleaning. 

d. Painting, plumbing, electrical 
work, and carpentry if quali- 
fied; otherwise, outside workers 
perform these services. 

. Washing desks. 

. Refinishing furniture. 

. Landscaping, including lawn 
and shrub maintenance. 

. Snow removal. 

. Waxing floors. 

. Refinishing floors, such as the 
gymnasium. 

k. Cleaning blackboards and eras- 
ers. 

l. Any duty not suitable for stu- 
dent or teacher to perform. 

2, Teachers and pupils have the re- 
sponsibility for: 

a. Cleaning of maps and globes. 

b. Laboratory equipment. 

c. Equipment used for instruc- 
tional purposes not requiring 
professional outside assistance. 

d. Paper clean-up in classroom. 

. Other light tasks that will assist 


us pue РУ? са њо 
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Maps and globes are instructional ma- 
terials that are used throughout the en- 
tire school program. Beginning in grade 
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the custodian and help teach 
children responsibility for the 
materials they use and clean-up 
following usage. 

Other specific responsibilities not 
mentioned above would be delegated to 
the following personnel: 

1. Cafeteria equipment and supply— 
cafeteria staff. 

2, Audio-visual  equipment—either 
authorized service personnel or a 
teacher or director of audio-visual aids 
assigned to this overall responsi- 
bility. 

3. Office equipment—secretaries and 
clerks (except general cleaning and re- 
pair, which are done by authorized 
service personnel). 

4. Clock systems—authorized per- 
sonnel or custodians trained for this 
function only. 

5. Auditorium | equipment—custodi- 
ans, teachers, or students, depending on 
type of equipment and usage. 

6. Playground and — athletic-field 
equipment—custodians, physical-educa- 
tion teachers, or student physical-edu- 
cation assistants. 


For related information, see: 


School Construction 


one, children are exposed to simple 
maps of the school, the neighborhood, 
and the community, until they develop 
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sufficient map skills to be prepared for 
more complex maps in the intermediate 


grades. 


Uses of Maps and Globes 


Maps and globes are generally more 
widely used in such subjects as social 
studies, history, and geography, al- 
though map experiences are also pro- 
vided in other courses, such as mathe- 
matics. Map and globe experiences are 
used to help the youngster gain a con- 
cept of the world in which he lives. 
These experiences help the learner to 
understand distances, directions, and 
physical features of the world. In addi- 
tion, relationships in climatic condi- 
tions, resources, vegetation, geographic 
features, and other similar learnings are 
provided as the result of the map and 
globe program in the school. 

Maps and globes are extremely help- 
ful when youngsters are considering 
world events, since they allow them to 
understand factors that may be impor- 
tant to the event under consideration. 
The study of explorers and historical 
events is greatly aided by the use of 
particular maps that reveal conditions 
during the period. 


Selecting Maps for Classroom Use 


The following factors should be con- 
sidered when maps for classroom use 
are being selected. 

The content of the map should be 
suitable to the maturity level and cur- 
riculum being provided at the grade 
level. It is generally difficult for pri- 
mary school children, for example, to 
use maps that are anything but of the 
most simple nature. 
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The map being used should be 
authentic and simplified. At the present 
time, many maps are made from actual 
photographs of a giant globe, which 
lends authenticity to them. However, 
it must be remembered that a map can- 
not be as accurate as a globe; the chil- 
dren should be led to understand 
this. 

Colors that are used on maps should 
be clear and understandable. The sym- 
bols or key to the maps should be easy 
to see and fully understandable so that 
information is readily obtained from 
the map. Lettering and printing should 
be large and easily read. Maps should 
also be large enough so that the pupils 
are able to see them without difficulty. 

The scale of maps should be clear 
and easily interpreted. The projection 
of the map should be suitable for use 
in the classroom. 

The way in which a map is mounted 
will also need attention. It should be 
determined that the map is not only 
convenient but is also strong enough 
to withstand rigorous classroom use. 

The map should be designed for a 
specific purpose. Superfluous informa- 
tion should be eliminated from it. 


Selecting Globes for Classroom Use 


Globes should be well-constructed 
and mounted to facilitate their use. 
Teachers in the elementary school usu- 
ally prefer large globes, from 12 to 
inches in diameter, in a cradle an 
mounted on a stand. As with maps, the 
colors, legends, and lettering used on à 
globe should be clear and easily read. 
Many different materials are used for 
globes, some of which lend themselves 
to making the globe portable so that it 
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can be readily stored when it is not in 
use. 


Map-Making Activities for Pupils 


In addition to using maps in the in- 
structional program, pupils should have 
purposeful opportunities to make maps 
and murals, especially in social studies 
and related areas. Pupils should be 
taught to give careful attention to ac- 
curacy, authenticity, and sound proce- 
dure in both individual and group map- 
making activities. The following list 
includes the most popular map-making 
activities of pupils in the elementary 
and secondary school: 

1. Floor maps using tempera and 
crayon on linoleum, paper, or oilcloth. 

2. Pictorial maps of community 
buildings, products, types of houses and 
buildings, food, clothing, means of 
transportation and communication, re- 
sources, raw materials, rivers, and har- 
bors. 

3. Specimen maps using real items 
such as leaves, rocks and minerals, 
wheat, cotton, corn, and flowers. 

4, Wall outline maps made by using 
Opaque projector. 

5. Desk outline maps made by indi- 
vidual pupils. 
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6. Mural maps with strips of paper 
for streets, pictures, silhouettes, and 
other representative details, 

7. Relief maps made of papier- 
maché, salt-flour, clay, sand, and plaster 
of paris, 

8. Jigsaw maps of cities, counties, 
states, and countries. 

9. Slated maps and globes to show 
routes, divisions, outlines, and bound- 
aries. 

10. Simple political and physical 
maps showing various features. 

11. Communication maps with sym- 
bols to show telephone lines and radio 
and television networks. 

12. Transportation maps showing 
railroad lines, airplane routes, and ma- 
jor highways. 

13. Historical maps showing early 
travel routes, battles, settlements, and 
colonies. 

14. Developmental map showing 
growth and development of coloniza- 
tion and westward movement. 

15. Special interest or project maps 
illustrating a specific topic of study 
such as campaign routes and stops of 
political candidates. 


For related information, see: 


Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 


MUSEUMS AS A RESOURCE 


Museums can be categorized into the 
following general types: 

.l. Art—These museums have as ex- 
hibits primarily examples of drawing, 
Painting, and sculpturing. 


9, Natural History—These museums 
have as the basis of their collection ma- 
terials indicating the development of 
man and animals, from the primitive to 
the complex. This type of museum usu- 
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ally displays the food, clothing, habi- 
tats, and other factors of the environ- 
ment of the men and animals on 
display. 

3. Historical—These museums dis- 
play items relating to the history of a 
community, state or nation. Historical 
museums are the most prevalent and 
are found in almost all sizable commu- 
nities. Often these museums are part of 
public libraries or the local school 
buildings themselves. 

4. Special—Museums classified as 
special include museums displaying the 
development of one specific item, such 
as the automobile, airplane, money, and 
firearms, These museums are often part 
of an industrial concern where the man- 
ufactured product has a relationship to 
the regalia on display. An example of 
this would be the Glass Works Museum 
at Corning, N.Y., operated by the Corn- 
ing Glass Company, Other specific mu- 
seums are organizations, such as the 
baseball and football halls of fame, 
where trophies, relics, and items of in- 
terest pertaining to the sports are pre- 
served for the enjoyment of the general 
public. 


Advantages of the Museum as a 
Resource 


All the students in schools near a 
museum should have the opportunity 
to visit the museum as part of their 
general education. Nowhere else is the 
history of man and his society so 
visually depicted. The museum pro- 
vides an opportunity for the child to 
explore that phase of civilization that 
he obviously could not experience di- 
rectly, 

It is important that a field trip to a 
museum is taken in conjunction with 
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some type of learning experience being 
provided in the classroom. Although a 
visit to a museum has value, even in 
isolation from a school learning ac- 
tivity, the experience has greater mean- 
ing if it is related with something being 
done in the classroom and is used as a 
reinforcing experience for a desirable 
educational goal. 


Educational Visits to Museums 


When preparing for a visit to a mu- 
seum, careful planning on the part of 
the student and teacher is necessary. 
The points that should be covered are: 

l. The purpose for visiting the mu- 
seum. 

2, The physical layout of the ex- 
hibits. 

3. Items the student should look for. 

4. Programs that may be sponsored 
by museum personnel. 

5. The type of reporting to be done 
by the students following the visit. 

6. The method of evaluating the 
value of the trip in relation to desired 
educational growth. 


Teacher Preparation for Museum 
Visits 


The teacher himself should be aware 
of a number of points to insure the 
class the best educational experience 
possible. 

1. The teacher should visit the m 
seum first for purposes of identifying 
the exhibits, gathering printed mater 
for bulletin-board displays, and m 
arrangements with the museum person- 
nel for guided tours, student responsi- 
bilities, and such items as where to 
lunch. 


2. The teacher should decide whether 
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educational objectives will best be met 
by allowing students to work independ- 
ently in the museum, or whether it is 
feasible to travel through the institu- 
tion as a large group. This will, of 
course, depend on the ages of the stu- 
dents, the size and nature of the mu- 
seum, and the rules of procedure estab- 
lished by the museum administra- 
tion, 

3. The teacher should evaluate the 
museum's displays in the light of 
whether they will provide the type of 
experience he feels the children should 
have as a part of their total educational 
program, 

Many museums have special displays 
and exhibits or unusual programs of 
educational interest to students at vari- 
ous times throughout the school year. 
It is recommended that teachers or in- 
dividual schools contact local museums 
so they can be placed on mailing lists 
to be informed of the dates and times 
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of special programs that may be of un- 
usual interest to a class or group of 
students. 

Generally speaking, a trip to a mu- 
seum has the same objectives as any 
other field trip. The section in this vol- 
ume dealing with this subject will assist 
teachers in planning the best possible 
educational experience for the children 
in their classes. 


Exhibits on Loan from Museums 


There is another aspect of museum 
service that should be explored by the 
teacher. Many museums have policies 
of lending exhibits to schools for dis- 
play purposes for specific periods of 
time. It is well worth the effort to in- 
vestigate the possibility of loan exhibits 
from state or local museums, In this 
way, material is brought to the stu- 
dent without the expense of visiting the 
museum. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Professional libraries provide resources 
that teachers use in their day-to-day 
classroom experiences. These facilities 
also are sources of materials that super- 
visors and principals find valuable as 
they develop and supervise instructional 
Programs. In fact, all educators find 
these resources indispensable in their 
planning procedures. Consequently, the 
Tole of the professional library in the 
educator's career is one that should not 
be minimized. For maximum value, ed- 
ucators will find that a school profes- 


sional library and a personal profes- 
sional library provide a wealth of 
information and ideas. 


School Professional Library 


The school professional library is the 
resource center for professional studies 
and problems. Professional libraries are 
usually found in each school building, 
but sometimes they are centralized in 
a district professional library. When the 
professional libraries are located in 
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each building, there are distinct advan- 
tages, since materials are more readily 
available, and educators can go to this 
building area and use these materials 
whenever they have free time. 

When the professional library is cen- 
tered in one location within the district, 
it is less readily available to the educa- 
tors who need to leave their own build- 
ing to go to this location. This limits 
the time when they can take advantage 
of the facility, Usually, the professional 
library is then used before and after 
school or during lunch hours. The time 
will naturally depend on the library’s 
location within the district. When the 
library is centralized, it should be 
placed equidistant from all schools 
within the district. 

The organization of professional 
libraries in each building may be less 
effective, since they are more expensive 
to maintain; duplication of titles and 
materials leads to unnecessary expense. 
If the library supervisor is willing, how- 
ever, it is possible to set up a rotation 
system of materials, so that each build- 
ing library is kept supplied with fresh 
materials, Teachers may also request 
titles to be included in the library 
which can be brought from other build- 
ings when they are not being used 
within those buildings. 


Materials for School Professional 
Libraries 


Professional libraries should include 
many materials other than textbooks. 
Some of the following should be con- 
sidered when setting up and maintain- 
ing a school professional library: 

Professional Books. Books for the pro- 
fessional library should be general in 
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scope. They should include titles 
taining to philosophy, supervision, 
ministration, methods for different s 
jects, materials for different su 
and bibliographies for educators. 

Background. Materials. In additio 
the books pertaining to methodol 
there should be considerable num| 
of books that provide background fo 
teachers. Books pertaining to all t 
subjects in the curriculum, particul: 
those that contain material on 
taught within the school, should 
available. For example, geology bo 
will help the teacher engaged in a 
on rocks; books on the history of ma! 
matics will aid the teacher in the mod 
ern mathematics courses; and curt 
political science books will be help 
the social studies teachers. 

Current Literature. Whenever 
sible, the professional library may 
include a section that contains curre 
popular and important novels as 
as new works of nonfiction. The е 
cator should be a well-rounded i 
vidual who keeps up on all aspects 0 
living, and these books will be valual 
to him in fulfilling this part of his job 
In high schools, many students h 
best-sellers available in their homi 
and teachers will certainly want to 
able to discuss these books with th 
students. 

Periodicals. The professional lib 
should include a good selection of p 
odicals pertaining to the profession- 
those published by national professio 
associations that include current m' 
ods, research, trends in education, 
content designed to keep educators 
rent with recent subject-matter devi 
opments. In addition, periodicals 
taining to the general field of educa 
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will help to keep the staff abreast of 
recent developments. Selected maga- 
zines dealing with world affairs, eco- 
nomics, and government will also be of 
interest and value to the professional 
staff. 

Picture Files. Files of pictures that 
can be used for teaching purposes, as 
well as pictures suitable for bulletin 
boards, will also be a valuable addition 
to the professional library. A picture 
file can be the joint undertaking of the 
entire staff if they will agree to supply 
it with materials that they have found 
valuable in their own classrooms. 

Idea Exchange. Many schools also 
develop a file for the professional li- 
brary in which teachers deposit prac- 
tices that have proved successful in 
their own classrooms. Practices may be 
written very briefly and filed by subject 
matter or grade level for ready access 
by other teachers. Reports of this na- 
ture should include the grade level, sub- 
ject, a brief report on the procedure it- 
self, and the teacher's name, so others 
may consult with him if necessary. 

Test Center. Another file that will be 
helpful to teachers is a file in which test 
questions may be deposited once they 
have been used successfully. These 
questions may be placed in a folder by 
grade level and subject, so that teachers 
who are preparing tests may have the 
benefit of questions that have already 
been used by other teachers. This pro- 
cedure helps to avoid ambiguous ques- 
tions and leads to the development of 
more original and valuable tests for the 
pupils. 

Textbook Center. The professional 
library will be more valuable if it in- 
cludes sample copies of new textbooks. 
This allows teachers to study available 
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textbooks at their leisure and compare 
them with the ones already in use, 
When textbooks are being selected for 
the school, these sample books can be 
turned over to the appropriate textbook 
committee for study and circulation to 
staff members involved in textbook se- 
lection. 

Curriculum Materials. Courses of 
study, teacher's guides, and other cur- 
ricular materials should also be a part 
of the professional library. Suitable ma- 
terials should be filed so that they are 
readily accessible to interested teachers. 
When committees are engaged in cur- 
riculum study, these materials may be 
sent to the committee without extensive 
writing for samples, thus saving the 
committee considerable time. At other 
times, these curriculum materials are 
readily available to teachers who are 
interested in discovering how other 
states or school districts develop their 
curricula. 

Audio-Visual Instructional Materials. 
It is not unusual for the audio-visual in- 
struction materials to be centered in the 
professional library. Teachers may go 
to this center to preview films and film- 
strips and listen to recordings to deter- 
mine which ones they wish to use in 
their classroom. When these materials 
cannot be available in each building, 
they are often sent on request from a 
central audio-visual center. This pro- 
cedure saves the teacher time and en- 
courages his utilization of these valu- 
able instructional materials. 


Personal Professional Library 


Nearly all educators find it impera- 
tive to compile a personal professional 
library that is available to them in their 
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homes and from which materials can 
be taken to use in the school. These 
materials are well worth the price of 
time, effort, or money. Some of the fol- 
lowing are suggested for such a per- 
sonal library: 

Professional Books. Books pertaining 
to the major field of the educator will 
undoubtedly be included in his personal 
library. In addition, he will want to in- 
clude materials pertaining to research, 
philosophy of education, and books of 
general educational interest. 

Background Materials. A good dic- 
tionary is vital to an educator as he 
writes and as he evaluates the writings 
of his students. In addition, he will 
want to include reference sources and 
new books on topics he is currently 
teaching, 

Current Literature. The educator will 
want to own important new fiction and 
nonfiction publications. If these seem 
too expensive, nearly every community 
has a public library that can supply 
them, and there are many rental li- 
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braries from which these books can be 
obtained. 

Periodicals. A minimum of one maga- 
zine dealing with current events will 
find its way into the educator’s home, 
Professional magazines dealing with his 
particular subject or age group will also 
be valuable. Magazines pertaining to 
the profession as a whole will also be 
vital in keeping the educator informed 
on matters pertaining to the profession. 

Files. The educator also will want to 
maintain a system of files that contain 
duplicated materials, interesting arti- 
cles, pictures, and ideas which he can 
use in planning for his school responsi- 
bilities. He will want to maintain files 
of his tests, his lesson plans, instruc- 
tional materials he has developed, and 
materials he. has accumulated from 
others that he considers worthy of use. 


For related information, see: 


Dewey Decimal Classification 
School Library 


PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES 


Puppets and marionettes are useful in 
helping a child to project his own ideas 
or emotion without being identified 
with them. As a projective technique, 
they are especially useful in subjects 
such as the language arts, where crea- 
tivity and self-expression play an im- 
portant part. 

Puppets are often useful in play 


therapy as well as in the subject-matter 
areas. Through these nonliving things, 
the child is able to project his own emo- 
tions and feelings without harming à 
living individual. When the child asso- 
ciates the puppet with some living Pe 
son, he is able to release his inner feel- 
ings through the inanimate object. He 
would not ordinarily express some 0 
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these feelings toward a living person. 

Puppets are useful in depicting a 
piece of literature that has been read, 
and they are useful in portraying an 
original script prepared by youngsters 
themselves. The planning and execu- 
tion of the performance involves many 
steps in group planning, from the 
script-writing to the final performance 
before the class, adults, or members of 
other classes. A project of this nature 
provides for the individual child as well 
as the entire class. The individuals may 
make their own puppets to represent 
the characters, and everyone in the 
class can assume a role in preparing for 
the performance. 


Types of Puppets 


The simplest type of puppet is the 
hand puppet (see Figure XIII-6). Mak- 
ing it is easier and not as time-consum- 
ing nor as complicated as making other 
puppets or marionettes. Simply by 
draping a piece of material over the 
hand, a character can be created. More 
complicated puppets can be made from 
paper bags, mittens, socks, and other 
materials, Features can be painted on 
е material, and the puppet comes to 

e. 

Shadow puppets can be made out of 
heavy cardboard or tagboard. The 
arms and legs may be hinged. The en- 
tire puppet is put on a stick. 

Marionettes, of course, are manipu- 
lated by strings. Their complications 
make them difficult to use until the 
child is able to manipulate the figure. 
However, marionettes can be used 
effectively in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. They can be made of 
cloth or papier maché, 
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Staging the Show 


Stages on which puppets are used 
may be either simple or comparatively 
complex (see Figure XIII-7). A door- 
way with cloth at top and bottom will 
do well for a stage. A more complicated 
structure can be built as a frame and 
cloth used to cover it. A simple card- 
board box on a table, or the table itself, 
will also serve the purpose. Imagina- 
tion is the only limitation to the staging 
of the show. 

With shadow puppets, a sheet or 
piece of white cloth is placed across 
the stage opening. A floor lamp is 
placed behind this, and the puppets 
perform between the floor lamp and 
the screen so that their silhouettes are 
projected upon the screen. 

The scenery used can be a back- 
ground painted on a long roll which 
can be moved across the stage from one 
roller to another. Scenery can also con- 
sist of flats, teasers, and other settings 
comparable to those found on a regular 
theatre stage. 


Advantages of Puppetry 


From the writing of the script to the 
performance, puppetry allows children 
to express themselves with a purpose. 
Many plays prepared by children are 
delightful and rewarding, Children are 
able to see and hear their own words 
enacted. Since the puppet cannot 
change his expression, the use of the 
voice to convey emotion becomes im- 
portant, and children learn to project 
emotion by their voices through this 
medium. 

In some cases, the script for the play 
is prepared by one child. In other cases, 
a committee of children prepare the 
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Figure XIII-6. 
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STAGES 
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DECORATE WITH 
CUT PAPER 


TABLE ON ITS SIDE, WITH 
TABLE-TOP FACING AUDIENCE 


SHEETING 


SCREENING 
(SHEET) 


script. The shy child may be willing 
to take part in script preparation and 
later will participate in speaking a part. 
Many times puppetry is one of the first 
Opportunities for a withdrawn child to 
speak out without his words being 
identified as coming from him. 
Puppet shows will help children by 
providing an outlet for creative written 
and oral expression. They provide an 
excellent opportunity for youngsters to 
Create likenesses by using dimensions 
and depths, which they do not need 
when painting or drawing. The knowl- 
edge of stage craft, which is evident 
even in a puppet show put on by ele- 
mentary children, is another advantage. 


An increased appreciation of the drama 
as a method of telling a story is also 
developed through well-planned pup- 
pet shows. 

The actual performance of a script 
is not the only way in which puppets 
can be valuable within the classroom. 
They may be used by children to stimu- 
late conversation and to learn the im- 
portance of good conversation and 
courtesies. Several children may sit to- 
gether and converse through their pup- 
pets. 

Puppets and marionettes allow all 
children to participate in a valuable 
learning situation that involves the use 
of imagination and creativity. 
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Section 18 
REQUISITIONS 


A systematic method for dispensing 
supplies and materials is essential in 
a well-run school. There are five impor- 
tant procedures that should be consid- 
ered in organizing a dispensing system: 

1. A record of inventory or supplies 
on hand should be made and kept cur- 
rent. 

2. A form for the requisition of ma- 
terials should be supplied to the 
teacher, and the procedure to be used 
should be explained. 

3. A method of recording the quan- 
tity of supplies delivered to a teacher 
is a necessity. 

4. A regular schedule of supply dis- 
tribution should be made and adhered 
to. 
5. A person or persons should be ap- 
pointed to handle the distribution and 
record-keeping. 


Responsibility for Dispensing 
Supplies 


It is most important to determine 
who shall dispense supplies. This re- 
sponsibility can be assumed by either 
the principal, a teacher, a secretary, 
a custodian, or a student, or any com- 
bination of these people. There are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the use 
of any of these people for this task; it is 
time-consuming and often quite unre- 
warding. Therefore, the responsible 
person should have sufficient time to 
check the requisitions received, fill the 
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requisition, check the quantity to be 
distributed, and record the quantity as- 
sembled for delivery. 

No matter who is dispensing sup- 
plies, it is the ultimate responsibility 
of the principal to determine who is to 
receive materials and to answer any 
other questions that may arise. 

If a student is either responsible for 
Or assisting in this matter, in no way 
should it affect his academic program. 
This assignment does, however, give 
boys and girls an opportunity to learn 
to accept responsibility and to have a 
mathematical experience of educational 
worth. 

Many schools employ secretaries to 
dispense supplies. Because of the cleri- 
cal nature of this responsiblity, a secre- 
tary, under the supervision of the prin- 
cipal, may add a great deal of stability 
to this area of school management. 

Teachers may also assume this type 
of duty. One advantage in using teach- 
ers is that they will use the material; 
they know precisely what they want 
and when they need it, and they prob- 
ably could handle it with the least dis- 
turbance in school routine. If teachers 
assume this responsibility, they must 
be extremely aware of the need for 
good storeroom practice and the nee 
for accuracy in reporting the supplies 
they have distributed. 

Although there is no one person TS 
is most effectively assigned to materia 
distribution, it is extremely important 
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that sound business practices are in- 
volved in this procedure. 


Schedules for Distribution 


In terms of the schedule for distribu- 
tion of supplies, various factors must 
be taken into account: 

1. Policies regarding the time and 
the amounts of deliveries to the indi- 
vidual school, 

2. The storage space available in the 
school and classroom. 

3. The quantity of supplies available 
for individual teachers or departments. 

4. The instructional needs of the stu- 
dents and teachers. 

5. The seasonal use of supplies. 

6. The amount of clerical assistance 
provided for distribution. 

It is generally agreed that a regular 
Schedule for distribution should be 
adopted and followed except in cases 
of emergency, when the principal 
Should be consulted. The suggestion 
that requisitions are due from teachers 
0n Friday preceding the week the sup- 
plies are needed is usually sound. The 
supplies would be delivered on the 
morning of the date needed, as indi- 
cated on the teacher's requisition. The 
longer the time between the teachers’ 
requisitions and the need for the sup- 
Plies, the more adequate is the teach- 
er’s long-range planning. However, 
emergencies will arise that will de- 
mand immediate attention on the part 
of the principal. 


Recording Inventory 


The following sample forms in Fig- 
ures XIII-8 and 9 indicate the proce- 
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dure for recording inventory, requi- 
sitioning materials, and recording 
quantities to be delivered to the 
teacher. 


Provisions for Emergencies 


All possible deviations from the 
adopted procedure should be discussed 
with the faculty and provision should 
be made to meet emergency situations. 
Emergencies are generally created by 
increased enrollments and special 
needs within the instructional program 
created by children's interest in a par- 
ticular topic, or by unforeseen activi- 
ties suggested by supervisors or fellow 
teachers. These activities enhance the 
educational program, and procedural 
demands must never limit the program 
of desirable instruction. 


Suggested Procedure for Supply 
Distribution 

The following summary will give the 
teacher or administrator a capsule view 
of a suggested procedure for supply 
distribution: 

1. Requisition forms supplied by the 
office to the teacher at the first faculty 
meeting. 

2. Once a week, bi-weekly, monthly, 
by the semester, or whatever time is de- 
cided upon for submission of requi- 
sitions, the request is turned in to the 
office for approval. 

3. The person in charge of filling the 
order checks the supplies to ascertain 
their availability. 

4. The principal approves the requi- 
sition in light of the purpose for which 
the supplies are to be used. 
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Figure XIII-8. 


Form For Recorpinc INVENTORY 


Unit Amount 


Quantity on Hand 


paper (Green) 
#5 pencils 

(Merigold) 
#5 pen holders 


Figure ХШ-9, 


paper 9:00 
IW. Н. Fox, Principal 
O.K.'d by 
To be filled out in duplicate and returned 

to office on first Friday of month, 


Does the inventory record indicate supply 
available? 


5. The supplies requisitioned are set 
aside, with the date and time for deliv- 
ery clearly indicated on the packages. 

6. The first thing in the morning, the 
secretary, clerk, or student messenger 


Section 19 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The school library, whether it be lo- 
cated in an elementary or a secondary 
school, provides certain basic services 
designed to (1) provide materials for 


COMBINATION REQUISITION FORM AND QUANTITY DELIVERY RECORD 


[Teacher's Name Mary Jones Room # 12 
School Year 1961-62 Semester Ist 
Item Needed Date/Time Quantity Reason 
9 x 12 Manila Sept. 29 1 ream Art project 


Amount 
Delivered 


Quantity 


Needed Balan 


Harriet Adams, Secretary} 
Delivered by 
9/29—8:50 

Date Delivere 


delivers the supply to the teacher and 
reports the delivery to the office. 

7. The inventory card is then 
changed to reflect the new conditions 
of availability. 


the use of pupils and teachers, (2) a 
velop and promote reading ie 
(3) encourage research and study ч 
many sources, (4) teach the use 
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books and of libraries, and (5) pro- 
vide recreational and leisure-time read- 
ing. The secondary school library can, 
in addition, provide opportunities for 
vocational guidance by offering infor- 
mation and materials on vocations to 
students. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the benefits of the cen- 
trally located school library versus the 
classroom library that is often favored 
in the elementary school. The classroom 
library offers more immediate access 
to reading materials, particularly for 
younger children, but it necessitates 
either duplication of materials or a 
closely supervised circulation procedure 
that periodically provides for changing 
the books available within each class- 
room. 

The classroom contains a set of refer- 
ence books and supplementary ma- 
terials that are readily available to the 
students. However, a central library 
provides features that enable a child to 
become familiar with library proced- 
ures, The card catalog, references to 
periodicals, and other resources that 
could not be duplicated in each class- 
room are valuable assets of a centrally 
located school library, whether elemen- 
tary or secondary. 

The most effective program may well 
provide a combination of both the class- 
room and the building library, with 
Sufficient books contained within the 
classroom to provide students with an 
Opportunity to use reference sources 
Without going to a central library. The 
classroom library may then provide rec- 
reational reading materials within easy 
Teach of the youngsters when they have 
the time to look at them and read them. 
Such a pattern entices children to good 
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reading and encourages them to con- 
sult the central library for additional 
materials that cannot be furnished in 
the classroom itself. 


Functions of the School Library 


The school library serves three major 
classes of patrons: (1) the children of 
the school, (2) the teachers, and (3) 
the public itself. 

In serving the children of the school, 
the library program should be designed 
to stimulate reading for pleasure and 
for study by having available materials 
that are suited to the reading abilities, 
interests, and age levels of the students 
who will visit the library. The library 
should have an atmosphere that will 
stimulate pupils so that they may find 
not only enjoyment but also satisfac- 
tion from their experiences in the li- 
brary. In addition, the library should 
be able to encourage the development 
of interests and satisfactory personal ad- 
justments. The library also serves to 
help students become skillful in the use 
of libraries and the materials they offer. 

In working with the teachers of the 
school, the library program should be 
able to help teachers as they select ma- 
terials not only for their pupils but also 
professional materials for themselves to 
aid in their teaching, The library per- 
sonnel should be active participants in 
the professional growth of the staff and 
in school or district curriculum develop- 
ment. 

In some communities, the school li- 
brary serves the public as well as the 
school population. Under such circum- 
stances, the library will provide ma- 
terials suitable to the adult and pre- 
school population of the community, in 
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addition to its other services to the 
school. 


Library Personnel 


The staff that mans the library should 
be headed by a fully trained librarian. 
The librarian, in his role of responsi- 
bility for the library program, needs in- 
sight into the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary or secondary school he serves 
and knowledge of the methods used 
within that school. In addition, it is im- 
portant that he be conversant with chil- 
dren’s literature appropriate to the 
grades and age-levels that the library 
serves, An understanding of the chil- 
dren he serves and experience in deal- 
ing with youngsters under circum- 
stances other than those in the library 
will be helpful as he attempts to guide 
these young people in using the library 
correctly. 

Student assistants may be helpful to 
the librarian; the experience of working 
in the library is valuable to them, Stu. 
dent assistants generally can be used to 
greatest advantage at the circulation 
desk, where they can more readily be 
trained for their duties, but, of course, 
other clerical duties may also be as- 
signed to them, 


Variations in Organization 


There are many variations in the or- 
ganization of library services within 
school districts. In smaller districts, 
classroom libraries may be the only 
expedient, because the size of the 
school and its budgetary limitations 
does not allow a full-time librarian 
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on the staff. However, even in g 
cases, a school library can be op 
by teachers with the help of parents, 

In other school districts, each 
within a building is self-sufficient 
dering and receiving its own bool 
processing them. When such a 
dure is followed, it is helpful to 
ize a committee of the libr. 
meet periodically. At these m 
orders, circulation, and other 
dures are discussed to coo i 
library services throughout the di 
trict. y 

In larger school districts, the libra 
can be centralized under one s 
visor, who is responsible for servi 
the libraries in the district. The pro 
sional library for the district may a 
be located in the central library se 
ice area, as well as curriculum 
rials that are needed on a district 
basis for curriculum. committees 
supervisors. The central service 
also may consolidate orders for 
libraries of the district, receive b 
and process them, charging them 
library of the school that ordered 
When such a procedure is followed 
processing of books is eliminated 
the several different schools, allo 
the librarians within those schools 
time to perform the other vital 
tions of the school library. 


Books for the Library 


The selection of books for the 50100 
library, particularly in its initial s 
should be made with care. It is impo! 
tant that a proper balance of mate 
be maintained in order to meet # 
needs of students, teachers, or pà Е 
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who will use the library. Some of the 
categories that might be considered in 
selecting the books for the library are 
as follows: 

1. Library tools, such as guides to 
classifying, cataloging, and filing. 

2. Books for various levels of stu- 
dents, including the retarded reader 
and the gifted child. 

8. Pleasure reading books, which 
probably will be mostly fiction but 
which would include other materials for 
recreational reading. 

4. Reference books, such as encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and atlases. 

5. Representative literature, which 
may be anthologies representing world 
literature selections. 

6. Books for information on topics in 
which the children, teachers or parents 
will be concerned and interested. 

7. Professional materials for use of 
teachers, such as teaching aids, curricu- 
lum guides, methods books, and re- 
source books pertaining to the subjects 
that are a part of the curriculum. 

8. Periodicals for children, teachers, 
and parents, for recreational and infor- 
mational reading. 

The selection of many materials will 
be based on the age-level of the stu- 
dents, It is important that libraries pro- 
vide materials suitable for the reading 
level of all its users. The elementary- 
School library will contain some mate- 
tials that will be found in a secondary- 
School library; many of its patrons will 
find such materials within their ability 
level. The secondary-school library, on 
the other hand, will have some mate- 
rials that might be found in an elemen- 
tary-school library; some of its patrons 
will be reading on a level ordinarily 
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considered to be below high-school 
reading level. 


Physical Aspects of the Library 


The library should be accessible to 
all its users. Whether it is located on a 
first floor or a second floor depends on 
the basic design of the school itself. If 
it is to be used by the public, it should 
be situated so that it is readily available 
from the outside without going through 
the entire school building. When the 
public uses it, the library should also be 
situated so that it can be open in the 
evening without its visitors having ac- 
cess to the remainder of the school 
building. 

The library is best located in a quiet 
area of the building, preferably away 
from such noisy areas as the gymnasium 
or the auditorium. Outside play areas or 
athletic fields should not be located near 
the school library if it can be avoided. 
Since natural light is undependable, ar- 
tificial light is used to such an extent 
that the exposure of the library win- 
dows becomes relatively unimportant in 
comparison to other considerations. 

The size of the library will depend on 
the number of patrons it is designed to 
serve. If it also serves the public, it is 
important that this be considered in 
planning space. Since the library is 
often used for instruction in the use of 
libraries, it is important that sufficient 
space be provided so that teachers may 
take their youngsters to the library for 
such instruction without interfering 
with other people who might be using 
the library at the same time. 

Adequate storage facilities are im- 
perative for the well-planned library, as 
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is a workroom where books may be pro- 
cessed and made ready for circulation. 
A reading room is highly desirable. A 
conference room will provide space for 
curriculum committees of teachers or 
for students who are engaged in a 
group project and need to meet to dis- 
cuss the materials they are gathering. 
In a small school, the workroom and the 
storage space might well be combined, 
and, quite possibly, the conference 
room could be eliminated, 

A general estimate of space require- 
ments can be based on the enrollment 
of the school. A school with an enroll- 
ment of 500 or less should seat at least 
15 per cent of its pupils in the reading 
area; in schools of 1,000 or more, the 
proportion should not fall below 10 per 
cent if at all possible. 

With increasing school enrollments, 
it is fortunate when the library is placed 
within the school in such a position that 
it can be expanded easily. Since many 
schools are converted to accommodate 
more students than they were originally 
planned to house, the school library can 


Section 20 
SCIENCE LABORATORY 


Science laboratories require a certain 
amount of equipment so that students 
are able to apply what they have 
learned and conduct experimentation. 
The specific equipment necessary for an 
efficient laboratory for physics, chemis- 
try, biology, earth Science, and general 
Science is often listed in textbooks deal- 
ing with the subject area or in the 
teacher's guides that accompany many 
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become too small for the bulging build- 
ing unless it also is enlarged. If there is 
a classroom next to the library, this can 
be done without difficulty. 


School Library Is a Center 
for Learning 


The well-organized and efficiently 
operated school library, augmenting and 
expanding the facilities of the class 
room, offers students in an elementary 
or secondary school a center for learn- 
ing. It is here that they come for mate- 
rials to continue their studies and for 
fiction and nonfiction that will widen 
their interests and broaden their whole 
background of learning. 


For related information, see: 


Development Reading 
Dewey Decimal System 
Individualized Reading 
Language Arts 
Professional Libraries 


EQUIPMENT 


textbooks. However, the following 
pieces of equipment may be consider 
major requirements for developing ap- 
propriate laboratories. 


Master Check List of 
Science Facilities 1 


dio 
Antennae—plug-ins to the master 7% 
and television antennae. 
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Biology—aquarium, terarium, micro- 
scopes. 

Book shelves. 

Bulletin board. 

Cases: Chemical storage. 

Chart case. 

Display or exhibit, dust- or vermin- 
proof, 

Glass tubing. 

Microscope. 

Laboratory manual, notebook, or 
workbook. 

Pamphlet. 

Storage—compartmentalized drawers. 

Shelves. 

Tote drawers or trays. 

Wall cases (some lockable). 

Wardrobe. 

Chairs—student, teacher, utility. 

Chalkboard—sliding unit. 

Chalkboard—one unit separate from 
sliding. 

Chart or map rail. 

Check or cut-off valves for gas and 
water. 

Chemistry—supply and preparation 
tables, 

Clock, 

Conduits—speaker cable for audio-vis- 
ual equipment, P.A. or radio and 
television cable. 

Control valves or switches for gas, 
water, electricity. 

Counters—wall. 

Darkening facilities—pull drapes, vene- 
tian blinds, ete. 

Darkroom—light traps at entrances, etc. 

Demonstration table with services. 

Desk—teacher. 

Disposal crocks. 

Doors—one Dutch type for equipment 
distribution ( where required). 

Electric control panel. 

Electrie current—A.C. and D.C. with 
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polarized outlets—master switches 
for student stations. 

Electric outlets—as defined by type of 
lab equipment; front and rear of room 
for audio-visual material, in room and 
hall display cases, near project tables; 
extras in preparation room, store- 
rooms, darkrooms, and teacher's of- 
fice. 

Filing cabinets—two. 

Filmstrip or slide-film cabinet, 

Fire extinguishers. 

First-aid kit. 

Fume hood or controlled ventilation. 

General Science—animal cages, soil 
bins. 

Greenhouse — temperature, humidity, 
ventilation control. 

Laboratory truck on casters, 

Magazine rack. 

Museum—adjustable shelving, tack- 
board in the back and sides of case. 

Paper towel dispensers. 

Peg board. 

Plumbing—accessible traps and waste 
lines. 

Preparation room—tool boards, chemi- 
cal-resistant sink. 

Preparation table. 

Projection screen—pull-down, 

Projection stand or utility table. 

Reagent shelf (where required). 

Sinks—( chemical resistance) classroom, 
laboratory, preparation rooms, and 
dark room. 

Soap dispensers. 

Speakers—P.A. and for projection 
equipment. 

Stools—laboratory type, several. 

Storage—bottles, models, permanent 
equipment. 

Tables: Balance. 
Demonstration—permanent, 

ble. 


porta- 
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Germinating or growing. 
Project or display. 
Student. 
Utility. 
Tackboard. 
Tool board. 
Tote trays. 
Service islands—water, gas, electricity. 


Section 21 
TEACHING MACHINES 


Teaching machines first appeared about 
30 years ago, but it is only recently that 
they have become recognized as 
worthy of careful study. Machines for 
instruction have been used both as a 
method of teaching or as an aid to 
teaching, but evidence as to the most 
efficient method for using them is yet 
to be submitted, and educators are 
not yet fully satisfied as to their merit 
and their place in the classroom. Con- 
siderable experimentation in the use of 
teaching machines is under way 
throughout the United States at the 
present time. Conclusions as to the 
value and place of machines in the in- 
structional program may well deserve 
the attention of all educators. 

The cost of teaching machines 
ranges from a low of approximately 30 
dollars per machine to a high of ap- 
proximately 5,000 dollars. After the ini- 
tial investment for the machine, how- 
ever, the programs used in the machine 
may be provided for about five to ten 
dollars per student per semester. 

Many instructional programs for use 
on teaching machines have already 
been developed. These programs have 
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Wall counters. 
Water—hot and cold. 
Work bench. 


Note to Section 20 


1Paul De H. Hurd, Science Facilities for 
the Modern High School (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1954). 


generally been pretested by using them 
with pupils, so that difficulties are kept 
to a minimum, Among such programs 
are those for Russian, Spanish, French, 
logic, arithmetic, spelling, physics, mu- 
sic, and religion. 


Types of Teaching Machines 


There are variations in the way dif- 
ferent teaching machines are used, but, 
they have certain elements in союш 
The presence of the teacher is still in- 
escapable, and there seems little reason 
to believe that teaching machines will 
replace teachers, or that they are m- 
tended to do so. The use of such ma- 
chines may provide welcome help i 
the harassed teacher, nonetheless, an 
may serve to lighten some of the rou- 
tine work that many teachers find it 
necessary to do. И 

One type of machine allows the puP 
to see the exercise or lesson ш 
which he is working. After he has 1e? 
the lesson, he turns a handle, M. 
rolls the lesson forward on a level table- 
like surface. A small area is then с 
posed, on which he can write answe 
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to the questions he can see on the pro- 
gram. With another twist of the knob, 
the child’s written answer slides under 
a transparent surface and the printed 
answer is exposed to his view. He is 
able to check whether he has correctly 
answered the question, but the trans- 
parent surface that now covers his 
answer prevents his erasing or chang- 
ing it. 

Another procedure is contained in 
a three-ring, loose-leaf notebook. This 
notebook contains several hundred 
pages of lesson material that makes up 
the program. The student moves a plas- 
tic slide as he works each problem, 
from the top to the bottom of the page. 
As he moves the plastic slide, the cor- 
rect answer is uncovered. If his an- 
swer is wrong, he reviews the problem, 
but he does not do the same problem 
again. When he misses several prob- 
lems in a row, he can call on his teacher 
for assistance, 

In each of these so-called machines, 
the pupil compiles his work as he pro- 
ceeds. In the roll-up type of machine, 
the paper folds into the machine itself 
and is removed at the close of the les- 
son. In the notebook type of machine- 
teaching, each page is removed and 
placed in a pocket at the back of the 
notebook as the page is completed. The 
teacher collects and checks the lessons 
periodically in both cases. 

Another type of machine is about the 
size of a typewriter, with two small 
windows in the top. In one of the win- 
dows appear the questions, which are 
Printed on a long roll of paper that 
Winds upward into the machine. The 
Student reads the question and writes 
his answers on the blank paper that 
shows. He then flicks a lever on the 
Side of the machine, revealing the 
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correct answer. The student's answer 
is covered with a plastic cover so it 
cannot be changed. 


Film Strip Viewers as 
Teaching Machines 


There are some educators who be- 
lieve that the ordinary film strip might 
well serve as a teaching machine if the 
proper programs were developed. By 
this method, a film strip would be in- 
serted in individual film-strip viewers, 
which pupils could have at their desks. 
The programed film strip would be ac- 
companied by some type of a workbook 
in which the pages might be organized 
in several sections. The pupil would 
work from the top of one page to the 
top of the next, on which he would find 
the answer to the question from the 
preceding page. He would proceed 
through the workbook in this manner, 
then return to the first page to consider 
the next portion of the page and pro- 
ceed through the workbook from page 
to page using this portion. He might 
continue through the workbook four 
or five times, depending upon how 
many portions each page provided for 
him. 

Different film strips would be pro- 
vided to instruct him in basic princi- 
ples and generalizations before he used 
the pertinent portion of the workbook 
to check his understanding. 


Advantages Claimed for 
Teaching Machines 


Some of the following advantages 
have been claimed for teaching ma- 
chines as a result of experimental use: 
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1. The student is able to work alone 
with a completely sustained activity. 

2. 'The machine almost requires that 
the student understand each point as it 
is presented or review it before pro- 
ceeding. 

3. The machine presents only one 
step at a time, so that the pupil pro- 
ceeds only as he is ready to do so. 

4. The machine helps the student to 
learn by its careful program and its 
well-structured questions. 

5. The machine's instantaneous re- 
sponse helps to hold the pupil’s in- 
terest. 


Using Teaching Machines 


Despite the advantages claimed for 
teaching machines, it appears that their 
major advantage is that they are valu- 
able teaching aids. They may well al- 
low a teacher relief from constant drill 
and permit the pupil to undertake pur- 
poseful drill independently. This allows 
the teacher to be free to work with 
other students in the important job of 
instruction. The machines also are ex- 
tremely helpful in arousing pupil in- 
terest, since pupils are able to proceed 


Section 22 
TEXTBOOKS 


Perhaps no other instructional material 
has influenced American education as 
much as has the textbook. It has been 
used to determine, to augment, and to 
supplement the curriculum. It is still 
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at their own rate of speed, checki 
themselves as they progress. 


Programs Under Way 


Although teaching machines are still 
too experimental to be completely ae 
cepted by educators, there are distrie 
and communities that are using ће 
for instructional purposes. Fifteen Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, high schools, for 
example, are reported to have taughi 
physics by machine during 1959. Roan 
Oke, Virginia, is also reported to b 
using such machines to teach 1,00 
students mathematics. In this program 
students have no homework, but spen 
their 55-minute period with the ma 
chines. Youngstown, Ohio, is studying 
the use of machines for arithmetic in 
struction in both elementary and junior: 
high-school arithmetic instruction. 

For additional information on 
somewhat recent interest in the us 
of teaching machines, Teaching Ma 
chines and Programmed Learning, / 
Source Book, by Arthur A. Lumsdairit 
and Robert Glaser (published by 
Department of Audio-Visual Instrue 
tion, National Education Association 
1960) will prove to be a valuable source 


used in these various ways, depending 
on the state or local conditions uncos 
which the school district operates. ^?! 
textbook is sometimes prescribe y 
the state, sometimes selected at UP. 
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discretion of the school board at the 
local level, and sometimes selected 
from a list of approved textbooks of- 
fered to local boards of education by 
the state. 


Using the Textbook 


Probably no textbook is intended to 
be totally self-sufficient. Modern text- 
books encourage the use of other 
sources of information, including com- 
munity resources. In fact, textbooks are 
designed in this manner so that they 
may be used by the teacher to fit his 
own particular teaching situation; he 
may select portions of the textbook to 
be used as needed, rather than teaching 
the course within the confinements of 
the textbook's organization. 

In the development of skills in such 
subjects as reading or mathematics, the 
teacher may be more inclined to follow 
the textbook from front to back. In 
subjects such as English or social stud- 
ies, however, the teacher may find it 
more valuable to select a portion of 
the book to use at a certain time. This 
portion of the book may be any particu- 
lar unit which fits the teacher's pur- 
poses at that time. 

Creative teachers have wisely used 
textbooks for generations to help them 
organize and develop major ideas, rela- 
tionships, and knowledge in the area 
under study. A resourceful textbook 
can be helpful to the inexperienced 
teacher, since it will provide a guide 
for him in his teaching. 


Curriculum Guides and Textbooks 


Most school districts provide teachers 
With curriculum guides that are devel- 
Oped by the staff. These guides usually 
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offer suggestions as to the effective use 
of the textbook in carrying out the pro- 
gram recommended in the guide. In 
some cases, textbooks will be used to 
supplement a basal textbook; in other 
cases, several textbooks will be used to 
develop a program that the staff or a 
committee of teachers has determined 
upon. 

It is not unusual in some courses, 
such as elementary-school health edu- 
cation, for several textbooks to be used 
within the classroom. A group of re- 
source units may be the basic guide 
to the teacher, and various textbooks 
are used as references by the pupils 
as they undertake the study of these 
various units. Sets of ten or eleven 
copies of different books are then used 
throughout the study. 

When textbooks are used in this 
manner, however, the district will need 
to be certain that the prescribed pro- 
gram is understood by the staff and 
that pertinent guide materials are avail- 
able to the teachers. In addition, of 
course, it will be vital that a sufficient 
number of textbooks are available with- 
out inconvenience to the teachers who 
will use them. 


Basal Textbooks 


Textbooks that are used as the core 
of a particular subject at a given grade 
level are referred to as basal textbooks. 
These books provide the vehicle by 
which the student attacks the problems 
related to the subject. The suggested 
or required activities specified within 
the textbook are often used as assign- 
ments for the students. It is not uncom- 
mon for a basal textbook series pre- 
pared by one publisher to be selected 
for an entire school district in a subject 
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such as reading, mathematics, science, 
and other courses that build from grade 
to grade on previous learning experi- 
ences, The use of a series of this nature 
assures continuity and coordination of 
the entire program through all the 
grades in which that series is used. 

When using a basal textbook series, 
the pupil is guided through a totally 
developed program, which has been 
prepared in such a manner that vital 
skills, knowledges, understandings, and 
attitudes are developed over an ex- 
tended period of time. For example, 
when a reading book of one reading 
series is used in one grade and another 
book from another series is used for 
instruction at the next level, the teacher 
will need to be certain that the skills 
of the different series provide contin- 
uous learning experiences for the child, 
This is also true in mathematics in the 
elementary school, since mathematics 
series sometimes present skills at dif- 
ferent levels and use different ap- 
proaches to the learning of mathema- 
tics. When a book is used that is dif- 
ferent from the series previously used 
by the child, the teacher will wish to 
critically consider whether continuity 
of learning is taking place. He will wish 
to provide for any gaps in the program 
and eliminate overlaps. 


Supplementary Textbooks 


Textbooks that are used in addition 
to a basal series of books are frequently 
referred to as supplementary. These 
books are used in whole or in part to 
augment, expand, or reinforce learning 
that is developed in the basal textbook. 
Supplementary textbooks are ordinarily 
of the same instructional level as the 
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basal textbook, but, of course, books 
that are suitable and are at a more ad- 
vanced level may provide challenges 
for the more able students. 

Supplementary textbooks may be 
used when youngsters are engaged in 
research. They provide an excellent ref- 
erence, and their organization helps 
pupils in the development of study 
skills. These books are also valuable 
when it is determined that the pupils 
need additional practice or learning 
experiences on a particular topic; the 
supplementary textbook can then be 
used to reteach. 


Co-basal Textbooks 


Educators use the term co-basal in 
different ways to mean different things. 
In some school districts, co-basal text- 
books are considered to be a second 
teaching or learning source. That is, 
the students may proceed through а 
ffth-grade book from one series and 
then proceed to a fifth-grade book of 
another series so that, in essence, they 
are using two textbooks, one after the 
other. When these students begin their 
sixth-grade work, they will use the 
sixth-grade book of one series, usually 
the same series used first in the fim 
grade, and then they will use the sixth- 
grade book of the other series. 

In other cases, co-basal is used to 
refer to the fact that two series © 
books are used within a grade, but 
not within the same class. For n: 
ample, a set of books from one P 
lisher may be used in two third-gr? б 
classrooms, and a series of books from 
another publisher may be used in other 
third-grade classes. When pupils 4® 
promoted, they continue to study ?? 
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the same series of books which they 
used previously in order to assure con- 
tinuity of the learning process. 

In still other cases, co-basal is used 
to refer to a second series of books, 
which is used only for students who 
appear to need additional experiences 
at a particular instructional level. For 
example, in a seventh-grade mathema- 
tics program, a textbook of another 
series may be on hand for purposes of 
reteaching topics that are not ade- 
quately mastered when presented from 
the basal series. In this way, some chil- 
dren use a co-basal text at one time; 
others may use it at another time; and, 
of course, students who do not require 
additional learning experiences may 
not use the co-basal at all. 


Teacher’s Editions and Guides 


Nearly all textbooks available today 
are accompanied by teacher’s editions 
or teacher’s guides. Although these 
guides were once predominantly furn- 
ished for elementary textbooks, they are 
becomingly increasingly prominent and 
popular with secondary-school text- 
books as well. These publications are 
Prepared in order to offer practical sug- 
gestions to the teacher, to provide spe- 
cific techniques for use in developing 
the program presented in the textbook, 
and to extend and enrich the learning 
experiences that are offered to the stu- 
dent, 

Teacher's materials that are provided 
With textbooks usually offer many sug- 
gestions for procedures and activities 
that the pupils may undertake in the 
Course of studying the textbook. Or- 
dinarily, this guide material is volumin- 
Sus, and the teacher selects appropriate 
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activities for use with his class. If the 
teacher attempts to undertake all of the 
suggestions contained in the most ef- 
fective guides, he will usually find 
there is insufficient time for him to 
teach the various topics required dur- 
ing the school year. Publishers provide 
this abundance of suggested material 
so that there is a greater possibility of 
some of it being useful in almost any 
teaching situation, but not all of it 
would be applicable in all teaching sit- 
uations. 

Guides also contain helpful sugges- 
tions about audio-visual instructional 
materials, community resources, pro- 
jects, readings, and other valuable aids 
to the instructional program. These, 
too, are usually provided in generous 
quantities, and the teacher will be un- 
able to make use of all of the materials. 
The effective teacher will need to care- 
fully select from suggested materials. 
Naturally, availability of materials may 
well also have a bearing on his selec- 
tion. 

Teachers guides are designed as 
guides only. They are not intended to 
put words into the teacher's mouth, 
even though they may suggest some 
things the teacher might say. These 
suggestions are only intended as means 
of helping teachers come to a method 
of their own for presenting material. 

Guide materials usually contain the 
latest research, techniques, and meth- 
ods for teaching. As a result, many ad- 
ministrators require that their teachers 
follow guide materials carefully in or- 
der that the best possible learning ex- 
periences are offered to the pupils. The 
veteran staff member will probably rely 
upon the guide less than will the in- 
experienced teacher. However, veteran 
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staff members will want to be certain 
that they are familiar with the guide so 
that they are developing the generaliza- 
tions, knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that the authors intended to be devel- 
oped with the use of the textbook, 


Evaluation of Textbooks 


Teachers will wish to evaluate text- 
books they are using at periodic inter- 
vals so that the best available books 
are used in their classrooms. The aver- 
age school often considers that a text- 
book should be used for a period of 
three to five years, but with the con- 
stantly changing curriculum in various 
subjects, textbooks are frequently re- 
vised in order to provide current ma- 
terials for use in the instructional pro- 
gram. Generally, the latest edition of 
a textbook should be used, unless it is 
necessary to purchase a few copies of 
an earlier edition to complete a set for 


Section 23 
WORKBOOKS 


Workbooks are used in many subjects 
throughout the school program in both 
the elementary and secondary school. 
Workbooks can be used for basal in- 
struction, reinforcement of instruction, 
supplementary instruction, and enrich- 
ment. However, they should be used 
with discretion to fulfill a particular 
need for either individual or group 
learning. The promiscuous use of work- 
books is contrary to their design and 


a classroom. Otherwise, new 
should be ordered by the district 
orders are made up. 
Administrators will wish to с 
the latest edition of a textbool 
previous editions. In some c: 
sions are relatively minor, and 
edition may be used in the same © 
room with the previous edition 
creating undue confusion. In 
cases, revisions are extensive, 
ous problems can be created if 
ferent editions are used with a 
room. a 
Evaluation of textbooks should 
clude the latest editions. In some cà 
it will be neither desirable nor né 
sary to adopt a new textbook, | 
the latest edition of the one in 
be perfectly acceptable and ma 
clude the replacement of usable boo 


For related information, see: 


Textbook Selection 


may be disadvantageous to the le 
ing process. 


Basal Instruction 


Workbooks intended for 
struction may be used in differen! 
depending upon how they are de 
Workbooks, or soft-bound tex 
that provide basal instruction 1n 
ing are not uncommon; in fact, 1 
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school districts use them instead of 
hard-covered textbooks. The advantage 
of this type of workbook is that it al- 
lows the child to work directly on the 
page. 

Spelling workbooks, for example, of- 
ten provide examples of handwriting, 
so that if the child works directly on 
the page the handwriting exercises can 
be compared readily with his own. Al- 
though it is not common, reading in- 
struction may also be provided from 
the workbook, rather than from the 
reading book itself. When such a pro- 
cedure is used, the phonetic and struc- 
tual analysis skills, as well as the devel- 
opment of other skills, are presented in 
the workbook. The reading textbook 
can then be used for application of the 
learning already developed. 

Workbooks for subjects in the high 
school may be used for basal instruc- 
tion. The value of the material varies, 
of course, as it does in hard-bound 
textbooks. Generally, teachers prefer 
to use a textbook for basal instruction 
rather than a workbook. For review 
purposes, workbooks have been used 
to great advantage. 


Reinforcement of Instruction 


Perhaps the most common use of 
workbooks is their use to help reinforce 
the lesson after it is presented. For 
example, many textbooks have accom- 
panying workbooks that are extensions 
9f the material developed in the text- 
book. Nearly all textbooks provide ex- 
ercises, activities, and drill material, 
either at the end of chapters, at the end 
of units, or interspersed throughout the 
material at periodic intervals. Although 
this practice material is extremely help- 
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ful, it is often difficult for publishers to 
allow sufficient space to provide for 
enough material to satisfy pupils and 
teachers. The workbook can provide 
such materials. It is often designed so 
that it accompanies the textbook page 
by page, section by section, chapter by 
chapter, or unit by unit. In this way, the 
pupil may study the textbook and pro- 
ceed directly to the material in the 
workbook that offers him an oppor- 
tunity to apply what he has learned. 

By discriminately using workbooks, 
teachers will find them a valuable aid 
to instruction. In the elementary school, 
they are useful in providing reinforce- 
ment material that can be done inde- 
pendently by groups of children as the 
teacher works with other groups. In 
the secondary school, they allow the 
pupil to accept responsibility for in- 
dividual study, with the workbook act- 
ing as a means by which he can eval- 
uate how effectively he has mastered 
the material. 

Teachers who use workbooks for the 
purpose of reinforcing instruction will 
want to be selective about their assign- 
ment of work in them. There is a tend- 
ency to feel that each page of the work- 
book should be filled in, so it is fully 
used. It is not always desirable or nec- 
essary for each child to use every page. 
If he has mastered the material suffi- 
ciently, there is little point in his doing 
more of the same. In fact, he might bet- 
ter be doing more advanced or chal- 
lenging work. However, the student 
who has not fully mastered the material 
will be aided by additional practice 
in the workbook. This may be assigned 
as the result of the teacher's diagnosis 
of pupil's needs. 

Many teachers prefer workbooks that 
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have perforated pages so that they can 
use separate pages as needed. When 
a pupil is able to remove a page from 
the workbook, he may take it home 
with him so his parents can note his 
progress. Because of the paper cover 
on such workbooks, teachers are often 
reluctant to subject them to the hard- 
ships of transportation and bad weather 
as they are carried back and forth from 
school, but the single page which need 
not be returned may accomplish the 
same purpose, 

If a pupil has used an entire work- 
book, it may be used for review pur- 
poses. It will serve much the same pur- 
pose as a pupil-kept notebook without 
laborious and often pointless copying. 


Supplementary Instruction 


Workbooks serve to supplement 
basal instruction. In many cases, they 
provide exercises that do not parallel 
the textbook. Workbooks that were not 
designed to accompany the textbook 
may also be used for this purpose. For 
example, in the primary grades, it may 
be desirable to use a workbook for 
teaching certain skills in reading. This 
workbook may be quite separate from 
the basal program. Although it may well 
be related to skills being taught, it may 
present them in a different manner or 
offer opportunities for pupils to apply 
what they have learned in a completely 
new situation that will broaden or build 
new skills and concepts. 


Corrective Instruction 


Workbooks may also be used to help 
the child who has fallen behind in his 
work. In both elementary and second- 
ary schools, a pupil may be guided in 
the use of workbooks in mathematics, 
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science, the language arts, and other 
subject-matter fields to allow him to 
master work that he has apparently not 
been able to absorb. The pupil may 
continue with his class or his group as 
instruction progresses, but he will meet 
with his teacher or with other pupils 
with the same need to receive instruc- 
tion from a workbook designed to cor- 
rect whatever his difficulty may be. 


Enrichment Instruction 


It is often difficult for the teacher to 
find the time sufficiently to challenge 
students who have mastered the basic 
material before the rest of the class. 
Workbooks provide opportunities for 
enriching the instructional program for 
these pupils. It is to be expected that 
all pupils will not be using workbooks 
at all times, but they will provide op- 
portunities for youngsters to work with 
a certain degree of independence, gain- 
ing help from the material presented in 
the workbook as they proceed to ex 
pand their basic understandings. 

For enrichment purposes, workbooks 
of a more advanced level may be avail- 
able for the pupil's use. These work- 
books can be used by different pupils as 
they are ready for them. The pages can 
be removed and issued separately, 0 
different pupils can work in the same 
workbook as they are ready for dif- 
ferent pages. One of the advantages t? 
this procedure is that it frees te 
teacher of time-consuming expla 
tion and development of enrichmen 
suggestions of his own. 


Using Workbooks 


0 

The textbook-workbook approach t 

instruction will usually leave N 
be desired in most classrooms. 
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the teacher simply has the pupils read 
the textbook and complete correspond- 
ing pages in the workbook, which are 
then corrected, the teacher is not pro- 
viding stimulating instruction and 
learning often becomes automatic and 
dull to both the teacher and the pupils. 
The best use of workbooks is prob- 
ably when they are used for an individ- 
ual child or group of children to fulfill 
a definite purpose. 

In certain subjects, it may be desir- 
able for one group of children to use 
workbooks that accompany the text- 
books; it may be undesirable for other 
groups in the same class to use them. 
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These groups might be provided with 
more advanced workbooks if they are 
available, or they might find more profit 
from additional research or work in 
another subject during the time the 
first group is using its workbook. 

Workbooks, like other teaching mate- 
rial, are good instructional aids when 
they are properly used. When they are 
used simply to keep a student busy, it 
is possible that they are a waste of the 
pupils time and the money spent for 
them. However, when their purpose is 
clearly understood and they are used for 
that purpose, workbooks can be an aid 
to students and teachers alike. 
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Student Activities 


. Assembly Programs 
. Athletics 
. Banking Programs ... 
Воо аг ......... 
. Camping Programs .. 
. Class Parties 
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. Financing Student Activities 
10. Holiday Celebrations ..... 
ll. Recreation Program ... 
12. Safety Patrol ......... 
13. School Elections 
14. School Store ......... 
15. Student Government ... 


16. Student Publications ............... 


Section 1 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 


The purposes of school assembly pro- 
grams are fourfold: First, to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to display their 
talents in front of an audience. Second, 
to bring to the school cultural, recrea- 
tional, and educational programs that 


. Club and Activity Programs MUT 
. Dramatics in the School ............ 


are not necessarily adaptable to the 
classroom but are of interest to large 
groups. Third, to provide teachers and 
administrators an opportunity to discuss 
with large groups of students any prob- 
lem or procedure that will affect the 
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total group or a large segment of the 
group. Fourth, to improve or develop 
school spirit and strengthen school 
morale. 


Preparation for the Assembly Program 


Proper initial preparation for the as- 
sembly program is vital to the success 
of the program. This preparation should 
include: 

1. Pre-planning—with students and 
faculty, to determine interest in the pro- 
gram and need for the program. The 
following check list is an excellent 
guide for pre-planning: 

à. Does the program meet specific 
group needs? 

b. Is the auditorium or assembly 
room adaptable to the pro- 
gram? 

c. Is the individual or group pre- 
senting the program qualified 
to present the program so as to 
insure its success? 

d. Is a person or a group of peo- 
ple to be responsible for the 
program? If so, are they in- 
formed of this responsibility? 

€. Has a date for presentation 

been selected that will not in- 
terfere with other planned 
school activities? 

. Is this program a duplicate of 
any other program already of- 
fered to the students during the 
year in other ways? 

2. Organization—should follow the 
pre-planning session(s). There are a 
number of fundamental steps involved 
in organization that are, in general, the 
responsibility of the group or individual 
in charge of the program. If organiza- 
tional procedures are carefully fol- 
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lowed, the factors that usually lead to 

confusion or limit the success of the 

program will be avoided. These pro- 
cedures may be itemized as follows: 

a. Determine equipment, supplies 

or apparatus necessary for the 

program, and check on their 
availability. 

. Inform the custodian of his re- 
sponsibility before, during, and 
after the program. 

c. Be sure seating arrangements 
and other procedural matters 
are understood by students and 
faculty and are in written form, 
posted in each classroom or 
homeroom. 

d. Be sure the administration has 
given its approval for the pro- 
gram and the date and will co- 
operate fully in the arrange- 
ments. 

e. Send a letter to the group or 
individual presenting the pro- 
gram to confirm the date, type 
of equipment they need, and 
of the time of the program. 

. Brief teachers about the pro- 
gram and their responsibilities 
for student control and other 
necessary assistance. 

g. Be aware that the time of day a 
program is to be held may af- 
fect the type of equipment 
needed. For example, shades 
may be necessary to darken the 
room if a movie is to be shown 
during the day. This should be 
a careful consideration of the 
person(s) in charge. 

3. The day of the program—a care 
ful review of the pre-planning and or- 
ganization is necessary so provisions 
may be made for loose ends. The fol- 


ig 
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lowing items outline areas of concern 

on the day of the program. 

a. A custodian should have the 
area in readiness for the pro- 
gram. 

b. The platform or stage should 

be set up for the program; e.g., 
the speaker’s rostrum must be 
in place if a speaker is to be 
the guest, the motion picture 
camera must be set up if a 
movie is to be viewed. 

. The daily program schedule for 
students, established for assem- 
bly days, should be made clear 
to students and teachers. This 
is of particular importance in 
the junior and senior high 
school. 

A host or hostess should be as- 

signed to greet guests. 

. The procedure for entering the 
assembly room should be clear 
to both students and staff. 

f. The dismissal procedure should 
be understood by all concerned. 

4. After-the-program — procedures— 
can be extremely important to the suc- 
cess of future programs as well as to 
the program just concluded. The per- 
son in charge of the assembly program 
should: 

a. Send a thank-you letter to the 
guest or guests involved in the 


о 


Р. 


о 


program. 
b. Organize an evaluation com- 
mittee of students and/or 


faculty to review the past pro- 
gram for content, whether it 
met the established objectives, 
and the direction that future 
programs should take. Varying 
the members of the assembly 
planning and evaluation com- 
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mittee will allow many students 
and faculty members to suggest 
procedures for the improve- 
ment of the assembly. 


Types of Assembly Programs 


The responsibility of program selec- 
tion as to type and student interest, is 
a difficult task. In general, assembly 
programs can be divided into four dis- 
tinct categories, each with its place in 
the total, over-all program. 

The first and, to many educators, the 
most significant type of program relat- 
ing to direct education of the individ- 
ual, is the program that involves only 
student participation, usually with 
adult guidance and/or direction. Ex- 
amples of this type of program are the 
band, choral groups, the dramatic or- 
ganization, and the like. 

A second type of program is the 
guest speaker. This is sometimes ac- 
companied by a demonstration, and it 
may include participation by a large 
number of people. Often large groups 
such as community theater personnel, 
touring college choirs, or students from 
neighboring schools on exchange pro- 
grams are available for this category 
of program. It is not an uncommon 
practice to pay a small gratuity to the 
individual or group presenting this type 
of program. 

The third type is the professional as- 
sembly, usually booked through a pro- 
fessional booking agency. This is always 
a program for which the school pays a 
predetermined fee. This type of pro- 
gram brings top performers in various 
fields of drama, art, sports, and educa- 
tion to the schools. 

The fourth type of program is the 
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use of in-school adults, such as the 
school principal, a teacher who has 
traveled extensively, personnel em- 
ployed on a district basis, or other 
adults who can contribute to the educa- 
tion of the young people. 

A balanced year’s program, using all 
four categories on a regularly sched- 
uled basis, is essential if the assembly 
program is to be a vital part of the edu- 
cational process of youth. Overem- 
phasis on any one category may lead 
to weakening of the assembly program 
as a vital force in the total school pro- 


Music of Other Lands 

Famous Poems Set to Music 
History of Musical Instruments 
Interesting Myths 

Characters from Literature 
Travel Talks about France 
Singing Competition 

Trial of Poor English and Slang 
The Art Club in Session 

The Pioneer Mother 
Contributions of the Negro 
Chemistry in the Home 

Your School Lunch 

Clean-up Day 

Fire Prevention 

Junior Red Cross 


Of course, special days lend them- 
selves to the development of interesting 


Columbus Day 

Hallowen 

Veterans' Day 

National Education Week 
Flag Day 

Parents’ Day 

Memorial Day 

Teacher Recognition Day 


There are also many miscellaneous 
programs too numerous to identify 
here. However, some of the most im- 
portant ones are original poems, play- 
lets, music, films, slides, charts, cur- 
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gram. It is also possible to use any 
combination of the four categories to 
provide a single outstanding program. 


Subjects Suitable for Assembly 
Programs 


There are any number of subjects 
for school assembly programs. Mc- 
Kown's list! is one of the most com- 
prehensive. His complete list is not 
given here, but the following items re- 
flect topics that can be done easily in 
the school assembly: 


Wild Flowers of the Neighborhood 
Authors' Birthdays 

Democracy in Pictures 

Current World Events 

Stories of Pre-Historic Animals 
Where Did the Stars Come From? 
Booster and Pep Meetings 
Installation of Officers 

School Awards and Honors 

What the Homeroom Is and Isn't 
Gym Class, Ancient and Modern 
Campaigns; e.g., Better English 
Conquering Colds 

Industrial Progress 

Fun on the Farm 

Driving Your Car 


assembly programs. The most popular 
days appear to be: 


Lincoln's Birthday 
Valentine's Day 
Washington's Birthday 
Christmas 

Easter 

Arbor Day 

State Day 
Thanksgiving 


ricular exploration, motion pictures, 
teachers' travels and visits, community 
helpers, national dances and others. 
The school assembly can be one of 
the most important vehicles of public 
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relations, a morale strengthener, and an 
opportunity for students and faculty to 
participate in an enjoyable educational 
experience together. However, the 
programs must be well done, highly or- 
ganized, and well prepared or they will 
contribute little to the educational life 
of the child. 

Assembly programs must be made 
vital, functioning vehicles for justifiable 
educational objectives through plan- 


ning, organization, production, and 
Section 2 
ATHLETICS 


The athletic program of the school may 
be classified according to the type of 
activity, the students who participate, 
and the time when the activity is usu- 
ally scheduled. There are three common 
classifications of athletics; interscholas- 
tics, intramurals, and extramurals. 


Interscholastic Program 


The interscholastic program is that 
mM the physical-education program 
a hich àn organized athletic team of 
di institution participates in a sports 

test with a team from a similar in- 
stitution, 

Organization. The interscholastic pro- 
om is usually one aspect of the boys’ 
en program. Some 
n ii S have girls’ teams participating 
cim в type of program, but most physi- 

ucators agree that the girls’ pro- 
Sram should be of the intramural or 
extramural type. 
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follow-up. If all steps are followed, the 
assembly will serve the children, the 
staff, and the community well. 


Note to Section 1 


, 1 Напу С. McKown, Extra-Curricular Ас- 
tivities (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, 1952). Used with permission. ; 


For related information, see: 


Dramatics in the School 


In organizing for the interscholastic 
program, coaches must be secured to 
instruct the participants in the rules 
and procedures of the game. It is rec- 
ommended that these coaches be mem- 
bers of the physical-education staff of 
the school district. However, properly 
trained classroom teachers, under the 
supervision and control of the physical- 
education department, are used in many 
districts, thereby freeing physical-edu- 
cation personnel for the extremely im- 
portant intramural program of the 
school district. It would be most un- 
usual should any person other than a 
professional educator employed by the 
school district be appointed to coach a 
school-sponsored athletic team, regard- 


less of the qualifications of the individ- 


ual. 

The question of extra pay for athletic 
team coaching is one of the difficult 
ms faced by many school dis- 


roble 
pd In some school districts, coaching 
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an athletic team is considered to be a 
teaching assignment, and allowances are 
made in the teacher’s daily program for 
time not occupied by classroom respon- 
sibilities. If the athletic program is to be 
supported by the local school districts 
because of the educational gains on the 
part of the participants, then it would 
appear that coaching should be treated 
as a teaching assignment. 

If a school district supports an inter- 
scholastic program, all students, regard- 
less of ability, should be able to partici- 
pate, Sufficient supplies and equipment 
should be provided, and qualified 
coaches should be employed to teach 
the participants the skills. Obviously, 
the program will fail if students work 
all week in practice and then sit on the 
bench as substitutes the day of the 
game because they lack the skills of 
others who are more gifted. Leagues 
developed on ability levels among the 
schools—with varsity teams, junior 
varsity teams, “B” teams, 125 lb. teams, 
etc.—allow all students to receive the 
benefit of interschool participation. 
There is little justification for athletic 
programs in which a handful of students 
with outstanding skills completely 
monopolize the physical-education bud- 
Eet, or personnel resources, thereby 
limiting the opportunities of all other 
students for participation in athletics. 

Most athletic teams practice and play 
their games in the afternoon following 
School dismissal or on Saturdays. How- 
ever, there are some contests that take 
place in the evening. These contests 
should not, if at all possible, fall on 
nights when school meets for classes 
the following day. These activities 
should not take time from the regularly 
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scheduled classroom program for either 
the activity or the practice session. Just 
as educational field trips, by their very 
nature, tend to disrupt students’ daily 
programs, so will athletic trips, but 
this type of disruption should be kept to 
a minimum. 

Objectives. If athletics are to be a 
part of the general education program 
of the student, then they must have 
clear-cut, well-defined purposes and ob- 
jectives. Interscholastic athletics should 
not have, as their primary objective, the 
entertainment of the community or stu- 
dent body or the raising of funds to sup- 
port the program or any other phase of 
the educational process. Too often, 
these purposes outweigh the worthwhile 
objectives developed by the physical 
educator. Some of these objectives are: 

1. To provide natural outlets for stu- 
dents desiring to participate on teams, 
in competition with other teams of simi- 
lar ability. 

2. To assist in the development of 
school and student morale. 

3. To teach good sportsmanship. 

4. To develop ideals of self-sacrifice 
and denial. 

5. To provide a situation in which a 
physically gifted student will have the 
opportunity to participate with students 
who have like gifts. 

6. To further develop the health of 
each individual so he will be a con- 
tributing member of his society. 

7. To help develop skills that have 
carry-over value in terms of worthy use 
of leisure time. 

Type of Activities. The commonest 
forms of interscholastic activities, listed 
according to the season in which they 
fall include: 
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Fall Sports Winter Sports S 
Season Season mgr 

i Basketball Baseball 

Soccer Wrestling Track and Fı 

Cross-Country Volleyball paca "i 

Tennis Badminton Tennis 

Golf Bowling Golf 

Handball Gymnastics Horseshoes 
Swimming Handball 
Table Tennis 

Intramural Program tion with a sixth grader, but some of the 


The intramural program is that pro- 
gram in which teams are selected to 
participate in competition from within 
the school or school district, in cases of 
multibuilding districts. These teams are 
usually organized in terms of skills of 
the individuals and physical size of the 
participants. The intramural program 
should reach the largest number of stu- 
dents. Much more emphasis should be 
placed on the intramural program 
within the various school districts than 
there is generally shown. 

Organization. Intramural activities 
are usually designed for both boys and 
girls. They provide for as much physical 
growth and development as inter- 
scholastic athletics, if they are well or- 
ganized, well staffed, and well financed. 
Intramurals are often organized on a 
class basis, which tends to group to- 
gether students of similar chronological 
age. However, because there are often 
great discrepancies between chrono- 
logical age and physiological develop- 
ment, other factors beside the class of a 
student should be considered when 
teams are organized. It would be highly 
unlikely that a ninth grader would be 
placed in competition with a twelfth 
grader, or a fourth grader in competi- 


factors that should be considered are 
weight, height, physical maturity, ex- 
perience, and general psycho-physical 
development. 

Intramurals may be scheduled into 
the school program during three specific 
periods, depending on local conditions, 
such as transportation of students and 
over-all academic schedule. These pe- 
riods are noon hour, after school, or dur- 
ing an activity period provided for this 
and other activities. Various schools 
have found that any one or combination 
of these periods best meet their needs. 
There is little evidence that any one 
period is more favorable than another, 
even though there are advantages and 
disadvantages to each time. 

One of the most popular organiza- 
tional techniques employed by various 
physical-education departments is the 
round-robin, with winners’ and losers’ 
brackets. This type of organization will 
give an eventual team champion, at the 
same time offering all teams an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a number of 
contests, regardless of the winner or the 
loser. 

‘Another popular type of organization 
is the formation of leagues with a regu- 
lar league schedule developed, just as 
in the more highly organized inter- 
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scholastics. Once again, the local situ- 
ation will dictate the method of organi- 
zation, but smaller schools with fewer 
teams tend to organize on the round- 
robin basis, and schools with large 
numbers of participants tend toward 
the league type of organization. 

Objectives. The objectives of the in- 
tramural program are identical to those 
of the interscholastic athletic program, 
except that in schools there is usually 
the additional objective of providing 
opportunities for all students to partici- 
pate. 

Type of Activity. Because intramurals 
should be a direct outgrowth of the 
regular physical-education program, all 
activities taught during the physical- 
education program can, and should, be 
an integral part of the intramural pro- 
gram. Because of facilities and staff 
limitations, most schools limit these ac- 
tivities to those listed previously for 
interscholastic athletics. Girls’ intra- 
murals may well include activities that 
are peculiar to the girls’ program only, 
such as field hocke » modern dance, 
speed ball, and girls’ basketball, 


Extramural Program 


The extramural program is a program 
of athletics in which different school 
districts participate for a single day’s 
Program. Teams are made up of partici- 
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pants from the various schools, playing 
together on the same team. The individ- 
ual participating schools lose their iden- 
tities; winners of the competition are 
identified only as teams developed for 
the day or as individual participants, 
Extramural competition takes the form 
of sports days or field days and is very 
adaptable to meet the needs of elemen- 
tary-school students or secondary- 
school girls. Secondary-school boys 
could also profit from this type of com- 
petition. 

Organization. The organization of the 
extramural program is similar to that of 
the intramural program, except that the 
round-robin type of organization is the 
prevalent method of organizing for 
competition involving teams. League 
scheduling would be unsuitable for this 
type of program. Often the extramural 
program takes the form of individual 
activities, and team competition is re- 
served for the interscholastic and intra- 
mural programs. Most extramural pro- 
grams are scheduled for Saturdays or 
School holidays, since they usually de- 
mand the time of the students for a full 
day. 

Type of Activity. Track and field 
events are natural activities for extra- 
mural competition because of the rela- 
tive ease of organization. However, any 
team or individual sport activity could 
be integrated into the extramural pro- 
gram. 


Section 3 
BANKING PROGRAMS 


In an effort to teach the importance of 
thrift, many school districts have insti- 
tuted systematic savings programs for 
the students in cooperation with local 
banks. 

The program is instituted coopera- 
tively by the bank and the school and 
is usually administered by the home- 
room or classroom teacher. However, 
because of the teacher's many clerical 
duties, student councils, mathematics 
classes, student banking organizations, 
or banking clubs are often organized to 
perform this function. 


Procedures for the Banking 
Program 


In general, the following procedures 
are followed in the school banking pro- 
gram: 

1. A local bank agrees to act as a 
local depository for student interest ac- 
counts. 

2. A planned savings program, 
amounting to 25 cents, 50 cents, or a 
dollar per week is decided on by the 
student. 

3. A bank signature card is signed 
by the student and his parents, estab- 
lishing a regular savings account. Usu- 
ally this account will start drawing in- 
terest after an accumulation of $5.00 or 
more. 

4. A bank-deposit book, coupon 
book, or other bank record book is sent 
to the student. The deposit book or а 
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coupon from the coupon book will al- 
ways accompany the student's deposit 
to the bank. 

5. Each week the student deposits in 
his account the agreed sum. Most banks 
allow the students to deposit more than 
the agreed on amount, but most do 
not allow smaller deposits. 

6. These funds are administered by 
the teacher or the organization involved 
in the program. The primary responsi- 
bility of these people is to provide 
learning experiences and to take care 
of the basic accounting and depositing. 

7. Some form of receipt is then re- 
turned to the student to indicate that 
the deposit was made and to give the 
balance accumulated. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
of a Banking Program 


Because in some communities and 
individual schools, banking has become 
somewhat controversial, it is necessary 
to look at the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this type of program. Some of 
the advantages are: 

1. Young people are taught the habit 


of regular savings. 
9, Correlation with mathematics, 


citizenship education, and business 
education units may be made, to pro- 
vide concrete learning experiences for 
the student. 

8. A student or group 
participate in an activity 


of students 
that directly 
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affords them responsibility in a common 
community function. 

4. Because the prestige and human 
resources of the schools are behind the 
program, a greater number of boys and 
girls bank regularly. Many students 
would not participate if the opportu- 
nity was not afforded them through the 
school. The money saved over a ten 
or twelve-year period, to many young- 
sters, may be a vital factor in their post- 
high-school planning. 

Some of the disadvantages of a bank- 
ing program are: 

1. School personnel may have an ad- 
ditional clerical responsibility added to 
an already heavy burden. 

2. Teachers or school personnel are 
sometimes responsible for the safe 
transmittal of money to the bank and, 
in general, could be held personally re- 
sponsible if any loss occurred. 

3. The school, through the banking 
program, is subsidizing a community 
business activity, 

4. The program of “thrift skill devel- 
opment” is often questioned, as many 
parents just give the child the money 
on banking day and the child’s part 
loses a great deal of its meaning. 

5. Banking is a function of the fam- 
ily; if the parents desire this activity, 
they can handle it just as easily and 
systematically as the school. 

However, regardless of these advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the banking 
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program, it is important that the child 
be given the opportunity to practice 
saving, investing, spending, and giving, 
Inherent in a well-organized, educa- 
tional school banking activity are all 
the aforementioned factors. 

McKown ! lists eleven salient points 
that must be considered in a school 
banking program: 

1. It should be convenient—easy for 
depositing. 

2. It should provide for regularity— 
same time every week for deposits. 

3. It should be elastic—adaptable 
to local school and banking conditions. 
4. It should interest the students. 

5. It should give them banking ex- 
perience. 

6. It should provide opportunity for 
withdrawal. 

7. It should allow no opportunity 
for theft or dishonesty. 

8. The time of the teacher should 
be safeguarded. 

9. The teacher should be free from 
any financial responsibility. 

If these principles serve as guides, 
the banking program can be an impor- 
tant educational activity in every 
school, 


Note to Section 3 


1 Harry C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, 1952). Used with permission, 
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Section 4 
BOOK FAIRS 


The purposes of book fairs are two- 
fold: to stimulate reading within a com- 
munity, and to provide finances for stu- 
dent activities or other needs. A book 
fair is a relatively simple activity to or- 
ganize, promote, and carry out. 


Sponsoring a Book Fair 


If a number of simple steps are fol- 
lowed, the book fair should be a finan- 
cial, as well as a literary, success. One 
approach to a successful book fair may 
begin when an organization, such as 
a parent-teacher group, agrees to 
donate books to the school, This dona- 
tion should be of an amount of 50 dol- 
lars or more. This initial sum is neces- 
sary in case the sale of books at the 
fair is below expectations; the financial 
loss, with the guarantee from the spon- 
Soring association, will not be exces- 
sive. Since 50 dollars will usually buy 
approximately 75 dollars worth of 
books at list price, about six books at 
each grade level can then be chosen to 
make a total of forty-two books. These 
books could be purchased on the basis 
of a minimum of three books, listing at 
about one dollar, for each grade. A 
School organization could have an 
exhibit and sale with no greater invest- 
ment than the 50 dollars if this proce- 
dure were followed, and the expendi- 
ture on the part of the sponsoring group 
Would be no greater than the amount 
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of a donation they might make to the 
school library. 


Procedures for a Book Fair 


The actual samples should be sold 
to be delivered at the conclusion of the 
fair. This will enable the group holding 
the fair to sell a book over and over 
again, each person paying for future 
delivery; only the first purchaser of the 
evening would receive the book that 
night. The paid orders would be sup- 
plied within a few days, or as quickly 
as the jobber or book store can supply 
the books. Experience has shown that 
no house delivery should be promised; 
the book, when delivered, would be at 
the school to be picked up by the 
parent or child. 

Although the book fair would prob- 
ably be at night so the adult population 
of the community could participate, the 
students should have the opportunity 
to take advantage of the exhibit in the 
afternoon. They will not only purchase, 
but assist in the sale to the general pub- 
lic. Many a parent will come to the 
evening program because of a request 
to buy certain books. If possible, in con- 
junction with the book fair, a program 
should be developed for the parents 
centered on books. This occasion offers 
an excellent opportunity to have the 
reading consultant and a librarian par- 
ticipate in a program. If possible, have 
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the children themselves take part. Book 
exhibits in the classroom, child-de- 
signed book jackets, and book skills all 
offer a chance for expression, 


Securing Books for the Fair 


Lucy Tompkins, former executive 
secretary of the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, writing in Books to Build On, has 
this advice for people planning book 
fairs, from small fairs in a school or 
library to a large, community-wide 
event: 


The Children’s Book Council recom- 
mends that you secure books from your 
local bookseller, from dealers or special 
exhibitors supplying exhibits of children’s 
books, or from the State Library Commis- 
sion or Board of Education in your state. 

To help fair planners, a “List of Dealers 
Supplying Exhibits of Children’s Books,” 
compiled several years ago by the Publish- 
ers Liaison Committee is available on re- 
quest from the Children’s Book Council, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

If you are planning a fair at which books 
may be sold or orders taken and you are 
unable to secure books from your local 
bookseller, this list of dealers and special 
exhibitors should prove helpful. The serv- 


Section 5 
CAMPING PROGRAMS 


The camping Program, an outdoor- 
education program in the schools, is a 
relatively new activity, although its 
ancestry may be traced back many 
years. Ever since forests, lakes, and 
mountains have had an appeal for man, 
camping has been a desire of his, This 
desire has been intensified by the 
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ices offered by these exhibitors vary 
widely. Most of their services depend upon 
sales, direct or indirect, resulting from their 
exhibits, although some, among them 
Literary Market Place (Bowker Co.), the 
Combined Book Exhibit, and Books on Ex- 
hibit, are publisher-sponsored—that is, 
maintained by fees paid by the publishers, 

For those interested in exhibits where 
no sales are made, there are, in addition 
to the publisher-sponsored commercial ex- 
hibits, the State Traveling Exhibits of 
Children's Books available from the State 
Library Commission or State Departments 
of Education in twenty-nine states. Begun 
some years ago, this program is now fos- 
tered by the Publisher's Liaison Commit- 
tee. Publishers provide the books for these 
educational exhibits, which are sent out 
to schools, universities, and teachers' col- 
leges, to state, county, and city libraries 
and workshops, and to organizations, 
Parent-Teacher ^ Associations, women's 
clubs, state libraries, and state teachers 
conventions, The current list of these ex- 
hibits is also available from the Council on 
request.! 


Note to Section 4 


lQuotes taken from Elvajean Hall, E 
Exhibits on a Shoestring" in Books to Buil 
On, published by R. R. Bowker Co. 


urbanization of our nation, particularly 
on the coasts. 


Purposes of School Camping 


School camping has five general pur- 
poses: j р 
1. To provide for the students’ physi 
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cal and recreational needs that are not 
ordinarily met in urban communities, 

2. To provide a setting for instruc- 
tion in basic skill areas, which, because 
of its nature, may motivate students to 
participate in intellectual activities to 
the fullest. 

3. To provide opportunity for boys 
and girls to study, at first hand, the 
world around them. 

4. To introduce learners to a less 
formal atmosphere of instruction; one 
that is conducive to informal discus- 
sions and democratic experiences. 

5. To give young people the oppor- 
tunity to do things for themselves, such 
as making their beds, cooking their 
meals, and learning to work in and with 
a group to provide for their own basic 
existence. 

The school camping program is an 
activity suitable for boys and girls over 
nine years of age, since this type of pro- 
gram requires a prolonged stay away 
from the home in somewhat primitive 
circumstances. The physical and emo- 
tional needs of a child under nine may 
not be met in this type of a program. 


Starting a Camping Program 


To institute a program of camping 
for a school, there are a number of fac- 
tors that must be considered before the 
district commits itself to the camping 
Program. Where can a site be obtained? 
Does the site provide shelter or ma- 
terials to construct shelters? Will the 
Site provide adequate segregation of the 
Sexes at night? Is adequate drinking 
water available? Are sanitary facilities 
Provided for the boys and girls? Will 
adequate recreational areas for differ- 
ent activities be provided? Will there 
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be a suitable shelter providing for class- 
room space, rainy-day activities, and 
facilities for food preparation? 

Will the teaching staff be able to 
provide adequate supervisory services 
in terms of age, interest, and experience 
in outdoor education? Will first-aid 
facilities such as a clinic be available? 
Will there be medical help in attend- 
ance? Will the board of education pro- 
vide approval for outdoor education 
and the necessary financing for con- 
ducting a realistic program? Is there 
genuine community interest and sup- 
port for the project? Does the site pro- 
vide telephone service for emergencies? 
Is transportation available for students 
participating in the program? 

These and similar questions must be 
answered before a successful outdoor- 
educational program may be accom- 
plished. 


Selecting a Site for Camping 
Programs 


If a district receives the support of 
the community and board of education 
to operate an outdoor program, the 
selection of a site becomes most impor- 
tant. There are a number of alternatives 
to be studied in selecting the site. 

1. If a regular summer camp is avail- 
able for sale, borrowing, or rent, it usu- 
ally will have the necessary facilities 
to begin the operation of a school camp. 
These facilities may be enlarged if nec- 
essary, as financing becomes available. 
In the meantime, except for possible 
repairs and adaptation, it will prob- 
ably be usable immediately. 

2. A site may be purchased by the 
board of education and finances pro- 
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vided to construct the necessary facili- 
ties to provide for the program. 

8. If a neighboring school has al- 
ready provided the site and facilities, 
it may be possible for a school district 
to assist with the operating expenses on 
a sharing basis and, therefore, to be 
eligible to use the facilities and equip- 
ment. 

4. A limited camping program could 
be arranged where students stay only 
overnight and part of two days, This 
type of camping loses some of its value 
to the student because of the short 
period provided for the students, Even 
with this type of site, sanitary facili- 
ties must be provided and water and 
separate sleeping areas for boys and 
girls must be available. 

The least expensive and easiest to be- 
gin with is the first alternative, Most 
districts participating in an outdoor- 
education program have a regular camp 
with adequate facilities at their disposal 
for a full school year or part of the year. 
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Preparing for a Camping 
Program 


After the site has been secured, pro- 
cedures and preparations must be 
studied. There are, basically, four ques- 
tions to be answered: 

1. What must a student take with 
him? 

2. What procedures should be used 
for gaining parental approval? 

3. What type of program should be 
provided? 

4. What is the district's liability in 
the outdoor program? What can be 
done to protect the district in the event 
of lawsuits arising from injury? 

What a student takes with him will 
depend largely on the campsite facili- 
ties and the length of time he will stay 
away from home. Assuming a full 
school week's participation in the pro- 
gram and normal camp facilities, Fig- 
ше ХІУ-1 itemizes some necessary 
equipment and supplies: 


Figure XIV-1, 


1 notebook ( looseleaf) 

1 pen (ball point) 

5 pencils (sharpened) 

2 extra notebook paper fillers 


Food 
This is usually provided by the school and 
its student is charged a proportionate cost. 
However, if students provide their own, 
any balanced 15-meal diet of simple food 
will suffice. Caution should be used in 
taking perishables. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 
camera 

canteen 

athletic equipment 

knife 

axe 

sleeping bag 

fishing equipment 
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The school or camp should supply the following items: 


Clothing and Bedding Food 
mattresses All the food 

(See Figure XIV-4) 
School Supplies Miscellaneous Equipment 
resource books tools 


busses for transportation 


movie projector and screen 
boats (if water is available) 


arts and crafts supplies 
piano 

athletic supplies 

radio 

special school supplies 


Figure XIV-2 may be used for this pur. 
pose: 


Parental approval is an absolute nec- 
cessity. The permission slip shown in 


Figure XIV-2. 


November 3, 19. . 
Dear Parents, 

The week of November 24 to November 29 is the week that has been set aside for 
your son Tim's class to participate in our outdoor-education program at Camp Pine 
(Cone, our school's campsite located outside of Centralville on Route 25A. Enclosed, 
please find our brochure describing the experiences he will receive in this type of pro- 


held on Friday, November 17, 1960. 


n 


gram as well as the items he is required to have with him. 
df you give your permission for his participation in this full week's program, please| 
sign this letter and return it to the school at the parents’ camp orientation night to be 


If you have further questions not answered in the brochure and you feel they cannot 
wait until orientation night, please feel free to contact us at the school any time. 


give my permission for my son to accom- 


It should be noted that for parent in- 
formation and understanding, (a) a 
brochure is printed and distributed, 
containing complete information re- 
pus the program, staff, what to 
ake, telephone number, and other 
Pertinent information, and (b) a meet- 
ing is planned for further description 
and parent information approximately 


pany his class to Camp Pine Cone and participate fully in the program. 


Sincerely yours, 


John C. Brown, 
Principal 


one week before departure. 

A typical daily program for one day 
at camp is shown in Figure XIV-3. This 
program, with some changes to meet 
individual daily needs, may be repeated 
every day the students are in camp. A 
menu for a five-day period is shown in 


Figure XIV-4. 
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Figure XIV-3. 


Flag raising 


Formal classes 


1. reading 
2. arithmetic 
3. spelling 
10:30 Nature study 
12:00 Lunch 
1:00 Rest hour 


Recreation (instruction) 


3:30 Arts and crafts 
5:00 Free time 
6:00 Dinner 


Taps—“to bed" 


Many schools are concerned about 
the legal liability involved in the out- 
door-education program. There are 
three areas of concern to a school dis- 
trict: 

1. Be sure that the district's liability 
insurance covers activities of this na- 
ture. If it does not, the policy should 
be extended to cover this type of 24- 
hour education, 

2. If the school does not provide 
medical insurance for the students, 
either through student accident insur- 
ance policies that the students pay for 
or through insurance paid for by the 
board of education, this should be 
done. If medical expenses are paid in 


Activity 
"Out-of-bed"—make bed and clean cabin 


Breakfast and cabin inspection 


Formal classes—citizenship education 


Camp fire—songs, stories, announcements 


Figure XIV-4, 


TYPICAL WEEKS (Five-Day) Came MENU 


Place 


Green 
Mess Hall 
Lodge 


Trails 

Mess Hall 
Cabins 
Lodge 
Various Fields 
Crafts House 


Mess Hall 
Camp Fire Circle 
Cabins 


the case of an accident, usually this 
satisfies most parents. 

3. Adequate supervision by qualified 
teachers must be provided. Otherwise, 
no matter what type of insurance is pro- 
vided, the district or the teacher and, 
in many states, both may be held liable 
if an accident occurs. ; 

If any school district is interested in 
establishing a camping program, the 
American Camping Association will 
provide detailed information and will 
assist in any way possible to make 
camping or outdoor education an in- 
tegral part of the schools total pro- 
gram. 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Ist Day Tomato juice Fruit cup Roast loin of pork 
Hot cereal (oatmeal) Hot dogs Sweet and sour cabbage 
Toast—jelly—butter Rolls Baked potato 
Milk Beans Bread and butter 
Milk Milk 
Cake Ice cream 
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Figure XIV-4 (cont.). 


ТүрІСАІ, Weex’s (Five-Day) Camp MENU 
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Section 6 


CLASS PARTIES 


Note: Crackers and milk provided before retiring at night. 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Опа Day Orange juice Fruit punch Lettuce and tomato salad 
Scrambled eggs Macaroni and cheese Veal Parmesan 
Toast—jelly—butter Peas Green beans 
Milk Bread and butter French fried potatoes 
Milk Italian bread 
Pudding Milk 
Chocolate cake 
3rd Day Banana Melon Soup 
Cold cereal Beef stew Roast chicken 
Toast—jelly—butter Bread and butter Apple sauce 
Milk Milk Potato souffle 
Sweet bun Jello Hot rolls 
Milk 
Ice cream 
ath Day Fresh orange Chop Suey w/rice Cream of mushroom soup 
Pancakes, syrup and Chinese vegetables Roast fresh ham 
butter Bread and butter Candied sweet potatoes 
Bacon Angel cake Glazed onions 
Toast Milk Bread and butter 
Milk Milk 
Apple pie 
Sth Day Grapefruit juice Pizza Tomato soup 
Hot cereal and/or Tossed salad Baked fish 
boiled eggs Apple Stuffed tomatoes 
Toast—jelly—butter Milk Baked potato 
Milk Cup cakes Spring salad 
Bread and butter 
Milk 


Ice cream and cookies 


Class parties may provide opportunities 
for learnings of lasting value if their ob- 
Jective is to reinforce or develop a part 
of the school program. If parties under- 
taken within a school do not meet such 
3 Standard, pupils might benefit more 

9m some other worthwhile instruc- 


tional activity. 

Aspects of the school party that pro- 
vide ample learning experiences if they 
are properly undertaken are the plan- 
ning of the party, how the party is con- 
ducted, and the follow-up or the evalu- 
ation of the party itself. 
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Planning the Party 


The first consideration in planning 
a party is that a social, historical, or 
other purpose is identified and can best 
be met by such an activity. Holidays, 
birthdays, or anniversaries, as well as 
the need for informal social intercourse 
on the part of the pupils is often pur- 
pose enough. 

Although the teacher may identify 
the need, the actual planning must be 
accomplished by the students, This 
gives the teacher an opportunity to pro- 
vide students with experience in organ- 
ization, without a great deal of concern 
for external motivation. 

The entire class should play a role 
in this planning. The committee system 
of organization is perhaps the best 


Chairman 
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method of accomplishing full participa- 
tion. It is usual for the teacher to select 
a chairman to coordinate the activity 
and to appoint other students to chair 
various committees. These co-chairmen 
select the various students to serve on 
the committees, or the teacher appoints 
them. The various categories for com- 
mittees might be: 

1. Decoration. 

2. Invitation (often the class secre- 
tary serves as a committee of one). 

3. Program (including entertain- 
ment). 

4. Refreshment. 

Further clarification of the roles of 
the various committees and the num- 
ber serving on each committee is best 
defined as follows (assuming there are 
30 students in the class): 


1. Coordinate all activities. 
2. Supervise all activities. 
8. Assist the teacher in evaluation. 


Decoration Chairman 
Fifteen students 

1. Make all decorations. 
2. Hang decorations. 


Program Chairman 

Six students 

l. Develop activities ог games to be 
played during the party. This is often 
done in cooperation with the physical 
education personnel, 


2. Procure a movie film. 


3. Produce a simple talent show or 
Pageant representative of the occasion, 


Of interest to all teachers are the 
large number of intellectual activities 
involved in planning and Siving a party. 

First, the entire program may be clas- 


Invitation Chairman 

Two students 

1. Write and send invitations to people 
from outside the class, whom the class 
feels should be invited; i.e., parents, 
teachers, principal, non-teaching per- 
sonnel 


Refreshment Chairman 

Six students d 

1. Develop a list of refreshments neede 
in terms of quantity and kind. 


2. Develop finance program to pay for 
supplies and/or refreshments. 


3. Assign various members of the group 
to make the necessary refreshments. 


sified under the broad category of citi- 
zenship education, because (1) it is а 
group activity, necessitating the i 
opment of democratic relationships ап 
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organization, and (2) the holiday often 
has a historical theme that can be capi- 
talized on; e.g., Thanksgiving, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Art experiences are provided 
throughout, particularly for the decora- 
tion committee. The language-art skills 
are a part of learning by the invitation 
committee, Homemaking and arith- 
metic play a significant part of the re- 
freshment committee, and the drama 
very often is the basis for the program 
committee's activity. 


Conducting the Party 


After the planning and producing 
phase of the school party has been ac- 
complished, the actual conduct of the 
party will make it either a poor or an 
excellent social experience. Six factors 
produce an outstanding social experi- 
ence: 

1. The party chairman, with the 

teacher, makes sure everything is in 
readiness the day of the party and that 
all committees have fulfilled their re- 
sponsibilities, 
2 The time has been well estab- 
lished, both for beginning and ending 
"d activity, and this time is adhered 
0, 


E If necessary, parents have been in- 
vited to assist the teacher and students 
in conducting the party and the various 
activities planned. 

4. The decorations are in place, the 
food is stored where it will remain 

esh, and the game equipment is in 
readiness for instant use, 

T A clean-up committee (often a 
-committee of the refreshment 
Ет) is appointed and ready to at- 
nd to its responsibilities at the con- 
clusion of the affair, 
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6. All equipment and unused sup- 
plies are returned to their proper 
places. 


Evaluating the Class Party 


The evaluation of the party, in the 
light of educational gain, may be the 
most significant aspect of the party. 
There are two methods of evaluation: 

1. A final committee report is given 
the following day by each committee 
chairman, evaluating the accomplish- 
ments of his specific committee. This is 
usually followed by a class discussion, 
with either the teacher or activity chair- 
man moderating. The teacher should 
direct the evaluation and committee 
reports in terms of the positive learn- 
ings within the context of the various 
subject-areas involved. 

2. Very often the teacher will be the 
sole evaluator and critic. His discussion 
with the students should not be of a 
hypercritical nature, but one of con- 
structive criticism and praise, with a 
summation leading to the improvement 
of the next group effort. Once again, the 
students should have the opportunity to 
play a significant role in the evaluation 
process. 


Role of the Class Party 


As part of the student-activity pro- 
gram, the class party does have its own 
particular role. However, just like any 
activity, the class party can be overem- 
phasized. In order to avoid this, the fac- 
ulty should work together to develop a 
clear-cut policy regarding the place of 
the school party in the curriculum. This 
policy should include a definition of the 
purpose of the party, the limitations on 
the numbers and times of parties dur- 
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ing the year, and the responsibilities of administration in preparing for a class 
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the faculty to the children, parents, and party. 


Section 7 


CLUB AND ACTIVITY PROGRAMS 


Nearly all schools provide regularly 
Scheduled opportunities for pupils to 
participate in activities that have been 
organized for them. Participation is 
generally on an informal basis, with stu- 
dents having freedom to choose the ac- 
tivity in which they wish to engage. Ac- 
tivities provided in such a program are 
often referred to as clubs and are super- 
vised by some interested member of the 
faculty, 


Objectives of Club Programs 


The effective club program usually 
has for its broad objectives the follow- 
ing six considerations: 

1. Pupils have opportunity to follow 
up interests that have been aroused 
through the class program or other in- 
fluences, 

2. The club program serves to 
broaden the scope of the school pro- 
gram as a whole through the variety of 
activities offered to meet pupil interest, 

3. Pupils gain the satisfaction of 
tendering genuine, worthwhile service 
to others, especially to their school, 

4. Pupils have the Opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with equip- 
ment available in the school, 

5. The club Program tends to give 
students the Opportunity for leadership 
that is often missing from the class. 
room. 


6. Activities such as mathematics, 
Science, history, dramatics, and speech 
clubs provide enrichment of the regular 
instructional program, 

Two important considerations for 
those organizing or assuming responsi- 
bility of the club or activity program 
are (1) who shall provide the leader- 
ship for the club or activity and (2) 
when these activities should be con- 
ducted. In many areas, financing be- 
comes a significant concern as well. 


Leadership in Club Programs 


Two types of leadership are neces- 
sary for conducting a club and activity 
program: Student leadership and 
faculty leadership must work together 
to provide sound educational experi- 
ences for the participants in the pro- 
gram. As far as possible, the leader- 
ship should come from the students; 
however, a faculty member must be 
present at all meetings of the group and 
ready to perform three specific func- 
tions: 

1. Act as an advisor, to assist in an- 
Swering questions that arise and n 
immediate answers. 

2. Act as a moderator if and when 
it is necessary for the smooth function- 
ing of the organization. 

3. Provide the necessary adult ире 
vision required by state laws and indi- 
vidual school policies, 
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Scheduling Club and Activity 


Programs 


There has been heated debate as to 
the time during the day or evening that 
activities should be conducted. Gen- 


Regular School Day 
. Gives status to the pro- 


gram. 


ى 


ю 


Encourages participa- 
Чоп. 


eu 


Faculty sponsorship 
easier to obtain, since 
it does not conflict with 
teacher meetings, pro- 
fessional courses, ог 
teacher's free time, 


Regular School Day 
- Detracts from academic 
program. 


rn 


ю 


Students who do not 
Participate must be 
housed in homerooms 
or study halls. This 
creates supervision 
problems, 


Most schools have concluded that all 
ee times must be utilized to provide 


а well 


. Student 
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erally, activities are either scheduled 
during the regular school day, after 
school, or in the evening. There are 


ADVANTAGES 
After School 


1. Does not interfere with 


the academic program. 


. Allows more time for 


activity; the activity is 
not necessarily limited 
by a specific time 
period. 


DISADVANTAGES 
After School 


. More opportunity for 


scheduling conflicts to 
arise. 


. Most difficult period of 


time to locate faculty 
sponsors. 


participation 
may be limited because 
of activities such as 


interscholastic sports, 
which take a large 
number of students 


away from the pro- 
gram. 


1. 


advantages and disadvantages to all 
three periods. These may be cate- 
gorized as follows: 


Evening 
Fewer student activities 
interfere with the pro- 
gram. 


. Students more relaxed 


away from the pres- 
sures of a school day. 


Evening 


- Take time from stu- 


dents' opportunities to 
do homework and other 
studies. 


. Creates transportation 


problems for parents. 


. Has students out long 


after dark. 


which all students have the opportunity 
to participate according to their own 
"Ounded activity program in choosing. It is common practice to as- 
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sign band, orchestra, dramatics, and 
choral groups as regularly scheduled 
classes. The club program, athletics, 
and intramurals, if not scheduled dur- 
ing the noon hour, usually follow the 
school day in the afternoon, and some 
organizations, such as Hi-Y, the debat- 
ing society, and the honor society, have 
found it convenient to meet in the eve- 
nings. This type of flexible scheduling 
is usually the most desirable, since it 
can meet the needs of young people 
when they are available. 


Number and Types of Clubs and 
Activities 

The number of different clubs and 
organizations in any school will be de- 
termined by the enrollment of the 
school, the facilities for such activities 
that are available outside the school, 
and the special talents of teachers and 
other potential sponsors. A partial list- 
ing by category will illustrate various 
types of clubs and organizations that 
pupils find enjoyable and profitable. 

1. Service-type activities: 

a. The Junior Red Cross. 

b. Projection squad, which pro- 
cures, schedules, and presents 
audio-visual ^ materials апа 
maintains equipment. 

Stage crew, members of which 
Serve as technicians for assem- 
blies and other auditorium 
events, 

d. Library assistants, who assist 
the librarian by shelving new 
books, writing overdue notices, 
preparing new books, and man- 
ning the circulation desk. 

Art service group, which makes 
posters and decorations for 


o 


о 
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school and community func. 
tions. 

. Office assistants, who do cleri- 
cal work, answer telephones, 
and deliver messages. 

g. Hostess club, which serves at 

teas and other social occasions. 

h. Honorary clubs, such as the 
National Honor Society or 
Arista, which perform services 
for the school when needed. 

. National character-building 
service groups, such as Scouts, 
4-H, Hi-Y, and Blue Triangle. 

2. Publications: 

a. Newspaper. 

b. Yearbook. 

c. Library magazines. 

d. Handbook (student). 

e. Miscellaneous publications. 

3. Leisure-time pursuits: 

a. Dancing Club. 

. Chef Club. 

. Crafts Club. 

. Photography Club. 

Stamp Club. 

. Canasta Club. 

. Poetry Club. 

. Flower-making Club. 

. Gun Club. 

. Chess and Checker Club. 


m 


c 
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Formation of Clubs and 
Activities 

Miller, Moyer, and Patrick! have 
presented ten items necessary for study 
in the formation of a school club: A 
name for the club, a constitution, рш" 
poses of the club, membership require- 
ments, nature of club officers, sponsor 
for the club, program of activities, at 
tendance requirements, time of meet- 
ings, and a report to summarize the 
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yearly activity submitted to the school 
administrator and/or the school coun- 
cil. 

The same authors propose six areas 
of concern for the school before it char- 
ters a club: 

1. The club's purposes are accepta- 
ble. 

2, The club's purposes do not dupli- 
cate another club already chartered. 

3. There is sufficient need to justify 
the club. 

4. The proposed club or organization 
does not conflict with school policy. 

$. No member should be excluded 
from the club by reason of fees or dues 
that are levied. 

6. There is a faculty member willing 
to sponsor the group. 

It also should be added that no one 
should be excluded from club member- 
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ship because of race, color, creed, or 
social status. This provision virtually 
eliminates the undemocratic high- 
school sororities and fraternities. If any 
organization fails to meet the aforemen- 
tioned criteria, it should not be allowed 
to form or operate until it makes the 
necessary changes. 


Note to Section 7 


1 Franklin A. Miller, James Н. Moyer, and 
Robert B. Patrick, Planning Student Activities 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956), p. 286. 


For related information, see: 


Assembly Programs 
Financing Student Activities 
Student Government 


DRAMATICS IN THE SCHOOL 


There are two types of school drama. 
One is drama developed primarily for 
the audience and often is used only 
as а vehicle to finance other activities. 
The other is drama that seeks to pro- 
Vide a certain set of experiences for 
boys and girls. It is this latter type of 
drama that is ordinarily of concern to 
educators, 

Educators should consider drama 
(1) to determine its value to those who 
ria participating in the activity; (2) to 
tudy the organization for dramatic 
ipu tton; and (3) to become aware 

the activities of the dramatic club. 


Values in School Drama 


To begin with, it is essential to iden- 
tify the individuals or groups who will 
benefit from the production of a dra- 
matic experience, whether it be a play, 
a musical, a pageant, or variety show. 

The Value to the Actor. Harry E. Mc- 
Kown states that the "actor learns to 
express himself vividly, adds many 
words to his vocabulary, enunciates 
more clearly, develops confidence and 
poise, and gains intellectually and cul- 
turally. For training in teamwork dra- 
matics are the equal of athletics, and 
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they give the student a fuller life by en- 
abling him to undertsand, experience, 
and appreciate the actions, thoughts, 
feelings, and standards of others." Mac- 
Kay says, "The development of the dra- 
matic instinct does not tend to make 
actors, but imaginative human beings." 

The Value to Others. Not only are 
actors involved in the drama, but stage 
hands, production assistants, lighting 
and sound crews, prompters, ushers, 
writers, costumers, and many others 
gain valuable educational experiences, 
depending on the activity they are as- 
sociated with. 

The Value to the School. The values 
of the drama to a school are limitless, 
not the least being the raising of dra- 
matic standards in the school and the 
community. It also gives students an 
excellent opportunity to make worthy 
use of leisure time in an educational 
activity that is extremely rewarding. 
The motivation to study all forms of 
communication in the English classes 
is a logical outcome of the drama, 
where all of the language skills are dra- 
matically portrayed. Through the use 
of certain types of plays, a greater 
appreciation of other subjects, such as 
history, may be gained, and a keener 
sense of appreciation of all human 
problems may be a logical outcome of a 
play dealing with these facets of life. 
School pride and morale are enhanced 
by a well-done dramatic production, 
and cooperation between departments 
in the school may be nurtured by the 
involvement of the industrial arts de- 
partment, the science department, and 
the homemaking department. Needless 
to say, this cooperation has educative 
values for all concerned, 
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The Value to the Community. The 
play will bring to the community many 
of the same values it brings to the stu- 
dents and faculty of the school. How- 
ever, there are some values that the 
community will receive that are 
peculiar only to this group. Drama may 
be a vehicle to interpret the school 
program and objectives to the commu- 


nity. 


Organizing for Dramatics 


There are several ways to organize to 
produce a play: 

l. A sponsor or coach must be lo- 
cated who has an interest in the the- 
atre and dramatic productions. This is 
usually, but not necessarily, a member 
of the English department who has had 
special training in this field. It is pre- 
ferable that this be a teacher rather 
than a person from the community, un- 
less the community coach is under the 
direct supervision of one of the teach- 
ing staff. 

2. An organization, such as a dra- 
matic club, should be established so 
that a central meeting place, time, date, 
and a formal organization may be 
established. The club also offers a situ- 
ation suitable for instructional рш" 

ses. 

A Within the framework of the club, 
a number of groups should be estab- 
lished to perform tasks necessary to 
the successful production of a play. Un- 
der the supervision of the dramatic 
coach, groups or committees should be 
established to: 

a. Cast the play. к 

b. Appoint individuals to staging 

positions. 
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c. Select the play. 

d. Produce scenery for the play. 

e. Manufacture costumes or se- 
cure costumes from  attics, 
cellars, or rental agencies. 

f. Print, distribute, and sell 
tickets. 

g. Draw posters, notify news- 
papers, radio stations, and in 
general, give publicity to the 
activity. 

h. Take receipts, pay bills, and, 
following the production, re- 
port to the club and the school 
administration any profit or 
loss. 

i. Serve as ushers on the night(s) 
of the performance. 

4. The selection of a play is one of 
the most difficult tasks and deserves at- 
tention at this point. Miss Gertrude E. 
Johnson! suggests the following con- 
siderations for play selection: 

a. Who is producing? Age, train- 
ing, and ability. 

b. Audience. General, selected, 
young or old, cultured or other- 
wise. 

Ends desired. Dramatic train- 

ing, entertainment, money. 

d. Producing considerations. Place, 
size, stage, equipment. 

e. The situations. Freedom from 
undue emotional stress. 

f. The royalty. Avoid large royal- 
ties, 

g. Dramatic movement. Must be 
capable of being acted; not too 
talky. 

h. Questionable situations. These 

should be avoided. 

Author. Should be a person of 

Some literary ability. 


o 


re 
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j. Balance. Should be considered 
in the acting value. 


Activities of the Dramatic Club 


Consideration should be given to the 
activities of the dramatic organization, 
McKown ? suggests the following: 


Study of the drama, which may come un- 
der four headings: 
Historical: development of the drama 


and theatre. 

Artistic: Actors, managers, and pro- 
ducers. 

Literary: Study of the drama and dra- 
matic style. 

Mechanical: Stage equipment and 
mechanics. 

Consideration of such topics as the fol- 
lowing: 
The drama as a natural mode of expres- 


sion. 

The appearance of child actors in the 
Greek plays. 

The Miracle and Mystery plays of the 
Middle Ages. 

Dramatics in early American schools. 

The various types of drama: purposes, 
materials, settings, characters. 

Dramatic terminology: stage expres- 
sions, terms, and signals. 

Folklore in dramatics: types, expression, 
costumes, characters. 

Contemporary drama: actors, plays, 
writers, producers. 

Little-Theater movement in America: 
Eugene O'Neill. 

New movements: Independent Theater, 
Irish National Theater, The Theater 
Guild. 

American playwrights: Mody, MacKaye, 
O'Neill, Torrence. 

The drama in other countries. 

Ceremonial dramatics: rituals, pageants, 
symbolisms, representations. 

Dramatic critics and criticism. 

Voice requirements in characterization. 

Body postures, movements, and actions. 

Make-up: purposes, materials, and meth- 
ods. 
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Costumes and costuming. 

Methods of lighting the stage. 

Unusual stage effects: thunder, light- 
ning, rain, snow, wind. 

Properties and scenery. 

Byplay: purpose, materials, and meth- 
ods. 

Motion pictures: methods, production, 
materials. 

Pageants and pageantry. 

What dramas to read; how to read a 
play. 

Dramatists of social problems. 

Analysis of the construction of chosen 
plays and scenarios. 

Methods and materials of dramatic pub- 
licity. 

Vocational opportunities in dramatics. 

Opportunities for training for these 
vocations. 

Acting: 

Reading: poems, monologues, dialogues, 
stories, excerpts. 

Dramatization of stories, legends, scenes, 
original scenarios. 

Exercises in various stage groupings and 
movements, 

Impersonations, imitations, and take- 
offs. 

Presentation of pantomimes and shad- 
owgraphs. 


Development and presentation of 
tableaux. 

Practice in enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, 


Interpreting stage directions. 
Miniature stage and theater activities: 
Study of puppet shows. 
Construction of model stages, scenery, 
and properties. 
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Designing and constructing marionettes 
and equipment. 
Producing puppet show for assembly, 
hospital, elementary school. 
Designing and making costumes, 
Studying and practicing shadow pan- 
tomime. 
Constructing masks. 
Miscellaneous activities: 
Trips to theaters, studios, museums, and 
exhibitions. 
Production of pageant, 
bazaar, and vaudeville. 
Writing playets, scenarios, monologues, 
and skits, 
Notebook and scrapbook work: 
Keep outlines of plays and important 
criticisms. 
Preserve notes on discussions, lec- 
tures, and visits. 
Collect pictures, autographs, reviews, 
clippings. 
Tests on stage terminology, dramas, 
playwrights, characters. 
Reviewing and criticizing dramas and 
motion pictures. 
Demonstrating and practicing make: 


circus, fair, 


up. 

Making lists of recommended plays 
and movies. 

Studying radio drama. 

Making a motion picture. 


Notes to Section 8 


1 Harry C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937, 1952). Used with their permission. 

2 Ibid. 


FINANCING STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The board of education ordinarily pro- 
vides the necessary funds for the opera- 
tion of student activities. In some cases, 
such funds are not available. As a result, 


students may need to raise funds to a 
port many of their activities throug 
various fund-raising programs. 


Fund-raising activities тау have ® 
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tendency to divert student interest 
from the main purpose for being in 
school; often, a great deal of faculty 
energy is used in this direction rather 
than in the improvement of the in- 
structional program. However, many 
beneficial educational activities have 
been curtailed, in many schools, be- 
cause funds were not available and 
fund-raising activities are not successful 
enough to provide for these student 
activities. Because of this, two ap- 
proaches to fund-raising should be con- 
sidered. In the first place, funds raised 
by an organization through a fund-rais- 
ing activity are used by that specific ac- 
tivity for its support only. In the second, 
school-wide activities raise money, 
which is distributed through a central 


Activity 
Interscholastic athletics 
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organization, wherever needed, to 
finance an activity or organization. 


Activities Needing Financing 
and Methods Used 


It is necessary to look at these com- 
mon activities that need financing and 
related activities that will bring in reve- 
nue, then to look at school-wide ac- 
tivities sponsored by the individual 
classes or by the school council, where 
funds are raised for distribution to ac- 
tivities where needed. Because this is 
largely a secondary-school problem, ac- 
tivities unique to the secondary school 
are considered below. Where board of 
education support as well as student 
support is absolutely necessary, a nota- 
tion appears in the following list: 


Suggested Methods of Finance and 
Fund Raising 


Board of education (tax funds) 


Gate receipts 
Sale of programs at football and basketball games 
Sale of refreshments 


Dramatic activities 


Sale of tickets 


Advertising in programs 


Yearbook 


Sale of book to students 


Advertising 
Adult patrons or sponsors 


Newspaper and literary magazine 


Sale of paper (individual) 


Sale of paper (subscription) 
Advertising 
Sale of "common stock" in paper 


Class rings 
Senior prom 
enior banquet 


Sale to students 
Class dances 
Banquet tickets 


Class picnic (sale of food) 


Foreign exchange student projects 


Sale of "Brotherhood Bonds" 


Contributions from community 


School clubs 


Dances 


Cake sales 
Sale of novelties 


Dues 
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Activity 
Graduation: 
Caps and gowns 
Diplomas 
Program 
Flowers 
Speaker 


School assemblies 


Other Fund-Raising Activities 


Other school fund-raising activities 
are common in many secondary schools. 
The proceeds are distributed to the 
various activities when needed. 

1, Sale of student activity cards or 
G.O. cards. Students purchase a card 
and receive discounts for various ac- 
tivities and goods purchased. 

2. Sale of magazines. 

3. Coke, candy, fruit juice, gum, and 
milk vending machines. 

4, School carnival. 

5. Profits from receipts at school 
stores, 

6. Raffles, if they do not violate state 
or local laws. 

7. Contributions from civic organi- 
zations and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

8. School dances where admission 
is charged. 
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Suggested Methods of Finance and 
Fund Raising 


Board of education (tax funds) 


Board of education (tax funds) 


9. Extra funds from athletic-contest 
gate receipts. 

10. Extra funds from dramatic-or- 
ganization receipts. 

ll. Professional entertainment hired 
to perform for students and community, 
with profits being used for activity 
financing. 

12. Library book fines. 

13. Performance of school band, or- 
chestra, and glee club, for which admis- 
sion is charged. 


For related information, see: 


Assembly Programs 

Book Fairs 

Club and Activity Programs 
School Store 

Student Government 
Student Publications 


HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 


The celebration of holidays is one of 
the most enjoyable educational experi- 
ences a child may have during his 
School career. National, state, and local 


holidays have been established to com- 
memorate a specific historical event, an 
individual or a group, or a religious 
event, Because the holidays that 216 
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celebrated in the class will vary from 
state to state and locality to locality, 
no attempt is made to identify the 
various holidays a class could or would 
celebrate. 

A teacher planning with the students 
for a program celebrating a holiday 
should pay particular attention to the 
significance of the event as it relates 
to the local area. This is extremely help- 
ful in the elementary schools, where 
the first concepts of good citizenship 
are being developed. It is unfortunate 
for a student to celebrate a holiday, 
such as Arbor Day, Veterans’ Day or 
Memorial Day, without understanding 
the meaning of the events the day 
commemorates. 


Establishing the Significance of 
Holidays 


The following suggestions are offered 
as means of pointing out to students 
the significance of a particular holiday. 
; Assembly programs are often planned 
in which skits or short dramatic per- 
formances are presented by the class. 
These assembly programs can be 
planned, written, directed, and acted 
by the pupils in a class. However, it 
15 not unusual to find teachers using 
Prepared scripts in total or adapting 
them to the maturity of the pupils they 
are working with. 

i Essays and student oratory describ- 
Ing various aspects of the events that 
etermined the holiday, are another 
LEM of assisting the youngsters in 
5 ieu the holiday to be cele- 
a ated, If essays are written, the stu- 
dac should have the opportunity to 
A them to the class, so all may 
€ in the material explored by the 
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student in preparing the thesis. This 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
the teacher to integrate the skills of 
the language arts and research. 

Films depicting the times and events 
of the holiday are available. The use 
of these and other visual aids greatly 
enhance the students' basic understand- 
ing of the celebration. 

Class parties, where decorations, re- 
freshments, and games have special sig- 
nificance relating to the holiday, are 
perhaps one of the most common forms 
of celebration found in the schools. If 
these parties are planned and conducted 
by the students, following basic re- 
search about the holiday, they can be 
a valuable motivating vehicle in the 
development of understanding. The in- 
herent danger in the class party is that 
the result is only the provision of a 
social experience for children. 

Field trips to historic places of in- 
terest may be one of the best methods 
of providing an educational experience 
that has a great deal of significance 
in teaching the child about the event 
being celebrated. For example, a trip 
to a colonial house can be used to teach 
the period of the American Revolution 
as part of the celebration of George 
Washington's birthday. A visit to a re- 
forestation preserve to celebrate Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's birthday will help to 
develop understanding of conservation. 
Geographical location of the school will 
either enhance or limit this type of 
activity, but with a little imagination 
the teacher can provide suitable ex- 
periences for the students. 

Activities, such as tree planting on 
Arbor Day, "get out the vote" cam- 
paign on Election Day, and providing 
the program for Memorial Day services, 
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are methods of actively providing ex- 
periences in community service as well 
as offering a realistic program for cele- 
brating a holiday. Some of the most 
favorable school-community relation- 
ships stem from these activities and 
lead to a very tangible feeling of satis- 
faction for the class or the individual 
students participating. 

Closing of school for the day or a 
period of time is another method of 
celebrating a holiday. Although it is 
recognized that both teachers and stu- 
dents need time off at intervals through- 
out the school year, there is a question 
as to whether some of the holidays are 
logical days to offer for this purpose. 
It is the thought of many educators 
that more realistic periods of released 
time should be found which do not 
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break up the school week and are not 
spaced too closely together. 

School holidays may play a vital role 
in the transmission of our heritage and 
culture so necessary for the perpetua- 
tion of the republic. However, they 
must be well planned and have a high 
degree of correlation with other learn- 
ing activities. Unless the administrator 
and the teacher insure this type of ex- 
perience, the celebration of the holiday 
loses its significance and an excellent 
opportunity for instruction is lost. 


For related information, see: 
Assembly Programs 


Club and Activity Programs 
Dramatics in the School 


RECREATION PROGRAM 


One of the extensions of the education 
program is the recreation program. 
This program, which, except for the 
camping trip, is housed in the school 
building or community center, should 
include: arts and crafts; games and 
sports, ranging from relays to athletics; 
music and dramatics; rhythms and 
dances; aquatics; hobbies and outdoor 
activities, such as camping, nature 
studies, fishing, hunting, and boating. 

In addition to the activities that are 
included, a number of factors should 
be considered: 

1. When shall the recreation program 
be held? 

Usually the recreation program takes 


place in the afternoon, evenings, week- 
ends, or during the summer and other 
school holidays. 

2. Who shall finance the program? 

Financing is usually provided from 
four major sources: Local community 
tax funds administered by the board 
of education or a recreation commis- 
sion established as a part of the local 
government; state agencies, such as 
youth commissions; tuition fees charged 
when participants pay for the activity; 
contributions from local organizations, 
such as the P.-T.A. or civic associations. 

3. Where does the leadership come 
from? 

If a school district has a coordinator 


| 
| 


of health and physical education, he is 
often appointed as director of recrea- 
tion, Large communities may hire a 
trained recreation person on à full- or 
part-time basis for this specific respon- 
sibility. Smaller communities may use a 
variety of personnel—physical-educa- 
tion teachers, classroom teachers, or, 
in certain instances, untrained but in- 
terested personnel who reside in the 
community. This last type of person is 
ordinarily not recommended for the 
directorship. 

4, What is the responsibility of the 
director? 

The director of the program is re- 
sponsible for determining the needs of 
the community, establishing the pro- 
gram, scheduling the activities, hiring 
supervisory personnel, maintaining or 
supervising the maintenance of equip- 
ment, accounting for the financing of 
the program, handling publicity and 
public relations, and reporting to the 
state or local recreation commission. 

5. Who is the local recreation com- 


The commission may be the board 
of education of a local school district, 
a city or state commission appointed to 
gend recreational activities in a spe- 
сше political subdivision, or a group of 
otn citizens willing to give of 

time to form a group to assist in 
we planning of recreational activities 

М Ф E 

d Should partici, i 
ы Eu icipate in the 
€ program should be developed to 
bind natural activities for d. age 
аа iy Schools for the pre- 
Sin er; playground programs for the 
iu cd grade children; playground 
eam activities for the intermediate- 
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grade student; playground, team ac- 
tivity, and evening social activity for 
the teenager; and individual sports, 
team activity, and social opportunities 
for adults. All the activities of a well- 
rounded recreation program may be 
planned in relation to the needs, in- 
terests, maturity, and abilities of all 
age groups in the community. 

7. Of what value is a recreation pro- 
gram to the people of a community? 

All the recreational activities are best 
developed when they carry their value 
over to every-day living in the com- 
munity. Recent studies of various seg- 
ments of the population have indicated 
the relatively poor physical condition 
of the people in our communities. A 
well-organized recreation program will 
assist in the development of increased 
physical, mental, and emotional health, 
provide for worthy use of leisure time, 
and increase skills necessary to func- 
tion in a dynamic society. Too often, 
the highly valuable experiences in recre- 
ation programs are considered to be 
only physical in nature. The social in- 
teraction and the opportunity to solve 
problems make these experiences valu- 
able in the total growth of children, 
youth, and adults. 

8. Since the instructional staff is the 
foundation of the program, what are 
the qualifications of the counselors and 
supervisors? 

Although it is desirable to use cer- 
tificated teachers to make up the in- 
structional staffs, it is not always pos- 
sible to employ those with specific 
recreational skills. In the event non- 
teaching personnel have high degrees 
of skill, they may be used. However, 
they should have had some basic ex- 
perience working with children and 
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adults through Y. M.C.A, Y.W.CA,, 
С.Ү.О., Neighborhood Houses, church 
groups, or other social organizations. 
They should have not only the facility 
to perform the skill they teach, but also 
an understanding of the nature of the 
growth and development of the pupils 
with whom they work. Many programs 
use interested and qualified parents, col- 
lege students, mature high school stu- 
dents with the very young children, 
and former educators to form the per- 
sonnel pool upon which they draw. 

9. Does the instructional staff receive 
reimbursement? 

Because of the demands upon a per- 
son's time and energy in instruction, 
supervision, and planning, compensa- 
tion should be given. Certain activities 
may demand part-time work or limited- 
time chaperoning and an individual 
may donate his time. Nonetheless, those 
employed to serve as instructors should 
be paid. Many recreation programs 
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The school safety patrol is organized 
for two purposes: to provide experi- 
ences in citizenship education for the 
child by providing opportunity for 
school-community service, and to in- 
crease the amount of protection from 
danger that children will receive on 
their way to and from school, 
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have failed because people have in- 
tended to give actively of their time 
and energies to serve the community, 
only to become discouraged and drop 
out. In this way, many instructional 
staffs have disappeared. 

Recreation is the responsibility of all 
communities, large or small. Programs 
may be adapted to fit almost any local 
situation. Each community, before em- 
barking on a recreation program, should 
survey the existing facilities and insti- 
tutions, such as Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and 
other such organizations. Similar facili- 
ties and programs will not then be 
duplicated. 


For related information, see: 


Athletics 

Camping Program 

Class Parties 

Dramatics in the School 


Organization of a Safety Patrol 


The safety patrol is an organization 
of boys and girls, generally in grades 
six through nine, under the supervision 
of a local law-enforcement agency and 
the school Figure XIV-5 depicts the 
organization of the patrol as it is con- 
stituted in most schools. 
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Figure XIV-5. 


PATROL ORGANIZATION wriH Four SQUADS 


Sergeant 


Sergeant 


Patrolmen 
(Elm St. 
Squad) 


Patrolmen 
(Main St. 
Squad) 


Responsibilities of Officers 


Officers of the patrol are students 
with defined responsibilities: 

1. Captain—the chief administrative 
officer. Keeps records, selects or rejects 
recruits; in general, administers the 
program and defines the responsibility 
of activities to the other members of 
the patrol. Is directly responsible to 
the adult leaders for reporting and 
liaison between them and the students. 
: 2. Lieutenants—staff. officers, report- 
ing directly to the captain on the fitness 
of the squads under their command. 

3. Sergeants—responsible for squads, 
for patrol members being at their posts 
at prescribed times, for taking com- 
Plaints, and for inspecting equipment. 

4. Patrolmen—stand watch at the 
school crossings, on the busses, or 
Wherever they are assigned to guard 
and assist, 


the Patrol 


Patrolmen 
(Davis St. 
Squad) 


Responsibilities of the Patrol 


The patrol is responsible for protect- 
ing students at crossings, holding them 
back at the sidewalk until it is time to 
cross the street. In addition, the patrol 
has a responsibility to supervise stu- 
dents who travel on school busses, to 
insure the safety of all on the bus, and 
to assist teachers in the supervision of 
bus platforms, playgrounds, and cor- 
ridors. 

Certain aspects of safety control are 
expressly forbidden. The most impor- 
tant is that student patrol members may 
not direct vehicular traffic and must 
never protect crossings from the street, 
but always from the sidewalk. Any con- 
sistent violation of safety rules on the 
part of a student must be reported by 
the patrol member to his captain on 
official report blanks designed for this 
purpose. The captain may report them 
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to the school principal or faculty advisor 
if the offense is serious or repetitious, 
The advisor and the principal must 
take immediate action to discuss the 
violation with the violator or the effec- 
tiveness of the patrolmen will diminish. 

If a school establishes a safety 
patrol it must provide recognition for 
the patrol's accomplishments at assem- 
bly programs, in the school newspaper, 
and in office bulletins, The school must 
give support to the organization at 
every opportunity. Safety patrols that 
do not receive the fullest cooperation 
from school officials soon become dis- 
interested and lose their status as valu- 
able organizations among the students 
of the school. 


Selection of Participants in the 
Safety Patrol Program 


The selection of officers and patrol- 
men of the patrol must be done with 
great care, Only students who have ex- 
hibited dependability and honesty and 
are regarded as good citizens by teach- 
ers and fellow students should serve. 
The weakest link in many school patrols 
is the disinterested participants who do 
not report to their posts on time and 
disregard the rules of procedure es- 
tablished by the organization. Dismissal 
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One of the responsibilities of the 
schools is to instruct young people in 
the duties, responsibilities, and proc- 
esses of the democratic society, Because 
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procedures should be developed, and 
those who are proved incompetent 
should be dismissed. If a student loses 
interest in the organization, he should 
be urged to resign. 


Establishment of Procedures 


Rules of procedure and responsibility 
within the scope of the desires of the 
school principal, faculty, and police 
should be developed and discussed 
with each student in the school through 
the social studies program. It is always 
significant to have each class pass a 
resolution to support the rules and to 
respect the decisions of the patrol mem- 
bers. This will tend to make each school 
student aware of his responsibility for 
his own safety and the respect he owes 
the work of the patrol. 

The official uniform of the school 
safety patrol is the Sam Browne Belt 
and the badge of office that each par- 
ticipant must wear whenever he is on 
duty. This equipment, an outline of 
procedures and responsibilities of 
School safety patrols, and other per- 
tinent information is readily available 
from the local chapter of the American 
Automobile Association, the sponsoring 
agency. 


it is more significant to learn by doing, 
and because the schools are charged 
with the responsibility of providing in- 
struction in self-government, school 
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elections play an important role in the 
citizenship-education program. 


Elections in the Elementary 
School 


There is a significant difference in 
elections in the elementary and second- 
ary schoo]. Although basically the ob- 
jectives are the same on both levels, 
the purposes for electing students to 
office varies considerably. 

In the elementary school, the com- 
mon practice is to elect class officers. 
This activity may begin as early as the 
third grade. The responsibilities of 
these officers are limited to five func- 
tions, 

1. Preside at all class functions. 

2. Organize committees, and give 
leadership to these committees, for the 
purposes of: 

Having parties. 

Welcoming guests. 

Cleaning the classroom. 
Showing movie films or film 
strips. 

€. Assisting the teacher in bulle- 
tin board and other displays. 

f. Taking care of plants and ani- 
mals in the classroom. 

5. Writing thank-you notes to 
Parents and others who have 
assisted the class in any way. 

h. Planning field trips. 

3. Serve with the principal as a 
School council dealing with school-wide 
Problems, 

T $ Act as monitors for various activi- 

a under the direction of the teacher, 
oH em the class in curricular activi- 
D ond as moderating panels, collect- 

Teporting for the school bank, 


isting teachers with simple clerical 
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functions, such as reporting absences 
to the office and the number of hot 
lunches to the cafeteria, and other ac- 
tivities of this nature. 

The class officers in the elementary 
school are usually limited to a president 
and secretary-treasurer, although this 
will change, depending on local situa- 
tions and teacher desires. 

The procedure used to elect is one of 
simple nomination from the floor, and 
voting by paper ballot. A secret ballot 
should be conducted so that no nom- 
inee is embarrassed. 


Elections in the Secondary School 


The secondary-school election may 
be a much more elaborate affair and 
should be patterned as closely as pos- 
sible to actual adult elections. This will 
make the educational experience much 
more meaningful to the students par- 
ticipating in it. 

In the secondary school, three dif- 
ferent types of election are fairly com- 
mon: (1) the election of representation 
from homerooms, English classes, or 
other administrative units to serve on 
the school council, (2) the election of 
officers of the school council to act as 
officers representing the total school, 
and (3) the election of officers of the 
various classes. It is not uncommon in 
junior high schools to elect class offi- 
cers to serve the same function as those 
in the elementary school. 

President, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer are the standard offices, 
both for the class and for the school 
council. Often a historian, correspond- 
ing secretary, and sergeant-at-arms will 
be added to this group. 
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The procedure for electing officers 
should pattern itself as closely as pos- 
sible after the established election 
format. 

l. A nominating convention should 
be held. This can be done either at a 
mass assembly meeting of the student 
body, or by the formation of two or 
more "political" parties that will caucus 
to perform the same task. 

2. Instead of the convention, pro- 
cedure used in many schools is the 
petition method, which provides that 
à petition is circulated among the stu- 
dent body. This petition must carry a 
required number of signatures to place 
the name of a student in nomination. 

3. A sufficient time should be allowed 

for the nominees to campaign for elec- 
tion. The school public-address system 
may be used for this purpose, an as- 
sembly program may be planned to 
give each candidate time to present his 
or her qualifications, or informal and 
impromptu techniques, such as lunch- 
hour speeches and demonstrations, may 
be used. Posters, placards, handbills, 
and open letters to the students may 
also be used as part of the campaign. 
Teacher leadership should be evi- 
denced during these campaigns, so that 
the campaigns are educational and will 
not embarrass the school or the student 
body. 
4. The actual voting should be done 
either on voting machines, if these are 
available from local election districts, 
or by ballot, whichever method is used 
in actual political contests in the 
school's geographical area, 
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Functions of Elected Officers 


Just as it is important for teachers 
responsible for the school election to be 
familiar with the procedure for electing 
officers, it is equally as important for 
them to recognize that elected officers 
should have a function in the adminis- 
tration of certain aspects of the school 
program and the student-activity pro- 
gram. The principal will, of course, 
retain the power of veto. 

Functions of the officers of the school 
council will vary greatly between 
schools, but a survey has indicated that 
there are a certain number of common 
functions. Among these are: 

l. Preside at assembly programs, 

2. Regulate, with the administrator 
and school council, all student activities. 

3. Handle all extracurricular account 
funds, in terms of accounting, raising 
revenue, and expenditures. 

4. Provide liaison between the differ- 
ent secondary schools in the neighbor- 
hood. 

5. Work with the administration in 
developing policies affecting student 
dress, behavior, code of ethics, and 
other regulations concerning students. 

6. Assist in public relations between 
School, home, and community. 

7. Have, with the school council, re- 
sponsibility for programs such as à 
foreign student exchange or the prepa- 
ration of assembly programs. 

8. Provide leadership in all student 
activities where it is needed. 


For related information, see: 
Student Government 
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SCHOOL STORE 


The school store is instituted in the 
secondary school or, in a few limited in- 
stances, in the elementary school, for 
four purposes: 

1. To raise funds for student activi- 
lies or organizations. 

2, To provide a service by supplying 
school supplies and equipment at a 
discount rate to the students. 

3, To develop and strengthen school 
spirit and morale by selling pennants, 
booster buttons, stickers, and other ma- 
terials with the school name imprinted 
thereon. 

4. To provide students with experi- 
ence in retail operations. 


Organizing a School Store 


In organizing a school store, it is im- 
portant to select an adult business man- 
ager who will serve as advisor and 
accountant to the store. Often this ad- 
Visor is a member of the school's busi- 
ness-education department. 

Because the school store is a student 
activity, a bookstore committee com- 
Posed of students selected by either the 
am or the school council should 
E in a management, sales, and 
| Pervisory capacity, Very often the 

ame of the bookstore committee 

acts as manager of the bookstore. 
ie ead is responsible for all areas 
в chase and sales, under the super- 
on of the faculty business manager. 
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The managers functions might include 
the following: 

1. Meet with students to determine 
needs of the school population in the 
area of school supplies and morale 
builders. 

2. Prepare the purchase orders for 
the various materials to be purchased. 

3. Deal with salesmen representing 
the various supply companies. 

4. Unpack and check supplies to be 
sold and place them on the shelves. 

5. Create displays to interest stu- 
dents in purchasing materials from the 
store. 

6. Conduct any necessary advertising 
campaigns to help create a demand for 
goods. 

7. Make all necessary financial ac- 
counting both daily and weekly, and 
submit to the business manager for 
audit. 

8. Supervise the sales staff and pro- 
vide training programs and assistance 
for these workers. 


Operating a School Store 


Because there may be a considerable 
amount of money involved in a school 
store operation, there are factors in- 
volved in its operation that should be 
well understood during the planning 
period: 

l. A room, well secured and pro- 
tected from intruders, must be provided 
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for the storage of materials awaiting 
sale. 

2. A counter should be provided over 
which merchandise will be sold. 

3. A cash register should be used 
at all times so the tape will have an 
accurate total for financial accounting. 

4. Two sets of books should be kept. 
The books should itemize purchases, 
wholesale costs, selling price, profits, 
and all transactions. The student man- 
ager and the faculty sponsor should 
each keep a set of these books. The 
books must always check in terms of 
receipts, expenditures, and balances. 

5. All payment for goods and serv- 
ices must be made by two signature 
checks, the store manager and the ad- 
visor or the principal both being re- 
quired to sign them. 

6. Adequate financial backing for the 
initial expenditures on equipment and 
supplies should be provided either by 
the board of education or the school 
council, 

7. At all times opportunities for an 
educational experience for the students 
managing and operating the school 
store should be provided. 

8. It is important to remember the 
school store, like any other aspect of 
the student activity program, is under 
careful scrutiny by the people of the 
community. It must, therefore, be well 
run, efficiently operated, and play a sig- 
nificant educational role, both in the 
Service it performs and the experiences 
it provides, 


Supplies and Equipment Needed 


The following is a list of the equip- 
ment necessary to operate a store and 
a list of 25 items found to be best-sellers 
in high school stores: 
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Equipment Needed 
Adding machine. 
. Cash register. 
Two receipt books. 
Two cash books. 
Two disbursement books. 
. Check books (two signatures). 
. Display case(s). 
Storage room. 
. Area or room for selling purposes. 
25 Best-Sellers 
l. Notebooks (plain), 
three-ring. 
2. Notebooks (with school name), 
two- and three-ring. 
3. Plastic book covers. 
4, Pencils. 
5. Ball point pens. 
6. Notebook filler paper, two- and 
three-ring. 
7. Writing tablets. 
8. Assignment books. 
9. Filler paper reinforcements. 
10. Textbooks, new and used (in- 
cluding workbooks and review books). 
11. Spiral bound notebooks. 
12. Index cards (white). 
13. Colored pencil sets. 
14. Mechanical drawing sets. 
15. Theme binders (covers). 
16. Manila folders. 
17. Crayons. 
18. Various art supplies. 
19. Pennants (with school name). 
20. Stuffed animals. 
21. Booster buttons. 
22. Autograph albums. 
23. Sweat and “Т” shirts. 
24. Decals with school emblem. 
25. Sandwiches and other food. 
Although there are literally hundreds 
of items available for sale in the school 
store, it is wise for the smaller school 
to limit itself to a few items in greatest 
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demand. A large inventory is uneco- 
nomical and may jeopardize the finan- 
cial structure of the school store. Text- 
books also may be a problem for the 
small store because of the large amount 
of money involved. Many of the school 
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stores selling textbooks have employed 
full-time adults as manager and sales- 
men. However, when this is done the 
educational opportunities are limited 
for the students. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


School councils or student governments 
are of three rather distinct types: the 
student council, the general organiza- 
tion, and the student congress, associa- 
tion, or legislature. All three types have 
similar objectives but may have some- 
what different functions. The broad ob- 
jectives of student government may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To provide opportunities to make 
the democratic process functional. 

2. To give to young people an op- 
portunity to learn democracy by par- 
ticipating in it. 

3. To give the student a voice in the 
operation of his school, particularly in 
P management of student activi- 
ies, 

.. 4 To establish a clearing house for 
ideas that may promote the general 
Welfare of the school. 

5. To develop in the student feelings 
of responsibility to the organization. 

8. To promote closer ties between 
School and community. 

А Other objectives that аге common 

:0 many school councils may be found 

RA Handbook for Student Council, 

Pip the National Association of 

of NIS National Association 
ary School Principals. 


Functions of the Student 
Government 


It is difficult to outline the different 
functions of the three identifiable types 
of student government because their 
functions are often overlapping. De- 
pending on the school, the student 
council is usually an organization that 
is involved much more directly with 
the internal administration of the 
school. The general organization is pri- 
marily concerned with the extracurricu- 
lar activities. Although the school con- 
gress is usually similar to the student 
council, it is usually a bilateral form 
of student government, composed of 
two houses. There does not appear to 
be any one form of student government 
that is more functional than any other 
form; as long as the duties, responsi- 
bilities, and privileges are well defined, 
almost any form will meet the needs 
of the local school units. 


Guide Posts for Organizing a 
Student Council 


There are some well-defined guide 
posts for organizing a school council 
that should be followed to insure its 
success: 
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1. The school principal should ap- 
point a well-qualified, interested ad- 
visor from the faculty. 

2. A committee of students, faculty, 
and administrators should study proto- 
types of various organizations and 
select the type that closest meets the 
needs of the individual school. 

3. This committee should then frame 
a constitution containing the following 
articles: 

a. Preamble or statement of pur- 
pose. 
Membership. 
Officers 
Executive board. 
Duties of officers. 
Meetings. 
Committees, 
Powers of the council. 
Veto. 
Amendments. 
Adoption. 

A good example of a school council 
constitution may be found in Miller, 
Moyer, and Patrick, Planning Student 
Activities (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 231-943. 

4. The constitution then must be 
adopted by the student body. 

5. Election of officers and repre- 
sentatives then follows. In general, the 
officers are president, vice-president, 
Secretary, and treasurer. As far as the 
election of representatives to the coun- 
cil is concerned, the only rule of thumb 
is that all students have a feeling of 
representation. The usual method is 
election by homerooms; however, some 
schools elect by classes (ie. senior, 
junior, sophomore), and others elect 
representatives from various organiza- 
tions such as clubs, drama groups, etc., 
that are under the jurisdiction of the 
council itself. It is not uncommon to 
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find a combination of the aforemen- 
tioned representation in any given 
school. 

These procedures take the council to 
the beginning of its initial operation. 


Responsibilities of the 
Student Council 


The basic lines of authority of the 
council should be established either be- 
fore or during the formation of the 
council. Figure XIV-6 shows a typical 
line organization denoting the respon- 
sibility of the school council. 

Although this organization is typical, 
it is not the only possible organization 
for the council and may be varied to 
meet the needs of a particular school. 


Agenda for the Student Council 


Over the years, many councils have 
established procedures that are fol- 
lowed by the president and have been 
adopted by the council as an agenda. 
The following is a good example of an 
agenda: 

Call to Order by the President 

Inspirational Reading 

Roll Call 

Reading of the Minutes 

Treasurer's Report 

Committee Reports 

Old Business 

New Business 

Adjournment 


Number of Meetings for a 
Student Council 


The number of times a council meets 
during the school year is based on the 
function of the council, its involvement 
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Figure XIV-6. 


Financial ^ Publicity Clubs 


"Class 
Organizations 
Dramatic 
Organizations 


in various school activities, and the ex- 
tent of its responsibilities. It is a good 
practice to have the full membership 
meet at least monthly, with periodic, 
regularly scheduled executive meetings 
in between. However, many councils 


meet weekly and others, four to nine 
limes a year, 


Activities Suitable for Student 
Councils 


In determining possible council ac- 
e the comprehensive list given by 
filler, Moyer, and Patrick, can be of 
elp. The information for this list was 
me from a nation-wide survey of 

Practices in cocurricular activities. 


School Principal 


Student Council Executive 
Board 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


Committees 


Student Exchange 


Social  By-Law Campaign 


Social 
Activities 


Summary of Council Activities as Reported 
by Council Advisers 
1. Cocurricular regulatory activities 

a. Review, approve, and charter all 

clubs. 

b. Aid in supervising elections—offi- 
cers, cheer leaders, band queen, 
and others. 

. Supervise all cocurricular fi- 

nances. 

Prepare activities budget. 

. Collect student activity fees. 

. Regulate all school parties. 

. Supervise all assembly programs. 

Keep record of all cocurricular 

activities for all students. 

i Formulate point system. 

j. Complete charge of awards sys- 
tem. 

. Supervise athletic awards. 

Select students for monthly serv- 
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ice awards, yearly good-citizen 
award. 
m. Revise National Honor Key point 
system. 
n. Print and distribute handbook, 
о. "Jack up school publications.” 
р. Provide booklet on parliamentary 
law for homerooms. 
q. Formulate sportsmanship code. 
r. Request holiday on first day of 
hunting season. 
S. Adopt school Alma Mater. 
t. Establish student court. 
u. Supervise cafeteria, including stu- 
dent conduct and menu planning. 
V. Supervise monitor system for cor- 
ridors and cafeteria. 
w. Supervise fire drills. 
X. Work closely with Canteen, 


2. Promotion of council organization 
and program 


a, Organize a council association of 
student councils. 
b. Help other schools organize 
councils, 
€. Participate in interschool council 
meetings, 
d. Attend state and national council 
conventions, 
. Attend council workshops. 
‚ Revise the constitution, 
- Attend many business meetings 
to plan activities, 
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3. Assembly activities 


à. Induct council officers in school 
assembly. 

b. Provide many assembly pro- 
grams, including United Nations 
Day, UNESCO Day, Brother- 
hood Day, Christmas, travel 
movies, F.B.I. representative, 
honor awards, convention re- 
ports, "sample council meetings," 


exchange programs with other 
schools, 


4. Orientation of new students 


a. Give demonstrations to sixth- 
grade student councils. 

- Sponsor orientation program in 
the spring for eighth-graders. 

с. Orient freshmen, 
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d. Orient activities at the beginning 
of the year. 
е. Sponsor get-acquainted dance, 


. Recreational activities 


a. Sponsor dances—noontime, 
Christmas, “Snow Ball" and 
many others. 

. Sponsor sports programs, includ- 
ing a night track meet. 

. Sponsor post-game parties, 

Promote Halloween party. 

. Promote dramatic productions. 

. Promote music productions. 

Supervise noon lunch-hour activi- 

ties. 


c 
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. Welfare activities 


a. Send cards to those who are ill, 

b. Collect and distribute toys to chil- 
dren. 

с. Participate іп many drives, such 
as March of Dimes, Red Cross, 
Save the Children Foundation, 
and the Polio Foundation. 

d. Send CARE packages. 

€. Collect and send clothing to 
Korea. 

f. Give Christmas baskets to the 
needy. p 


- Other service activities 


a. Sponsor “School Spirit Week,” 
“Friendly Week,” “Courtesy 
Week.” 

b. Sponsor career conferences and 
“Youth Days.” 

c. Make survey of community agen- 
cies. 

d. Change show cases in school 
lobby each week. 

e. Care for school trophies. 

f. Sponsor drives, including safety 
drive, clean-up campaign, and 
many others. 

g. Assist with all school projects for 
helping others. 

h. Assist with school guidance ac- 
tivities, 

. Help usher visiting night. 

- Operate check rooms. 

- Act as host to school visitors. | 

. Promote election program in 
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which standard voting machines 
are used. 

m. Run lost-and-found department. 

n. Sponsor an art exhibit. 

o. Provide a cheering section for 
basketball games. 

p. Promote the installation of pay 
telephones. 

q. Provide a "suggestion box." 

r. Provide and decorate a Christmas 
tree. 


8. Income-producing activities 

а. Stimulate home-room competi- 

tion in money-making projects, 

b. Sell activity tickets. 

c. Sell sports programs. 

d. Sell handbooks and school direc- 
tories and assist with the sale of 
the newspaper and yearbook, 
Take charge of concessions at 
school events. 

Sell savings stamps and bonds. 

Boost button sales, 

. Give dances to provide television 
set for Canteen, juke boxes for 
dances, funds for infantile paraly- 
sis drive, and other needs. 

. Each year, raise money to sup- 
port child adoption in foster 
homes. 

- Sell plastic book covers. 

- Sponsor coach-varsity basketball 
games. 
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Any discussion of school publications 
st necessarily include three basic 
oints: 

1 1. The different types of publications 
Available to be developed by students. 
" The ways in which students or- 
ze for publications: the structure of 
Staff, the purposes of the publica- 
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1. Raise money to buy materials for 

needy students in home eco- 

nomics, shop, and physical-educa- 
tion classes. 

Sponsor a drive to raise money 

for a curtain fund. 

n. Sponsor other drives to raise 
funds to put lights at the entrance 
of the school building, to finance 
assemblies, to add to the number 
of books in the library, to send 
delegates to conferences, and to 
contribute to the general activities 
budget. 


m. 


Note to Section 15 


1 Franklin A. Miller, James H. Moyer, and 
Robert B. Patrick, Planning Student Activities 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956). 


For related information, see: 


Assembly Programs 

Club and Activity Programs 
Dramatics in the School 
Safety Patrol 

School Elections 

Student Publications 


TUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


tion, and the financing of the printing. 

3. The nature of the educational re- 
sults for the students participating on 
publication staffs. 

There are five types of school publi- 
cations serving the school communities 
of elementary and secondary schools. 
These are the student handbook, year- 
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book, newspaper, literary magazine, 
and a category that may be considered 
temporary publications. 


Reasons for the Popularity of the 
School Newspaper 


Perhaps the most popular and cer- 
tainly the first publication a student 
body usually undertakes is the school 
newspaper. There are a number of rea- 
sons for this: 

1. The newspaper can publish news 
of the school. 

2. It can present the literary efforts 
of students in feature articles and in 
original prose and poetry. 

8. In the absence of a school annual, 
its spring edition can be carefully com- 
posed to be a year’s history of the 
school, with pictures of seniors and 
group activities, 

4. Its first issue in the fall may serve 
as orientation for students if there is no 
handbook, 

5. Throughout the year, the news- 
paper can publish special editions to 
take the place of the specialized publi- 
cations often produced in schools with 
more advanced publication programs. 

Tarlow 2 has described the purposes 
of the newspaper to be: 

1. To present the news. 

2. Service-vocational selection, re- 
search that will help in class, adver- 
tising, enrollment requirements for 
college entrance, library news. 

3, Entertainment, 

The staffs must decide the propor- 
tions of each. This clarity of purpose 
will help eliminate front page depend- 
ency; it may also eliminate the use of 
a publication by the principal or the 
faculty or some other group who might 
dominate the publication, 
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Along with these purposes, it is well 
to look at the spheres of influence 
within which newspapers must operate 
and give leadership: 

1. School life—administration, class- 
room, cocurricular activities, organiza- 
tions, publications, social life, sports, 
scholarship, attitudes, behavior. 

2. Nonschool affairs — community, 
state, nation, world. 

3. Critical  guidance—art, books, 
drama, movies, music, radio, record- 
ings, television. 

4. Educational guidance — high- 
school program of studies, cocurricular 
activities, how to study, how to read, 
choosing a college. 

5. Vocational guidance—choosing à 
career, training for a job, job opportuni- 
ties. 

6. Military guidance—draft regula- 
tions, military opportunities, educa- 
tional opportunities in military service, 
G.I. Bill, post-military plans. 

7. Personal guidance—boy-girl prob- 
lems, dating, discipline, etiquette, fash- 
ion, food, friendships, health, mental 
hygiene, hobbies, personality, religion. 

8. Special events—book week, edu- 
cation week, Red Cross drive, other 
local or national campaigns. 


Printing the School Newspaper 


The printing of the newspaper is an 
area of concern to all organizers an 
advisors of student publications. First, 
the cost of various methods of printing 
vary considerably and second, the prob- 
lem of organizing material will differ 
with the different methods of printing. 
Since no one method is the best, the 
type of printing is definitely a Jocal 
matter depending on the individual 
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school’s financial and human resources. 

There are three general types of 
printing. acceptable for school news- 
paper productions. 

1. The letterpress method: A com- 
mercial printer does the actual typeset- 
ting and headline work, much as is 
done for the commercial newspaper. 
Some schools that have their own print 
shops will use letterpress. Usually the 
most expensive type of reproduction, it 
probably gives the nicest format. 

2. Duplicating process: The least ex- 
pensive as well as the fastest method 
of getting the news "hot off the press." 
Students usually do all the work when 
this process is used. They not only 
gather the news but publish it as well. 
The newspaper may have a very attrac- 
tive format. 
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3. Offset printing: Often less expen- 
sive than letterpress, this method is 
more expensive than duplicating. Its 
advantage is that it is closely allied to 
the letterpress method and will prob- 
ably give a nicer appearance than 
duplication. 


The Staff for the School 
Newspaper 


The most important aspect of news- 
paper publication is the staff. The staff 
must be dedicated to newspaper work 
and ready and willing to put in the long 
hours necessary to provide the school 
with a fine, representative publication. 
Figure XIV-7 is an organization chart 
that defines suggested staff positions for 
a school newspaper. 


Figure XIV-7. 


Business Make-up 
Manager Editor 


Board of Publication 
Faculty Advisor 
Managing Editor 


Feature 
Editor 


Special 
Editors 


Assistants 
for 

Business 
Manager 
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Building a Newspaper Acceptable 
to All 


Miller, Moyer, and Patrick suggest 
some general conclusions regarding 
ways of making the newspaper sound 
and acceptable to the student body and 
faculty. 

1. The older, larger, and better-pre- 
pared newspapers make the most of the 
curricular activity of the school in 
stories and pictures. 

2. Newspaper feature and editorial 
writers are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of their civic responsibility, if the 
quality and quantity of materials on the 
subject are any criteria. 

3. Timely cartoons on social, politi- 
cal, or economic problems of the school 
and its community are almost com- 
pletely absent from high school news- 
papers, either on the editorial or front 
page. Here is an opportunity to tell a 
story by pictures and to exploit student 
talent in a manner that will enliven the 
newspaper and add to its effectiveness. 

4. A few newspapers have been fea- 
turing accident insurance for all stu- 
dents, not just athletes, for the school 
year. This includes the use of cuts, news 
articles, editorials, and advertisements. 

5. Many newspapers feature “Stu- 
dent of the Month,” “Faculty of the 
Month,” “Senior of the Month,” or “Girl 
or Boy of the Month” in pictures and 
write-up. 

6. Very few newspapers use commer- 
cially sold filler pages, and very few 
use boiler plate, 

7. Nearly all so-called humor col. 
ums make at least one or two nasty, 
cutting, sarcastic remarks in each issue 
published, They often destroy all the 
good will the newspaper staff is striving 
so hard to build, 
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8. High school newspapers are а 
positive force for good in the great 
majority of the schools where they are 
published. 


The Yearbook as a Student 
Publication 


The second publication in popularity 
is the classbook or yearbook. This is an 
annual publication of the school stu- 
dent body and is created to depict and 
preserve the history of the school, in 
words and pictures, for one year. Its 
other purposes are similar to those of 
other publications, namely the news- 


paper. 


Staff for the Yearbook 


In developing a yearbook, a staff of 
students must be appointed to fulfill 
various responsibilities of production 
and finance. Because this is a student 
publication, it should be produced by 
students, with the guidance of an adult 
advisor. 

The staff members shown in Figure 
XIV-8 are generally regarded as basic 
to the yearbook production. 


Guidelines for Developing the 
Yearbook 


There are three important steps in 
the manufacture of the yearbook, fol- 
lowing staff appointments: 

1. A theme should be developed to 
tie the book together and to give a start» 
ing point for the staff. 

2. The proposed contents must be 
evaluated to insure that: 

a. A balance between curricular 
and cocurricular activities will 
exist. 
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Figure XIV-8. 


Copy Editor 


Editor in Chief 


Business Manager 


Art 
Editor 


Copy 
Readers 


Circu- 
lation 
Manager 


Advertising 
Manager 


Artists Photographer 


Clubs 


Honorary Others 
Societies 


b. Everything to go in the book is 
to be in good taste. 

с. The pictures that represent ac- 
tivities and individual student 
pictures are of excellent work- 
manship. 

d. Interesting copy that has dig- 
nity and is representative of the 
high ideals of the school is in- 
cluded. 

3. Adequate financing must be ar- 
Tanged. A survey of yearbook cost indi- 
Cates a range of $1.50 to $10 per book, 
depending on the size, type of paper, 
Pictures, cover, and art work. 


Format for the Yearbook 
In terms of content, a good format for 


yearbooks to follow contains six sec- 
lions, 


1. Administration—names and pic- 
tures of administrative officers of the 
school and school district. 

2. Faculty—names and pictures of 
school staff. (Often nonteaching per- 
sonnel are included in this sec- 
tion.) 

3. Seniors—individual pictures of 
graduating class, with a listing of their 
activities and a write-up. 

4. Classes—group pictures of the 
various classes (junior, sophomore, 
freshmen, etc.) and a write-up of class 
history to date. 

5. Activities—both curricular and co- 
curricular, with copy and pictures of 
both. 

6. Athletics—records and pictures of 
teams. It is just as important in this 
section to emphasize girls’ athletics as 
it is boys’. 
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DIVISION XV 


Community-School Relations 


. Adult Education 
. American Education Week 
. Child Study 
. Citizens Committees 
. Class Mothers 
Community Agencies 
- Community Resources ..... 
. Dress—Student and Faculty . 
. Home Visitations 
10. Parent Education 


Section 1 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Education for adults may be defined as 

‘ucation ranging from the basic skills 
of Teading, writing, and arithmetic to 
the discussion of social and economic 
problems, As citizens in a democracy, 
е must share in solving present- 
М у Problems, They desire training for 
07 Jobs. They want Preparation to 

eet the problems of their homes, their 


families, and communities more ade- 
quately and effectively. They desire 
leadership and training so that they 
may use their leisure time wisely. The 
adult-education program established in 
a community should reflect these needs 
of the adults in the community. 
There are five logical steps in organ- 
izing and developing a program of edu- 
* * 809 
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cation for adults in the public schools. 
Each of these steps needs to be indi- 
vidually explored. 


Initial Preparation 


A community must be ready for an 
adult program, and the adults in the 
community must feel and express a 
need that an educational program can 
meet. 

1. The board of education must give 
its approval for the development of a 
program of studies to meet the ex- 
pressed adult needs in the commu- 
nity. 

2. A director of adult education must 
be appointed. 

3. The community must be surveyed 
to determine the courses to be offered. 

4. A program of studies should be 
established to meet the needs estab- 
lished by the survey. 

5. The board of education should 
approve the courses and provide the 
financing for the program. 

6. Teachers must be employed to in- 
struct the adults. 

7. A daily schedule of classes must 
be developed. 

8. Information describing the pro- 
Bram must be distributed throughout 
the community, 

9. A registration procedure must be 
developed. 


Determining Needs 


Determining the needs of the adults 
in the community provides a basis 
around which the program is devel- 
oped. It has been found that the con- 
tent, methods, and organization of 
courses to meet needs and interests of 
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adults were determined best by the fol- 
lowing practices, ranged in order of 
merit. 

l. Cultivation of “coordinators” or 
liaison people in industry, business, 
labor, and community organizations 
who watch for opportunities for educa- 
tion to perform a service. These groups 
are usually called citizen advisory com- 
mittees. 

2. Receiving requests from busi- 
ness, industrial, labor, and community 

oups. 

8. Study of deficiencies of adults. 

4. Maintenance of extensive per- 
sonal acquaintance with community 
leaders and groups. 

5. Examination of census and simi- 
lar data. 

6. Making systematic surveys of the 
business, civic, and industrial life of the 
community. 

7. Examination of published sur- 
veys of other communities and similar 
literature. 

8. Examination of catalogs, sched- 
ules, publicity materials, and programs 
of comparable institutions. 

9. Acting on a hunch. 

10. Being sensitive to civic, personal, 
and social problems of people that can 
be alleviated by education. 

11. Checking on known interests of 
people. 

12. Utilizing check lists and other 
interest-finders. 

13. Receiving individual requests. 


The Program 


The program will vary significantly 
from community to community, but 
courses will fall in the various gener 
categories. A well-rounded adult pro- 
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gram will offer courses in each cate- 
gory. 

1. History and civics, both for 
Americans and for the foreign-born. 

2. Common branches. 

3. Arts and crafts. 

4. Music, art, and drama. 

5. Recreation and physical educa- 
tion. 
6. Industrial arts and technical 
courses. 

7. Safety education. 

8. Health education. 

9. Home and family relationships. 

10. English, literature, and English 
for the foreign-born. 

11, Community understanding. 

12. Leadership training. 

13. "Golden Age" program for senior 
citizens. 

14. Agriculture. 

15. Home economics. 

16. Television, radio, and other forms 
of communication. 

17. Teacher in-service training. 

18. Foreign languages. 


Employment of Instructors 


The instructional staff may deter- 
mine the success or failure of the pro- 
gram. The following is a guide to char- 
acteristics and skills to look for when 
selecting a competent, dedicated pro- 
fessional instructor: 


LA teacher who has intellectual com- 
Petence in the subject matter he is to teach. 
2. A teacher with the patience to deal 
with adult problems objectively. 
i 3. A teacher with the ability to plan a 
lesson, 
1. A teacher with knowled 
ge of human 
Si and development. 
- A teacher with sympathy and un- 
derstanding of his айа А 
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6. A teacher with ability to interest а 
group of students with a wide range of 
ages, abilities, and backgrounds. 

7. A teacher with physical stamina to 
withstand the strain of teaching one or 
more evenings a week after his regular 
day's tasks are completed. ' 

8. A teacher with a broad concept of 
the total adult-education program and its 
relationship to the community. 


Financing 


In these days of high taxes and in- 
creased taxpayer responsibilities for the 
funds to develop and expand other im- 
portant social and economic programs, 
financing an adult-education program 
is increasingly difficult. However, there 
are five sources of income that may be 
drawn on to finance an adult-education 
program. 

1. Local Taxes. In most communities, 
this is the greatest source of revenue 
available, and because adult education 
directly benefits the community, this 
source should be used most often. 

2. Federal-State Vocational Aid. 
Federal laws (Smith-Hughes апа 
George-Barden) ^ provide federal 
matching funds for certain types of 
vocational and agricultural courses. 
Therefore, when a program of voca- 
tional and agricultural training is un- 
dertaken in a school district, this 
method of financing should be investi- 
gated. 

3. State Aid. Most states provide 
some form of financial aid to an ap- 
proved program of adult studies. These 
funds are provided either on an aver- 
age-daily-attendance basis, an instruc- 
tional-hour basis, or on a local-expendi- 
ture basis. However, because states 
vary in their methods of financing, and 
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some states do not provide any funds, 
the individual state education depart- 
ments should be contacted for this in- 
formation. 

4, Fees and Tuition. This method of 
financing is utilized by only about one 
in eight programs. It could well be 
explored, since it takes some of the 
burden from the local taxpayer. A re- 
cently completed survey shows that 
more than half of all adult-education 
programs charge for materials and text- 
books. It would be unreasonable to 
have the participants in the program 
pay the full cost of the program, but a 
small fee to assist in defraying expenses 
is desirable. There are, however, prob- 
lems inherent in the tuition or fee sys- 
tem that the community should be 
aware of, 

a. Fees may discourage low-in- 
come groups, who need adult 
education, from participation. 

b. Because public adult education 
is part of the “cradle-to-grave” 
concept of education, it is the 
responsibility of the entire com- 
munity to provide it. Therefore, 
there is a philosophical ques- 
tion of whether individuals 
should bear the cost of the 
adult-education program. 


It is of interest to the educator where 
the “money goes.” The following com- 
parison, prepared by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the N.E.A. in 1954, 
indicates the disposition of adult-edu- 
cation funds: 


Salaries 


68.0% 
Supervisor and Administration 10.4 
Instructional Supplies 8.3 
Overhead 18.3 
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As the chart indicates, salaries take 
the largest portion of the adult-educa- 
tion dollar. Because this is one of the 
most perplexing problems the adminis- 
trator must deal with, and because it is 
of great concern to all the teachers in- 
volved in the program, the following 
formula is presented for determining 
the salaries for adult teachers: 


The local district's teacher salary schedule 
X 1/200, + the number of class hours + 
one weekly preparation hour for each class 
taught, should determine an equitable sal- 
ary for the teacher of adults. 


200 
h+e 
DS = district teacher’s salary 
h = number of class hours 
с = total no. of prep. hours 
AS = adult teacher salary 


= AS 


Advisory Council 


Two other areas of concern need 
special attention when establishing the 
program of adult education. First, al 
adult programs should have a citizens 
advisory council. The council will ful- 
fill the following functions: 

l. Provide accurate and intelligent 
information to the administrator. 

2. Relate to the community the work 
being done in the program. 

3. Bring to the administrator sugges- 
tions to resolve potential problems be- 
fore they become educational prob- 
lems. 

4. Plan the adult program. 

5. Support the program in the com- 
munity. 

6. Aid in determination of method 
of finance. 

7. Stimulate faculty members so they 
will become more dedicated teachers. 
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Public Relations 


A program of public relations should 
be established. The press, radio, and 
television will be valuable assets in this 
matter. Also, the following media of 
public relations are often used: 

1. Brochures describing the courses, 
sent to all homes in the community. 

2. Pamphlets and handbills, distrib- 
uted throughout the area. 
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3. Newsletters, written and mailed 
to all persons in the community. 

4. Posters, distributed throughout 
the community. 

5. Window displays, established in 
cooperating stores. 


For related information, see: 


Public Relations 
School Budgets 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week is the 
period during the school year when 
every school in the country has an op- 
portunity to show to the public, both 
parents and citizens without children in 
School, what the schools are accom- 
plishing. Celebrated as it is from coast 
to coast, American Education Week 
brings to the attention of press, radio, 
and the public the fact that schools are 
Important to the maintenance of our 
democracy, Perhaps there is no other 
time during the school year when the 
attention of all peoples of the nation are 
more widely focused on our schools. 


Programs for the Week 


Ordinarily, national educational asso- 
Clations provide many ideas for pro- 
8tams for American Education Week. 
= D these programs are more 

€ctive when they are developed by 


school authorities in conjunction with 
citizens of the community. Programs 
of this nature can well be a great asset 
to the public-relations program, since 
they coincide with an intense interest 
in the schools at a particular period of 
the year. 

Open House. Many schools hold 
open house during this week. Some 
schools throw open the classrooms to 
the public; pupil materials are dis- 
played, as well as materials used in 
instruction. Other times, teachers meet 
with parents to explain the curriculum 
and the program for each grade level. 
In the secondary school, teachers often 
explain the workings of the different 
subject-matter departments. Since the 
program is usually held in November 
or October, these open-house programs 
provide interested citizens with an 
overview of the school year. 

Special Programs. Many times 
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schools offer programs that involve 
band and orchestra concerts, art dis- 
plays, athletic contests, and other 
displays. These programs often help 
citizens gain insight into the special 
activities offered by the school, as well 


Section 3 
CHILD STUDY 


Child study is often a favorite form of 
parent education, particularly with 
parents of elementary-school children, 
It is also of interest to the parents of 
secondary-school children, since there 
may be problems (including those in- 
volving juvenile delinquency) within a 
community that cause deep concern 
among parents and a desire to learn 
more about their children. Child-study 
groups can be extremely helpful to the 
parents; as the parents become more 
familiar with child growth and devel- 
opment, this familiarity helps them in 
understanding their own child and his 
place in the school. 


Organizing Child-Study Groups 


Child-study groups may just grow: A 
small group of parents may begin to 
gather together in their homes to study 
children. As they become engaged in 
the study, they may feel a need for ex- 
pert guidance and call upon the school 
to provide an educator to help them. 
Informal study groups of this nature, 
growing as they do from a need of 
parents, offer fine opportunities for de- 
veloping school-community relations. 
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as offering students an opportunity to 
participate in a public performance, 


For related information, see: 


Public Relations 


Child-study groups may also be or- 
ganized through parent-teacher organ- 
izations, which may establish a commit- 
tee to organize the program. Usually, 
a group will wish to do some research 
within the community to discover 
which parents are interested in child 
study and to ascertain the area of study 
in which they are interested. When 
they have discovered this through ques- 
tionnaires, informal discussion, or other 
means, this committee can select the 
age level or levels that seem to interest 
parents most. Educators may then be 
consulted and invited to act as discus- 
sion leaders. 

Child study may also become a some- 
what formal part of a parent-education 
program established by school officials 
themselves. Class mothers in the ele- 
mentary school may be asked to contact 
parents, inviting them to meet with 
teachers periodically to learn to under- 
stand their children better. Teachers 
may join together by grade level or 
subject-matter area to work with the 
parents. н 

Women’s groups іп the community 
may also wish to incorporate child 
study in their year-long program, an 
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teachers may be invited to work with 
these groups as they undertake the 
study. 


Conducting Child-Study Groups 


Child-study groups function best 
through a regular study and discussion 
method. As the parents gather together, 
the leader may ask them to list the 
questions they would like to pursue 
throughout the study. These questions, 
when consolidated, can become the 
outline or basis for the entire study. 
Teachers may wish to provide lists of 
readings that would help answer these 
questions. Parents are then able to 
select from the lists, bringing with them 
some authoritative information on the 
question to be discussed at each differ- 
ent meeting. 

Guidance personnel, the school psy- 
chologist, the reading specialist, the 
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speech therapist, and other personnel 
beside the classroom teacher can be 
scheduled as consultants to child-study 
groups. It will naturally be desirable 
to share these consultative services so 
that no staff member becomes overly 
burdened with meetings. It is also well 
to have parents engaged in a study hear 
different specialists as they discuss their 
various fields in the light of the study 
of children. 

As the study comes to a close, the 
parents may wish to consolidate their 
study into a report that may be used by 
other parents. These reports can be 
made available to future study groups 
or to the professional staff, they can 
also be used as a basis for discussion in 
meetings with civic and service groups 
or citizens groups that are also en- 
gaged in some type of child-study pro- 
gram. 


CITIZENS' COMMITTEES 


Citizens committees can be of two 
types: those sponsored or encouraged 
by the school district, and independent 
Committees, which may be inspired by 
Conditions within the community or by 
Some outside influence. Both types can 

either destructive or constructive in 
their relationship to the school pro- 
Sram; much of their influence in this re- 
Sard will depend on the attitude of the 
administrators of the school district and 
the trustees, 


Citizens’ committees can function 
only as recommending agencies, since 
the responsibility for establishment of 
policy must rest with the board of edu- 
cation. When committees seek a role of 
greater prominence or one in conflict 
with the responsibility of the board of 
education, they create a climate that 
can be harmful to the youngsters of 
the community. However, a citizens’ 
committee that accepts a project for a 
specific purpose and understands its 
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importance and limitations can be of 
invaluable aid to the school district. 

Many educators feel that citizens’ 
committees constitute (1) a threat to 
the school, or (2) a solution to all exist- 
ing problems. Probably neither ex- 
treme is true. The effectiveness of such 
a committee may well depend on the 
size of the school district it serves, the 
environment of the community itself, 
and the manner in which it serves the 
educational program. 

Types of Citizens’ Committees. Com- 
mittees set up by the school district are 
ordinarily responsible to the trustees of 
the school district or the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the district or his dele- 
gated representative. A committee 
should be invited to serve for a specific 
purpose, which is stated to the com- 
mittee at the time it is formed. The 
committee may then begin its work 
which, when completed, results in rec- 
ommendations to the responsible offi- 
cials. The committee can then be dis- 
banded or asked to remain in an inac- 
tive status pending the outcome of its 
recommendations, 

Some school districts maintain per- 
manent citizens’ committees that con- 
tinue to study problems relating to the 
areas in which they are interested. Per- 
manent committees, although highly 
effective, can over a period of time 
become pressure groups. When this 
happens, the committees may become 
dissatisfied with their role as a recom- 
mending agency; when their recom- 
mendations are not fully accepted by 
school officials, a difficult situation can 
be created, often destroying the orig- 
inal effectiveness of the committee. 

Citizens’ committees can also be 
formed in a school district (1) because 
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of a felt need on the part of citizens, or 
(2) because of dissatisfaction with 
some aspect of the school program. 
These types of committees may pro- 
vide many difficulties for the trustees 
and administrators of a school district 
unless they can be effectively coordi- 
nated. If such coordination is at- 
tempted in the initial stages of the 
committee's organization, it stands a 
good chance of success. However, if 
no attempt is made until the committee 
has fully embarked on its self-ap- 
pointed task, the reports and labors of 
the committee may result in recom- 
mendations that can be interpreted as 
an attack on the school. Such a situa- 
tion can disrupt a school district, 
paralyze its educational program, and 
constitute a threat to the education of 
youth within the school district. 

A citizens committee that arises 
without the sanction of the trustees 
may represent a group with ulterior 
motives. In such a case, it is not un- 
usual for another committee to be 
formed to offset the first group. A con- 
flict can result from the formation of 
the two opposing committees with con- 
flicting philosophies, objectives, ОГ 
motives. Conflict of this nature can 
serve little good purpose in any com- 
munity; it can be carried to such an 
extreme that the community becomes 
a battleground of words. Members of 
the instructional staff may well be 
torn between the two groups and ulti- 
mately seek positions where they can 
devote their talents to a proper educa- 
tional program. 

If the trustees and chief administra- 
tive officer of the school district es- 
tablish rapport with, and indicate à 
willingness to cooperate with, self-ap- 
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pointed citizens committees, difficult 
situations can usually be avoided. 


Areas of Interest to Citizens’ 
Committees 


There are several areas that interest 
citizens serving on committees. Some 
of these areas are the curriculum, the 
budget, professional personnel, pupil 
personnel services, youth programs, 
public relations, and community re- 
sources. 

Curriculum Committee. There are 
two valuable educational roles that a 
citizens’ committee may play in study- 
ing the curriculum of the district: (1) 
it may be involved in establishing ap- 
propriate goals or objectives for the 
school program; (2) it may be involved 
in helping to establish a philosophy of 
education for the school district. 

The objectives of the school district 
depend on the community's require- 
ments from its schools. A school dis- 
trict that develops effective objectives 
bases them on the wishes of the citizens 
of the community developed within the 
Professional knowledge of the staff. 
The economic level, the ability level, the 
goals for the children, and other similar 
aspects of the community will play an 
Important role in determining what the 
citizens wish their schools to accom- 
Plish. School districts that have a high 
Percentage of youngsters who intend to 
continue their education in institutions 
ү = learning will develop a differ- 
th goals for the school program 

ап a school district that has a low 
Percentage of such students, 

A school district in which many of 
op youngsters will go directly to work 

an industry in the locality will have 
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a different set of objectives for the 
school program than a school district 
in which few industrial opportunities 
exist for high-school graduates. A 
school district in which the citizens 
have little education and in which the 
tax burden is excessive will have a dif- 
ferent set of objectives than a district 
in which the citizens have a high edu- 
cational background and in which the 
taxable property allows greater finan- 
cial aid to the school. 

The philosophy of the school district 
is contingent on the attitude of citizens 
within the community. Such a philoso- 
phy, when developed jointly by citi- 
zens from the community and the pro- 
fessional staff of the school, becomes 
more meaningful to all concerned and 
provides a sound basis for the develop- 
ment of an effective school program. 
When the philosophy has been estab- 
lished cooperatively by citizens and the 
professional staff, it is more acceptable 
to all who are affected by it. 

Budget and Finance. As communities 
face serious financial problems because 
of rising costs of education resulting 
from (1) increased enrollments, (2) 
normal increases in costs, and (3) in- 
creased services to pupils, citizens’ com- 
mittees that study financial aspects of 
the school district can be extremely 
helpful to the school administrators, 
Such committees may assist in the de- 
velopment of the annual budget, which 
helps in gaining support for it. Through 
developing the budget cooperatively 
with the school staff, citizens gain in- 
sight into the reasons for increases. 
They may offer many helpful sugges- 
tions as well as play a large role in ex- 
plaining to their fellow citizens why 
budgetary increases are necessary. 
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In many communities, there are citi- 
zens who are highly experienced in 
financial matters and whose experiences 
can be extremely valuable to the trus- 
tees. These citizens can provide con- 
sulting services that many districts 
could not afford to purchase. 

Professional Personnel. When dis- 
tricts encounter difficulties in securing 
enough fully trained and experienced 
professional staff members, citizens" 
committees are sometimes formed to 
aid in recruitment as well as to help 
in encouraging competent staff mem- 
bers to remain within the district. They 
may accomplish this by making the 
community and its schools the most in- 
viting place in which teachers can 
locate and make their homes. 

Citizens’ committees are also highly 
successful in studying salaries for in- 
structional and noninstructional per- 
sonnel The use of such committees 
often results in increased increments as 
citizens within the community become 
more aware of the inadequacies of 
teachers' salaries prescribed by the dis- 
trict. These committees not only aid in 
reaching some adequate salary base, 
but they also serve as a public-relations 
and information committee for citizens 
within the district. 

Pupil Personnel Services. School dis- 
tricts that seek to expand the services 
rendered to the students often solicit 
the aid of citizens’ committees in study- 
ing the problem. These committees can 
be of service by (1) investigating the 
need for such expanded service, (2) 
recommending a program to be devel- 
oped over a period of years, including 
provisions for incorporating the services 
in the budget at a rate within the 
ability of the district to afford, and (3) 
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interpreting the need and the recom- 
mended services to the citizens of the 
community. 

The initiation of psychological serv- 
ices within a district is better under- 
stood when citizens have a part in for- 
mulating plans and in considering the 
need for the services. Beginning or ex- 
panding speech-therapy services, guid- 
ance services, and other allied services 
may be more successful when citizens 
have a part in determining the need 
and extent to which such services will 
be used, as well as the costs involved. 

Youth Programs. Many districts 
whose recreational programs or educa- 
tional programs for more-able or less- 
able children are inadequate can profit 
from the help of a citizens’ committee 
in determining what programs are de- 
sirable, how they can best be organized, 
and how they can best be financed. En- 
tire recreation programs for a district 
can be set up by citizens, with financial 
support and administrative control 
shared by the school district and the 
local government. Citizens’ committees 
can provide a liaison with the district's 
governing body, which may well result 
in a combined group to administer and 
control the programs that are evolved. 
For example, the result of these cooper- 
ative efforts might be the use of school 
grounds for playgrounds in the summer 
under the administrative control of the 
local government when school is not in 
session, provided state laws allow such 
a procedure. In other cases, the reverse 
may be true: When schools have insuffi- 
cient land for recreational purposes, the 
citizens’ committee may join with the 
local government to work out arrange- 
ments to provide more land, which the 
school will supervise and administer 25 
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recreation areas for the pupils of the 
school. 

Public Relations. Communication and 
public relations are difficult projects 
for administrators of a school district, 
since few schools have budgets that 
provide for experts in this area. A su- 
perintendent or chief school adminis- 
trative officer often does not have 
enough time to take on an extensive 
public-relations program himself, and 
his staff is usually so burdened already 
that additional responsibilities for these 
programs cannot be undertaken effi- 
ciently. The use of citizens’ committees 
in such instances can be highly effec- 
tive. Working with the chief adminis- 
trative officer or the district trustees, 
such a committee can formulate a pub- 
licrelations program for the district 
and, under the supervision of school 
officials, carry it out. Citizens’ commit- 
tees may publish periodic bulletins ex- 
plaining the school program and events 
to the public, In addition, such a com- 
mittee can serve to communicate to 
school officials problems from the com- 
munity, providing the important two- 
Way communication that is the sign of 
à fine public-relations program. 

any citizens’ committees are made 

ш of Tepresentatives from various so- 
tial, civic, and religious groups within 
o A Each group elects or 
S а representative to meet periodi- 
E ne Tepresentatives from Ње 
the E and discuss the status 
zh vi or problems that school 
m. cel need attention. Such 

"PS Provide communication to the 
s E Community, as well as bringing 
ing сепа] point representative think- 
Mg of citi, f : 

‚ ens from the community. 
Crelations committees often 
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bring to the school the talents of per- 
sons who might otherwise be unavail- 
able. It is not unusual for a community 
to have as a resident an experienced 
public-relations expert who the district 
could not afford to employ, but whose 
advice will be willingly available 
through service on a committee. 
Community Resources. Citizens’ com- 
mittees can be extremely helpful in 
providing the school with information 
about resources available within the 
community to help with the educational 
program. For the professional staff to 
survey the community to locate re- 
sources, such as people who are willing 
to offer their experiences or industrial 
plants that will provide visits or work 
experience, is a tremendous task. How- 
ever, citizens serving on a committee 
are often more familiar with resources 
that are available and have more time 
during the day to investigate them. The 
result of such work can be a fine file 
of community resources to which the 
professional staff may refer when they 
wish to broaden the school program. 


Selection of Members 


Citizens' committees should be repre- 
sentative of the different groups within 
a community and should be so selected 
that representation is equally divided 
between the various groups. For ex- 
ample, a committee studying curricu- 
lum should contain not only citizens 
with children in school but also citizens 
with preschool children and those with 
no children at all. In addition, such a 
committee should contain members who 
have children capable of attending col- 
lege, members with children whose 
motivation or capabilities indicate that 
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they will go to work immediately upon 
graduation from high school, and mem- 


ty. 
Members may be selected by differ- 
ent methods, In some cases, each trus- 
tee of the district submits the names of 


acteristics that are desired on the com- 
mittee, In other cases, the superintend- 
ent may set up a committee to solicit 


during daytime hours are more ва 
factory because the profession 
is on duty at that time. The m 
the husband-wife team who att 
meeting can brief the other on 
transpired. 


Tenure of Office 

Permanent citizens’ committees ma 
prove undesirable for several 
First, these committees may bea 


too involved in the project, and a 
sure group for pet ideas тау! 
from the group. Second, the u 
different citizens becomes more dil 
as members become permanent, Т] 
citizens may lose interest if the projec 
extends over too long a period of t 
Fourth, the advantage of a fi 
new approach to a situation is lost as 
members become immersed in the 
project over too extended a period. | 
Temporary citizens’ committees, | 
ganized to undertake a project and dis 
banded when they submit their recom 
mendations, can be more interesti 
the members. First, the members of th 
group feel a sense of accomplishment. 
Second, the members of citizens’ 
mittees may be individuals with many 
other responsibilities, who are 
to serve only if the project is of a Mm 
ited nature, Third, short-term 
tees seldom become pressure group 
since their research and study is more 
objective when completed for à spe 
cific purpose. as 
A happy combination for such com 
mittees may well be to use à 
of citizens who continue in service 0n 
committees until other citizens become 
familiar with the school and commit- 
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tee functions. After a temporary com- 
mittee is disbanded, the members might 
be invited to serve on several different 
committees with citizens who have not 
previously served, In this manner, the 
experience of the veteran committee 
members can benefit the new commit- 
tees, The veteran members may be re- 
tired as the new committee members 
become experiencd, 


Method of Operation 


Committees should be responsible to 
the board of education or one individ- 
ual within the district, whether it be a 
trustee who represents the board of 
education, the school superintendent, 
or the professional person responsible 
for the area ur Jer study. For example, 
а citizens’ committee studying curricu- 
lum might well be responsible to the 
professional staff member who is in 
charge of that portion of the school pro- 
fam. A citizens’ committee studying 
school finance might well be respon- 
oop E the professional staff member 

е of finance and the school 
budget. 


However, citizens'-committee recom- 
mendations should receive the atten- 
tion of the board of education itself, 
After the reports of the committee are 
Prepared, they should be forwarded to 
the board of education with the recom- 
mendations of the professional staff. 

of education should then 

action on the recommendations 
without delay. To prolong action on 
ied reports is to frustrate persons who 


Spent many long hours and have 


their diligently on the reports. If 


Work is treated as unimportant 
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it will be difficult to get future commit- 
tees organized. This does not mean that 
all recommendations should be ac- 
cepted by the board of education; on 
the contrary, it is possible that many 
will not be, If recommendations are 
unacceptable, committee members 
should be informed of the reasons. 

It is possible that many recom- 
mendations cannot be immediately ac- 
cepted but are highly desirable, Some 
method should then be employed to 
assure that the recommendations are 
provided for in future plans for the 
school district. With changes in mem- 
bership on boards of education, a defi- 
nite procedure becomes increasingly 
important to allow the school district 
to project ahead for future develop- 
ments. 

Citizens’ committees ordinarily will 
be involved in several different steps. 

1, Selections of members. 

2, Orientation of members. 

3. Outline of procedures. 

4. Selection of materials and re- 
sources. 

5. Action on the project. 

6. Reports of findings by commit- 
tee members. 

7. Agreement on reports. 

8. Development of recommenda- 


9. Delivery of recommendations, 
either orally or in writing to school rep- 
resentative, 

10. Acceptance or suggestions for 
further action by school representative. 

11. Final acceptance. 

12. Staff consideration. 

13. Staff recommendations, 

14. Presentation to the board of edu- 
cation. 
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15. Action by the board of education. 

16. Notification of action by the 
board of education to committee mem- 
bers. 


Independent Citizens' Committees 


In addition to citizens’ committees 
established by the school district, inde- 
pendent citizens committees that arise 
within the community can also be valu- 
able to the district. Such committees 
ordinarily are formed for a specific pur- 
pose, and it is important that the offi- 
cials of the school district determine 
what the purpose of the committeee is. 
Chairmen of the committees might be 
invited to meet with school officials, 
at which time the officials will offer 
their cooperation and help in the study 
at hand. It is imperative that rapport 
be established so that independent citi- 
zens’ committees are aware that the 
district is willing to help them with 
whatever services they may desire. 

The findings of independent citizens’ 
committees should be honored with the 
same open-mindedness and cooperation 
that the findings of school-sponsored 
citizens’ committees receive, Their rec- 
ommendations should be submitted in 
the same way as those of any other citi- 
zens’ committee. The board of educa- 
tion should consider them with equal 
attention and should report to the com- 
mittee whatever action is taken, includ- 
ing the reasons for their decisions, 

Independent committees that are 
organized because of some dissatisfac- 
tion or grievance, after exploring the 
problem with the cooperation and ad- 
vice of the staff, will often discover 
that the procedures with which they 
are dissatisfied are unavoidable. In 
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some cases, the independent committee 
may find a better solution, in which 
case its solution should be adopted and 
credited to the citizens involved, 


Advantages of Citizens’ 
Committees 


Citizens’ committees can provide a 
valuable service to the school district, 
Some of the advantages of such com- 
mittees are: 

1. They offer services that the school 
might otherwise not be able to afford. 

2. They provide the two-way chan- 
nel of communication vital to school- 
community relations. 

3. They bring to the professional staff. 
the philosophy and objectives of citi- 
zens within the community, on which 
the school program may be built. 

4. They provide a fresh and objective 
approach to the school program and to 
school and community problems. 

5. They encourage a cooperative ap- 
proach by citizens and staff to the edu- 
cation of the youth in the commu- 


nity. 


Disadvantages of Citizens’ 
Committees 


Despite the advantages of citizens’ 
committees, the wise educator is also 
aware of disadvantages they present. 
Some of these are: 

1. They provide additional burdens 
to the educational staff, both in time 
and energy. 

2. They threaten to become pressure 
groups unless their specific duties 
responsibilities are clearly underst 

3. They assume the role of the pro- 
fessional staff unless the differentiation 
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between staff and committee is clearly 
defined. 

4, They represent only a small group 
of citizens unless careful steps are taken 
to be sure that all citizens are repre- 
sented as fully as possible. 

5. They prevent the school board 
from acting on matters as quickly as 


Section 5 
CLASS MOTHERS 


Class mothers is a term used to denote 
mothers who have children in a class- 
room and who are willing to undertake 
certain responsibilities for helping the 
teacher. Class mothers can, for ex- 
ample, be helpful to the classroom 
teacher when she is in need of aid in 
Supervision at such activities as parties 
and field trips. 

Class mothers may be organized in- 
formally, or they may be part of a 
highly structured organization that may 
be affiliated with the school’s parent- 
teacher association. When class mothers 
are affiliated with an association of 
Parents and teachers connected with 
the school, they provide a welcome 
liaison between the organization and 
other parents, They may also be helpful 
Y providing the parent-teacher organ- 
ization with information regarding in- 
terests of parents and by acting as a 


channel for communicating with 
Parents, 


Organization of Class Mothers 


In some Schools, two class mothers for 
room are selected by the teacher in 
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might be desirable pending the out- 
come of a study that may be overly 
long. 


For related information, see: ` 


Advisory Councils 
Curriculum Committees 


consultation with the principal, ap- 
pointed by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, or elected at a meeting of all of 
the mothers who have children in the 
class. Whatever method is used for the 
selection, it is important that the 
mothers who are invited to serve (1) 
are friendly, (2) are willing to serve, 
(3) have ample time to devote to their 
duties, and (4) are orientated to their 
new duties. 

When class mothers have been 
selected, elected, or appointed, they 
may meet together as a group for the 
school. At this meeting, they will elect 
a chairman for the year and whatever 
other officers they may feel are needed. 
They may discuss plans for the school 
year, or they may select a committee 
to study the needs of the children and 
how they as a group may best meet 
these needs. 

Class mothers are usually limited to 
the elementary school, where they can 
be of most help to the teacher in a self- 
contained classroom. When their pro- 
gram for the year has been determined, 
each class mother functions within the 
classroom cognizant of the limitations 
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that have been determined by the 
mothers as a group. Usually, the func- 
tions and duties of class mothers are de- 
termined in consultation with the 
principal, who should attend meetings 
of the group so he can help them out- 
line their plans. 


Functions of Class Mothers 


Class mothers will function in differ- 
ent ways under different circumstances, 
but they have been effective in helping 
with the following type of school activi- 
ties: 

1. Aiding teachers at holiday parties, 
such as Halloween, Valentines Day, 
and other festive occasions, 

2. Aiding teachers on field trips by 
arranging for transportation and en- 
listing the support of other mothers as 
chaperones on the trips. 

3. Providing opportunities for teach- 
ers to meet informally with other 
parents in the classroom at teas, small 
gatherings in different homes, or at 
suppers designed for this purpose. 

4. Helping teachers to supervise the 
cafeteria during lunch hour. 

5. Helping teachers to supervise the 
playground during lunch periods, 

6. Aiding in medical clinics. 

7. Helping at school music programs, 
dramatic presentations, art festivals, 
and the like. 

Class mothers can also be helpful to 
the entire school or the district as they 
undertake some of the following types 
of activities: 

1, Interpret plans for school con- 
struction to citizens of the community. 

2. Encourage voters’ attendance at 
annual school meetings when the school 
budget is being considered, 
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3. Solicit members for citizens’ com- 
mittees or advisory councils. 

4. Interpret the school program to 
community members. 

5. Serve as liaison with any and all 
parent-teacher groups in the commu- 
nity. 

6. Encourage interest and active par- 
ticipation in school affairs. 


Policies of Class Mothers 


The class mothers will need to recog- 
nize that their role is one of service to 
the school and the teachers. In matters 
of policy, class mothers may be con- 
sulted by the principal as to the inter- 
ests and inclinations of the parents 
throughout the school. However, the 
class mothers should be careful that 
they do not become involved in formu- 
lating policies or interfere with the ad- 
ministration of the school. It is helpful 
to the mothers, the teachers, and the 
principal if the chairman of the class 
mothers, or the group as a whole, meets 
periodically with representatives of the 
faculty and the principal. At such meet- 
ings, an interchange of ideas and sug- 
gestions may take place and plans may 
be formulated in such a manner that 
they do not impinge on school policy. 

Class mothers offer one solution to 
help for the classroom teacher. How- 
ever, individual class mothers and the 
group as a whole will be more valuable 
in their provision of service if they are 
guided and advised by teachers and 
administrators. 


For related information, see: 


Parent Education 
Parent-Teacher Organizations 
Public Relations 
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Section 6 
COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


The school, which has assumed more 
and more responsibility for the pro- 
vision of social services to the child 
and community, must be aware of the 
various other agencies responsible for 
these services. In general, there are 
three areas of social service that are 
the concern of the home, the school, 
and the community: (1) courts and 
related agencies, (2) family and chil- 
(теп? service, and (3) health services. 
Although the specific type of organiza- 
tion will vary from state to state, the 
agencies identified in this section are 
available in most communities for child 
or family assistance. 


Courts and Related Agencies 


) These agencies, which aid in servic- 
ing the school, are: 

Children’s Court—has jurisdiction for 
all cases involying children under the 
аде of 16 years, It has as its primary 
function rehabilitation rather than pun- 
ishment, 

D ation Department—is responsi- 

е for Preliminary investigations for 
E court and presentence inves- 
4 on for the county courts. It also 
a аѕ a supervisory agency for social 

" Work for children's court. 

н hildren’s Shelter—provides tempo- 
a secure custody for children 
cm years of age who have com- 

*d delinquent acts, pending dispo- 
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sition of their cases by the children's 
court or transfer to another institution 
or training school. 

State Division of Parole—investigates 
applications for commutation of sen- 
tence, pardons, and restoration of free 
citizenship, and works in the area of 
family rehabilitation and employment. 

Children’s Farms, Reform Schools, 
and Reformatories—devoted primarily 
to the rehabilitation of youthful offend- 
ers, Education and work programs are 
provided and an attempt is made to 
encourage good and useful citizenship. 


Family and Children's Services 


Services of this nature are often help- 
ful to the school: 

Social Service Exchange—a clearing 
bureau for accredited agencies. 

American Red Cross—home service, 
safety services, health services. 

Catholic Charities—family counsel- 
ing for marital, child behavior, and per- 
sonality problems. Service to unwed 
mothers, information and referral re- 
source regarding adoptions and foster 
homes. 

Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, Episcopal Diocese—supervises 
and coordinates diocesan social services 
and agencies. Represents Episcopal 
Church in community social planning. 
Information and referral service. 

Junior Welfare League—assists the 
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needy, aids local charities, and helps 
community projects. 

Juvenile Aid Bureau—helps curb 
juvenile delinquency. 

State Division of Employment—as- 
sists the unemployed in securing jobs; 
processes unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Salvation Army Service Unit Bureau 
—brings resources and services to peo- 
ple in local communities; extends emer- 
gency welfare assistance and makes 
available such services as foster home 
service, prison parole service, fresh air 
camps, Red Shield clubs, Wayside 
Home for Girls, Booth Home, and Hos- 
pital for Unwed Mothers. 

Family Service League—provides 
family case work and counseling sery- 
ices, marital counseling, child-parent 
counseling, 

Social Security Administration—ad- 
ministers Social Security program, 
which provides for monthly retirement 
benefits, survivors insurance, and disa- 
bility benefits, 

Department of Public Welfare—in- 
cludes Family Care Division, Child 
Welfare Service Division, Children’s 
Shelter, Home and Infirmary for In- 
digent Adults, 

Extension Services of Agriculture De- 
partment—offers home economics in- 
formation to women and agricultural 
information where needed, 

Veterans’ Service Agency—assists 
veterans of all wars with any problems 
that may arise, 

Workmen’s Compensation Board— 
aids in rehabilitation of people who 
have been injured or have contracted 
an illness in the course of their em- 
ployment. 
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Health Agencies 


Agencies which provide health sery- 
ices include: 

Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion. 

Association for Help of Retarded 
Children. 

Departments of Mental Hygiene in 
State Education Departments. 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in State Education Departments. 

Hearing and Speech Society, Inc.— 
classes in lip reading, auditory training, 
and speech for hard-of-hearing children 
and adults. Speech therapy for stut- 
terers. Educational and vocational 
guidance is offered as well as parental 
guidance and counseling. 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of 
America, Inc. 

National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation. 

National Foundation, Inc.—assists in 
payment of medical bills of victims of 
polio, arthritis, and birth defects. 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society. 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation— 
provides free treatment and rehabilita- 
tion for polio and other nerve, muscle, 
and joint disabilities. 

Department of Health—responsible 
for the administration and enforcement 
of the public health law and the state 
and county sanitary codes. Operates the 
following services: vital statistics; sani- 
tation; communicable disease control, 
including tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
eases; maternal and child health, in- 
cluding medical rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children and 
adult poliomyelitis; milk and water 
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laboratory; health education; and the 
prevention and control of chronic dis- 
eases. 

The County Heart Committee—diag- 
nostic centers in hospitals for children 
up to 18 years of age who are sus- 
pected of having heart disease. 

Mental Health Clinic—out-patient 
treatment for residents over 16 years of 
age with emotional and mental prob- 
lems. 

Tuberculosis and Public Health As- 
sociation—dedicated to control of 
tuberculosis and improvement of public 
health, 

United Cerebral Palsy Association— 
plans, promotes, and assists in estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation 
of treatment centers for cerebral pal- 
sied and other physically handi- 
capped, 

United Epilepsy Association—fosters 
research and gives direct service to 
epileptic and his family. Public educa- 
tion, 

Visiting Nurse Association—provides 
part-time nursing care. 


Section 7 
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Purposes of Agencies 


All these agencies have as their fun- 
damental purpose the provision of help 
to families that need their assistance. 
These agencies welcome school re- 
ferrals, and if schools, through the 
school health or guidance departments, 
would refer more cases to these agen- 
cies, school personnel would be frecd 
for other vital responsibilities. Because 
the school deals daily with the children 
and youth of the communities, it is in 
an excellent position to identify and 
refer youngsters with problems to the 
proper agency for attention. Because of 
the broad educational responsibilities 
of the school, caution should be used 
when the school ventures into the 
sphere of social work. If the community 
provides the necessary financial and 
human resources, the school can play a 
major role in social service. However, 
if these resources are limited, the school 
personnel should attempt to work 
through these major agencies of social 
service. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Community resources are opportunities 
га the immediate vicinity to sup- 
за ог enrich classroom instruction 

to Provide direct learning experi- 
Es instead of vicarious ones. Re- 
p" are found in abundance in al- 
in every community, but they are 

en ignored or used minimally be- 


Cause no one has bothered to compile 


lists of them that may be used by ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 


Persons as Resources 


Nearly all communities have many 
people who can provide rich resources 
to the instructional program. Some of 
these people may come to the class- 
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room; some of them may have special 
resources for learning that require the 
students to go to them. A few possi- 
bilities are listed below. 

Professional Persons, Lawyers, doc- 
tors, dentists, and other professional 
people may be able to offer the school 
the benefit of their education and ex- 
perience in many ways. In the high 
school, a local lawyer who will be will- 
ing to take some of his valuable time 
to meet with students studying business 
law can offer them opportunities to 
hear and discuss legal matters. The 
local doctor can be helpful in health- 
education classes in discussing com- 
municable diseases, the necessity for 
good health habits, and other related 
matters. The dentist will be of great 
help upon many occasions, one of 
which is during Dental Health Week, 
when he may talk to classes or groups 
of several classes on the care of the 
teeth. 

Merchants. The first-grade teacher is 
often grateful to the merchant who 
allows her class to visit his store. Mer- 
chants may also be helpful with high- 
school classes, such as those in home- 
making, when foods, materials for 
making clothing, and similar matters 
are being studied. Classes in retailing 
will also benefit from either visiting a 
local store or having the owner visit the 
class to explain sales procedures, buy- 
ing for retail outlets, and the function 
of wholesalers, 

Service Personnel. The local fireman, 
policeman, and mailman are also able 
to offer many learning experiences to 
both elementary and secondary pupils, 
Although community services are often 
centered in the primary-grade social- 
studies program, community service 
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people can also be helpful to high. 
school students studying government 
and the services that the government 
provides. 

Government Officials. Officials who 
participate in local, state, or national 
government will be able to offer ele- 
mentary and secondary pupils an un- 
derstanding of the function of govern- 
ment and its role in their present and 
future lives. These officials are often 
available to visit classrooms, and they 
welcome such opportunities. Individ- 
uals from conservation departments, 
representatives to state legislatures, 
local council members, the town mayor, 
and other officials will usually be most 
cooperative in helping the school pro- 
gram in whatever manner they are able 
to do so. 

Widely Traveled Citizens. Many peo- 
ple in communities throughout the 
United States have traveled widely, 
either in this country or in foreign coun- 
tries. Usually they return with many 
souvenirs and photographs. These peo- 
ple can bring intimate contact with dis- 
tant lands to pupils in the classroom 
by telling their experiences, showing 
their pictures, and displaying purchases 
they made during their travels. They 
can be as helpful in high school as in 
elementary school. 

Citizens Who Have Lived in Other 
Countries. People who have lived part 
of their life in foreign lands may be 
more familiar with the day-to-day liv- 
ing conditions than those who have 
only visited such lands for a short 
period of time. These people may prove 
highly valuable to an understanding of 
conditions in countries other than the 
United States. T 

Hobbyists. Citizens in a community 
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usually have many varied and fascinat- 
ing hobbies, which will be proudly dis- 
played at the school upon invitation, 
Stamp collections are helpful in moti- 
vating students to study other lands. 
Doll collections often show authentic 
costumes that can be seen in no other 
way within a classroom. Coin collec- 
tions help in the study of history and 
foreign lands. The avid gardener within 
the community may be a fine resource 
person for the biology class as it studies 
plants. Many other hobbies of equal or 
greater importance offer fine opportuni- 
ties for learning within the classroom. 


Places as Resources 


In addition to people who can pro- 
vide rich resources for the instructional 
program, there are usually many places 
within a reasonable distance that offer 
opportunities for students to see at first- 
hand many of the subjects they have 
studied, A few of these are listed be- 
low: 

Stores. Stores provide opportunities 
for pupils to see merchandising, com- 
putation, sales, purchasing, and other 
important business methods in opera- 
Чоп, Elementary-school children are 
helped in subjects such as reading and 
arithmetic through visits to stores; sec- 
Ondary-school pupils are helped in un- 
derstanding how business principles 
are actually applied in retail or whole- 
sale outlets, 

Municipal Agencies, The local fire 
department is a favorite place for pri- 
muy children to learn about fire pre- 
Soha and community services. The 
ocal town hall, city hall, and other 
Centers of government show upper- 
Stade pupils government in action and 
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help them to understand its importance 
to the community. Other municipal 
agencies that may enrich or supplement 
the instructional program include the 
post office, the police station, the motor 
vehicle bureau, and the county or town 
clerk's office. 

Newspaper Plants. The importance 

of communication is emphasized by a 
visit to a newspaper plant if one is 
available. Procedures for preparation of 
copy, preparation of type, printing and 
delivering the newspapers, and busi- 
ness procedures involved in subscrip- 
tions are all helpful to students. They 
all point up the importance of knowl- 
edge developed in the instructional pro- 
gram. 
Research Laboratories. If research 
laboratories are nearby, a visit to them 
helps students to understand how prob- 
lems are studied and to see the team- 
work that is involved in the process of 
development. 

Industrial Plants. A visit to a plant 
where pupils are able to watch indus- 
try in action helps to point up the im- 
portance of each individual's role. Ob- 
servations of the processes used in 
product-preparation and merchandis- 
ing are also helpful learning experi- 
ences. 

Museums. Actual objects about 
which pupils have been studying can 
be seen by visiting a museum, if one 
is available near the school. 


Compiling Community Resources 


One of the most difficult parts of 
making use of community resources is 
knowing where to locate the most bene- 
ficial resource for a particular teaching 
situation. Some school districts have 
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solved this difficulty and helped teach- 
ers to become acquainted with avail- 
able resources by compiling a list of 
them in a booklet, which each teacher 
receives at the beginning of the year. 
These booklets might include: 

1. A description of the resource. 

2. Values of the resource in instruc- 
tion. 

3. Times when the person or the 
place is available to the school. 

4. Limitations on the use of the re- 
source, such as, in the case of a person, 
whether he is best suited to talk to 
elementary or high-school pupils; in the 
case of a place, the facilities that may 
be seen. 

5. Information as to how arrange- 
ments for using the resource are made: 

а. The person to call. 

b. Procedures that need to be fol- 
lowed. 

с. Number of students who can 
be involved. 

6. Location of the resource, if it is 
outside of the school. 

7. Methods of transportation that can 
be used to reach the location. 

Compilation of this information can 
be effectively accomplished by a citi- 
zens’ committee. This list can be re- 
vised annually by either the same or a 
different committee so that it is always 
current. 


Distribution of Community 
Resource References 


There are several ways of preparing 
the information on community re- 
sources for use by the faculty. 

Community Resource File. Some 
schools maintain a file in each school, 
with persons and places indexed as to 
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(1) subject in the curriculum to which 
it is applicable, (2) grade level where 
it can be used to greatest advantage, 
(3) person's name, or (4) name of the 
place. This file has advantages, since it 
can be shifted around with more flexi- 
bility and additions and deletions can 
be made readily. Since many persons 
move out of the community and new 
ones come into the community, such 
flexibility is desirable in keeping the file 
up to date at all times. 

Community Resource Reference 
Booklet. Some schools distribute a 
mimeographed or printed booklet that 
lists the resource persons and places 
within the community. These booklets 
are arranged either alphabetically by 
subject-matter areas to which the re- 
sources are applicable or by topic and 
grade level. The disadvantage of a 
booklet is that it needs to be revised 
and reproduced at least once a year; 
during that period there may be 
changes that cannot be made in each 
booklet. 


Use of Community Resources 


Teachers who plan to use community 
resources should do so with thoughtful 
selection as to their value to the class. 
The use of resources without preplan- 
ning and follow-up may be of little 
value to the pupils. 

When a decision has been made 
about the resources that will be helpful 
to the class, arrangements for their use 
should be made well in advance by the 
teacher or a pupil. These arrangements 
should include a definite appointment 
with the person as to time and place, 
whether it will be in the classroom OF 
elsewhere. If a visit to an outside re- 
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source is planned, transportation should 
be arranged, unless it is within walking 
distance. Arrangements should be 
made as to time of arrival at the place, 
sufficient supervision for the pupils by 
teachers or cooperative parents, and the 
length of time the facility may be avail- 
able for the class. 

Visits to places or persons within the 
community by the class should be made 
in the same way as any other field trip. 
Permission of parents should be ob- 
tained and safety precautions insti- 
gated. 

Preplanning for the visit should in- 
clude points that the class is to observe 
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during the visit and a discussion of how 
records of these points will be made. 
Activities that will be included in the 
follow-up and an evaluation of the ex- 
perience should be planned. Conduct 
during the visit also should be empha- 
sized. 

Following the use of any person or 
place as a resource to the class, the 
usual letter of appreciation should be 
sent by the pupils. 


For related information, see: 


Community Surveys 


DRESS—STUDENT AND FACULTY 


It is impossible to categorize or stand- 
ardize the dress of faculty and students, 
since geographic location of the school, 
community economics, and the social 
desire of students are factors that will 
influence the dress habits of both teach- 
ers and students, 


Dress of Students in School 


More concern has been shown re- 
garding student dress in the past 
decade than ever before in our schools, 

ere has been increasing evidence 
that the type of dress that students wear 
to school materially affects their atti- 
m toward their relationships with 
A ers and their concern for the educa- 

onal experiences they receive. 

Many schools have developed codes 


of accepted dress to which students 
must conform or they are not admitted 
to school. If these codes are developed 
cooperatively by students, parents, and 
faculty, and if they are reasonable in 
their demands, they will be successful. 
However, student acceptance of these 
codes is very necessary, and the code 
must prescribe rules that are within 
the economic potential of all students 
in the school community. One limita- 
tion on the enforcement of dress regu- 
lations came to light in a New York 
State Court decision of October, 1960, 
in which a ruling stated that if cloth- 
ing worn by students is not immoral or 
so suggestive that it can be construed 
to impair the moral atmosphere of the 
school, the school cannot legislate 
against a particular mode of dress, 
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At no time, however, should a public 
school legislate against a costume worn 
as normal attire by a particular sect liv- 
ing within a community where the 
mode of dress is different from the nor- 
mally accepted pattern of community 
wardrobe. However, the school does 
have the right to expect the students to 
conform to realistic patterns of dress. 


Faculty Attire 


Faculty members should always dress 
in a manner befitting the members of 
a respected profession. At no time 
should teachers wear slacks, Bermuda 
shorts, or other modes of dress that 
would tend to reduce the professional 
standing of the teacher in the commu- 
nity. However, there are exceptions to 
these rules, such as activities involving 
nature-study trips, camping programs, 
or field trips, where dress should be 
worn that is appropriate to the situa- 
tion. 

The question of male dress is often 
discussed. Men have a responsibility to 
dress as befits their profession. Sport 
coats are as acceptable as suits, and in 
warm weather, short-sleeved dress 
shirts are acceptable. These practices 
may be limited by community expecta- 
tions and traditions. Faculty dress may 
be summarized as any clothing that is 
in keeping with the mores of the com- 
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munity, upholds the dignity of the pro- 
fession, and is appropriate to the type 
of instructional service the teacher is 
performing. 

The following is an announcement of 
regulations for student dress that could 
be adopted by a student government 
and/or faculty committee of a high 
school. 


Calling All Students 


Hey kids, let’s get with it. The latest 
fashions are in order in our school. Do we 
want to look like “apes,” or will we be 
real “cool cats”? You know it, man, this 
school is with it, so— 

No more black jackets—ugh! 

No more engineers boots. 

No more wide, black leather belts. 

The tight sweaters and skirts are out. 

And gals, Bermudas and shorts, who 
wears 'em? 

Dungarees and ^T" shirts leave much 
to be desired. 

What's that, Dad, you like, cool man 
cool. 

We have the best here at Central, the 
most. 

See you around the campus with that 
"new look"—we are with it. 

Your elected committee on 
student dress, 

Jim Harrison, Chairman 

Class '61 


For related information, see: 


Student Government 
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Section 9 
HOME VISITATIONS 


At one time or another, nearly every 
member of the school staff has the op- 
portunity to visit the home of a student. 
Home visits can be either for a specific 
purpose involved in helping the student 
or social visits. The classroom teacher 
who has visited the home of every pupil 
in his class probably has gained insight 
into the students that has made the time 
spent worthwhile. Visitations are time- 
consuming and, in some districts, diffi- 
cult because of the size of the district 
or the number of pupils assigned to the 
teacher. However, classroom teachers 
who visit the home when the occasion 
merits it may resolve problems or avoid 
difficulties in which the students in 
their charge may become involved. 

Some of the professional staff who be- 
come involved in home visitation as a 
part of their regular duties are the 
school nurse, the attendance officer, the 
speech therapist, the school psycholo- 
gist, and the school doctor. The class- 
room teacher may or may not become 
involved. 


Purpose of Home Visitation 


The main purpose of any home 
visitation is to establish communication 
between the home and the school by 
Personal contact. The telephone may 
be valuable in such communication in 
Many cases, but it is often important 
that the representative of the school 
understands the environment from 
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which the pupil comes, and that the 
parent understands the type of per- 
sonnel responsible for the child's educa- 
tion. A home visitation undertaken to 
establish communication between the 
home and the school will be more suc- 
cessful than one which is designed 
solely to gather information for the 
school. The person who does the visit- 
ing should seek to inform and to be in- 
formed. These visitations may be a 
helpful part of the schoo!'s public-rela- 
tions program. 


Setting Up the Home Visitation 


Few people care to have visitors in 
their home unless they know in advance 
that they are coming. Members of the 
staff who anticipate visiting a home 
should pave the way in advance. The 
telephone is a handy instrument for 
such preparation. Usually it is advisable 
to state the purpose for the visit in or- 
der to avoid undue concern on the part 
of the parent. The telephone conversa- 
tion should be friendly in tone, and the 
purpose should be stated in a positive 
vein. The purpose should be to be of 
service or of help to the pupil and the 
parents. 

The staff member who plans to visit 
homes will need to do so at the con- 
venience of the host or hostess. This 
may mean that it will be done at a time 
that is not necessarily convenient to the 
staff member. It is usually better to ac- 
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cept the appointed time from the 
parent than it is to force a time that is 
not convenient to the parent. When 
these arrangements are made by tele- 
phone, it allows an interchange as to 
a time that will be appropriate. 

When a telephone is not available in 
the home, a note can be written or a 
letter sent. This written communication 
should be friendly and cordial, avoid- 
ing the formal, official type of commu- 
nication, The purpose for the visit 
should be stated carefully, in the same 
positive tone that would be used in a 
telephone conversation. Care should be 
taken that no fear is aroused in the 
parent or the child; rapport is difficult 
to establish under such circumstances, 
and the home visit may be a failure. 
A note or letter may offer a suggestion 
as to a specific time that would be con- 
venient, requesting that it be confirmed 
or that an alternate date be suggested. 

There are cases when a home visita- 
tion is desirable, but the parent is not 
receptive to the suggestion. In such 
cases, unless the visit is vital, it may be 
advisable to invite the parent to the 
school or forgo the visit. A visit against 
the parents" wishes often accomplishes 
little except to arouse antagonism. 
There are occasions when such a visit 
must be undertaken; in such cases, 
politeness should be the keynote of 
arrangements and of the visit itself. 


Arriving at the Home 


The professional staff member visit- 
ing the home of a parent follows the 
same rules of etiquette that apply to 
any other visitor, Assuming that the 
time has been set in advance, he should 
arrive at the appointed time. His first 
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major task is to put the parents at ease, 
There is bound to be a certain amount 
of suspicion surrounding a visit, par- 
ticularly if it is the first of its nature, 
The person doing the visiting must es- 
tablish a friendly relationship as soon 
as possible, so that communication is 
readily established. If the home visita- 
tion is only a routine, the parent may 
understand its purpose. If it is for a spe- 
cific purpose and is somewhat usual for 
the district, the staff member must be 
even more concerned about his recep- 
tion and about establishing cordial 
relations. 

Prior to arriving at the home, the 
staff member should prepare himself by 
mentally establishing the points over 
which he wishes to guide the confer- 
ence. It is more natural, of course, if 
this procedure can be followed without 
benefit of notes. However, there may 
be particular materials that it is de- 
sirable to use as a point of discussion. 
If homework papers, report cards, per- 
manent records, or similar materials 
are needed, they should be taken to the 
visit. 

The visitor should attempt to lead 
the conversation to the points he wishes 
to consider. This should be done in à 
natural and unhurried manner, yet with 
regard for the length of time that the 
visit should take. The visit should be 
long enough to accomplish the purposes 
intended and short enough that it does 
not intrude upon the household routine. 
If it is near the dinner hour, this should 
be taken into consideration. If children 
are home from school, the visitor will 
be careful not to take the attention of 
the parent away from them longer than 
is necessary. jin 

There are times during a home visit 
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when the presence of children is diffi- 
cult, The conversation may be such that 
it is unwise for either the student in- 
volved or other children to participate 
in or listen to it. If this is the case, the 
visitor may well ask if he could speak 
to the parents alone, Ordinarily, parents 
will be cooperative in complying with 
such a request; if not, the visitor may 
need to eliminate some of the points he 
had wished to discuss, deciding to tele- 
phone the parent about these and use 
this visit only as a get-acquainted 
visit. 


Follow-Up 


The home visit should have some 
kind of a follow-up, if nothing more 
than the teacher's mental review of the 
environment from which the child has 
come. If the visit was the result of a 
problem, it may be necessary for the 
teacher to file a written report of the 
visit in the child's folder, either for his 
own or another teacher's information. 
Such reports will, of course, be elimi- 
nated from the folder when they have 
Served their purpose. 

The visit may be followed by a note 
of appreciation to the parent for the 
lime spent in the home, or it may be 
more expedient and friendly to call the 
parent within a day or two and express 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


Parent education is the opportunity pro- 
p to help parents to become 
amiliar with the educational program 
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appreciation for the conversation and 
hospitality. 

The visit should establish rapport 
with parents, which allows the teacher 
to telephone them if there are other 
points that should be discussed. It may 
also have paved the way for future 
visits that will be helpful in better un- 
derstanding the pupil involved. What- 
ever the outcome, the teacher will have 
greater insight into the pupils back- 
ground and a greater understanding of 
the pupil's attitudes. 


Regularly Scheduled Visitations 


Many schools expect teachers and 
other staff members to visit homes on 
a scheduled basis. Some schools require 
that elementary school teachers visit the 
home of each pupil in his class at least 
one a year, usually during the first 
semester. In such cases, the parents in 
the community are familiar with the 
procedure and accept it in the way in 
which it is intended. Procedures for 
preparation and follow-up of the visit 
as prescribed by the school district 
should then be followed. 


For related information, see: 


Case Studies 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 


and their children. It is less a matter of 
educating parents than it is informing 
them, so that they have a better under- 
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standing of the school program, their 
own children, and the program in rela- 
tion to their child. Parent education is 
not indoctrination, it is familiarization 
with what exists; it is not a selling cam- 
paign, it is a broadening of understand- 
ing. Professional personnel and mem- 
bers of the community alike profit from 
parent education. It is a method of two- 
way communication between educator 
and citizen that enables them to con- 
sider together the best interests of the 
children and the educational program. 
Parent education is one important 
aspect of a good public-relations pro- 
gram. 

Many education programs for parents 
are sponsored or directed by citizens’ 
groups. Other programs are sponsored 
or directed by educators. However, no 
matter which group sponsors or directs 
the program, educators should play an 
important part in the study involved. 


Providing Parents Education 


The best parent education comes 
from a felt need of the parents them- 
selves, which provide opportunities for 
child-study by parents. Parents may 
also inquire into the teaching in the 
school itself, studying the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, and the materials 
used for these purposes, Some parent 
education may well be started with citi- 
zens’ committees that are engaged in 
curriculum studies and the like, 

Parent education is sometimes pro- 
vided by parent-teacher organizations 
as а part of their annual programs. 
Many civic and service groups in com- 
munities also provide opportunities for 
parent education. Educators who be- 
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long to these groups may be able to 
help develop programs that fill such 
needs. Certainly, as educators appear 
before these groups and explain cur- 
riculum and school programs, a great 
amount of parent education takes place, 


School Groups 


The use of school groups such as de- 
bating clubs, public-speaking groups, 
choral and instrumental groups, school- 
service organizations, and others will 
help to further any program of parent 
education. Every concert, contest, ex- 
hibit, or open house is part of the 
parent-education program of an effec- 
tive school district. Language-arts ex- 
hibitions, where examples of written 
work, panel discussions, speaking con- 
tests, and teaching materials are on dis- 
play, help to educate parents about the 
objectives and the accomplishments of 
the school program. Other subject-mat- 
ter areas, such as science, can undertake 
similar interpretation. 


Visit to the School 


Visits to the school and classroom 
Observations are a part of the parent- 
education program that helps parents 
become familiar with what transpires 
in the classroom. Visits to the school to 
watch an assembly program, National 
Honor Society initiation programs, or 
an athletic event also help to further 
the parent-education program. 


Curriculum Discussion 


Discussion pertaining to the curricu- 
lum that staff members provide for 
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parents is an invaluable aid to parent 
education. These discussions are often 
held by grade or by subject, at regu- 
larly scheduled programs throughout 
the school year, so that all parents may 
attend those of interest to them. The 
discussions are usually accompanied by 
examples of pupils’ work in the area 
being considered at the meeting, 
Parents should leave the program with 
insight into the teaching within the 
school. 


Reporting to Parents 


As parents receive reports about their 
pupils progress, these reports should 
also contribute to the education of the 
parents. 


Orientation Programs 


Orientation programs for each grade 
at the beginning of the year will help 
to educate parents about what they 
may expect their child to accomplish. 
These programs usually involve an ex- 
planation of what will be taught during 
that year; they serve as an introduction 
of the parents to their child's teachers 
as well as a familiarization with the 
program itself. 
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Kindergarten orientation may be 
more extended than other programs of 
this nature, since it may be the first 
experience some parents have had with 
the school. Often such programs begin 
in the spring of the year and are then 
followed in the fall by a meeting with 
parents to outline the program. The 
portion of such a program offered in the 
spring will usually be designed to help 
parents understand ways in which they 
can prepare their child for his first year 
of school. 


Aims of the Program 


Any  parent-education program 
should be continuous and designed to 
offer insight into the classroom situa- 
tion itself. It should seek to provide 
opportunities for first-hand informa- 
tion, opportunities to hear from expert 
members of the school staff, and oppor- 
tunities for growth in understanding on 
the part of the parent. 


For related information, see: 


Child Study 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Parent-Teacher Organizations 
Public Relations 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


Parent-teacher conferences have be- ences are doubtlessly important, it must 
come closely identified with reporting be remembered that parent-teacher con- 
to parents, Although reporting confer- ferences serve as a two-way method of 
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face-to-face communication for the 
benefit of the child; they are not neces- 
sarily confined to reporting, but may be 
planned for any occasion that will be 
helpful to the teacher, the child, or the 
parent. Whatever the purpose of the 
conference, it should afford an oppor- 
tunity for sharing information and 
views designed to promote the welfare 
of the child under consideration. The 
well-designed parent-teacher confer- 
ence always functions with this objec- 
tive as the end-result. 


Preparing for the Parent-Teacher 
Conference 


When a conference with a parent or 
parents is anticipated, the teacher 
should bring together all available in- 
formation that will help him to inter- 
pret to the parent the progress of be- 
havior of the child. Concrete materials, 
such as written work of the child, art 
work, reports, themes, examination 
papers, and other materials, depending 
on whether the child is in the elemen- 
tary or the secondary school, will help 
the teacher to convey an accurate pic- 
ture to parents. In addition, the teacher 
might well review the child's cumula- 
tive record so that he brings an ade- 
quate background to the discussion. 

Many teachers find it helpful to list 
points they wish to discuss with parents. 
A check list or some other method may 
be used to provide an agenda for the 
meeting. The agenda should be flexible 
and should take into consideration the 
two-way nature of any conference. If 
the agenda or check list is rigid, it may 
prevent the communication that is so 
important; the parent may feel re- 
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stricted in his response to the meeting. 

Teachers conducting a parent- 
teacher conference need to allow ade- 
quate opportunities for the parent to 
express himself. Often it is advisable to 
let the parent talk first, particularly if 
the parent has requested the confer- 
ence. The teacher may then follow up 
the initial discussion, bringing into the 
conference specific points that need to 
be considered. 

Teachers during а parent-teacher 
conference need to remember that 
many parents are reluctant to speak 
freely while in the school. The parent 
is not on his home grounds and may be 
ill at ease. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to allow the parent ample op- 
portunity to relax. A brief inspection of 
the classroom prior to the conference 
allows an exchange of pleasantries be- 
fore the actual business at hand com- 
mences. 


Scheduling Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 


When a parent-teacher conference 
replaces a written report to parents, or 
supplements such a report, many school 
districts provide for the dismissal of 
school an hour or more in advance of 
the regular dismissal time. Teachers 
use this time, and an equivalent amount 
after school, for scheduling confer- 
ences. A period of about two weeks at 
each reporting period will ordinarily 
provide sufficient time for such confer- 
ences. Teachers often use any free time 
they have to provide for the overflow 
conferences. Elementary school teachers 
may be allowed to confer with parents 
during the time when special teachers 
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over the classes for art, music, or 
hysical education. Secondary-school 
eachers often use their so-called free 
od for such conferences. 

t best, it is not an easy matter to 
le parent-teacher conferences. In 
е beginning, it will be difficult to 
g to the attention of parents the 
ortance of being on time for their 
conference. It will also be difficult for 
ome parents to understand that they 
ould notify the teacher well in ad- 
ance if they cannot be present at their 
heduled time. Teachers will find it 
Ipful if certain parents who are less 
fined in their homes will agree to 
e for a conference on short notice; 
e parents can then be scheduled if 
appointment is cancelled. 

Unfortunately, there may be times 
en parents can come for a confer- 
ce only in the evening. Many times 
› family has but one car, and the 
her may need it for business pur- 
es. Other times, the family cannot 
Wide for children who are at home 
d not attending school. Teachers will 
d to provide for these unusual cases 
all parents are given the oppor- 
to confer with them. In some 
the teacher may find it easier to 
е home for conference purposes. 


ugurating Scheduled 
rent-Teacher Conferences 


е the obvious advantages of 
ed parent-teacher conferences 
poses of reporting to parents, a 
district should have the agree- 
Е the majority of staff before be- 
such a program. Released time 
provided for the conference, but 
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it cannot adequately take care of the 
entire schedule, and teachers must be 
agreeable to sacrificing some of their 
after-school hours. If the teaching staff 
does not accept the program, many 
difficulties will arise in scheduling con- 
ferences, which can ultimately result in 
the failure of the entire scheme. None- 
theless, faculties will find such confer- 
ences of great value in understanding 
the children who attend their classes. 


Procedures for Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 


Specific guides, suggestions, or in- 
structions should be provided to all 
teachers for undertaking parent-teacher 
conferences. These aids can be pub- 
lished in a handbook, which acts as a 
guide to the teacher in preparing for 
the conferences, conducting the confer- 
ence, and following up the conference. 
Suggested check lists are of help, so 
that teachers will be certain to cover 
all pertinent points during the meeting. 
These check lists may or may not cor- 
respond to the report card that is ordi- 
narily issued. 

Faculty meetings can be devoted to 
the subject of conducting a parent- 
teacher conference, with teachers alter- 
nately playing the role of the parent 
and the teacher to gain greater insight 
into the necessity for careful planning. 

Printed forms are often provided to 
staff members for inviting parents to the 
conferences and for recording confer- 
ences as they are scheduled. An outline 
of effective techniques for guiding the 
conference are also provided in many 
cases, as well as some suitable form for 
recording the conclusions as they are 
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jointly agreed upon by both the parent 
and the teacher. 


Get-Acquainted Conferences 


Many school districts encourage get- 
acquainted parent-teacher conferences, 
which may take place either in the 
school or in the child’s home. Released 
time is provided for such purposes, Get- 
acquainted conferences are most profit- 
able if they take place within the first 
three to six weeks of the school year. 
Early meetings are purposely planned 
so that the conference may be free of 
serious problems of involved reporting 
procedures. The conference is held only 
so that parent and teacher may get to 
know each other for the purpose of 
benefiting the child. 

When held in the home, get- 
acquainted conferences can well be 
classified as home visitations, 


Conferences for Reporting Pupil 
Progress 


In some cases, report cards are issued 
three or four times a year, and the same 
number of conferences are scheduled 
with the parents. This allows the card 
to become more of an individual matter 
and allows the teacher more time to 
Prepare for the conference that follows 
the issuance of the report card. It pro- 
vides advantages by avoiding com- 
parison, by either parent or teacher, 
with other children in the classroom, 

Children will be interested in parent- 
teacher conferences, and any mystery 
surrounding them should be minimized, 
Ап individual conference with each 
child will help alleviate any apprehen- 
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sion about the meeting of the teacher 
and the parent. At this conference, the 
pupil may be asked to evaluate his own 
progress and whether he has improved 
as best he can. He might suggest areas 
about which he would like his parents 
to know. After the parent-teacher con- 
ference, the child can be reassured 
about the discussion that took place by 
both the parent and the teacher. 


Recording Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 


Following the parent-teacher confer- 
ence, the teacher should make a record 
of the points that were discussed. This 
record may be used as a summary to- 
ward the end of the meeting so that the 
parent understands what has been re- 
corded. If the parent and the teacher 
mutually reiterate the points they have 
discussed and the agreements they have 
reached, misunderstandings can be 
avoided. In many cases, if only one 
parent attends the conference, the 
teacher may wish to provide a copy of 
the record so that the parent can accu- 
rately report to the absent parent. 

The record of the parent-teacher con- 
ference should become a part of the 
child's cumulative record so that it may 
be reconsidered within the school year 
or in later school years. It can be con- 
sidered much in the same light as the 
regular report card. 

There should be a maximum effort 
to include both parents at all confer- 
ences. Since this is often difficult, it 
might be wise to schedule one confer- 
ence with the father, even if the mother 
needs to remain at home during the 
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conference. In this way, both parents 
have the opportunity to discuss the 
pupil and each parent becomes familiar 
with the school program and the place 
of the child in it. 


Section 12 
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For related information, see: 


Home Visitations 
Public Relations 
Reporting to Parents 


PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 


One of the most valuable assets of any 
well-operated school or school district 
is a parent-teacher association of large 
membership interested in the welfare 
of the children of the school and the 
school district. Parent-teacher organiza- 
tions can be extremely helpful in aiding 
parents to understand the growth and 
development of their children. They 
can help the staff by providing an in- 
formal setting for parent-teacher con- 
ferences, and they can also be valuable 
in providing opportunities for develop- 
ing mutual understanding and commu- 
nication between parents and teachers. 


The Role of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Parent-teacher associations should 
Operate with the permission and the 
Cooperation of school authorities. Their 
Programs, their goals, their objectives, 
and their scheduled meetings should be 
closely coordinated with school authori- 
Hes so that they operate in harmony 
With the school program and not in 
Opposition to it. Their main purpose 
Should be to function for the benefit 
of the child, and they should guard 


carefully against becoming pressure 
groups or groups that seek to influence 
the school program in any way. With 
the positive purpose of benefiting the 
child, the parent-teacher association 
should seek to (1) reinforce the school 
program, (2) help parents gain a better 
understanding of it and of their chil- 
dren, and (3) help teachers function 
more effectively as the result of paren- 
tal cooperation. 


Organizations of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


Parent-teacher associations are usu- 
ally wise to include in their slate of offi- 
cers not only parents but also teachers. 
The inclusion of teachers is a fine 
method of developing closer relations 
with the school staff. Unfortunately, in 
some cases, the teachers who become 
officers of parent-teacher groups find 
themselves overwhelmed with duties 
that parents feel that professional staff 
members can accomplish more effec- 
tively. When this happens, becoming an 
officer in the association is a another 
burden to the already heavily burdened 
teacher. 
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Since parent-teacher associations are 
frequently fairly large groups, it is more 
efficient for them to operate with an 
executive council that considers details, 
sets policies, and prepares for the meet- 
ings of the entire group. Councils ordi- 
narily include the principal of the 
building with which the association is 
identified. 

Parent-teacher associations function 
well when committees are established 
to provide for such routines as (1) 
membership, (2) entertainment, (3) 
programs, (4) study groups, (5) school 
liaison, and (6) public relations. Stand- 
ing committees help spread the work of 
the association and often include citi- 
zens who might otherwise not take an 
active role in the organization. 

The program of class mothers found 
in many elementary schools is often 
sponsored by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation in elementary school. This type 
of sponsorship allows the class mothers 
to take advantage of the parent organ- 
ization already in existence. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Parent-Teacher Associations 


Parents with children in elementary 
school tend to be more active in parent- 
teacher associations than do parents of 
secondary-school children. Part of this 
lies in the attitude of the children them- 
selves. Elementary-school children en- 
joy having their parents visit the school 
and take an active part in school affairs. 
Secondary students, on the other hand, 
striving for independence as they are, 
often resent any display of interest on 
their parents part. The secondary 
parent-teacher association becomes less 
active in many ways and often has diffi- 
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culty in maintaining sufficient attend- 
ance at its meetings. 

In some school districts with many 
schools, parent-teacher association 
meetings are held every other month, 
rather than monthly. In this way, 
parents with children їп different 
Schools have opportunities to attend 
different parent-teacher association 
meetings, since, when such a plan is fol- 
lowed, the meetings are usually stag- 
gered between elementary and second- 
ary school each month. 


Faculty Attendance 


One of the questions an administrator 
faces is whether the faculty should be 
required to attend all parent-teacher 
association meetings. Few administra- 
tors wish to require staff attendance, 
yet these meetings give teachers oppor- 
tunities to associate with parents that 
may not be offered frequently. Gener- 
ally, the attendance of teachers at these 
meetings is encouraged heartily with- 
Out being compulsory. On the other 
hand, it is embarrassing to administra- 
tors when parent-teacher association 
meetings are well attended by the fac- 
ulty, but not by parents. It should not be 
up to the school faculty to provide the 
audience for organization meetings; 
lack of interest on the part of parents 
is not conducive to faculty attend- 
ance. 

When faculty members do attend 
meetings, it is helpful if they distribute 
themselves throughout the parent mem- 
bership present. Faculties tend to stay 
together at these functions; this tend- 
ency does not provide opportunities for 
teachers to become better acquainted 
with parents. 
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Parent-Teacher Association 
Programs 


Programs sponsored by any associa- 
tion of parents and teachers are usually 
of more value and interest when they 
are child-centered. Many parent- 
teacher organizations conduct parent 
study groups throughout the school 
year. Other associations bring in out- 
side experts on child development, psy- 
chology, juvenile delinquency, reading, 
speech, and other matters of interest to 
parents. Parent-teacher groups often 
sponsor open houses at the school, dur- 
ing which the work of the children is 
displayed. Teachers are often in their 
classrooms to explain the school pro- 
gram. 

Parent-teacher organizations also 
may play an important role in welcom- 
ing new faculty members to the district. 
For this purpose, receptions, commu- 
nity dances, informal teas, or similar 
ventures are useful. These organiza- 
tions often help by entertaining new 
teachers in private homes for dinner or 
for a social evening. In this way, they 
help the newcomer to become familiar 
with the community and to get ac- 
quainted with some of the residents of 
the community. They play an active 
role in teacher-orientation programs 
that the district sponsors. 


Councils of Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


In larger school districts with more 
an one organization of parents and 
teachers, a central council may be 
formed. This council functions to co- 
ordinate the activities of the different 
8roups in each school, In addition, it 
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helps in organizing new groups, serves 
to coordinate programs, and acts as a 
clearing house on matters pertaining 
to all groups. A council of this type usu- 
ally operates closely with the chief 
school administrative officer in achiev- 
ing the goals that have been agreed 
on. 


Types of Parent-Teacher 
Organizations 


Many districts have associations of 
parents and teachers that operate as 
entities unto themselves. Other districts 
have parent-teacher associations that 
are a part of the state P.-T.A. and the 
National Parent-Teacher Association. 
Although both types of organizations 
can function effectively, there are ad- 
vantages to such groups becoming 
affiliated with state and national asso- 
ciations: Through appropriate chan- 
nels, they receive important literature; 
they receive consultants' help when it 
is needed; they are provided with or- 
ganizational patterns and sample by- 
laws; they receive communications 
from other such organizations; and they 
are provided opportunities for training 
association leaders in conjunction with 
leaders of similar groups. 

Whether the association is separate 
or is a part of a larger association, it 
can be of value to administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and children when it func- 
tions properly and is actively accepted 
by the entire community. 


For related information, see: 


Class Mothers 
Parental Study Groups 
Teacher Orientation 
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Section 13 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations is an exchange of in- 
formation and ideas between the school 
and the public, as well as between the 
public and the school A two-way 
street, the public-relations program 
seeks to interpret and inform both par- 
ties in order to maintain harmonious 
understanding on the part of both. The 
best public-relations programs may be 
considered to be public service; the 
best result of such programs is in- 
creased cooperation between the two 
parties involved. 

The public-relations program should 
(1) inform the public, and (2) inform 
the school It should involve all the 
publics within the school and the com- 
munity, including students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, taxpayers, and 
nontaxpayers alike. In reaching its goal, 
there are several purposes that it 
should undertake: 

l. The objectives, conditions, and 
needs of the school should constantly 
be interpreted and explained to the 
publics of the community. 

2. The attitudes, wishes, and reac- 
tions of the publics to the educational 
programs should be available to the 
school and its personnel. 

3. The financial and educational 
needs of the school should be presented 
to the community in the form of infor- 
mation, so the citizens are able to un- 
derstand them and provide for them. 

4. The relationships between parents 
and teachers in the interests of each 
child should be strengthened, so that 
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each can do his best to provide for the 
total development of that child. 

5. The school and community organ- 
izations should recognize their mutual 
interests and obligations regarding edu- 
cation of the youth of the district. 


Establishing a Program 


Some school districts are fortunate in 
having a public-relations expert on 
their payroll. Other districts, which 
have been unable to have such services, 
have developed fine programs by using 
the services of a teacher, an adminis- 
trator, or a citizen who is interested in 
such an undertaking. Even in districts 
that have recognized the need for em- 
ploying a person full time and that 
could afford to do so, the program has 
started on the basis of voluntary help 
in order to overcome any mistrust the 
public might have for a public-relations 
expert, who is often associated with 
publicity aimed at selling a product. 

In selecting a person to undertake the 
assignment, it is important that it be 
voluntary and that the individual be 
enthusiastic about the program itself. 
Someone familiar with the community, 
its people, its socioeconomic patterns, 
its interests, and the like will be valu- 
able in interpreting the community to 
the school. If the person is also familiar 
with the school program in its total 
aspects, this, too, is valuable. Writing 
ability and experience with radio, news- 
paper, or television is another asset to 
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the person who wishes to become in- 
volved in the program. A flair for writ- 
ing, coupled with good judgment and 
an interest in people and their prob- 
lems, are fortunate attributes. The per- 
son selected should be one with whom 
the chief school officer is able to work 
closely, one in whom he can confide, 
and one whose views are similar to his 
own. 


Starting the Program 


The public-relations person will find 
it vital to work within the policies of the 
board of education and the procedures 
established by the administration. He 
has every right to expect he will be 
kept fully informed of such policies and 
changes to them. The chief school offi- 
cer must assume responsibility for sup- 
porting the public-relations program 
and soliciting the cooperation of the 
entire staff in making it a success. 

Perhaps one of the first steps is to 
survey the needs of the school and the 
community to discover what area de- 
serves first priority. As a result of a 
Survey, the public-relations person 
should be able to recommend to the 
administrator a plan for administering 
the program and the agencies that will 
be of most help in executing the pro- 
gram. Once the administrator and the 
public-relations person agree on these 
two important items, the agencies 
selected can be approached and their 
roles established. 


Publics Involved in the Program 


In formulating the program, it is im- 
Portant to consider the publics with 
Which it is necessary to establish rela- 
tionships. There will be times when 
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it is in the best interests of the pro- 
gram to establish rapport with all of 
them at the same time; there will be 
other times when one public will be 
dealt with separately from the rest. 
Some of the publics with which the 
program will deal are (1) the students, 
(2) the faculty, (3) the parents, (4) 
the taxpayers, (5) the nontaxpayers, 
and (6) organized service and social 
agencies in the community. 

The Students as a Public. The stu- 
dent body itself is a public, and one 
with which there is a very definite asso- 
ciation. The students create public rela- 
tions in their relationships with other 
publics in the community. If the school 
impresses the student public favorably, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the student public will impress the 
other publics favorably. 

A student who has pride in his school, 
its teachers, and its activities is one of 
the best representatives in the public- 
relations programs. On the other hand, 
a student who distrusts the school, dis- 
likes his teachers, and finds little 
worthy of his attention in the school 
program may well be one of the worst 
public-relations representatives. 

Provided with the best possible pro- 
gram, the best possible staff, and the 
most efficient educational plants, the 
student public can become a good 
agent for the public-relations program. 

The Faculty as a Public. The atti- 
tudes, impressions, and efforts of the 
faculty itself do much to arouse good 
or bad relations with the community 
and the student body. The faculty 
creates a climate within the school and 
in its relationships with the commu- 
nity, not only as a group of teachers 
but also as individuals who have pur- 
chasing power and influence within the 
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community. Their conduct, their pro- 
fessional attitude, and their participa- 
tion in community life do much to fur- 
ther good relations between the faculty 
and other publics. 

The faculty is also a public with 
which harmonious relations should be 
sought. Information exchanged with 
the faculty as a public may be entirely 
different from information provided to 
other groups within the community. 
The two-way flow of communication 
between the faculty, the administra- 
tion, and the board of education can 
do much to eliminate situations that 
might result in confusion or misunder- 
standing. 

A good public-relations program will 
consider the needs of the faculty as 
well as the needs of the community. 
A new teacher arriving in the district 
should be welcomed and an appropri- 
ate orientation program provided. Staff 
participation, involving new and vet- 
eran staff alike, should be encouraged 
in developing personnel policies, salary 
schedules, curriculum, and other mat- 
ters that involve the teaching staff. Poli- 
cies and procedures that are formulated 
without this participation should be 
interpreted and explained to the staff 
so that they understand what is ex- 
pected of them and the reasons for 
these expectations. 

Human relations play a large role in 
the public-relations program, as far as 
the faculty is concerned. The adminis- 
trator or the board of education who 
takes time to write a personal thank- 
you note to the teachers who have con- 
tributed to some project is strengthen- 
ing the public-relations program. Notes 
of sympathy, cards to ill faculty mem- 
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bers, and other polite and considerate 
gestures do much to provide harmoni- 
ous relations. 

The Parents as a Public. Since 
parents are perhaps closer to the school 
than anyone except the professional 
staff and the students, it is imperative 
that their opinions and advice be con- 
sidered. They should be encouraged to 
show interest, not only in the progress 
of their own children, but in the wel- 
fare of all children of the community, 
It is difficult to realize how little infor- 
mation many parents have regarding 
the educational program of their com- 
munity. In some cases, they know about 
it at such a late date that their plans 
for their children cannot be altered 
to fit the goals that had originally been 
intended. This type of situation can be 
avoided by constant interpretation and 
conferences with parents. The parent's 
attitude toward the school is an indica- 
tion of the success of the public-rela- 
tions program in many cases. If they 
are well informed, their attitude is gen- 
erally one of approval. 

Taxpayers and Nontaxpayers as Pub- 
lics. There are taxpayers who may not 
be parents, and, of course, there are 
parents who may not be taxpayers. Tax- 
payers without children in the schools 
of a district have a tendency to be less 
well informed about the school pro- 
gram. This sometimes results in de- 
feated school budgets, since taxpayers 
without children may develop a feeling 
that they do not profit from the invest- 
ment that they make annually in main- 
taining the educational program. The 
public-relations program should be so 
organized that this group of people is 
as well informed as other publics. This 
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may be exceedingly difficult unless ma- 
terial is mailed directly to the individ- 
uals themselves, since material sent 
home by children at school does not 
reach them. Whatever steps are taken, 
taxpayers without children are entitled 
to as much information regarding the 
schools they support as are the other 
publics with which the public-relations 
program concerns itself. 

People who are nontaxpayers may or 
may not have children in the schools. 
Their support and understanding of the 
school program is as vital as that of 
other publics, and provisions should 
be made to have them feel as much a 
part of the school community as pos- 
sible. 

Service and Social Clubs as a Public. 
Organizations within the community of 
a service or social nature can be a 
valuable source of support for the 
school program. Many organizations 
have an educational representative 
whose duties include keeping the mem- 
bers informed of school activities. 
Through these individuals, the school 
can also seek information regarding 
attitudes and opinions of citizens who 
are members of the groups. 

Many of these organizations under- 
take to help the students in the school 
directly through scholarships, awards, 
aid to underprivileged children, and 
donations of equipment to the school. 
Proper public relations with these 
groups will increase the flow of commu- 
nication back and forth between the 
School and the organizations. Member- 
ship in social and service clubs by fac- 
ulty members and administrators is 
usually helpful in building a feeling of 
mutual interest. 
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Agencies Involved in the Program 


There are countless agencies that are 
valuable to the public-relations pro- 
gram. Some of them are considered 
here, but the limit to such agencies 
seems to be only the imagination and 
creativity of the people involved in 
the program itself. 

The School Bulletin. The bulletin is 
especially important in districts where 
the newspaper coverage is not ade- 
quate. An area serviced by a metropoli- 
tan newspaper, or one in which the 
newspaper services a large geographic 
area, may be unable to provide ade- 
quate space to any particular school 
district. The bulletin serves to dis- 
tribute detailed information that would 
not be included in these newspapers or 
in many local papers. 

School bulletins may be distributed 
by mail or by students themselves. The 
first method undoubtedly assures that 
more of the publics will be reached, but 
itis also more expensive. Usually school 
bulletins are most effective when pub- 
lished on a regular schedule. They may 
take almost any form, from the simple 
mimeographed notice to the slick paper 
bulletin complete with photographs. 
Care should be taken to be sure that the 
bulletin includes important informa- 
tion, that the articles are short and to 
the point, and that accuracy is checked 
before the bulletin is reproduced. 

The Letter. The common letter is 
sometimes neglected and prepared im- 
properly. A letter from a school district 
that is not correctly prepared, neatly 
reproduced, and in the best of English 
cannot help but reflect adversely on the 
school itself. 
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An inquiry made of the school in 
writing should be answered promptly 
and correctly. Letters of application 
for positions should be acknowledged, 
giving some indication of the status of 
the application. When positions are 
filled, all candidates should be notified. 

A faculty member who writes to the 
public should practice consideration 
and understanding. If the matter per- 
tains to a student, the letter should be 
cordial and personal, indicating that the 
teacher is concerned with the student. 

Student Publications, Student publi- 
cations ordinarily represent the work of 
the students and reflect the life of the 
school. School publications should re- 
ceive the attention of a qualified faculty 
member who uses them as a learning- 
teaching process that will reflect credit 
on the school, 

The school newspaper reaches many 
publics, and the more complete its cov- 
erage of the school and its activities, 
the more valuable it will be to the stu- 
dents and the other readers, 

The Newspaper. The newspaper is 
perhaps the most important of the writ- 
ten agencies available to the public- 
relations program. In view of this, it is 
a good idea for the school officials to 
meet and know the editors of the 
papers with which they are involved. 
An evidence of cooperation on the part 
of the school is a great step toward ob- 
taining cooperation on the part of 
those interested in publishing a good 
newspaper. 

Releases to the newspaper should be 
prepared carefully. There are seven im- 
portant reasons why publicity stories 
sometimes do not get published: (1) 
The story is typed on onion-skin paper, 
which makes it difficult to read; (2) 
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the release is too lengthy; (3) the ma- 
terial is poorly presented; (4) the story 
is unsuitable for newspaper publication; 
(5) the story is dated; (6) the material 
is exaggerated; (7) the story reflects 
discredit on some other agency. 

A newspaper prefers news releases 
that are typed and triple-spaced, since 
this allows for editing. A newspaper 
seldom appreciates receiving a release 
after it has appeared elsewhere. If the 
school system deals with a weekly 
newspaper as well as a daily, it is ad- 
visable to specify the release dates so 
that publication in both newspapers is 
simultaneous. 

Speakers. Professional staff members 
will have many opportunities to appear 
before local groups as guest speakers. A 
list of speakers who are capable and 
willing, with topics suitable to their field 
of work, can be circulated to social 
and service agencies so they may select 
speakers that fit their programs. Alter- 
natively, the list may be retained in the 
school and used for referring requests 
to proper faculty members. 

Conferences. There are numerous 
conferences that afford opportunities 
for the district's professional and non- 
professional personnel to meet with 
others of similar interests. The school 
district that encourages its personnel 
to attend conferences receives ample 
rewards, not only in the exchange of 
ideas, but also in the relationships that 
are established with personnel in other 
schools. Persons attending conferences 
might summarize the conference on 
their return, and the summary might 
be circulated for the information of all 
who are interested. These people might 
also discuss the conference at meetings 
with other teachers. Press releases re- 
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garding conferences should be prompt 
and concise, so that the school’s various 
publics are informed of who attended 
and the reasons for their attendance. 

Radio and Television. In communi- 
ties that have a radio or television sta- 
tion, arrangements can usually be made 
for programs featuring faculty members 
or students. These programs allow op- 
portunities for the school to present the 
curriculum, school activities, and school 
personnel to some publics that might 
otherwise not have the opportunity to 
hear and see them. School programs for 
radio and television might include dra- 
matic presentations, round-table discus- 
sions by the faculty, the students, or 
both, or programs dealing with school 
life. Lectures by faculty members, un- 
less unusually well done, sometimes 
prove less stimulating to the public 
than other techniques. 

School districts that have televised 
actual teaching in the classroom situa- 
tion have found it a valuable way of 
explaining what takes place in the mod- 
em schoolroom. Educational programs 
on television channels are also used for 
direct instruction of pupils or for en- 
richment, Programs can sometimes be 
watched by others as well, which give 
them insight into the educational pro- 
gram being offered to the children in 
the schools, 

School Exhibits. Work done in the 
school may be exhibited so the public 
2 able to evaluate the results. Some- 
times exhibits take place in the school 
itself on a night when an open house 
is planned; the exhibit could be a fea- 
d of a P-TA. program, or the ex- 

a а might be the attraction. 
m p where there is a cen- 

pping center, school exhibits 
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may be placed in shop windows or in 
the local banks. Art work that can be 
changed frequently is often welcomed 
by merchants. A shop window might 
present the results of an industrial-arts 
program, a homemaking project, or an 
elementary classroom project. 


Schools as Community Centers 


When schools within a district are 
centers for the cultural, recreational, 
and educational interests of adults as 
well as children, the publics participat- 
ing in the activities will see many re- 
sults of the instructional program on 
their visits to the buildings. Schools 
as community centers encourage the 
two-way flow of communication and 
build harmonious relations within the 
community. 


School Routines and Public 
Relations 


When citizens and teachers work to- 
gether to develop the instructional pro- 
gram of a school district, one result is 
better public relations. The routines 
with which school personnel are 
familiar are also excellent opportunities 
for advancing the public-relations pro- 
gram. Only a few of these are listed be- 
low: 

1. Advisory councils. 

2. Child-study groups. 

3. Citizens’ committees. 

4. Home visitations. 

5. Parent-teacher conferences. 

6. Parent-teacher associations. 

7. Class mothers. 

Each day of each school year and 
each day during vacation time, the 
school is involved in public relations in 
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one form or another. An awareness of 
how best to capitalize on the oppor- 
tunities that are offered will be reflected 
in increased understanding and im- 
proved human relations. 


For related information, see: 


Advisory Councils 


Section 14 
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Citizens’ Committees 

Class Mothers 

Community Resources 

Community Surveys 

Criticisms and Attacks on the School 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Parent-Teacher Organizations 
Personnel Policies 

Student Publications 


VISITORS TO CLASSROOMS 


Visitors to classrooms place the educa- 
tor in a somewhat ambivalent situation. 
Nearly all educators would like to en- 
courage parents, future teachers, and 
interested citizens to visit the class- 
rooms, yet such visits can put a strain 
on both pupils and teachers. With the 
growing interest in what takes place 
within the schools, visits to classrooms 
may be one major way in which criti- 
cisms are answered and understanding 
of the school program is developed. 
Certain procedures should be set up in 
schools so that the staff and the visitor 
are put at ease, 


Advance Arrangements 


All visitors to the school or classroom 
should be requested, if not required, to 
make advance arrangements for visits. 
Arrangements might be made with the 
teacher of the classroom if the visitor 
and teacher are well acquainted; other- 
wise, the arrangements should be made 


with the principal. The teacher would 
then be allowed the chance to indicate 
whether the visit is acceptable at the 
time requested. If the teacher arranges 
for a visit, he will want to report the 
impending visit to the principal, 

The arrival of visitors to a classroom 
without advance announcement should 
be avoided, In most schools, children 
are not used to visitors, and the teacher 
may wish to let them know that one is 
expected. Teachers should be given an 
opportunity to suggest a more suitable 
time for a visit. A visitor may indicate 
an interest in coming when tests are 
being given, for example, and another 
time would not only be more interest- 
ing to the visitor but less hazardous to 
the instructional program. 

The reasons for requiring adyanced 
arrangements should be thoroughly ex- 
plained to people who wish to visit 
without such arrangements. If an expla- 
nation is not offered, the visitor may re- 
ceive the impression that a visit is not 
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welcome unless a “show” is prepared 
in advance by the teacher and the 


pupils. 


Reporting to the Office 


All visitors may be required to re- 
port to the principal's office in the build- 
ing. Sometimes a register is kept of per- 
sons who have visited; at other times, 
the visitor simply notifies the office that 
he is in the building. Visitors will rec- 
ognize the necessity for this precaution, 
particularly in elementary schools, 
where there is always a danger of kid- 
napping. In secondary schools, visitors 
will realize that the principal is respon- 
sible for the building and the safety 
of all persons in it, including visitors. 

When the visitor reports to the prin- 
cipal’s office, it is courteous for the 
office to notify the classroom to be 
visited. The teacher may wish to send 
a student to the office to greet the visi- 
tor and escort him to the classroom. 


Arrival in the Classroom 


A visitor should not be allowed to 

interrupt the classroom on arrival, on 
departure, or during the visit. Visitors 
Who arrive when the teacher is in the 
process of instruction may be motioned 
to the chair provided for this purpose. 
When the teacher has finished the in- 
Struction, he will be able to exchange 
a few words with the vistior. 
' Visitors should be prevented from 
interjecting themselves into any class- 
room discussion. This seldom happens, 
but if the visitor is given a set of “hints 
on visiting” when he reports to the 
office, this might be one of the hints 
on the list, 
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If the visitor arrives before school 
or before a lesson has begun, the 
teacher may wish to introduce him to 
the class. However, this should be done 
only for the purpose of putting every- 
one at ease. The visitor should then be 
seated in a location that will not be 
distracting to the pupils. 


Visitor-Teacher Discussion 


Every effort can be made to give the 
visitor ample opportunity to discuss 
what has taken place with the teacher. 
Since it is difficult to understand an 
instructional program when it is seen 
piecemeal, the fragment that the visitor 
has seen may confuse more than inform 
him. However, the teacher will be able 
to explain what has preceded the ob- 
served lesson and what will be done 
to follow it. If the visitor must leave 
and the teacher is unable to leave the 
class to discuss the observation, a dis- 
cussion could be held by telephone at 
the close of the school day. 


Visitor-Principal Discussion 


The principal often has an opportu- 
nity to talk to the visitor when arrange- 
ments are made for the visit. If not, 
he could attempt to speak briefly with 
the visitor following the visit. There 
may be many matters that the class- 
room teacher is unable to explain that 
the principal would like to discuss. For 
example, he may wish to point up to the 
visitor how the school program is co- 
ordinated and how instruction is con- 
tinuous from grade to grade. This dis- 
cussion also allows the principal to 
clarify any misunderstandings that may 
have encouraged the visit or that may 
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have arisen during the course of the 
visit. 

Principals will want to be sure that 
teachers understand that conferences 
with visitors should not involve a dis- 
cussion of methodology or teacher per- 
formance. If there is danger of this, the 
principal may well wish to forgo any 
follow-up conferences with visitors un- 
til proper rapport has been established 
with his staff. 


[Div. XV] 
Following Up the Visitation 


Since there are great advantages in 
visits to school by citizens of the com- 
munity, the teacher and the principal 
may wish to discuss the results of the 
visit. From such a conference, the ad- 
vantages of discussion with the teacher, 
the principal, and the visitor can be co- 
ordinated to obtain maximum value to 
the educational program. 
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EDUCATIONAL TERMS 


Educational terms are used in many 
different ways. Some of the terms used in 
this encyclopedia are defined in the fol- 
lowing list as they have been used within 
the book itself. 

Ability levels—the intellectual capacity 
of the learners used as a basis for instruc- 
tion within a class or the group. 

Academic program—the part of the edu- 
cational program composed of subject mat- 
ter that transmits knowledge of the past 
and the present so the learner can apply 
it to his own experiences. Courses such as 
English, history, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science are usually considered 
to be a part of the academic program. 

Academically — talented —children of 
above-average learning ability, but whose 
potential is less than that of gifted chil- 
dren. 

Acceleration—expansion of the educa- 
tional program by providing advanced 
learning experiences, which pupils may 
undertake when they are prepared to do 
so without regard for grade levels. 

Achievement—progress that a learner 
makes in learning; often measured by 
either standardized or teacher-made tests, 

Adjustment—ability to adapt to a situ- 
ation. A child's adjustment may well affect 
his learning in school. 

Aims—established purposes that guide a 
lesson or the entire school program; the 
term aims is frequently used interchange- 
ably with goals or objectives. 

Articulation of instruction —coordina- 
tion of an educational program so that con- 
tinuity is provided from grade to grade 
throughout the entire school district. 

Attitudes—reactions that may or may 
not reflect the individual's behavior pat- 
terns. Attitude may be the result of the 
individual's observation of his own be- 
havior. Attitudes are often called unspoken 
opinions. е 

Aural—pertaining to that which is 


heard. The aural approach is used in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

Automatic increments—salary increases 
granted to professional staff members on 
the basis of their service; ordinarily given 
annually. 

Basic education—subject-matter areas 
that transmit knowledge from the past to 
the present and to the future. Oral and 
written communication, science, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography are sub- 
jects usually considered to be a part of 
basic education. 

Capacity—the point at which learning 
is no longer effective because of the limi- 
tations of the learner's intelligence. The 
intelligence quotient is frequently helpful 
in estimating the capacity of the indi- 
vidual. 

Child-centered—instruction geared to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of pupils; 
child-centered programs need not be neg- 
lectful of subject matter. 

Common learnings—instructional experi- 
ences in which all pupils should normally 
participate; common learnings usually in- 
clude communication skills. 

Concepts—understandings, knowledge, 
or formulated thoughts that provide a 
background for future learnings. 

Continuity—the order that assures that 
learnings are based one upon the other to 
provide a totally coordinated program. The 
sequence of instruction will aid in the 
establishment of continuity. 

Corrective teaching—instruction offered 
to a learner in need of special instruction 
in a skill or subject so that he can pro- 
ceed at the same rate as his peers. Correc- 
tive teaching frequently is used with pupils 
whose achievement is not more than one 
to two years below that of the average 
for the grade level. 

Correlation—the application of learn- 
ings within a subject, or from one subject 
to another, in such a manner that they are 


taught simultaneously but without loss of 
identity; the correlation of learnings in 
English to those of social studies is quite 
common. 

Culture—the pattern of living identified 
with a particular society. 

Curriculum—the total experiences a 
learner has under the supervision of the 
school. 

Departmentalized schools—schools_ in 
which the instructional program is organ- 
ized so that different teachers are assigned 
to instruct in subjects that are their special- 
ties. 

Developmental ^ programs—organized 
learnings designed to adhere to the recog- 
nized patterns of child growth and devel- 
opment. 

Diagnosis—determination of strengths 
and weaknesses for purposes of providing 
corrective or remedial instruction for an 
individual pupil or a group of pupils. 

Drills—repetitive learning experiences 
that aid in the retention of some specific 
skill or knowledge. 

Elective courses—courses that are not 
required of all pupils but may be selected 
at the pupil’s discretion. 

Enrichment—expansion of the educa- 
tional program at the same instructional 
level by the provision of wider learning ex- 
periences than would be required to fulfill 
the basic program. 

Evaluation—study designed to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of instruction in re- 
spect to an individual child, a group of 
children, or the school program itself, tak- 
ing into account subjective opinion and 
qualitative changes as well as objective 
and quantitative changes. 

Exceptional children—children with a 
physical or mental disability that requires 
Some type of adjustment to meet their 
Particular needs in the instructional pro- 
gram. 

Fused—pertaining to subjects or topics 
that are closely related and can be taught 
effectively without regard for identifica- 
tion of the subject or the topic. Social 
Studies may be considered as fused when 
it includes learnings from history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and economics, but when 
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these learnings are taught in a manner 
that indicates their interrelationships but 
does not identify them as pertaining to a 
particular subject. 

Generalizations—principles or rules that 
are pupil-developed or superimposed by 
the teacher so that the learner may apply 
them to similar situations that he will en- 
counter. 

Gifted children—children of an excep- 
tionally high level of learning ability; a 
small percentage of the total school popu- 
lation. 

Goals—established purposes; the term 
goals is frequently used interchangeably 
with aims and objectives. 

Grouping—the assignment of pupils to 
a class or a part of a class for instruction 
on the basis of some similarity they pos- 
sess. 

Heterogeneous grouping—the process of 
assigning students to groups or classes 
with little regard for their similarities. 
Heterogeneous groups will usually include 
a wide range of difference in abilities. 

Homogeneous grouping—the process of 
assigning students to groups or classes in 
an attempt to place students with similari- 
ties together. Homogeneous groups will 
usually have a considerable degree of simi- 
larity in the characteristic that was used 
as a basis for the assignment. 

Individualized instruction—teaching un- 
dertaken in a manner that provides for 
each individual within a classroom. Con- 
sideration is given to the individual differ- 
ences of the pupils insofar as emotional, 
social, physical, mental, and moral growth 
are concerned, 

Industrial-arts programs—a_ scheduled 
pattern of courses designed to prepare a 
student for additional training in an insti- 
tution that specializes in training for posi- 
tions in business or industry. 

Insight—the ability to perceive so that 
understanding is developed. 

Interage groups—combined assignment 
of children of different age or grade levels 
within one classroom for purposes of in- 
struction. 

Integrated—pertaining to subjects or 
topics that are closely related and can be 
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taught effectively together without loss of 
their separate identities. History and geog- 
raphy may be integrated effectively by 
showing the relationships between them 
but by teaching them as separate subjects. 

Intelligence—the ability to learn. In- 
telligence may be measured by group or 
individual intelligence tests, but such 
measurement should be considered as only 
an indication of the individual’s intellec- 
tual capacity. 

Knowledges—learnings concerned with 
areas of information compiled from the 
past and the present that will contribute 
to the individual's intellectual outlook and 
processes. 

Learning experiences—instructional situ- 
ations provided to further the educational 
program within the confines of the estab- 
lished curriculum, 

Learnings—skills and knowledges devel- 
oped by the instructional program for pur- 
poses of changing behavior, 

Maturity—the rate of development of 
a child as measured against recognized 
patterns of child growth and development. 

Measurement—indications of ability or 
acquired knowledge involving the use of 
comparatively objective devices, such as 
tests. Indications of pupil achievement 
may be obtained as the result of measure- 
ment, as well as indications of a pupil's 
ability. 

Merit — increments—salary ^ increases 
awarded to professional staff members on 
the basis of their performance. 

Motivation—the establishment and ac- 
ceptance of goals, arousing action that 
leads to learning. 

Needs—requirements that are innate or 
developed within the individual and help 
him to adjust effectively to the world and 
the society in which he lives. There are 
societial needs, physiological needs, psy- 
chosocial needs, and the like, which may 
be considered in the educational program. 

Non-instructional personnel—staff mem- 
bers whose duties do not include respon- 
sibility for the instruction of pupils, either 
directly or indirectly. 

Nonprofessional personnel—staff mem- 
bers who are mot responsible for instruc- 
tion of pupils, directly or indirectly. 


Objectives—established purposes; objec- 
tives are commonly established prior to the 
development of learning experiences, since 
these experiences will be provided in an 
effort to satisfy established objectives. 

Oral—pertaining to that which is 
spoken; the aural-oral approach is fre- 
quently used in the teaching of foreign 
languages. 

Peers—individuals of the same age or 
grade level. 

Philosophy of education—a system of 
beliefs regarding educational goals and 
objectives held by an individual or by a 
group. 

Phonetics—the science of dealing with 
word sounds. 

Phonics—a method of simplified pho- 
netics used for the teaching of reading. 

Practice—repetitive learning experiences 
that aid in the retention of skills or knowl- 
edge and help understanding. 

Probationary appointment—employment 
of a professional staff member during a 
period of three to five years, at the close 
of which the individual is eligible for ap- 
pointment to tenure. 

Professional personnel—staff members 
who are directly or indirectly responsible 
for the instruction of pupils. 

Program—the body of subjects, topics, 
and learning experiences that constitute 
the curriculum. 

Pupils—girls and boys enrolled in 
elementary schools. The term is less 
commonly used in reference to secondary- 
school students. 

Readiness—the period in the instruc- 
tional program when a learner is pre- 
paring to proceed to the next level of 
instruction. 

Remedial teaching—instruction offered 
to a learner deficient in a skill or a subject. 
Remedial teaching is usually provided for 
retarded pupils. 

Retarded — children—pupils whose 
achievement is more than two years be- 
low that of the average for the grade level 
in the particular skill or subject involved in 
the retardation. 

Scope—the total range of learning ex 
periences provided in a subject or in à 
School program; the scope of a program 


may be used to determine the sequence in 
which learning experiences will be 
arranged. 

Self-contained classroom—a classroom 
in which one teacher instructs all the sub- 
jects, with the possible exception of such 
specializations as art, music, and physical 
education. 

Self-control—the ability of a pupil to 
conduct himself in an acceptable manner 
without the superimposed will of the 
teacher, 

Sequence—the order in which learning 
experiences are arranged in a subject or a 
school program. 

Skills—specific learnings that aid in the 
performance of some physical or mental 
process. 

Stimulate—to arouse pupils to take ac- 
tion that results in learning. 

Students—girls and boys enrolled in sec- 
ondary schools. The term is less commonly 
used to refer to elementary-school young- 
sters. 

Subject-centered—instruction designed 
to center on the subject being taught. Sub- 
ject-centered instruction need not ignore 
the individuals being taught. 
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The following is a list of several pub- 
lishers from whom educators may desire to 
obtain materials for instructional pur- 
poses: 


ALLYN AND Bacow, 150 Tremont Street, 
Boston 11, Mass. 

AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N.Y. 

American LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CRorTs, Inc. 35 
West 32 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 

Bantam Booxs, Inc., 271 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Barnes AND Noste, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

BELLMAN PUBLISHING Company, P.O. Box 
172 Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Talented children—youths with unusual 
ability in a special area, such as art, music, 
athletics, and the like. 

Tenure—permanent appointment of in- 
Structional personnel to the professional 
staff. 

Trainable children—youngsters whose 
intelligence quotient, determined by an in- 
dividual intelligence test, is 60 or less, 
but who may learn to perform tasks that 
allow them to become acceptable members 
of society. 

Understandings—learnings that allow 
the individual to have insight into a knowl- 
edge or a skill so that his conceptual 
powers are increased. 

Ungraded programs—instructional pro- 
grams organized according to levels of 
learning in different subjects, rather than 
according to a graded plan. Ungraded pro- 
grams are usually confined to the primary 
grades and seldom established beyond 
grade six. 

Vocational education—a scheduled pat- 
tern of courses designed to prepare a pupil 
for a position at the completion of the pro- 
gram. Graduates are usually prepared for 
positions in industry. 


Beneric Press, Publishing Division of 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Narragan- 
sett St., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Воввз-МЕввил, Company, Inc., 1720 E. 
38 Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Bowker, R. R., Company, 62 W. 45 St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 

CAMBRIDGE Book Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge Bldg., Bronxville, N.Y. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE PUBLICATIONS CORP., 
104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Cowarp-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

CROWELL, Tuomas Y., Company, 432 
Park Ave. S., New York 16, N.Y. 

DELL РовілѕніхС Company, Inc., 750 
Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

DouBLEDAY AND Company, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Economy Company, 24 W., Park Pl., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Epvucators Procress SERVICE, Randolph, 
Wis. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

FIDELER Company, 31 Ottawa Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING Company, 1010 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Ginn AND Company, Statler Office Bldg., 
Back Bay P.O. Box 191, Boston 17, Mass. 

GOLDEN Press, Inc., Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 

GROLIER, Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

Grosset AND DUNLAP, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace AND WORLD, Inc., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

HARPER AND BROTHERS, 49 Е. 33 St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

HAWTHORN Books, 70 Fifth Ave, New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Heata, D. C., AND Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Horr, RINEHART AND Winston, Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, Mass. 
Inoouors PUBLISHING Company, 1300 
Alum Creek Dr., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Knorr, ALFRED A. Ic. 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

LamLaw BROTHERS, Thatcher and Madi- 
son Sts., River Forest, Ill. 

LIPPINCOTT, J. B., Company, 333 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Lyons AND CARNAHAN, 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

MCCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CoM- 
PANY, Box 2212, 1440 E. English St., 
Wichita 1, Kansas. 


McGraw-Hit Book Company, Inc., 830 
W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 

MACMILLAN Company, 60 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N.Y. 

MERRIAM, С. & C., Company, 47 Federal 
St., Springfield 2, Mass. 

MERRILL, CHARLES E., Books, 1300 Alum 
Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio. 

PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ. 

Putnam's, G. P., Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Ranp McNALLY AND Company, Р.О. Box 
7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Reaper's Dicesr SERVICES, Inc., Educa- 
tional Department, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
RoNarp Press Company, 15 Е. 26 St, 
New York 10, N.Y. 

Row-PETERSON AND Company, 2500 
Crawford Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

SCIENCE RESEARCH Associates, 259 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Scorr, FORESMAN AND Company, 433 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

SCRIBNER’S, CHARLES, Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 

SILVER BURDETT Company, Morristown, 
N.J. 

de L. W., Company, Inc., 249-259 
Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

SouTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co, INC, 
5101 Madison Rd., Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 

Van NOSTRAND, D., Company, Inc., 120 
Alexander St., Princeton, N.J. 

WADSWORTH PUBLISHING Company, Bel- 
mont, California. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING Company, 1154 
Reco Ave., St. Louis 26, Mo. 

WILEY, JOHN, & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. 
S., New York 16, N.Y. 

Wonrp Ровілѕніхс Company, 2231 W. 
110 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


AAAS Children's Book List, 608 
AAS Science Book List, 608 
А.А.5.А.,344 
Abacuses, 692, 693, 726 
Ability: 
in grouping, 72 (see also Homogeneous 
grouping) 
levels, 868 
Absences and leaves, 103, 105-106 
Absenteeism (see Attendance reporting) 
Academic freedom, loyalty oaths and, 29 
Academic program, 868 
Academically talented, 868 
Academies, 20 
Acceleration, 868 
Accidents: 
in classroom, 657-658 
reports, 658 
in school, 657-658 
school busses, 544 
unsupervised classrooms, 658 
(see also First Aid) 
Achievement, 868 
in grouping, 72 
Achievement tests, 420, 467, 471 
administration, 467 
objective information from, 468 
(see also under name of test and Stand- 
ardized achievement tests) 
Action, man of, 14-15 
Action research, 223-224, 630 
action hypothesis, 224 
Activities, holiday celebrations, 787-788 
Activity programs, motivation and, 588 
Adjustment, 868 


Administration (of school), evaluation of, 424 
Administrative Handbook on Summer Second- 
ary Schools, 131, 132n. 

Administrative personnel, salary schedules, 103 
Administrator (school), 170-177 

budget, 111 

calendar, 111, 112-113 

civic duties, 3 

curriculum, 173-174 

faculty meetings, 395 

general functions, 170-171 
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Administrator (school) (cont.): 

preparation of, 8 

responsibilities, beginning of school year, 

92-94 

staff, 171-173 

summer school, 131 

teacher orientation, 198 

teacher recommendations, 162 

teacher's handbooks, 643 
Adolescence: 

developmental tasks of, 564 

maturation of, 583 
Adolescents, secondary school and, 38 
Adult education, 809-813 

administrator, 174 

advisory council, 812 

determining needs, 810 

drop-outs, 485—486 

employment of instructors, 811 

financing, 811-812 

initial preparation, 810 

program, 810-811 

public relations, 813 

teachers' salaries, 812 
Adulthood: 

early developmental tasks of, 564 

sex education, 343-344 
Adults: 

motivation, 586 

re-education, 297 
Advanced-class grouping, 76 
Advanced Placement Program, 312 
Adventuring with Books, 607 
Advisory committees, philosophy statement 

+ 


an 
Advisory councils, 143-148 
board of education, 54 
building, 144 
citizens’, 146 
communications function, 147 
curriculum, 145-146 
district, 144-145 
functions, 144 
joint professional-citizens', 146-147 
personal, 145 
responsibilities, 147-148 
types, 147 
Aeronautical engineering, scholarships, 502 
873 
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Aesthetic value, development of, 614 
A.F.L.-C.LO., 243 
A.F.T., 233, 243-244 

membership, 243 

policies of, 243-244 
Age, entrance, for kindergarten, 81 
Agricultural courses, federal-state aid, 811 
Agriculture Department, Extension Services, 

826 

Aids to Choosing Books for Your Children, 


607 
Aims, 868 (see Goals) 
Airplane mechanics (see Industrial arts edu- 
cation) 
Air-raid drills, 524-525 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 826 
Algebra aptitude test, 415 
Alphabetical grading, 431 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 607 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 54, 89 
American Association of University Women 
award, 483 
American Automobile Association, 792 
American Camping Association, 774 
NC xr of Learned Societies, 247, 
American education: 
church-state separation, 18, 30, 599 
common-school movement, 20-21 
early, 20 
high school, 21-22 
legal basis for, 25-27 
American Education Week, 813-814 
ааз rea Research Association, 
American Federation of Teachers (see A.F.T.) 
American Field Service, student-exchange pro- 
gram, 510-511 
American High School Today, The, 284 
American Journal of Education, 21 
American Legion award, 483 
American Library Association ( A.L.A.), 606 
American Library Association Booklist, 699 
American Red Cross, 825 
American Secondary School, The, 532n. 
pei io, The, 243 
егісапѕ Abroad summer program, 
Фараж СоПере, 407 5 eth 
cient civilization, emergence of, 1 
Anderson, Ruth J., 563. Mos 
Anderson, Vernon E., 38n. 
Anecdotal records, 477—479 
beginning, 478 
maintaining, 478-479 
types of information on, 478 
use of, 479 
Annual increments, 102-103 


Aptitude measurement, 413—415 
considerations in using, 414 
past performance, 414 
samples of tests, 414—415 
validity of tests, 414 
Appearance, master teacher, 401—402 
(see also Dress) 
Application form (teacher), Fig. 111-8, 207- 
209 


Architect, 117, 118, 119 
Architecture, scholarships, 502 
Arithmetic: 
charts, 265 
manipulative devices, 726 
middle grades: stumbling block in, 439 
primary grades, 496 
remedial teaching, 629 
teaching machines, 748 
(see also Mathematics ) 
Arlington Heights, Ill, teacher aide program, 
406-407 
Art: 
classroom equipment, 707 
consultant, 263-264 
critical thinking, 614 
education, 260 
museums, 731 
resource person, 264 
scholarships, 502, 504 
teachers, 263-264 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 826 
Articulation of curriculum, 365-367 
and communication, 367 
curriculum committees, 382 
elementary to secondary schools, 366-367 
Articulation of instruction, defined, 868 
Arts and crafts program, 261-265 
characteristics of, 264-265 
correlation with other subject matter, 265 
teachers, 262—264 
teaching, 261-262 
Arts center, 610 
Arts, tutoring of, 654 
Asia, birthplace of civilized cultures, 13-14 
Asia Area Studies, scholarships, 502 
Assembly programs, 759-763 
financing, 786 
holiday celebrations, 787 
preparation for, 760-761 
purposes, 759-760 
singing, 317-318 
subjects for, 762-763 
types, 761-762 
Assignment of teachers (see under Teachers) 
Assignments: 
contract system, 681 
daily, 681 
motivation and, 589 
(see also Homework) 


| 


Assistant superintendent, 372 
Association of Childhood Education Interna- 


tional, 606-607 
Association for Help of Retarded Children, 
826 


Associationism, 40, 41 
Associations (see Professional associations ) 
Athenian education, 15-16 
Athletics, 763-766 
classifications, 763 
extramural program, 766 
interscholastic program, 763-765 
intramural program, 765-766 
National Athletic Scholarship Society, 483 
Atmosphere, study halls, 684—685 
(see also Classroom climate ) 
Atomic energy, scholarships, 502 
Attendance: 
kindergarten, 81 
released-time for religious education, 101 
state department of education, 128, 129 
study halls, 684 
Attendance officer, 660 
home visitations, 833 
Attendance reporting, 67, 659-661 
attendance officer, 660, 833 
homeroom, 76, 77 
illegal absences, 659, 661 
legal withdrawal, 661 
necessity of, 660 
recording, 659-660 
truancy, 659 
Attendants, for physically handicapped, 123 
Attention span, young child, 496, 516 
Attitude: 
defined, 868 
emotional-social, of new pupil, 591-592 
(see Character development ) 
qu i adjustment inventory tests, 415- 
outcome of, 416 
pot tests available for schools, 416- 
types, 415 
Attorney, board of education and, 53 
Audiometer test, 433 
Audio-visual instructional materials, 690-693 
charts and posters, 692 
equipment: 
maintenance of, 727 


integration into total gram, 725 
maps and globes, 691-692 
motivation and, 590 

Tadio programs, 692 

records, 692 

School professional library, 735 
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Audio-visual (cont.): 

television programs, 692 

use of, 693 

(see also under type of material) 
Auditorium, physically handicapped, 122 
Aural, defined, 868 
“Austerity budget," 50 
Authoritarian philosophy of education, 40 
Autobiography technique, 437 
Automatic increments, defined, 868 
Automatic recall, 619 
Automobile mechanics (see Industrial arts 

education ) 

Average child, 479-481 

classroom instruction, 480 

curriculum and, 480—481 

defined, 479 

LQ., 479 
Awards, 481-484 

criticisms of, 483—484 

honor rolls, 482 

honor societies, 482—483 

motivation and, 587-588 

outside, 483 

types, 482 
Ayers scale, handwriting, 288 


Background materials: 
personal professional library, 736 
school professional library, 734 

Bagley, William, 40 

Baker, Augusta, 608 

Balzac, Honoré de, 615 

Band, 318, Fig. V-1, 319 

Bands, rhythm, 333-334 

Bandwagon, 617 

Banking, scholarships, 503 

Banking programs (student), 767-768 
advantages, 767-768 
disadvantages, 767—768 
principles of, 768 
procedures for, 767 

Barnard, Henry, 21 

Bartky, John A., 392, 392n. 

Basal reading programs, 292 
oral, 353 
phonics, 324 

Basal textbooks, 751-752 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 


607 

Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 607 

Basic Book Collections for Junior High 
Schools, 607 

Basic education, defined, 868 

Bay City Experiment, 407—408 

Be a Better Reader, Book 1, 698 

Beberman, Dr. Max, 312 

Beginning of school year, planning for, 92-95 
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Beginning of school year (cont.): 
administrative responsibilities, 92-94 
teacher responsibilities, 94-95 

Beginning teacher, 95, 603-606 
assignment, 214 
district responsibility to, 605-606 
helping teacher, 398 
orientation, 605 
responsibility of, 604—605 
salary, 102 

Begle, E. G., 311 

Behavior: 
atypical, 519 
codes (see Student codes ) 
problems (see Socially-maladjusted chil- 


dren) 
(see also Character development and Dis- 
cipline and control) 
Behavioral guidance, 531-532 
Bender-Gestalt Test, 185 
Best Books for Children, 606, 607 
Bible Stories and Books About Religion for 
Children, 608 
Bibliography of Books for Children, 607 
Bibliotherapy, 437 
Bicycle safety, 336 
Biology: 
equipment needed, 342 
scholarships, 503 
Blacky Test, 185 
Blair, Glenn M., 422, 423n, 
Blandford, James T., 363n. 
Board of Education: 
administrator and, 171, 176 
attorney, 53 
authority of, 27 
and budget, 106, 107, 108 
building programs, 50, 148 
calendar, 111 
criticisms and, 2 
curriculum, 49-50 
evaluation of schools, 4248. 
finances, 50, 174-175 
meetings, 4, 51-52 
membership qualifications, 53-54 
merit plan, 88 
officers, 52-53 
orientation, 54, 201 
teacher, 198 
personnel, 48, 49 
блк 1648. 
philosophy of education, 44-45 
policies, 55 


notification of, 168-169 
personnel, 164ff, 
policy-making role, 48-49, 51 
and professional organizations, 252-253 
public at meetings, 52 
public meetings, 4 


Board of Education (cont.): 
responsibilities, 50-51 
salary schedules, 102 
sites, selection of, 116 
standing committees, 54-55 
state, 128 
student activities, 784 
summer schools, 130, 131 
superintendent relationship, 51 
teachers: 
handbooks, 645 
orientation, 198 
recommendations, 162 
tenure, 157 
temporary committees, 54-55 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 
108, 109 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, 250, 251 
Book fairs, 769-770 
procedures, 769-770 
purposes, 769 
securing books for, 770 
sponsoring, 769 
Book lists, 606-609 
general, 606-608 
types, 606-607 
Book Review Digest, 699 
Bookkeeping (see Business education) 
Books About Negro Life for Children, 608 
Books for Brotherhood, 608 
Books for the Teen Age, 607 
Books for You, 607 
Books of the Year for Children, 607 
Books to Build On, 770, 770n. 
Boston, Mass., school development in, 21-22 
Bound Brook, N.J. teacher aides program, 
407 
Brainstorming, 612. 
Briggs, Paul W., 408 
Broad spiral approach (science education), 
339 
"Buddy" system, 200 
Budget (school), 106-111 
administrator and, 174-175 
approval and implementation of, 110-111 
“austerity,” 50 
auxiliary agencies, 110 
board of education, 50 
capital outlay, 110 
census and, 113 
citizens' committees, 817-818 
community and, 4 
debt service, 110 
factors considered, 107 
field trips, 710, 714 
fiscal year, 106 
fixed charges, 109-110 
general control, 108 
instructional services, 108-109 


Budget (school) (cont.): 
items in, 107-110 
maintenance of plant, 109 
operation of plant, 109 
travel and conventions, 252 
visitations, 244 
Building programs, 9-10 
board of education, 50 
(see also Construction ) 
Building staff council, 254 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Sept. 1958 issue, 
312 
Bus drivers, 539-541 
Bus service (see Transportation) 
Bus stops, 541-542 
Business education, 360—362 
classes, 58 
classrooms: 
equipment, 700-707 
furniture, 724 
general, 361-362 
vocational, 360-361 
Business equipment, maintenance of, 728 
Business training, schalorships, 503 


Cafeteria supervision, 686 
Calendar, 111-113 
developing, 112-113 
items and events on, 111-112 
publicity for, 113 
California Achievement Tests, 467 
California Test of Mental Maturity, 466 
Camping programs (school), 770-775 
daily program, Fig. XIV-3, 774 
equipment and supplies, Fig. XIV-1, 772 
menus, 5-days, Fig. XIV-4, 774-775 
minimum age, 771 
preparing for, 772 
purposes, 770-771 
site selection, 771-772 
starting, 771 
Capacity, defined, 868 
Card stacking, 617 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
38n. 
Career guidance, homeroom program, 78 
Case studies, 417-419 
conferring with subject, 418 
diagnosis and, 422-423 
outline, Fig. VII-1, 422-423 
follow-up, 419 
information applicable to, 417—418 
reports, 418-419 
Cataloging (see Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion) 
Catalogs (see Book lists) 
Catholic Charities, 825 
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Catholic Reformation, 18 
Catskill Area Project in Small School Design, 
407 
Census, 113-115 
analyzing, 114-115 
compiling, 114 
information in, 114 
time for, 115 
Centers of interest (see Classroom centers of 
interest) 
Central staff, 148-151 
chief administrative officer, 148 
organization of, 148 
organization of administrative staff, Fig. 
11-1, 150 
principal, Fig. 111—2, 151 
relationship to building staff, 149-151 
responsibilities of, 149 
Ceramics (see Industrial arts education) 
Certificate of merit, 482 
Certification, 238-239 
problem of, 238 
responsibility for, 238-239 
state standards, 239, Fig. IV—4, 240-242 
types of certificates, 239 
Chall, Jeanne S., 454n. 
Challenge of Delinquency, The, 581n. 
Character development, evaluating, 457 
Charts, 692, 693 
arithmetic, 265 
class-analysis, 419—420 
experience, 708-709 
maintenance of, 728 
social studies, 265 
(see Sociogram ) 
Chemistry: 
equipment needed, 342 
scholarships, 502 
Chicago, Ill., physical therapist in schools, 123 
Chief school administrator (see Administrator) 
Child care (see Homemaking education) 
Child-centered, defined, 868 
Child-centered curriculum (see Experience- 
type curriculum ) 
Child growth and development, 547-601 
developmental tasks, 563-565 
discipline and control, 565-568 
five-year-old, 82 
high school: 
characteristics, Fig. X-7, 559-561 
needs, Fig. X-8, 561-562 
individual pattern of, 441 
individualization of instruction, 568-577 
intermediate grades: 
characteristics, Fig. X-3, 552-554 
needs, Fig. X—4, 554—555 
junior high: 
characteristics, Fig. X—5, 556-558 
needs, Fig. X-6, 558-559 
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Child growth and development (cont. ): 
juvenile delinquency, 577-581 
kindergarten, 78-83 
maturational factors, 582-584 
motivation, 584—591 
nursery schools, 89-92 
organizational plans, 125-127 
patterns in, 547—562 
primary grades: 

characteristics, Fig. X-1, 548-550 
needs, Fig. X-2, 550-552 
readiness, 591-593 
reading levels, 593-596 
teaching fellowships, 247 
time scheduling and, 136 
ungraded elementary school, 140-142 
whole-child concept, 596-601 

Child study, 814-815 
conducting groups, 815 
organizing groups, 814-815 

Childhood: 
developmental tasks of, 563-564 

ee Pref childhood and Middle Child- 


) 
Children in Trouble (film), 578 
Children’s Apperception Test, 185 
Children’s Book Council, Inc., 607, 770 
Children’s books (see Book lists) 
Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less, 608 
Children's Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts, 


608 

Children’s Books too Good to Miss, 608 
Children’s Catalog, 606, 699 
Children’s court, 519-520, 825 

purposes, 519 

referral procedures, 520 
Children’s farms, 825 
Children’s Services, 825-826 
Children’s Shelter, 825 
China, 14 

culture, 13-14 
Chivalry and Guild systems, 17 
Choir, 318, 320 (see also Vocal ensembles) 
Choral reading and speaking, 354 
Choral singing (see Vocal ensembles) 
Christianity, contributions to education, 16-17 
Church-state separation, 18, 599 

religious teaching and, 30 
Citizen leadership, scholarships in, 503 
Citizen survey, evaluation of schools, 426-427 
Citizen volunteers, secretarial assistance, 189 
Citizens, as language teachers, 282-283 
Citizens’ advisory councils, 146 

adult education program, 812 

evaluation of schools, 426 
Citizens’ committees, 3, 144, 815-823 

advantages, 822 

areas of interest, 817-819 

board of education, 48, 54 


Citizens’ committees (cont.): 
disadvantages, 822-823 
husband and wife, 820 
independent, 822 
operation, 821-822 
parent education, 836 
permanent, 816, 820 
pressure groups, 822 
selection of members, 819-820 
temporary, 820 
tenure of office, 820 
types, 815, 816-817 
Citizenship-education program, school elec- 
tions, 792-793 
Civic education, 35 
Civic responsibility, objectives of, 36-37 
Civil defense: 
and air-raid protection, 524, 525 
safety education for, 336 
Civil Service Retirement, 109 
Civil War, 21, 22 
Class-analysis charts, 419—420 
item analysis, 420 
purpose of, 419 
Class-cutting, 660 
Class mothers, 823-824 
child study, 814 
functions, 824 
organization of, 823-824 
Parent-Teachers Association, 842 
policies, 824 
Class parties, 775-778 
conducting, 777 
evaluation of, 777 
holiday celebrations, 787 
planning, 776-777 
role of, 777-778 
Class rings, financing, 785 
Class size, 56-59, 217, 221 
disadvantages, if large, 58-59 
kindergarten, 79 
small versus large, 10 
summer schools, 130 
(see also under type of school) 
Classroom centers of interest: 
materials for, 610-611 
planning, 609 
(see also under type of center) 
Classroom climate: 
creativity and, 611 
master teacher, 401 
motivation and, 588-589 
readiness, 592-593 
Classroom committees, 662-667 
development in work, 666-667 
outcome of work, 667 
provision for non-committee members, 
663 
pupil committees, 662 


662- 


Classroom committees (cont.): 
at various grade levels, 666 
at work, 664-666 
work sheets, 663, Fig. XII-1, XII-2, XII- 
3, XII-4, 663-665 
Classroom control, seatwork, 636-637 
Classroom corners, motivation and, 589-590 
Classroom equipment: 
seating pupils, 668 
(see Equipment and under type of class- 
room) 
Classroom instruction, average child, 480 
Classroom library, 743, 744 
Classroom management, 657-687 
accidents in classroom and school, 657—658 
administrative detail, 669 
attendance reporting, 659—661 
classroom committees, 662—667 
classroom management, 668-670 
clerical function of teachers, 670-672 
discussion techniques, 672-676 
group dynamics, 676-678 
heating and ventilation, 668 
homework, 669, 679-683 
library, 669-670 
materials, 669 
orderly classroom, 668-669 
quiet periods, 669 
seating pupils, 668 
seatwork, 669 
study halls, 683-685 
supervision of pupils, 685—687 
Classroom observation, 367-370 
follow-up, 369-370 
personnel, 367 
procedures for, 368 
rapport for, 368-369 
teacher invitation, 368 
unannounced, 368 
visitations, 367ff. 
Classrooms: 
equipment, maintenance of, 727-728 
furniture, 723, 724 
physically handicapped, 122-123 
size and television programs, 705 
storage, 116 
visitors to, 850-852 
Clerical function of teachers, 670-672 
instructional staff, Fig. ХП-5, 671-672 
research in staff utilization, 672 
Climate for learning: 
readiness and, 592-593 
(see also Classroom climate) 
Clinics, medical and dental, 521-522 
health centers, 521-522 
nurse and, 178 
records, 521, 522 
special, 522 
Clinton, De Witt, 20-21 
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Closing exercises (see Graduation exercises ) 
Closing of school, holiday celebrations, 788 
Clothing (see Homemaking education) 
Club and activity programs, 778-781 

formation of, 780 

leadership, 778 

number of, 780 

objectives, 778 

scheduling, 779-780 

types, 780 
Coaching (athletics), extra pay issue, 763- 

764 


Co-basal textbooks, 752-753 
Cocking, Walter D., 722, 724n. 
Code of ethics for educators, 225-228 
functions, 225 
importance of, 228 
local district, 227-228 
Code of standards: 
dress (students), 831 
group dynamics, 677 
student, 508-509 
Cohere-o-graph (see Flannel board) 
Collective bargaining, 243 
College Entrance Examination Board, 312 
Advanced Placement Program, 312 
Commission on Mathematics, 313 
Colleges: 
drop-outs, cause of, 512 
entrance requirements: 
scholarship tests, 472 
summer schools, 129 
19th century American, 20 
(see also Scholarship funds) 
Color, in science education, 265 
Colorado, John Hay Fellows, 248 
Columbia University, 248 
Comenius, John A., 40 
Comic books, 693-695 
adults’ influence, 694—695 
appeal of, 695 
combating, 695 
educational, 693, 694 
entertainment, 693, 694 
Commercial classes (see Business education) 
Commission on the Experimental Study of the 
Utilization of Staff in the Secondary 
School, 670, 672n. 
Commission on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 311 
Committees: 


Common learnings, defined, 868 

Common School Movement, 20-21 

Common Sense, 615 

Common studies program, junior high school, 
63 
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Communication: 

articulation, 366-367 

of curriculum committee work, 381-382 

group dynamics, 676-677 

home visitation, 833 

oral (see Speech education) 

physically-handicapped child and school, 

486 

remote control instruction, 620-621 

school-parent, 454—459 

speech, 504 
Communication maps, 731 
Communication skills, 298ff. 
Communism, right to teach, 30 
Communists, as teachers, 29-30 
Community: 

adult education, 809-810 

child development, 9 

and curriculum organization, 385-386 

intercultural education, 297 

juvenile delinquency, 578 

master teacher, 402-403 

objectives, 3-4 

recreation responsibility, 790 

salary schedules, 102 

school budget, 107 

school construction, 116. 

school for physically handicapped, 121, 125 

-school rapport, 93 

-school relations, calendar and, 111 

teacher orientation to, 200-201 

value of school dramatics to, 782 

value of school recreation program to, 789 
Community agencies, 825-827 

courts and related agencies, 825 

family and children services, 825-826 

health agencies, 826-827 

purposes, 827 

(see also under name of agency) 
Community resources, 827-831 

citizens’ committees, 819 

compiling, 829-830 

distribution of references, 830 

file on, 830 

persons, 827-829 

places, 829 

reference booklet, 830 

use of, 830-831 
Community-school relations, 809-852 

adult education, 809-813 

American Education Week, 813-814 

board of education, 51 

child study, 814-815 

citizens” committees, 815-823 

class mothers, 823-824 

community agencies, 825-827 

community resources, 827-831 

dress—student and faculty, 831—832 


Community-school relations ( cont.) : 
home visitations, 833-835 
motivation and, 586 
parent education, 835-837 
parent-teacher conferences, 837—841 
parent-teacher organizations, 841-843 
public relations, 844-850 
visitors to classrooms, 850-852 
Community surveys, 370-372 
summarizing, 372 
techniques for gathering information, 371- 
372 ! 
types, 371 ! 
understanding community, 370—371 
Comprehension (study skill), 514 
Comprehension reading level, 594 
Compulsory education laws: 
age, 486 
drop-outs, 441 
Conant, Dr. James, 284 
Concepts, defined, 868 
Conduct: 
school busses, 543 
(see Student codes) 
Conductive hearing loss, 432 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 251 
Conferences: 
public relations and, 848-849 
for teachers, salary, 106 
(see also Conventions ) 
Connecticut: 
common-school movement, 21 
universal education, 21 
Connecticut Common School Journal, 21 
Conrad scale, handwriting, 288 
Construction (school), 116-120 
administration and supervision, 119 
architect, 117, 118, 119 
census and, 114 
design, 118 
equipping, 120 
financing, 119 
“form follows function,” 118, 122 
least expensive type, 118 
materials, 118 
planning, 116-118 
for physically handicapped, 120-125 
space, 119-120 
Consultants: 
art, 263-264 
speech education, 352 
(see also under type of consultant) 1 
Consultation, orientation program evaluation, 
203 
Continued-assistance program, 520 
Continuing workshop, 229-230 


Continuity, defined, 868 
Contract system (assigning projects), 681 
Control: 
meaning of, 565 
(see also Discipline and control and Fed- 
eral control) 
Conventions, 252-253 
Cooperative General Achievement tests, 467 
Cooperative group plan, 75 
Cooperative Procedures in Learning, 643 
Cooperative School and College Ability tests, 
466 
Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational 
Progress, 467 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, 220 
Coordinated Scales of Attainment, 467 
Coordinator of instruction and curriculum, 
372-376 
carrying out responsibilities of coordination, 
375-376 
evaluation of coordination, 374 
implementing area of responsibility, 375 
levels of coordination, 372-373 
methods of coordination, 374 
role of, 374-375 
team approach, 374 
Core curriculum, 388-389 
Core program, 57, 266-269 
characteristics, 266 
D-4, 269n. 
developing, 266-269 
junior high school, Fig. 1—4, 65 
procedures for, 269 
teachers, 268 
Corrective teaching, defined, 868 
Correlation, defined, 868-869 
Costs: 
kindergarten equipment, 80-81 
public school system, 92 
School, 12 
school construction, 116 
Counts, George, 41 
County Heart Committee, 827 
Courts and related agencies, 825 
Counseling: 
` master teacher, 401 
A (see also Guidance ) 
Cradle-to-grave" concept of education, 812 
Crafts and construction center, 610 
Creative grappling, 611 
Creativity in education, 611-613 
activities leading to, 612-613 
brainstorming, 612 
challenges to educators, 613 
conformity, 611 
development of, 611-612 
Puppetry, 739 
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Creativity in education (cont. ): 
science fairs, 612 
Credit unions, 237-238 
Critical thinking, 612-618 
defined, 613 
developing, projects for, 618 
devices, knowledge of, 617-618 
evaluating, 618 
propaganda, 614—617 
analysis, 614-615 
scientific attitude, 638 
social criticism and, 614 
Criticisms of school, 1-10 
Cultural readiness, 592 
Culture, defined, 869 
Cultures, different (see Intergroup education ) 
Cumulative record, clue to pupils’ interests, 
434 
Current Books, Junior Booklet, 608 
Current Books, Senior Booklet, 608 
Current events instruction, 270-271 
guides for, 271 
methods of using, 271 
objectives of, 270 
Current literature: 
in personal professional library, 736 
in school professional library, 734 
Curricula: 
development, and philosophy of education, 
45 
kindergarten, 79 
methods versus content, 8 
Renaissance, 18 
state department of education, 128-129 
state versus federal control, 7 
Curricular areas, 259-363 
art education, 260 
arts and crafts program, 261-265 
core program, 266-269 
current events instruction, 270-271 
developmental reading programs, 272-277 
economic education, 277-279 
foreign languages: 
elementary school, 279-284 
secondary school, 284-286 
handwriting, 286-288 
health education, 288-291 
individualized reading programs, 291-293 
intergroup education, 294-297 
language arts, 298-305 
mathematics program, 305-313 
music program, 313-320 


physical education, 325-333 
rhythm bands, 333-334 
safety education, 334—337 
science program, 337-343 
sex education, 343-346 
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Curricular areas ( cont.) : 
social studies program, 347-351 
speech education, 351-355 
spelling, 355—359 
vocational subject areas, 359—363 
Curriculum: 
advisory councils, 145-146 
articulation of, 365-367 
board of education, 49-50 
citizens’ committees, 817 
committees (see Curriculum committees ) 
coordinator (see Coordinator of Instruction 
and Curriculum) 
defined, 869 
development of, 378 
on basis of average child, 481 
evaluation, 377—378, 424 
improvement (see Instructional improve- 
ment) 
motivation and, 590 
progressive education, 5 
revision of, 378 
school administrator, 173-174 
textbook selection, 651 
weaknesses, 4 
(see also Instructional improvement ) 
Curriculum committees, 377-382 
average child, 480 
communication of work, 381—382 
development of curriculum, 378 
elementary, 382 
evaluation of curriculum, 377-378 
function of, 377 
functioning levels, 377 
local problems, study of, 379 
membership, 382 
organization of, 379—381 
problems, study of, 379 
research into current trends, 379 
results of effective work, 382 
revision of curriculum, 378 
secondary, 382 
and teacher, 379 
types of, 381 
voluntary membership, 380 
Curriculum development: 
average child, 479, 480—481 
developmental tasks, 563—564 
at local level, 600 
maturational factors and, 583-584 
whole-child concept, 596-601 
Curriculum director (see Coordinator of in- 
struction and curriculum) 
Curriculum guides, 382-384 
local, 383-384 
organization of material, 384 
publication of, 384 
revision, 384 


Curriculum guides (cont.): 
state, 383 
(see also Articulation of curriculum and 
Curriculum organization ) 
Curriculum materials, in school professional 
library, 735 
Curriculum organization, 385—390 
areas-of-living approach, 390 
basis for, 390 
combination of curriculum, 389-390 
complexity of learning, 387 
core curriculum, 388-389 
evaluation, 385 
experience-type curriculum, 389 
modern-problems approach, 390 
problems in, 387 
reasons for, 385-387 
reflection of community, 385 
subject-centered, 388 
types of, 388-390 
unification of learning, 387-388 
Cursive writing, 287-288 
Custodian, 152-154 
equipment, 154 
personnel, 154 
responsibilities and duties, 152-153 
-teacher relationship, 153-154 


Dagliesh, Alice, 607 
Dailey, John G., 465n. 
Daily programs, 61-66 
beginning of school year, 93 
classroom management, 669 
elementary school, 132-136 
homeroom, 76-78 
kindergarten, 82-83 
teachers, beginning of school year, 93 
(see also under type of school) 
Dale-Chall Formula Multiplication Table of 
Weights, 453 
Dale-Chall Readability Formula, 442, 443, 
450—454 
Dale, Edgar, 454n. 
Dalton Plan, 74 
Dating (see Student codes) 
Daughters of the American Revolution award, 
483 
Davis-Eells Games, 466 
Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence, 466 
Davis, Robert, 310 
Deafness (see Hearing defects) 
Deason, Hilary J., 607 
Debate, 673 
Debating teams, 353 
Delaware, integration, 24 
Delinquency: 
drop-outs, 486 


Delinquency (cont.): ч 
(see also Children’s court and Juvenile de- 
linquency) . 
Delinquents (see Socially maladjusted chil- 
dren) 
Democracy, 30 
appreciation of, 386-387 
concepts, master teacher and, 402 
(see also Social studies program ) 
Democratic philosophy of education, 40 
Democratic system, economic education, 278 
Dental clinies, 521-522 
Dental examinations, 533 
Dental hygienist, 155-156, 177, 420, 521-522 
Dentist, 177, 522 
Department chairman, 391-392 
qualifications, 392 
services of, 391—392 
Department of Christian Social Relations, 
Episcopal Diocese, 825 
Department of health, 826-827 
Departmental grouping, 75 
Departmentalization, 571 
Departmentalized schools, defined, 869 
Descartes, 19, 39 
Descriptive research, 630 
Design, new school, 118 
Desk outline maps, 731 
Desegregation (see Integration) 
Developmental approach, 624 
Developmental maps, 731 
Developmental program, 563 
defined, 869 
Developmental reading programs, 272-277, 
291, 292, 596 
beginning reading, 273-275 
characteristics, 276-277 
discernment, 276 
growing in independent reading, 275-276 
phonics, 323 
reading readiness, 272-273 
refinement of skills, 276 
secondary school, 298-299 
Developmental tasks, 563-565 
and curriculum, 564—565 
list, 563-564 
readiness, 563 
Developmentalism, 20 (see Psychological de- 
velopmentalism ) 
Dewey, John, 611 
Dewey, Melvil, 697, 698, 699n. 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 695-699 
classes used in, 696 
divisions used, 696-697 
points to consider in classification, 698-699 
sections, 697 
subsections, 697-698 
Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative In- 
dex, 8th edition, 697, 699n. 
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Diagnosis, 420—493 
anecdotal records, 478 
case studies, 422-423 
outline, Fig. VII-1, 422-423 
characteristics of, 421 
defined, 869 
factors for, 421 
materials used in, 421—422 
remedial teaching, 628-629 
responsibility for, 420 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools, 423n. 
Diagnostic teaching, 420 
Diagnostic tests, 472 
Diagrams, 692 
Dialectic method, 16 
Dictionary, importance of, 325 
Didascaleum, 15 
Diderot, Denis, 19 
Differential aptitude test, 415, 466 
Dioramas: 
language arts, 265 
social studies, 265 
Director of elementary or secondary educa- 
tion (see Coordinator of Instruction 
and Curriculum) 
Direct-process duplication, 700-701 
Discharge of teachers: 
A.F.T., 244 
(see also under Teachers) 
Discharges: 
administrator and, 172 
(see also under Teachers) 
Disciplinarianism, 19 
Discipline: 
meaning of, 565 
(see Discipline and control) 
Discipline and control, 565—568 
adequate instruction, 567 
classroom climate, 567 
establishing, 566 
group processes, 566-567 
impartiality, 568 
learning climate, 568 
motivation, 567 
orderly classroom, 668—669 
psychology and, 566 
purposes, 565-566 
respect, 567 
standards of conduct, 567 
study halls, 683-684 
thinking process, 567 
understanding growth patterns, 566 
Discovery method (mathematics), 308, 624 
Discussion techniques, 672-676 
debate, 673 
evaluation lists, 675 
group dynamics, 67! 6-678 
interview, 673 
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Discussion techniques (cont.): 

moderator, 674 

organizing for discussion, 673-674 

patterns for, 672-673 

seating pupils, 668 

symposium, 673 
Disinterest, and drop-outs, 486 
Disloyalty to U.S., teacher discharge and, 159 
District (school) : 

code of ethics for, 227-228 

curriculum organization and, 386 

staff council, 254 

teacher orientation, 198, 199 
District advisory councils, 144-145 
District handbook (for teachers), 644-645 
District-level curriculum committees, 381 
District of Columbia, integration, 24 
Douglas, Harl R., 217, 221n. 

teaching-load formula, 218-220 
Douglas, Lloyd V., 363n. 
Dramatic clubs, 353 
Dramatics (school), 781, 784 

club activities, 783-784 

creativity, 613 

financing, 785 

organizing for, 782-783 

records, 692 

scientific attitude, 641 

types, 781 

values in, 781-782 
Dress: 

faculty, 832 

students in school, 831-832 
Drill or practice, 618-620 

criteria for, 619-620 

definition, 618-619 

goal of, 619 

homework, 680 

master teacher, 402 

mathematics, 309 

as meaningful practice, 619 

part in school program, 620 

in remedial teaching, 628 

retention, 514 

seatwork, 636 

teaching machines, 750 
Drills: 

air-raid, 524-525 

defined, 869 

fire, 523-524 

pupil safety, 523-525 

school bus, 544 

take-cover (see air-raid ) 
Drop-outs, 440—441, 484—486 

college: lack of study skills, 512 

disinterest, 486 

economic pressures, 485—486 

lack of adequate school program, 484—485 

special reasons for, 486 


Duff, Annis, 607 

Duplicating devices, 699—702 
direct-process, 700—701 
equipment needed, 701-702 
mimeograph, 699-700 
photocopy, 701 

Duty rosters, 93 | 


Early childhood, 582-583 
Economic determinism, 243 | 
Economic education, 277-279 | 
objectivity needed, 277 
program, 277 
units for study, 278-279 
Economic efficiency, objectives of, 37 
Economic pressures: 
drop-outs and, 485—486 
illegal detention and, 659 
Education: 
control of, 48 
history (see History of education) 
legal foundations (see State department of 
education ) 
major goal of, 29 
philosophies of, 39, 40-42 
scholarships, 503 
task of, 39 
transition from Oriental to Occidental, 14 
(see also under Philosophies) 
Education As a Profession, 239n. 
Education terms, 686-871 
Educational Administration: Concepts, Prac- 
tices and Issues, 27, 127n. 
Educational diagnosis (see Diagnosis) 
Educational Directory, 253 
Educational Forum, 237 
Educational Leadership, 23 
Educational Policies Commission, 38 
Educational programs: 
local-level development, 7 
(see Curricula) 
Educational readiness, 592 
Educational Research Bulletin, 454n. 
Educational scholarship, 501 
Educational television, 702-705 
advantages, 705 
instruction programs, 702-703 
problems, 703-704 
regimentation, 703 
supplementary instruction, 703 
videotapes, 704-705 
Educational Testing Service, 407 
Educators: 
action research, 223-224 
code of ethics, 225-228 
motivation and, 587 
(see Professional growth and under type of 
educator) 


Eight-Four Plan, 125 
Elections (see School elections) 
Elective courses, defined, 869 
Electricity (see Industrial arts education) 
Electronics, scholarships, 503 
Elementary education: 
American heritage and, 33 
federal aid, 11 
objectives, 33-34 
Elementary School Science Library, The, 609 
Elementary schools, 22 
advanced-class grouping, 76 
certification, 238 
class mothers, 823, 842 
class size, 56-57 
classroom: 
corners, 589-590 
equipment, 706 
library, 669-670 
daily programs, 61-62, Fig. II-1, 62 
departmentalization, 571 
elections, 793 
expendable instructional materials, 725 
experience charts, 708-709 
experimental programs, math, 310—311 
eye injuries, 517 
foreign languages, 279-284 
founding of, 22 
grading, 431 
graduation exercises, Fig. 1—5, 69 
grouping, 572ff. 
home visitation, 835 
instrumental music in, 314-315 
nonpromotion incidence, 438—439 
one-room, 569-570 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 842 
physical education activities, 327-331 
police and, 537 
principals, 188 
quiet periods, 669 
recess periods, 500 
schedules, 132-136 
secondary, articulation, 366-367 
secretarial assistance in, 188-189 
special teachers, 190-191 
speech education, 352-353 
teachers: 
evaluation, 88 
interview, 206, Fig. 11-10, 215 
rest periods, 634—635 
time allotments, 132-136 
ungraded, 140-142 
versus graded, 140 
visitation, length of, 369 
vocal music in, 314 
workbooks, 755, 756 
(see also Intermediate grades, Primary 
grades, and under specific curriculum) 
Emile, 19 
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Emotional character: 
high school, 559-561 
intermediate grades, 552—554 
junior high, 556-558 
primary grades, 548-549 
Emotional development, whole-child concept, 
598-599 
Emotional health, 289 
Emotional needs: 
high school, 561-562 
intermediate grades, 554—555 
junior high, 558-559 
primary grades, 550-552 
Emotionally unstable children (see Socially 
maladjusted children) 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 631 
End-of-year activities, 67-69 
administrative responsibilities, 67-68 
communication with parents, 69 
educational responsibilities, 68 
school closing, 59-61 
Engineering, scholarships, 503 
English course, speech education, 353 
English language, 322-323 
inconsistency in sounds, 324 
English teacher, 57 
Enrichment, defined, 869 
Enrollment: 
rise in,12 
trend, 116 
Environment, and readiness, 5918. 
Ephebic Oath, 15 
Epileptic child, 487 
Equipment, 705-708 
general, 706 
kindergarten, 79-80 
maintenance of, 92, 726-729 
for new school, 120 
school store, 796-797 
science laboratory, 746-748 
(see also Furniture selection) 
Essential High School Content (test), 467 
Essentialistic philosophy of education, 40 (see 
also Traditional philosophy ) 
Ethical character, secondary school and, 35-36 
Evaluation: 
character development, 457 
defined, 869 
master teacher, 403 
teacher, 408-413 
tests used in, 468 
Evaluation and measurement, 413-475 
aptitude measurement, 413-415 
attitude and adjustment inventories, 415- 
417 
case studies, 417—419 
class-analysis charts, 419—420 
diagnosis, 420-423 
grading, 429431 
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Evaluation and measurement ( cont.) : 
hearing defects, 432—433 
interest inventories, 433—435 
projective tests and techniques, 435—437 
promotion and retention of pupils, 438—441 
readability formulas, 449—454 
reporting to parents, 454—459 
sociometric techniques, 459-465 
standard intelligence and achievement tests, 
465—468 
teacher-made tests, 468-470 
testing program, 471-475 
Evaluation in Mathematics, 25th Yearbook, 
313 
Evaluation of pupils, master teacher and, 401 
Evaluation of schools, 424-429 
areas of evaluation, 424 
process, 424—426 
responsibility for, 424 
types, 426-429 
Evaluative Criteria, 290 
Exceptional children, 486—489, 869 
mentally handicapped, 488 
physically handicapped, 486—488 
socially maladjusted, 488—489 
Exchange programs (see Student-exchange 
programs) 
Expenses, travel and conventions, 252-253 
Experience charts, 708-709 
Experience-type curriculum, 389 
Experiment in International Living, 512 
Experimental research, 630 
Experimental school (see Ungraded school) 
Experimentalism, 20 
Experimentation (see Research and experi- 
mentation ) 
eoo = иаи projective techniques, 
Expulsion, motivation and, 588 
Extra-Curricular Activities, 763, 768n., 784n. 
Extramural athletic program, 766 
Extrinsic motivation, 584, 585-586 
Eyes: 
accidents and injuries, 517 
difficulties, 516-517 
examination, 516 
(see also Vision health) 


Faculty: 
dress, 831-832 
parent-teacher association meetings, 842 
public relations and, 845-846 
rooms, 635 
Faculty meetings, 392-396 
agenda preparation, 394-395 
attendance, 395 
conducting, 395-396 


Faculty meetings (cont. ): 
follow-up of, 396 
invitations to, 395 
periodic, 393 
scheduling, 393 
substitute teachers, 195 
time of, 392-393 
Failure: 
and drop-outs, 440—441 
emotional maladjustment, 440 
incidence of, 438—439 
lack of study skills, 512 
and pupil incentive, 440 
social maladjustment, 440 
(see Promotion and retention of pupils) 
Families First (film), 578, 579 
Family, importance in education, 13ff. 
Family care (see Homemaking education) 
Family living, 346 
homemaking education, 360 
Family relations, 346 
Family Service League, 826 
Family services, 825-826 
Federal aid to education, 11-13 
A.F.T., 244 
attendance and, 660 
history of, 11-12 
problem, 12 
school costs, 12-13 
school-lunch program, 528 
Federal constitution ( see U.S. Constitution) 
Federal Direct Distribution Program, 528 
Federal government: 
cost of school-lunch program, 528 
control of educational programs, 6 
financing school construction, 119 
involvement in education, 25-26 
scholarships, 502 
versus state control of educational programs, 
T 
versus state financing, 6—7 
Federal impact areas, 11 
Federal-State Vocational Aid, 211 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 12, 
528 
Feingold, S. Norman, 247, 251n., 502, 504n. 
Fellowships, 501 
teaching, 247-251 
Felt board (see Flannel board) 
Fiction Catalog, 606 
Field trips, 709-715 
check-list, 710-712 
—classroom instruction relationship, 709 
community surveys, 371 
difficulties, 715 
evaluation form, 712, Fig. XIII-3, 713-714 
financial support of, 714 
holiday celebrations, 787 


Field trips (cont.): 
museums, 732-733 
nature of, 710 
permission slip, Fig. XIII-2, 713 
planning, 709-710 
request form, Fig. XIII-1, 712-713 
supervision, 714 
teacher responsibility, 715 
Files, in personal professional library, 736 
Films, 690-691 
holiday celebrations, 787 
on juvenile delinquency, 578-579 
in teaching, 58 
Filmstrips, 691 
as teaching machine, 749 
Finances: 
board of education, 50 
school administrator and, 174-175 
state department of education, 198 
Financial assistance, types of, 501 
Financing: 
community and, 4 
federal, 6-7 
school construction, 119 
schools for physically handicapped, 125 
state versus federal, 6-7 
student activities, 784—786 
methods, 785-786 
recreation program, 788 
type of activity, 785-786 
summer schools, 130-131 
Fine arts, scholarships, 503 
Fire drills, 523-524 
Fire inspection, 523 
Fire prevention, safety education for, 335-336 
First aid, 525-597 
authorization for use of, 526 
common practices, 526-527 
field trips, 714 
legal implications, 526 
responsibility of school personnel, 526 
school bus kit, 544-545 
teacher and, 658 
(see Homemaking education) 
First-day school schedule, 94 
First grade, registration, 96 
Fixed charges, in budget, 109-110 
Flannel boards, 692, 693, 715-716 
making presentation with, 716 
uses, 716 
Flannel graph (see Flannel board) 
Flash cards, 726 
Flesch, Rudolph, 454n. 
Flesch Readability Formula, 442, 443—445 
Flexibility; 
elementary school teaching, 133 
ungraded elementary school, 141 
Floor maps, 731 
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Florida, merit plans, 89 
Florida State Department of Education, 
school-lunch 
program policies, 529-530 
Food service, 528-530 
school-lunch program, 528-530 
Foods industry, trained personnel for, 359— 
360 
Foreign-exchange students: 
financing, 785 
scientific attitude, 640-641 
Foreign-language laboratories, 285, 717-721 
advantages of, 712-720 
aural-oral approach, 717 
basis for, 717-718 
planning, 718-719, Fig. ХШ-4, Fig. XIII- 
5, 720-721 
principle of, 718 
Foreign language study, teaching machines, 
748 
Foreign languages in elementary school, 279— 
284 


beginning study, 280-281 
implications for high school curriculum, 
280, 283-284 
second language, 281-282, 283, 284 
teacher selection, 282-283 
teaching approach, 279-280 
teaching, methods of, 283 
Foreign languages in secondary school, 284— 
286 
selection of students, 285-286 
teaching method, change in, 285 
what languages to offer, 286 
Foreign students, student-exchange program, 
510-511 
Formal guidance, 531 
*Form follows function" 
tion), 118, 122 
France, education system, 20 
Free enterprise, economic education in, 278 
Free periods, 633 
French language, 286 
teaching, 283 
teaching machines, 748 
French rationalism, 19 
French Revolution, 615 
Fringe benefits, school administrator and, 172 
Froebel, Friedrich, 19 
Froelich, Clifford P., 465n. 
Frustration reading level, 594 
F.T.A., 489-490 
affiliation with state/national groups, 490 
clubs, 490 
forming an organization of, 490 
function, 489 
members, 490 
Fulbright scholarships, 250-251 


(school construc- 
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Fund for the Advancement of Education, 248- 
250 
Fund-raising: 
book fairs, 769-770 
(see Financing student activities ) 
Furniture selection (school), 721-724 
characteristics of, 723-724 
criteria for, 722 
requirements, 722-723 
Fused, defined, 869 
Future Teacher Newsletter, The, 490 
Future Teachers of America (see F.T.A.) 


Gary Plan, 74-75 
Garretson, O.K., 435 
General book lists, 606-608 
General control, in budget, 108 
General education, scholarships, 503 
Generalities, 616 
Generalizations, defined, 869 
Geography, 691 
critical thinking, 613 
maps and globes, 730 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 728 
Georgia, John Hay Fellows, 248 
German language, 286 
teaching, 283 
Germany, 616, 617 
G.I. Bill, 12, 251 
Gifted children: 
defined, 869 
special grouping for, 76 
tutoring plan, 76 
Gifted pupils, 490-493 
characteristics, 491 
defined, 490 
identification of, 491-492 
programs for, 492—493 
responsibility for, 493 
Glasser, Robert, 750 
Сеи Museums, 732 
lee clubs, 320 (see also Music program 
Globes, 691-693 ET ) 
maintenance of, 728 
selecting, 730-731 
(see also Maps) 
Goals: 


defined, 869 

(see Motivation, 584ff. ) 
Good Books for Children, 608 
нч of Education of Los Angeles, 
Grace Arthur Revised Form П, 185 

rade-level curriculum committee, 381 
Grade placement, 70 ч 
Grading, 429-431 

by achievement, 429-430 


Grading (cont.): 
alphabetical, 431 
by comparison, 429, 430 
in general, 431 
individualization of, 430 
levels and systems, 431 
numerical, 430—431 
report cards, 455—456 
systems, 480-431 
theories on, 439 
Graduation exercises: 
elementary school, Fig. 11-5, 69 
financing, 786 
objectives of, 68 
secondary school, Fig. 11-6, 70 
Grammar schools, 22 
Grants (see Teaching fellowships) 
Grants-in-aid, 501 
Graphic arts (see Industrial arts education) 
Graphs, 692 
Greece, early education in, 14-16 
Grim, Paul R., 38n. 
Group dynamics, 676-678 
atmosphere, 677 
cohesion, 677 
communication, 676-677 
defined, 676 
importance of, 678 
leadership role, 678 
participation, 676 
progress, 677-678 
self-evaluation, 678 
standards, 677 
Group living, elementary school and, 34 
Group procedures (see Classroom committees) 
Group process, 662 
Grouping, 69-76 
ability (see homogeneous) 
for activities, 574-575 
advanced-class, 76 
aids in, 576 
combined plans, 72-73 
cooperative group plan, 75 
Dalton Plan, 74 
defined, 869 
departmental, 75 
in diversified programs, 573 
flexibility in, 74 
grade, 76 
grades, 70 
heterogeneous, 71 
homogeneous, 71-72 
homogeneous vs. heterogeneous, 73-74 
individual and, 576 
information useful in, 74 
intrasubject, 75 
multiple-track plan, 75 
non-English-speaking children, 622 
one-room elementary school, 569-570 


Grouping (cont.): 
opportunity room or special class, 76 
plans, 74-76 
Platoon or Gary Plan, 74-75 
primary-intermediate grades, 75 
for reading instruction, 596 
seating pupils, 668 
self-contained classroom, 570 
social maturity, 76 
special, for gifted child, 76 
split-grade, 76 
team teaching, 647-648 
tutoring plan for gifted, 76 
two-room elementary school, 570 
types, Fig. X-9, 574 
ungraded elementary school, 142 
ungraded groups, 75 
vestibule, 75-76 
Winnetka Plan, 74 
within the classroom, 572-573 
Woodring Plan, 75 
Growing Up with Books, 608 
Growing Up with Science Books, 609 
Gruhn, William T., 38n. 
Guidance and Curriculum, 565n. 
Guidance, 530—532 
behavioral, 531-532 
diagnosis, 420 
disinterested students, 486 
drop-outs, 485 
evaluation of services, 424 
follow-up, 532 
formal, 531 
homeroom program, 77-78 
informal, 530-531 
intellectual, 531 
interest inventories, 434, 435 
master teacher, 400 
personnel, 815 
for physically handicapped, 124 
summer schools, 130 
vocational, 531 


(see also Evaluation and measurement) 


Guidance director, 187 

Guide for Planning School Plant, 724n. 
Guilds, education under, 17 
Gymnasium equipment, 708 


Hall, Elvajean, 770 
Hall, С. Stanley, 19 
Handbook for Student Council, A, 797 
Hand puppet, 737, Fig. XIII-6, 738 
Handwriting, 286-288 
cursive writing, 287-288 
goals of instruction, 286-287 
manuscript writing, 287 
maturity in, 288 
readiness for, 287 
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Handwriting (cont.): 
remedial teaching, 629 
scales, 288 

Harvard University: 
college, 22 
psychological clinic, 435 

Havighurst, Robert J., 563, 565n. 

Hawley, Newton S., 311 

Health: 
agencies, 826-827 
“centers” (see Clinics) 
coordinator, 290-291 
council, 291 
drop-outs, 486 
elementary school and, 34 
history form, Fig. 11-9, 99 
records, 533 
reports, Fig. III—4, 180, Fig. III-6, 182 
secondary education and, 35 
(see also Vision health ) 

Health education, 288-291 
Fig. V-3, 326 
incidental teaching of, 289 
instruction units, 289 
instructional materials, 290 
planned programs of, 289 
and pupil maturity, 289-290 
teacher, 290-291 

Health services, 532—537 
administrator and, 173 
dental examinations, 533 
evaluation of, 424 
medical examination, 533, Fig. IX-1, IX-2, 

534-535 


physician, 183 

records, 533 

safety protection, 537 

scholarships, 503 

school buses, 543-544 

teacher's role, 533, 537 

vision test, 533, Fig. IX-3, 536 
Hearing defects, 432—433 

causes of, 432 

characteristics of child, 432-433 

types of, 432 
Hearing and Speech Society, Inc., 826 
Heart disease, remote control instruction, 621 
Heating, 668 
Hebrews, education, 14 
Helping teachers, 367—368, 397-399 

role, 397 

services of, 397—398 

and supervisors, 398—399 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Verbal Ability, 466 
Herbart, Johann F., 19 
Heterogeneous grouping, 71 

defined, 869 

ungraded elementary school, 142 

vs. homogeneous, 73-74 
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High school, 21-22 
characteristics of students, Fig. X-7, 559- 
561 
core program, 266 
early, 22-23 
eye injuries, 517 
needs of student, Fig. X-8, 561-562 
paper (see School newspaper) 
physical education activities, 331-333 
(see also Secondary schools and under spe- 
cific curriculum ) 
Higher education, rising cost of, 501 
Hindus, educational aims, 13 
Historical maps, 731 
Historical museums, 732 
Historical research, 630 
History (subject): 
critical thinking, 613 
maps and globes, 730 
records, 692 
scholarships, 503 
History of education, 323 
ancient times, 13-17 
modern times, 17-23 
released-time issue, 100-101 
Holiday celebrations, 786-788 
establishing significance of, 787-788 
Holidays, assembly programs and, 762 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests, 466 
Home, secondary school evaluation of, 35 
Home-bound instruction, 620-621 
by remote-control, 620-621 
by teacher, 620 
tutoring, 621, 654 
types, 620 
(see also Tutoring) 
Home visitations, 833-835 
follow-up, 835 


tt atag up 833-834 
lomemaking education, 359-360 
classrooms: 


equipment, 707 
furniture, 723 
need for, 360 
scope of program, 360 
Homeric education, 14-15 
Homeroom program, 76-78 
guidance, 77-78 
junior high school, 63 
purposes of, 77-78 
supervision, 686 
Homework, 679-683 
activities suitable for, 679-681 
m management, 669 
contract system, 681 
daily assignments, 681 


Homework (cont.): 
long-term assignments, 681 
master teacher, 402 
motivation, 589 
parents and, 682 
policy, 682-683 
reasons for, 679 
techniques, 680 
values in, 681-682 
Homogeneous grouping, 71-72 
defined, 869 
vs. heterogeneous, 73-74 
ungraded elementary school, 142 
Honor positions ( awards), 482 
Honor rolls, 482 
Honor societies, 237, 482—483 
scientific attitude, 641 
(see also under name of society ) 
Hood, James R., 722, 724n. 
Horace Mann Centennial ( 1937), 489 
Horn, Ernest, 40 
Housewives, as teacher aides, 407 
How Good Are Our Teaching Materials?, 726 
How to Test Readability, 454n. 
Human behavior, language influence on, 299 
Human Development and Education, 565n. 
Human relationship, objectives of, 36 
Humanism, 18 
Humor, master teacher, 402 
Hurd, Paul De H., 748n. 


Idea exchange, in school professional library, 
35 


T 
Illegal absences, 659 
action against, 661 
Illegal detention, 659 
Images of the Future, 672n. 
Imagination, puppetry, 739 
Immorality, teacher discharge and, 158 
Immunization, 121 
Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary 
School Age, The, 38n. 
Incompetency, teacher discharge and, 157- 
158 
Incomplete sentence tests, 436 е 
Incorrigibles (see Socially maladjusted chil- 
dren) 
Increments: 
automatic, 85, 86 
merit, 85-89 
(see also Salary schedules ) 
Independent citizens’ committees, 882 (see 
Citizens” committees ) 
Independent reading level, 594 
Individualization of instruction, 479, 568-576 
class size, 58 
departmentalized situation, 570-571 
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Individualization. of instruction (cont.): Instructional improvement (cont.): 
educational television, 702-703 curriculum organiaztion, 385-390 
elementary school, 61 department chairman, 391-392 
grouping: faculty meetings, 392-396 

for activities, 574-575 helping teachers, 397-399 

aids in, 576 master teacher, 399-403 

in diversified programs, 573 supervision, 403—406 

individual and, 576 teacher aides, 406—408 

within the classroom, 572-573 teacher evaluation, 408-413 
isolated child, 575-576 Instructional materials, 725-726 
one-room elementary school, 569-570 center, 725 
reading, 596 evaluation of, 424 
seatwork, 637 expendable, 725 
self-contained classroom, 570 free, 726 
television programs, 704 manipulative devices, 725-726 
two-room situation, 570 teachers' supplies, 725 
weakness of, 568 Instructional reading level, 594 
whole class as group, 571-572 Instructional services, budget, 108-109 
(see Grouping) Instruments, music expression, 265 

Individualized instruction, defined, 869 Insurance, in budget, 109 

Individualized reading programs, 291-293 Integration, 23-24, 294-295, 869-870 
development of skills, 293 District of Columbia, 24 
establishing, 293 method of, 23-24 
grouping versus individualization, 292 problem, 23 
oral reading, 353 sex education, 344—345 
organization for, 292-293 stair-step plan, 24 
phonies, 323, 394 token, 24 
pupil-teacher conference, 292-293 U.S. Supreme Court ruling, May 17, 1954, 
self-selection, 291-292 23 

Industrial arts education: (see also Intergroup education ) 
classes, 58, 362-363 Intellectual (see Gifted pupils) 
classroom furniture, 723-724 Intellectual characteristics: 
shops, 707 high school, 559-560 

Industrial-arts program, defined, 869 intermediate grades, 552—554 

Inexpensive Science Library, An, 609 junior high, 556-557 

Informal guidance, 530—531 primary grades, 548-550 

In-service education, 228-230 Intellectual development: 
articulation procedure, 367 versus whole-child concept, 8-9 
courses, 102, 168 whole-child concept, 596-597 
department chairman, 392 Intellectual guidance, 531 
organization of program, 229-230 Intellectual needs: 

School-lunch personnel, 529 high school, 561-562 
speech therapist, 192 intermediate grades, 554-555 
speech therapy, 354-355 junior high, 558-559 
textbook selection, 651 primary grades, 550-552 
In-service training program, school adminis- Intelligence, defined, 870 
trator and, 173 Intelligence quotients (see LQ.) 

Insight, defined, 869 Intelligence tests, 185, 465—466, 471 

Institute of International Education, 251 administration of, 466—467 

Instruction, philosophy of, 45 objective information from, 468 

Instructional improvement, 365-413 primary value of, 466 
articulation of curriculum, 365-367 (see also under name of test) 
classroom observation, 367—370 Intelligence and achievement tests, 465—468 
community surveys, 370-372 Interage group, defined, 869 
coordinator of instruction and curriculum, Intercultural education (see Intergroup edu- 

372-376 cation) 
curriculum committees, 377-382 Interest inventories, 433—435 


curriculum guides, 382-384 cumulative record folders, 434 
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Interest inventories (cont.): 
identification of interests, 433—434 
pupil reactions, 434 
types of, 434—435 
use of, 434 
value of, 434 
Interest. Questionnaire for High School Stu- 
dents, 435 
Intergroup education, 294-297 
activities helpful in, 296-297 
attitudes and, 295 
group loyalty, 295 
integration aid, 294-295 
likenesses and differences, 294 
objectives of program, 295-296 
responsibility for, 297 
(see Student-exchange programs) 
Intermediate grades: 
characteristics of pupils, Е. ig. X-3, 552-554 
needs of pupils, Fig. X—4, 554-555 
Intern (see Internships) 
Internal Improvement Act of 1841, 11 
International Christian Youth Exchange, 512 
International relations, student-exchange pro- 
grams, 510 
Internships, 230-233, Figs, IV-1 , IV-2, 234- 
235 


assignment to school, 231 
шош of, 233, Fig. IV-1, 234, Fig. IV- 
, 235 
experiences during, 282-233 
nature and purpose of, 231 
objectives of program, 231-232 
selection of persons, 230-231 
Sponsoring institution, 232 
Interpretation (study skill), 514 
Interpretation of School, master teacher and, 
402—403 
Interscholastic athletic program, 763-765 
financing, 785 
objectives, 764 
type of activities, 764-765 
Interview, 673 
case studies, 418 
community surveys, 371 
Interviewing: 
elementary school teachers, Fig. III-10, 915 
secondary school administrator, 206, Fig. 
IlI-11, 216 
teacher selection, 206, 214 
Intramural athletic program, 765-766 
objective, 766 
type of activity, 766 
Intrasubject grouping, 75 
танае motivation, 584, 585 
ventory recording, 741, Fig. XIII. 1 3 
XIII-9, 742, z met 
Invitation to Teaching, 490 
Towa Tests of Basic Skills, 467 


Iowa Tests of Educational Development, 467 
LQ., 465 
average child, 479 
computing, 471 
gifted pupils, 490-491 
mentally retarded child, 488 
Issues, controversial, 4-10 
Item analysis chart, 420 


Jacobsen, Paul B., 532, 532n. 
James, William, 19 
Japan, propaganda, 616 
Jesus, teachings of, 16-17 
Jigsaw maps, 731 
John Hay Fellowships, 247-248 
Johns, В. L., 26, 27, 127n., 530 
Johnson, Earl S., 23 
Johnson, Gertrude E., 783 
Joint professional-citizen's advisory councils, 
146-147 
Judd, Charles H., 40 
Jungle, The, 614 
Junior high school: 
characteristics of students, Fig. X-5, 556- 
558 
common studies schedule, 63, Fig. 11-2, 63 
core program, 266, Fig. 11—4, 65 
daily programs, 63-65 
developmental tasks of, 564 
eye injuries, 517 
foreign languages in, 284-285 
individual schedule, 63-64, Fig. II-3, 64 
needs of students, Fig. X-6, 558-559 
physical education activities, 331-332 
registration, 96-97 
(see also under specific curriculum ) 
Junior High School Today and Tomorrow, 
The, 579, 581n. 
Junior Town Meeting League, 676n. 
Junior Welfare League, 825-826 
Juvenile Aid Bureau, 826 
Juvenile delinquency, 577-581 
causes, 579 
defined, 577 
incidence of, 577-578 
police and, 538 
prevention of, 578-581 
(see also Delinquency ) 


Kansas, John Hay Fellows, 248 
Kant, Immanuel, 39 
Kappa Delta Pi, 237 
Kelley, Janet A., 564, 565n. 
Kentucky: 

integration, 24 

John Hay Fellows, 248 
Kilpatrick, William H., 41, 611 


Kindergarten, 78-85 
activities, 82 
class size, 79 
committee work, 662 
curriculum, 79 
equipment, 79-80 
cost, 80-81 
eye injuries, 517 
language arts, 299-300 
—nursery school: 
correlation, 91-92 
relationship, 91 
orientation, 115, 837 
registration, 96 
role of, 78-79 
teacher-parent relationship, 84 
teachers, 56 
Knowledges, defined, 870 
Korean G.I. Bill, 12 
K-Three and Four-Six plans, 126 
K-Twelve plan, 126 
Kuder, G. Frederic, 434 
Kuder Preference Record-Vocational, 434 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 466 
Kuhlmann-Finch Intelligence Tests, 466 
Kyte, George C., 68, 153, 154n. 


Labor relations, scholarships, 504 
Laboratory: 
equipment, maintenance of, 727 
foreign language, 717-721 
Laissez-faire philosophy of education, 40, 41 
Land-grant ordinances, 11 
Language arts: 
classes, 58 
critical thinking, 613, 614 
curriculum (see Language arts curriculum) 
dioramas, 265 
elementary school, 300-304 
experience charts, 708-709 
high school, 304—305 
junior high school, 304 
manipulative devices, 726 
marionettes, 736 
murals, 265 
puppetry, 265, 736 
(see Non-English-speaking children) 
Language arts curriculum, 298-305 
developmental and sequential planning, 305 
integrated programs, 299-305 
organization, 298 
variations: elementary to secondary school, 
298-299 
Language barrier, drop-outs and, 486 
Languages (see Foreign languages) 
Lanham Act of 1941, 12 
Laplace, Pierre S., 39 
Larrick, Nancy, 607 
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“late bloomer,” 414 
Latin, 286 
grammar schools, 20 
teaching, 284 
Law: 
compulsory school attendance, 659 
school-bus passing, 541-542 
(see Compulsory education laws) 
Leader, group process, 678 
Leadership, curriculum committees, 380-381 
Learning: 
approaches to, 624 
climate, 567, 611 
organizing for, 568 
readiness and, 592-593 
continuity of, 386 
defined, 870 
difficulties (see Diagnosis) 
experiences, defined, 870 
formula SQ3R, 513 
increasing complexity of, 387 
methods, television, 705 
motivation as major key to, 590 
practice and, 513 
problem-solving approach to, 624-628 
unification of, 887-388 
(see also Drill or practice and Study skills) 
Leaves of absence, 167 
educational advancement, 168 
(see also Absences and leaves) 
Lee, Edwin A., 435 
Legal foundations of education, 25-27 
religious instruction, 100-101 
Legal responsibility for medical care, 526 
Legal responsibilities of teachers, 685 
Leibnitz, Gottfried, 39 
Leisure, 326 
secondary education and, 35 
Let's Read Together: Books for Family Enjoy- 
ment, 608 
Letter or emblem (award), 482, 588 
Liability of teacher, on field trips, 715 
Librarian, 744, 769 
Library: 
center, 610 


professional, 733-736 

record, 692 

research sources, 631 

school, 742-746 
Library of Congress, 699 
Lieberman, Myron, 239n. 
Listening center, 610 
Listening level (reading), 594 
Literary magazine, 806 

financing, 785 
Literature: 

critical thinking, 614 
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Literature (cont.): 
current (see Current literature ) 
propaganda and, 615 
Literature for Children, 608 
Loan exhibits, 733 
Local curriculum guides, 383-384 
Local newspaper, and public relations, 848 
Local organizations, public relations and, 847 
Local school districts, authority of, 27 
Local taxes, adult education and, 811 
Local teachers' association, 237 
Location (study skill), 514 
Locke, John, 19, 40 
Locker room equipment, 708 
Logic, teaching machines and, 748 
Long-range planning, 642-643 
team teaching, 647 
Lorge, Irving, 442, 454п. 
Lorge Readability Index, 442, 445-450 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests, 466 
Loyalty oaths, 10, 28-30, 159 
effectiveness, 29 
Fig. 1-1, 28 
Lumsdairie, Arthur A., 750 
Lunch periods, teacher rest periods, 635 
Lunch programs: 
financing, 7 
physically handicapped children, 487 
(see School-lunch program) 
Lunchroom furniture, 724 


McCollum v. Board of Education, 101 
McConnell, Marion D., 606 
McGuffey readers, 599 
Machover Figure Drawing Test, 185 
McKown, Harry C., 762, 763n., 768, 768n., 
781, 783, 784n, 

Madison Project, The, 310-311 
Maintenance: 

equipment, 726-729 

personnel for, 728-729 
principal and, 59 

of plant, 109 

of school property, 93 
Management (see Classroom management) 
Manipulative devices, 726 
Mann, Horace, 21 
Manual for F.T.A. Clubs in High Schools, 490 
Manuscript writing, 287 
Maps, 691—692, 693 

maintenance of, 728 

making, 731 

selecting, 730 

types, 731 

use of, 730 
Marionettes: 

defined, 737 

(see Puppets and marionettes) 


Marks, motivation and, 587 
Maryland, integration, 24 
Mass instruction, educational television, 702 
Massachusetts: 
common-school movement, 21 
universal education, 21 
Master teacher, 399—403 
appearance, 401—402 
characteristics of, 400—403 
educational television, 702 
evaluation, 403 
health education, 289 
identification of, 399 
team teaching, 647, 648 
television programs, 704 
variations, district to district, 399-400 
Materials: 
new, in school construction, 118 
and supplies, beginning of school year, 92 
Materials and resources, 689-757 
audio-visual instructional materials, 690— 
693 
comic books, 693-695 
Dewey Decimal classification, 695-699 
duplicating devices, 699-709 
educational television, 702-705 
equipment, 705-708 
experience charts, 708-709 
field trips, 709-715 
flannel board, 715-716 
foreign-language laboratories, 717-721 
furniture selection, 721-724 
instructional materials, 725-726 
maintenance of equipment, 726-729 
maps and globes, 729-731 
museums as resource, 731—733 
professional library, 733-736 
puppets and marionettes, 736-739 
requisitions, 740-742 
school library, 742-746 
science laboratory equipment, 746-748 
teaching machines, 748-750 
textbooks, 750-754 
workbooks, 754-757 
Maternity leaves, 105-106 
Mathematics: 
discovery method, 624 
maps and globes, 730 
scholarships, 504 
Mathematics program, 305-313 
discovery method, 808 
drill, 309 
evaluation of, 312-313 
experimental programs: 
elementary math, 310-811 
secondary math, 311-312 
grouping in classroom, 309 
modern trends, 309-310 
number system, 306-308 


Mathematics program (cont.): 
publications, 313 
readiness factor, 308-309 
Maturational factors, 582-584 
adolescence, 583 
curriculum and, 583-584 
early childhood, 582-583 
middle childhood, 583 
Maturity, defined, 870 
Meaningful approach, 624 
Measurement, defined, 870 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, 415 
Mechanical drawing: 
classroom equipment, 708 
(see also Industrial arts education ) 
Medical clinics, 521-522 
Medical examinations, 533, Fig. IX-1, IX-2, 
534-535 
Medicine, scholarships, 504 
Medieval education, 17 
Meetings, faculty, 392-396 
Membership, curriculum committees, 380, 381 
Memorization, 323, 515 
homework, 680, 682 
Mental health: 
clinic, 827 
sex education, 343 
teacher discharge and, 158-159 
Mental hygiene, in-service courses, 186-187 
Mentally handicapped children, 488 
Mentally retarded children, 488 
Merit increments, 85-89, 102, 103, 166 
defined, 870 
factors involved in, 88 
master teacher, 399 
official merit program, 87 
plans for, 88-89 
trends, 89 
types of programs, 86-88 
unofficial merit program, 87 
Merit-rating plans (see under Merit incre- 
ments ) 
Metal working (see Industrial arts education ) 
Metaphysics, 39 
Methodology, 8 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 467 
Michaelis, John U., 348, 351n. 
Michigan, Supreme Court decision 1872, 22 
Middle childhood, 583 
Miel, Alice, 643 
Military service: 
drop-outs, 486 
salary schedules, 103 
Miller, Franklin A., 780, 781n., 798, 799, 
801n., 804, 806, 807n. 
Mimeograph duplication, 699-700 
Minnesota Clerical Test, 415 
pis Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
6 
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Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (revised), 
415 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 439 
Minority groups (see Intergroup education ) 
Missouri, integration, 24 
Mock-ups, 692 
Modern Administration of Secondary Schools, 
221n. 
Modern education, 
17-18 
Modern Foreign Language Aptitude Test, 
415 
Modern Language Aptitude Test, 286 
Modern Language Association, 280, 282 
Modern-language instruction (see Foreign 
languages ) 
Monasticism, 17 
Monitor systems, 493-494 
Mooney Problem Check List, The, 416 
Moore, Anne Carroll, 608 
Moral development, whole-child concept, 599 
Moral health, 289 
Moral and spiritual values, 30-33 
basic premise, 30-31 
building and strengthening, 31-33 
Morale: 
master teacher, 402 
school administrator and, 172 
teacher, 153 
Morality (see Student codes) 
Moreno, J. L., 436 
Morphet, Edgar L., 26, 27, 127n. 
Morrill Act, 1862, 11-12 
Motivation, 584-591 
awards, 483 
curriculum, 590 
defined, 584, 870 
discipline problem, 567 
educators role in, 587 
establishing, 584 
extrinsic, 584, 585-586 
factors in school, 587-590 
foreign-language study, 717 
gifted pupil, 491—492 
influencing factors, 586-587 
interests and, 433 
intrinsic, 584, 585 
key to learning, 512-513 
marks and, 441 
master teacher, 401 
movies, 586-587 
television instruction, 705 
Mount Holyoke College, 407 
Movies, motivation and, 586-587 
Moyer, James H., 780, 781n., 798, 799, 801n., 
804, 806, 807n. 
Mulgrave, Dorothy, 505, 506, 506n. 
Multiple Aptitude Tests, 466 
Multiple-track grouping plan, 75 


renaissance movement, 
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Mural maps, 731 
Murals: 


language arts, 265 
social studies, 265 A 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, 
Inc., 826 : 
Museums (as a resource), 731-733 
advantages, 732 
educational visits to, 732 
loan exhibits, 733 
teacher preparation for visit, 782-733 
types, 731-732 
Music: 
center, 610 
critical thinking, 614 
instruments, 265 
records, 692 
scholarships, 504 
teaching machines, 748 
Music appreciation (see Music program) 
Music program, 313-320 
assembly singing, 317-318 
band, 318, Fig. V-1, 319 
choir, 318, 320 
classroom equipment, 708 
instrumental music: 
elementary school, 314-315 
secondary school, 315-316 
manipulative devices, 726 
objectives, 313-314 
orchestra, 318, Fig. V-2, 319 
provision of instruments, 316 
vocal ensembles, 316-317 
vocal music: 
elementary school, 314 
secondary school, 315 


Name calling, 616 

National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, The, 38n., 312, 482, 483, 670, 
672n., 797 

National Association of Student Councils, 797 

National Athletic Scholarship Society, The, 483 

National Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, 426, 726 

National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional S 489, 490 

National Committee on High School Teacher 
Fellowships, 249, 250 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
311, 813 

u^ aed Fibrosis Research Foundation, 


National Defense Education Act, 7, 312 
mathematics and, 312 

National Educational Association (see N.E.A.) 

National Forensic League, The, 483 

National Foundation, Inc., 826 


_ National Honor Society, 482-483 


National Merit Scholarships, 502 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 826 
Deere whan and Parole Association, 
5 
National School Boards Association, 54, 89 
National School Lunch Act, 1946, 12, 528 
National Science Foundation, 607 
National Study of Secondary School Evalua- 
tion, 220, 269n. 
National Thespians, The, 483 
Nationalism, 19 
Nation's Schools, The, 125 
Natural history museums, 731-732 
Naturalism, 19 
Nature center, 610-611 
Nature study, 321—322 
Nazis, 616 
N.E.A., 12, 102, 233, 344, 489, 490, 631, 670, 
672n., 726, 750 
Adult Education Association, 812 
and A.F.T., 244 
code of professional ethics, 225-227 
credit unions, 238 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 89 
Fig. IV-3, 236 
foreign language study, 280 
Handbook, 228n. 
Journal, 490 
research division, 233, 237 
State Education Association Charter and 
Seal, 490 
Nebraska, John Hay Fellows, 248 
Needs, defined, 870 
Negligence, 635, 685 
accidents, 658 
on school premises, 526 
Negroes, 295 
integration percentage, 24 
-white integration, 294 К 
Neil (Jane A.) School for Physically Handi- 
capped Children (Chicago, Ш.), 120, 
122, 123-124 
New Brunswick, N. J., teacher aides program, 
407 
New Jersey, John Hay Fellows, 248 
New York City, 20-21 
Free School Society, 21 
New York State: 
chief administrative officer for education, 
128 
Education Department, 131, 132n. 
education law, 26 
John Hay Fellows, 248 
Newspaper (see School newspaper) 
1984, 614 
Noar, Gertrude, 579, 581n. 
Non-English-speaking children, 622-624 
in city, 622-623 


Non-English-speaking children (cont.): . 
home problem, 623 
importance of providing for, 623-624 
smaller communities, 623 
Non-instructional personnel: 
defined, 870 
school closing, 61 
Nonprofessional personnel, 870 
Nonpromotion (see Promotion and retention 
of pupils) 
Nonsegregation: 
A.F.T., 244 
(see Integration) 
Notable Children's Books, 608 
Number system, 306-308 
Numerical grading, 430—431 
Nurse (school), 173, 178-179, 420, 521, 522, 
525, 526 


accidents, 657 
duties, 178-179 
health education, 290, 291 
home visitations, 833 
qualifications, 178 
reports on health services, 179 
Nursery schools, 89-92 
-kindergarten correlation, 91-92 
-kindergarten relationship, 91 
objectives, 90 
personnel, 90-91 
private, 89, 90 
Nutrition, school-lunch program, 528 


Oaths: 
Ephebic, 15 
loyalty, 10, 28-30, 159 
Objectives: 
community, 3—4 
defined, 870 
master teacher, 400 
school, evaluation of, 424 
(see also Goals and Philosophy and objec- 


teacher evaluation, 409 

(see Visitation) 
Occupational Interest Inventory, 435 
Occupational therapists, 487 

of the people" propaganda technique, 617 
e personnel, 162-164 
oma, integration, 24 

= Ше Beach, 614 

-the-job training, 485 
Once Upon a Time, 608 
One-room school, 75, 76, 569-570 
ain of plant, budget and, 109 

portunity-room grouping, 76 
Oral, defined, 870 ^ e 
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> 
Oral communication, 351 

modern demand for, 353 

(see also Speech education ) 
Oral reading, 353 ы 
Oral reporting (to parents), 455 
Orchestra, 318,-Fig. V-2, 319 
Oregon, John Hay Fellows, 248 
Organization: 

curriculum (see Curriculum organization ) 

master teacher and, 


Organization (study skill), 514 
Organizational plans: 

eight-four, 125 

guidelines for, 127 

K-three and four-six, 126 

K-twelve, 126 

six-six, 126 

six-three-three, 125-126 

six-two-four, 126 

ungraded school, 126-127 
Oriental peoples, education and, 13-14 
Orientation: 


teacher, Parent-teacher association and, 843 
of transfer student, 138 
(see Teacher orientation ) 


Orwell, George, 614 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests, 466 
Otto, Henry J., 438, 441n. 
Out-of-district studen: 


Page, David A., $10 
Paine, оша, 615 
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Parent education (cont.): 
reporting to parents, 837 
school groups, 836 
visits to school, 836 
Parent study groups, 96, 186 
Parent-Teacher Association, 84, 113 
councils, 843 
elementary school, 842 
faculty attendance, 842 
organizations of, 841-842 
programs, 843 
role of, 841 
secondary school, 842 
types of, 843 
Parent-teacher conferences, 837-841 
both parents, 840-841 
get-acquainted, 840 
objective, 838 
preparing, 838 
procedures for, 839-840 
recording, 840-841 
released time for, 839, 840 
for reporting pupil progress, 840 
scheduling, 838-839 
Parent-teacher organizations, 189, 841-843 
Parents: 
administrator's reports to, 176 
approval for camping, 773, Fig. XIV-2, 773 
book list for, 607 
кө, trips, 714 i 
guidance with physically handicapped 
child, 124 
home visitations, 833-835 
homework and, 682 
motivation and, 586 
—psychologist conferences, 184, 186 
public relations and, 846 
school calendar, 113 
school, reporting to, 454—459 
sex education, 343, 345 
teacher evaluation, 86 
—teacher relationship, 84, 604 
Parents’ Bulletin, 93 
Parents’ Guide to Children’s Reading, A, 607 
Parochial education, versus public, 7-8 
Patrick, Robert B., 780, 781n., 798, 799, 
801n., 804, 806, 807n. 
Patterns in Reading, 608 
Patterns саше (see Maturational fac- 
tors 
Pearl Harbor Day, 616 
Peer group, motivation and, 586 
Peers, defined, 870 
Pape 109 
eople ex rel. Latimer v. Board of Education 
of Chicago, Ill., 100 1 
People ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 100 
Periodicals: 
in school professional library, 734-735 
in personal professional library, 736 


Perkins, Lawrence B., 722, 724n. 
Permanent substitute teachers, 196 
Persian education, 13-14 
Persian Wars, 15 
Personal professional library (see under Pro- 
fessional library ) 
Personality questionnaires, 471 
"Personality tests," 416 
Personnel: 
appointing, 49 
of education, 49 
custodial staff, 154 
discharging, 49 
noninstructional (see Noninstructional per- 
sonnel) 
nursery schools, 90-91 
Personnel advisory councils, 145 
Personnel policies, 164-169 
board of education, 48. 
facilities maintenance, 168 
formulation of, 164 
medical care, 167 
professional growth, 168 
salaries, 102-103, 166 
security, 166 
staff: 


assignments, 167 
treatment, 4 
teachers: 
evaluation, 167-168 
records, 166-167 
selection, 164-165 
status, 166 
(see also Teachers, discharge of and hand- 
books) 
Persuasion, 615 (see also Propaganda) 
Pestalozzi, Johann H., 19, 40 
Phi Delta Kappa, 237 
Phi Delta Kappan, 237 
Philosophical foundations of education, 39-42 
Philosophy: 
of education, 39ff. 
methods of, 40 
original meaning of, 39 
of school, evaluation of, 424 
—-science relationship, 39—40 
scope of, 39 
of testing program, 471 
Philosophy, of education, 42-46 
defined, 870 
faculty statement of, 43-44 
board of education role, 44—45 
citizens’ statement of, 44 
development of school's, 42—45 
pupils' statement of, 44 
relationship with science of education, 39- 
40 
types, 19-20, 40-42 
written statement of, 45 
sample, 45—46 


è " 
Philosophy and objectives, 1—46 
criticisms of school, 1-10 
elementary education, 33-35 
federal aid, 11-13 
history of education: | 
ancient, 13-17 
modern, 17-23 
integration, 23-24 
legal foundations, 25-27 
loyalty oaths, 28-30 
moral-spiritual values, 30-33 
philosophical foundations, 89-42 
philosophy of education, 42—46 
secondary education, 35-38 
Phonetics: 
defined, 870 
(see Phonics) 
Phonics, 322-325 
defined, 870 
development of generalizations, 324-325 
essential teaching of, 322-323 
incidental teaching of, 323 
instruction and, 325 
nonessential teaching of, 323 
planned teaching of, 323 
records, 692 
in spelling, 358-359 
systematic teaching of, 324 
Photocopy duplication, 701 
Photographs, 692 
Physical characteristics of students: 
high school, 559—560 
intermediate grades, 552-554 
junior high, 556-557 
primary grades, 548-549 
Physical development, whole-child concept, 
599 


Physical education program, 325-333 
activities, 327—333 
aims and objectives, 326-327 
classes, 58 
Fig. V-3, 326 
for physically handicapped, 123-124 
(see also Athletics and Health education ) 
Physical environment (see Nature study ) 
Physical examinations, 179, 181 
Physical health: 
elementary school and, 34 
teacher discharge and, 158 
Physical maps, 731 
Physical needs of students: 
high school, 561 
intermediate grades, 554—555 
junior high, 558 
primary grades, 550—552 
Physical therapists, 487 
Physical therapy, 193 
Physically handicapped children, 486-488 
auditorium, 122 
home-bound instruction, 620 
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Physically handicapped children (cont.): 
number under 21, 486 
same school as nonhandicapped, 121 
School construction for, 120-125 
Physician, 179—183, 420, 433, 521, 525, 526 
health education, 290, 291 
home visitations, 833 
school for physically handicapped, 190 
Physics, teaching machines, 748 
Physiotherapy, tutoring, 655 
Pictorial maps, 731 
Picture files, in school professional library, 735 
Pierce, Paul R., 488, 489n. 
Pi Lambda Theta, 237 
Journal, 937 
Pinter General Ability Tests, 466 
Planning: 
master teacher, 400 
programs, census and, 113 
(see also Teacher planning) 
Planning Student Activities, 798 
Plant (school), administration and, 175-176 
Plant, Dr. James S., 577 
Plastics (see Industrial arts education) 
Plato, 39 
Platoon grouping, 74-75 
Play interviews, 185 
Play therapy, 436 
puppets and marionettes, 736 
Playground supervision, 686-687 
Police department, and schools, 537-538 
as investigating agency, 538 
safety, 537 
Political maps, 731 
Polls, community surveys, 371 
Population, census cards, 114-115 
Posters, 692, 693 
Practice: 
defined, 870 
learning and, 513 
(see also Drill or practice) 
Pregnancy, drop-outs, 486 
Pre-parental education, 346 
Preprimer, 274 
Pre-school (see Nursery schools) 
Preschool registration, 95-96 
Presidential campaign (1960), 7 
Pressure groups, 822 
Primary school, 22 
characteristics of pupils, Fig. X-1, 548-550 
committee work, 666-667 
grading, 431 
—intermediate grouping, 75 
needs of pupils, Fig. X-2, 550—552 
ungraded groups, 75 
Primitive education, 13 
Principal: 
beginning teacher, 605-606 
position in functionally organized school 
system, Fig. III-2, 151 
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Principal (cont.): 
school closing, 59-60 
summer school permissions, 130 
teacher orientation, 199-200 
(see Faculty meetings ) 
Principal at Work, The, 68, 153, 154n. 
Principles and Practices of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 38n. 
Printing (see Industrial arts education) 
Probation department, 825 
Probationary appointment, 870 
Probationary period; 
discharge of teacher, 156-157 
length, 167 
Probationary teachers, 193 
discharge of, 159-160 
Problem-solving approach to learning, 624- 
628 


bases of, 625 
critical thinking, 613 
generalizations, 624 
formulation of, 627-628 
homework and, 682 
procedures used, 625-627 
research, steps in, 630 
scientific attitude, 638 
scientific investigation, 624-625 
steps in, 625 
Professional associations, 233, 231-938 
credit unions, 237-238 
honorary societies, 237 
N.E.A., 233, Fig. IV-3, 236 
state and local, 237 
W.C.O.T.P., 233, 237 
(see also A.F.T.) 
Professional books: 
in school professional library, 734 
in personal professional library, 736 
Professional Consulting Agency, school eval- 
uation and, 428 
Professional ethics, master teacher, 403 
Professional growth, 223-258 
action research, 223-294 
code of ethics for educators, 295-298 
in-service education, 228-230 
internships in education, 230-233 
professional associations, 233-238 
staff councils, 254-955 
student teachers, 256-958 
teachers: 
certification, 238-942 
unions, 243-944 
visitations, 244-946 
teaching fellowships, 247-251 
travel and conventions, 252-253 
Professional library, 733-736 
Personal, 735-736 
school, 733-735 
materials for, 734—735 
Professional organizations, master teacher, 403 


Professional personnel, 870 
citizens' committees, 818 
Professional services, 169 
Professional visiting time, evaluation of 
schools, 427—428 
Professional visits, salary, 106 
Professors, board of education and, 49 
Profile sheets (see Class-analysis charts) 
Program, defined, 870 
Program for College Preparatory Mathematics, 
Appendices, 312 
Programs: 
core, 57 
merit, 86-88 
semi-core, 57 
Progressive education: 
child-centered, 5 
versus traditional, 5-6 
Progressive philosophy of education, 40, 41 
Project maps, 731 
Project workshop, 229-230 
Projective tests and techniques, 185, 435-437 
autobiography, 437 
bibliotherapy, 437 
expressive-movement techniques, 437 
incomplete sentence, 436 
play therapy, 436 
psychodrama technique, 436 
Rorschach Test, 435 
Thematic Apperception Test, 435—436 
types, 435 
verbal-association, 436 
visual-stimuli, 435—436 
word association, 436 
(see also under name of test) 
Promotion: 
end-of-year, 67, 68, 69 
motivation and, 588 
(see also Promotion and retention of pupils) 
Promotion and retention of pupils, 438—441 
factors affecting, 438 
final report card, 458 
incidence of failure, 438—439 
nonpromotion: 
justification for, 439 
mastery of subject, 439—440 
school drop-outs, 440—441 
social and emotional adjustment, 440 
variations in, 439 
psychological factors, 441 
Social promotion, 441 
subjects failed, 439 
teacher personality and, 439 
Propaganda: 
action or inaction, 615-616 
analysis, 614-615 
Common Sense, 615 
critical thinking, 614ff. 
identifying, 616-617 
techniques, 616-617 


Property, school administrator and, 171 
_Pseudo-Isochromatic Test for Color Vision, 
517 
Psychodrama technique, 436 
Psychogenic deafness, 432 
Psychological developmentalism, 19 
Psychological services, 
capped, 125 
Psychological therapy, tutoring, 655 
Psychologist (school), 183-187, 420, 815 
application for services, 187 
classroom observance, 186 
conferences, 185-186 
follow-up cases, 186 
home visitations, 833 
—parent conferences, 184 
preventive function, 186-187 
referrals to, 184 
in the school, 183-184 
work pattern, 184-185 
Psychometrics, 493 
Psychotics (see Socially maladjusted children) 
P.T.A. (see Parent-Teacher Association) 
Public education: 
controversial issues of, 5-10 
responsibility for all children, 125 
state responsibility, 6 
versus parochial, 7-8 
Public health nursing, 178 
Public recognition (award), 482 
Public relations, 844-850 
administrator and, 176 
adult education, 813 
advisory councils, 849 
agencies involved in program, 847-849 
assembly programs, 762-763 
board of education meetings, 52 
child-study groups, 849 
citizens’ committees, 819, 849 
class mothers, 849 
criticisms and, 2 
graduation exercises, 68 
home visitations, 849 
parent education, 836 
parent-teacher associations, 849 
parent-teacher conferences, 849 
program, 844-845 
publics involved in program, 845-847 
purpose, 844 
school: 
calendar, 111 
—community, 4 1 
as community center, 849 
Public schools: 
enrollment, 12 
nursery school program, 91 
religious instruction, 100 
state not local, 27 
Public welfare, department of, 826 
Publications (see Student publications ) 


physically handi- 
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Publicity: 
for calendar, 113 
school budget, 110 

Publishing center, 610 

Pupil cumulative records, 494-500 
anecdotal record, 478 
data in, 494—495 
Fig. VIII-1; 2, 3, 497-500 
housing, 495—496 
maintaining, 495 
parent-teacher conferences, 840 
photographs, 495 
(see Records) 

Pupil personnel services, 519-546 
children's court, 519-520 
citizens' committees, 818 
clinics, medical and dental, 521-522 
drills, for pupil safety, 523-525 
first aid, 525-527 
food service, 528-530 
guidance, 530-532 
health services, 582-537 
police, 537-538 
transportation, 539-546 

Pupil-teacher planning, 389 
creativity, 613 
motivation and, 589 
supervision, 687 

Pupils: 
administrator and, 176 
committees, 662 
defined, 870 
evaluation, master teacher, 401 
interests, motivation and, 589 
master teacher and, 400, 401, 402 
needs, motivation and, 589 
supervision (see Supervision of pupils) 

Puppets and marionettes, 736-739 
advantages of puppetry, 737, 739 
in language arts, 265 
types, 737 
uses, 736-737 

Purdue Pegboard Test, 415 

Purpose (see Motivation, 584ff. ) 

Purposes of Education in American Democ- 

racy, The, 38n. 


Quadrivium, 17 

Questionnaires, 203 

Quiet periods, 669 (see also Rest periods) 
Quincy School, 22 


Radio: 

motivation and, 586-587 

programs, 692 

public relations and, 849 
Ratings, teacher, 88 
Rationalism (French), 19 
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Readability formulas, 442-454 
cautions in use of, 442 
concept of readability, 442 
Dale-Chall, 442, 443, 450-454 
Flesch, 442, 443-445 
Large Index, 442, 445-450 
purpose of, 442-443 
Readiness, 591-593 
climate for learning in classroom, 592-593 
cultural background, 592 
defined, 870 
developmental level, 591 
developmental tasks, 563 
educational, 592 
emotional-social attitudes, 591-592 
environment and, 591ff, 
handwriting, 287 
intrinsic motivation, 585 
mathematics learning, 308-309 
reading, 272-278, 592 
tests, 471 
ungraded elementary school, 141-142 
Reading: 
comic books, 694 
drill, 619 
importance of, 439 
intelligence-ability correlation, 568 
inventories, 595-596 
readiness, 272, 973, 592 
seeking own level, 443 
sight vocabulary, 323 
skills, remedial teaching, 629 
tests, 595-596 
workbooks, 755, 756 
(see Phonics) 
Reading center, 610 
Reading consultant, 769 
Reading levels, 593-596 
categories of, 593-594 
and classroom instruction, 595 
comprehension or listening, 594 
determining, 595-596 
frustration, 594 
grouping for instruction, 596 
independent, 594 
individualization of, 593 
instructional, 594 
selecting materials, 594-595 
Reading programs: 
basal, 292 
er meet 292 (see also De- 
velopmental readin, 
dictionary, 325 аш 
individualized, 291-993 
interpretative (see Choral 
speaking) 
oral, 353 
phonics, 323 
(see also Readability formulas) 


reading and 


Reading readiness, 272-273, 592 
vision health, 515-516 
Reading specialist, 815 
Reavis, William C., 488, 489n. 
Recess periods, 500 
Recommended Children’s Books of 1959-60, 
608 
Records, 692 
anecdotal, 477-479 
census cards, 114 
clinical, 521, 522 
health, 533 
library, 692 
master teacher, 401 
permanent, 68 
pupil cumulative, 494-500 
pupil progress reports, 68 
school administrator, 172 
speech therapist, 192 
teacher evaluation, 410, Fig. VI-1, 411-413 
teacher's personal folder, 214-215, Fig. 
111-9, 210-213 
transfer, 137, 139 
ungraded elementary school, 141 
Recreation program, 788-790 
activities, 788 
financing, 788 
instructional staff, 788-789 
comparison for, 790 
leadership, 788-789 
participants, 789 
value to community, 789 
Recruitment (see Teacher recruitment) 
Red Cross Handbook, 545 
Reform schools, 825 
Reformation, education, 18 
Reformatories, 825 
Regional scholarships, 501 
Registration (of pupils), 95-99 
first grade, 96 
health form, 96, Fig. 11-9, 99 
junior high school, 96-97 
kindergarten, 96 
news release, 96, Fig. II-7, 97 
preschool period, 95-96 
record form, Fig. H-8, 98 
records, 96, Fig. II-8, 98 
released-time for religious education, 101 
Reinemann, John Otto, 581n. 
Released-time issue, 100-101 
parent-teacher conferences, 839, 840 
Relief maps, 731 
Religion (see Religious instruction) 
Religious instruction, 100-101 
released-time issue, 100-101 
in school buildings, 101 
teaching, in public schools, 30 
teaching machines, 748 
whole-child concept, 599 


Religious teaching (see Church-state separa- 
tion and Religious instruction) 
Reller, Theodore L., 26, 27, 127n. 
Remedial class, 629 
Remedial-reading teacher, 420 
Remedial teaching, 420, 628-629 
areas of disability, 629 
class, 629 
defined, 870 
diagnosis and, 628-629 
evaluation, 629 
master teacher, 402 
tutoring, 654 
Renaissance, 17-18 
Repetition of grades, 441 
Report cards, 455, 587 
parent-teacher conference, 840 
(see Reporting to parents) 
Report on the Bay City Teachers Aide Experi- 
ment, 408 
Reporting to parents, 454—459 
academic progress, 455-456 
levels of, 456-457 
character development, 457 
coordinating system, 459 
development of system, 458-459 
motivation and, 587 
oral, 455 
parent-education program, 837 
parent-teacher conferences, 837-838 
periods for, 457—458 
purpose of, 458 
written, 455 
Reports, health (see Health reports) 
Requisitions, 740-742 
Research: 
high school science courses, 340-341 
staff utilization, 672 
(see Fulbright scholarships ) 
Research and experimentation, 630-631 
action research, 630 
characteristics in research, 630 
descriptive research, 630 
experimental research, 630 
financial support for, 631 
historical research, 630 
information sources, 631 
purposes, 630 
steps in research, 630 
trends, 630-631 
Resource units, 631-633 
advantages, 633 
characteristics, 632 
sharing, 632-633 
using, 632 
Rest periods for children, 496, 500 
recess periods, 500 
values of, 496 
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Rest periods for teachers, 633-635 
elementary school, 634—635 
facilities for, 635 
need for, 635 
secondary schools, 633-634 

Retardation, remedial teaching, 628 

Retarded children, defined, 870 

Retention (study skill), 514 

Retention (of pupils): 
end-of-year, 67, 68, 69 
motivation and, 588 
(see also Promotion and retention of pupils) 

Retired men, as teacher aides, 407 

Retirement: 
civil service, 109 
teachers', 109 

Review of Educational Research, 631 

Rewards, motivation and, 587-588 

Rhode Island: 
board of education meetings, 51 
common-school movement, 21 
universal education, 21 

Rhythm bands, 333-334 
beginning exercises, 334 
educational values, 333-334 
introduction of instruments, 334 

Roman Empire, education in, 16 

Rorschach Test, 185, 435 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 19, 40, 615 

Routing card, Fig. 11-14, 137 

Rugg, Harold, 41 

Rules, spelling, 357—358 

Russia (see Soviet Union) 

Russian language, 286 
teaching, 283 
teaching machines, 748 


Sabbaticals, 103, 105, 168 

Safety drills, 523-525 
air-raid, 524—525 
fire, 523-524 

Safety education, 334-337 
elements of, 334 
legal liability, 337 
programs, 334-337 
responsibility for, 337 
School busses, 543 

Safety patrol, 790-792 
organization, 790, Fig. XIV-5, 791 
procedures, 792 
purposes, 790 
recognition of, 792 
responsibilities of, 791—792 
selection of participants, 792 
uniforms, 792 

Salaries: 
board of education, 48 
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Salaries (cont.): 
citizens’ committees, 818 
increases (see Merit increments) 
merit as factor, 85-86 
personnel policy, 166 
teachers, 86 (see also Merit increments) 
adult education program, 812 
Salary administration, theories of, 166 
Salary schedules, 101-106 
absences and leaves, 103, 105-106 
administrator and, 172 
A.F.T., 244 
Fig. 1-10, 104 
guide for developing, 102-103 
merit increments, 85-89 
merit programs, 88-89 
military service, 103 
substitute teachers, 196 
suggested minimum, 108-105 
Salk vaccine, 121 
Salvation Army Service Unit Bureau, 826 
Sawyer, W. W., 811 
Scheduling: 
beginning of school year, 93 
pupils, 61 
responsibility for, 173 
(see also Teachers, work load ) 
Scholarship funds, 501-504 
agencies awarding, 502 
categories, 501 
characteristics of program, 501—502 
educational scholarship, 501 
fellowships, 501 
grants-in-aid, 501 
list, 502-504 
student loans, 501 
(see also under field of study ) 
Scholarships: 
Fulbright, 250-251 
(see also Teaching fellowships ) 
Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, 247, 
251n., 502, 504n. 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 471 
Scholasticism, 17 
School: 
articulation of, 22-23 
criticism-attacks on, 1-10 
dramatics, value of, 782 
evaluation of, 424-429 
holidays, 788 
role of, 8-9 
special services, 9-10 
spending versus austerity, 9—10 
School administrator (see Administrator and 
Superintendent of schools ) 
School band (see Band) 
School Budget (see Budget) 
School bus drivers, qualifications, 545 


School busses: 
accidents, 544 
emergency drills, 544 
first-aid kit, 545 
health, 543—544 
safety education, 335, 336-337 
special regulations, 545—546 
School calendar (see Calendar) 
School camping programs (see Camping pro- 
grams) 
School census (see Census) 
School choir (see Choir) 
School clerk, 163-164 
School climate, behavior and, 567 
School closing, 59-61 
principal's responsibilities, 59-60 
teacher's responsibilities, 60-61 
School clubs, financing, 785 
School-community council, school evaluation, 
427 
School construction (see Construction) 
School council: 
election of, 793 
functions of, 794 
School curriculum committee, 381 
School custodian (see Custodian) 
School dentist (see Dentist) 
School design, 118 
School district: 
negligence, 658 
responsibility to beginning teacher, 605- 
606 
site selection, 116 
and state law, 27 
teacher's handbook, 644—645 
textbook selection, 649-650 
(see also Board of Education, District and 
Philosophy of education ) 
School doctor (see Physician) 
School elections, 792-794 
elementary school, 793 
function of officers, 794 
petitions, 794 
school council, 794 
secondary school, 793-794 
School exhibits, public relations and, 849 
School functions, administrator and, 171 
School library, 742-746 
book selection, 744—745 
cataloging (see Dewey decimal classifica- 
tion) 
center for learning, 746 
central versus classroom, 743 
equipment, 706 
functions of, 743-744 
personnel, 744 
physical aspects, 745—746 
servioes of, 742—743 


School library (cont.): 
space requirements, 746 
variation in organization, 744 
School Lunch Policies and Standards, 530n. 
School-lunch program, 528-530 
cost, 528 
personnel, 528-529 
policies, 529-530 
reasons for growth, 528 
time for, 530 
School Mathematics Study Group, The, 311, 
312 
School Milk Act (1954), 528 
School newspaper: 
developing, 804 
financing, 785 
influence of, 802 
popularity of, 802 
printing, 802-803 
purposes, 802 
staff, 803, Fig. XIV-7, 808 
School nurse (see Nurse) 
School orchestra (see Orchestra) 
School organization, 47-142 
board of education, 48—55 (see also Board 
of education ) 
budget, 106-111 
calendar, 111-113 
census, 113-115 
class size, 56-59 (see also Class size) 
closing of school, 59-61 
daily programs, 61-66 
elementary school, ungraded, 140-142 
end-of-year activities, 67-69 
evaluation of, 424 
grouping, 69-76 
homeroom program, 76-78 
kindergarten, 78-85 
merit increments, 85-89 
nursery schools, 89-92 
organization, 125-127 
planning for beginning of school, 92-95 
registering pupils, 95-99 
religious instruction, released-time for, 100- 
101 
salary schedules, 101-106 
school construction, 116-120 
for physically handicapped, 120-125 
state departments of education, 127-129 
summer schools, 129-132 
time allotments, 132-136 
transfer of pupils out of school, 136-139 
(see also Organizational plans) 
School physician ( see Physician) 
School plant, evaluation of, 424 
School professional library (see Professional 
library) 
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School programs: 
building, 10 
state to state variations, 7 
School psychologist ( see Psychologist) 
School store, 795—797 
equipment needed, 796-797 
operating, 795—796 
organizing, 795 
purposes, 795 
School-study conference, evaluation of schools, 
427 
School visitations, 4 (see also Visitations ) 
Schools, 724n. 
Science: 
center, 610 
classes, 58 
equipment, 706 
education, color and, 265 
fairs, 612 
general, equipment needed, 342 
laboratory: 
equipment, 746-748 
furniture, 723 
methods of, 40 
scholarships, 503 
scope of, 39 
Science Book List for Children, The, 607 
Science Facilities for the Modern High School, 
748n. 


Science of education, 39—40 
Science program, 337-343 


broad spiral approach, 339 
crash programs, 338 
equipment needed, 342-343 
exhibits and fairs, 341 
laboratory work, 340-341 
learning experiences, 341—342 
outside investigations, 341 
problem-solving approach, 342 
reasons for teaching, 337 
research, 340—341 

scope, 343 

specialized courses, 340 
specific aims, 337-338 

spiral approach, 338-339 
teaching approaches, 338-339 
unit or block aprpoach, 339 
variations in, 339-340 


Scientific attitude, 637-641 


applicability of, 637—638 
applying, 640-641 
characteristics, 638 
critical thinking, 613 
developing, 639-640 
evidence of, 641 
fostering, 641 

literature, 618 
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Scientific attitude (cont.): 
problem-solving approach and, 624—625 
signposts, 638 

Scientific determinsm, 19-20 

Scope, defined, 870-871 

Seatwork, 635-637 
cautions, 637 
classroom control, 636-637, 669 
defined, 635 
developing independent skills, 636 
drill or practice, 636 
individualization of, 637 
value of, 636 
workbooks, 636 

Secondary education: 
adolescent problems, 38 
cardinal principles of, 35-36 
federal aid, 11 (see also Federal aid to edu- 

cation) 
needs of age group, 37-38 
objectives, 35-38 
purpose of, in American democracy, 36-37 

Secondary school: 

administrator interview, 206, Fig. III-11, 
216 

advanced-class grouping, 76 
certification, 238 
class: 

lists, 93 

size, 57-58 
classroom equipment, 706 
department chairman, 391-392 
departmental grouping, 75, 571 
elections, 793-794 
—elementary, articulation of curriculum, 

366-367 

experimental math programs, 311-312 
foreign languages, 284-286 
grading, 431 
graduation exercises, Fig. 11-6, 70 
grouping, 72-78, 573 
instrumental music in, 315-316 
multiple-track grouping, 75 
Parent-Teacher Association, 842 
police and, 537 
psychological help referrals, 187 
rest periods for teachers, 633-634 
speech education, 853-354 
student-exchange program, 510-511 
subject-centered curriculum, 388 
subjects failed, 439 
teacher: 

evaluation, 88 

work load, 216-221 
transfer out of, 136-139 
visitation, length of, 369 
vocal music in, 815 
workbooks, 755, 756 


Secondary School Curriculum Committee, 311 
May, 1959 report, 311 
Secretarial assistance, 
188-189 
Secretarial training (see Business education ) 
Security, tenure and, 160 
Segregation: 
gifted pupil, 492 
(see Integration ) 
Selectivity, master teacher, 400 
Self-contained classroom, 570, 871 
teacher rest periods, 634 
Self-control, defined, 871 
Self-realization, objectives of, 36 
Semi-core program, 57 
Senior banquet, financing, 785 
Senior high school: 
daily programs, 65-66 
(see High school) 
Senior prom, financing, 785 
Sense realism, 40 
Separation of church and state (see Church- 
state separation ) 
Sequence, defined, 871 
Sequential approach, 624 
Sessions, summer school, 130 
Seven Liberal Arts, 17 
Seven Stories High, 608 
Sex education, 343-346 
content of courses, 346 
deterrents to program, 345 
name of course, 345—346 
objectives of, 343-344 
parents knowledge of, 343 
reasons for, 344 
responsibilities for, 346 
types of instruction, 344 
Shadow puppets, 737 
Short-range planning, 642-643 
team teaching, 647 
Shows, puppet (see Puppets and marionettes ) 
Shute, Nevil, 614 
Sight recognition, 619, 620 
Sight vocabulary, 323 
Sinclair, Upton, 614 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, 826 
Six-six Plan, 126 
Six-three-three Plan, 125-126 
Six-two-four Plan, 126 
Skills, defined, 871 
Slated globes, 731 
Slated maps, 731 
Slow learners, 488 
special class grouping, 76 
Smith, Bertrand L., 488, 489n. 
Smith College, 407 
Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, 12 
Smith-Lever Act, 1914, 12 


elementary | schools, 


Snellen Chart Test, 517 

Social characteristics of students: 
high school, 559-561 
intermediate grades, 552-554 
junior high, 556-557 
primary grades, 548-550 

Social development: 
whole child concept, 597-598 
(see Organizational plans) 

Social maturity grouping, 76 

Social needs of students: 
high school, 561-562 
intermediate grades, 554-555 
junior high, 558—559 
primary grades, 550—552, 

Social security: 
administration, 826 
А.Е.Т., 243 

Social Service Exchange, 825 

Social studies: 
charts, 265 
community as laboratory, 370 
critical thinking, 613 
dioramas, 265 
maps and globes, 730 
murals, 265 
teacher, 57 

Social Studies for Children in a Democracy, 

351n. 

Social studies program, 347-351 
centers of interest, 348-349 
correlated or fused-subject method, 349 
equipment necessary, 351 
formal, 348-349 
informal (learning experiences), 349 
methods of presentation, 349-350 
projects, 350-351 
responsibility of school, 347 
separate subject method, 349 
social experience method, 349 
speech education, 353 
(see also Current events instruction and 

Intergroup education ) 

Social traditionalism, 20 

Social work (see Community agencies) 

Socialization, 20 

Socially maladjusted children, 488—489 

Society for the Advancement of Education, 406 

Sociogram: 
administering, 461 
analysis of data, 462-463 
comparison of relative ranks, 464 
compiling data, 461-462 
plotting, 462 
preparation of, 460-461 
purpose of, 460 
significance of data, 463-464 
significant factors in using, 464—465 
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Sociometric techniques, 459—465 
grouping students, 668 
(see Sociogram ) 
Socrates, 16 
Sons of the American Revolution award, 483 
Sophists, 16 
Southern States Work Conference, 529, 530n. 
Soviet Union, scientific advances, 8 
Space travel, television programs, 708 
Spanish, 286 
speaking pupils, 622 
teaching, 283 
teaching machines, 748 
Spartan education, 15 
Special class, 76, 629 
Special help, tutoring, 655 
Special interest maps, 731 
Special museums, 732 
Special teachers: 
art, 263-264 
elementary schools, 190-191 
Specific book lists, 607 
Specimen maps, 731 
Speech-correction therapy, 487 
Speech for the Classroom Teacher, 506n. 
Speech disorders, 504-507 
inventory form, 506, Fig. VIII-4, 507 
most frequent, 505 
school responsibility, 505 
seriousness of, 504—505 
teacher responsibility, 505, 506 
Speech education, 351-355 
choral reading and speaking, 354 
consultants, 352 
correction, 354—355 
debating teams, 353 
dramatic clubs, 353 
elementary school, 352-353 
organization for, 351—352 
secondary school, 353-354 
school's responsibility, 355 
therapist, 352, 354-355 
(see also Language arts) 
Speech pathology, 504 
Speech therapist, 191—192, 352, 354-355, 420, 
487, 506, 815 
duties, 192 
in-service education, 192 
record keeping, 192 
Speech therapy: 
physically handicapped, 124 
tutoring, 655 
Spelling, 355-359 
instruction plans, 355-357 
phonics, 358-359 
remedial teaching, 629 
rules, 357-358 e 
teaching machines, 748 
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Spelling (cont.): 
ten-step process, 355 
test-study plan, 355, 356-357 
workbooks, 755 
(see Phonics) 
Spiral approach (science education), 338-339 
Split-grade groups, 76 
SQ3R (Survey, Question, Read, Recite, and 
Review), 513 
SRA Achievement Tests, 467 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities,466 
SRA Youth Inventory, 416 
Staff: 
administrator and, 171-173 
evaluation of, 424 
local professional, in school evaluation, 428 
physically handicapped children, 487 
unity, 4 
Staff councils, 254-255 
functions of, 255 
organization, 254-255 
responsibilities, 254 
types, 254 
Staff organization, 143-221 
advisory councils, 143-148 
central staff, 148-151 
custodian, 152-154 
dental hygienist, 155-156 
office personnel, 162-164 
personnel policies, 164-169 
professional services, 169 
School administrator, 170-177 
School dentist, 177 
school nurse, 178-179 
school physician, 179-183 
school psychologist, 183-187 
secretarial assistance in elementary schools, 
188-189 
special teachers, elementary schools, 190-191 
speech therapist, 191-192 
substitute teachers, 193-197 
teachers: 
discharge of, 156-162 
orientation, 197-203 
шш; selection, assignment, 203— 
work load, secondary school, 216-221 
Stages ( puppet shows), 737, Fig. XIII-7, 739 
Standardized Achievement Tests, reading 
level, 595 
ae Catalog for High School Libraries, 


Standard Catalog Series, 699 
Standardized Intelligence and Achievement 
Tests, 465-468 
Standards: 
deterioration of, 203 
master teacher, 402 
in teacher recruitment, 204-206 


Stanford Achievement Test, 467 
Stanford-Binet, Revised, 185 
Stanford-Binet Scale ( 1937), 491 
Stanford University, 311 
State: 
aid (see State aid) 
certification standards, 239, Fig. IV—4, 240- 
242 
compulsory attendance laws, 659 
constitutional provision for education, 26- 
27 
constitutions, and sectarian education, 100 
curriculum guides, 383 
—church separation, 599 
financing school construction, 119 
for physically handicapped, 125 
rehabilitation services, 124 
responsibility in public education, 6 
scholarships, 502 
textbook selection, 649 
versus federal control of education pro- 
grams, 7 
versus federal financing, 6-7 
State aid: 
adult education, 811-812 
attendance and, 660 
summer schools, 130 
State Department of Education, 127-129 
chief administrative officer, 127-128 
Department of Mental Hygiene, 826 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 826 
functions, 128-129 
leadership, 129 
nursery-school program, 91 
school evaluation, 429 
summer schools, 131 
State Division of Employment, 826 
State Division of Parole, 825 
State Teachers’ Associations, 237 
Stenography (see Business education) 
Stimulate, defined, 871 
Store (see School store) 
Stories: A List of Stories to Tell and to Read 
Aloud, 608 
Stories Anyone Can Tell, 608 
Strikes, 243 
Strong, E. K., 434 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, 
434 
Student activities, 759-807 
assembly programs, 759-763 
athletics, 763—766 
banking programs, 767—768 
book fairs, 769-770 
camping programs, 770-775 
class parties, 775-778 
club and activity programs, 778-781 
dramatics, 781-784 
financing, 784-786 


Student activities (cont.): 
holiday celebrations, 786-788 
publications, 801-807 
recreation programs, 788-790 
safety patrol, 790-792 
school elections, 792—794 
school store, 795-797 
student government, 797-801 
Student clerical assistants, 188-189 
Student codes, 508-509 
contents of, 509 
developing, 508-509 
purposes, 508 
results of, 509 
Student congress, 797 (see also Student gov- 
ernment) 
Student council (see Student government) 
Student-exchange programs, 510-512 
American Field Service, 510-511 
Americans Abroad, 511 
follow-up of, 511 
list, 512 
selection of students, 510 
(see also under name of program) 
Student government, 797-801 
functions, 797 
objectives, 797 
student councils: 
activities, 799-801 
agenda, 798 
meetings per year, 798—799 
organizing, 797—798 
responsibilities, 798, Fig. XIV—6, 799 
student dress announcement, 832 
types, 797 
Student handbook, 93, 806-807 
Student loans, 501 
Student monitors, 687 (see also Monitor sys- 
tems) 
Student publications, 801-807 
handbook, 806-807 
literary magazine, 806 
miscellaneous, 807 
newspaper, 802-804 
public relations and, 848 
types, 801-802 
yearbook, 804 
Student teachers, 256-258 
duties, 258 
guides for, 258 
orientation, 257 
supervising, 256-257 
Student teaching, 256 
Students, 477-517 
anecdotal records, 477-479 
average child, 479-481 
awards, 481-484 
codes, 508—509 
defined, 871 
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Students (cont.): 
dramatics, value of, 781-782 
dress, 831—832 
drop-outs, 484—486 
exceptional children, 486—489 
—exchange programs, 511-512 
Future Teachers of America (F.T.A.), 489— 
490 
gifted pupils, 491—493 
monitor systems, 493-494 
public relations, 845 
pupil cumulative records, 494-490, Fig. 
VIII-1, 2, 3, 497-500 
rest periods for children, 496 
scholarship funds, 501-504 
speech disorders, 504-507 
study skills, 512-515 
vision health, 515-517 
withdrawal, 661 
Study Conference, evaluation of schools, 427 
Study halls, 683-685 
atmosphere, 684-685 
basic types, 683-684 
classroom, 683 
mass, 684, 685 
procedures and organization, 684—685 
purpose of, 683 
supervised, 683 
Study skills, 519-515 
comprehension, 514 
formula, SQ3R, 513 
homework, 682 
interpretation, 514 
location, 514 
memorization, 515 
motivation as key, 512 
organization, 514 
outside activities and, 512 
practices, 514-515 
retention, 514 
Studying: 
practices in, 514-515 
(see also Study skills) 
Studying Students, Guidance Methods of In- 
dividual Analysis, 465n. 
Stullken, Edward H., 488, 489n. 
Subject-centered: 
curriculum, 388 
defined, 871 
Substitute teachers, 193-197 
assignment of, 195-196 
duties, 193-194 
orientation, 195 
permanent, 196 
qualifications, 194-195 
—tregular teacher and, 194 
regular teachers as, 197 
salary schedule, 196 
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Substitute teachers (cont.): — . 
school administrator and, 177 
supervision, 195 

Summer schools, 129-132 
administrative practices for, 131-182 
creativity, 618 
financing, 130-131 
organization, 130 
purposes, 129 
session, 130 
standards, 130-131 

Superintendent of schools, 148-151 
as administrator, 51 
board of education relationship, 51 
(see also Administrator ) 
Superior service, 166 
Supervision, 403-406 
beginning of school year, 92-95 
of beginning teacher, 605 
camping program, 774 
characteristics of, 403—406 
class mothers, 823 
club and activity programs, 778 
cooperative venture, 403 
effectiveness of, 408 
secondary (see Department chairman) 
student teachers, 256-257 
substitute teachers, 195 
teacher aides, 403, 408 
(see also Classroom observation ) 
Supervision as Human Relations, 392, 392n. 
Supervision of pupils, 685-687 
bus platforms, 687 
cafeteria, 686 
in corridors, 687 
homeroom, 686 
playground, 686-687 
principles of, 685-686 
teacher-pupil planning, 687 
Supervisor of instruction (see Coordinator of 
instruction and curriculum) 
Supervisory personnel, salary schedule, 103 
Suppes, Patrick, 311 
Supplementary textbooks, 752 
Supplies (see Requisitions) 
Surplus foods, 12 
Survey tests, 472 
Surveys, community, 370-372 
Suspension, motivation and, 588 
Symonds, P. M., 435 
Symposium, 673 
Syracuse University,310 


Take-cover drills (see Air-raid drills) 
Take-home plan (air-raid protection), 594 
Talented children, defined, 871 

Talmud, 14 

Tarlow, Milton, 802, 807n. 


T.A.T. (see Thematic Appreciation Test) 
Taxpayers and nontaxpayers, public relations 
and, 846-847 
Tax revenues, summer schools and, 180 
Teacher aides, 406—408 
Bay City Experiment, 407—408 
examples, 406—408 
purposes of, 406 
Teacher evaluation, 85-87, 105, 408—418 
classroom situation, 409—410 
conferences, 410 
gifted pupils, 491 
helping teacher, 403 
master teacher, 403 
personnel policies and, 167-168 
principles of, 408—409 
probationary teachers, 159-160 
record, 410, Fig. VI-1, 411-413 
visitations, 368-369 
Teacher-made tests, 468-470 
advantages of, 468, 469 
objective, 470 
planning, 469 
subjective, 469—470 
Teacher orientation, 166, 197-203 
beginning of school year, 92 
board of education, 198 
"buddy" system, 200 
to community, 200-201 
district and personnel, 198, 199 
evaluating effectiveness, 202-203 
length of time for, 201 
planning, 197-198 
principal, 199-200 
social aspects of programs, 201-202 
substitute teachers, 195 
written materials as aids, 202 
(see also Orientation ) 
Teacher planning, 642-643 
aspects of, 642-643 
blueprint for, 643 
characteristics of, 642 
elementary school, 132-136 
program, 95 
Teacher-pupil planning, 643 
creativity, 613 
discipline and, 566-567 
grouping, 572 
motivation and, 589, 590 
supervision and, 687 
Teacher recruitment, 203, 204-206 
board of education, 49 
principal, 60 
standards, 204-206 
Teachers: 
action research, 224 
adult education, 811 
application form, Fig. III-8, 207-209 
art, 263-264 


Teachers (cont.): 
assignment, 214-215 
beginning, salary, 102 
census and, 113 
certification (see Certification) 
clerical function of, 670-672 
communists as, 29-30 
competency, 133 
conferences, 229 
credit for education, 88 
credit unions, 237-238 
—custodian relationship, 158-154 
discharge of, 156-162 
basis for, 156, 157-159 
board of education and, 49 
probationary period, 156-157 
probationary teachers, 159-160 
procedures, 160-162 
tenure, 157, 160 
duties regarding substitutes, 194 
English, 57 
evaluation (see Teacher evaluation) 
handbooks, 643-647 
board of education handbooks, 645 
development of, 644 
district handbook, 644-645 
format, 645 
purposes, 644 
topics in, 646, Fig. XI-1, 646 
helping, 397-899 
Institute of Instruction, 21 
key in learning process, 10 
kindergarten, 56 
legal responsibilities, 526 
master, 899-403 (see also Master teacher) 
orientation (see Teacher orientation ) 
personal record folder, 214-215, Fig. III-9, 
210-213 
personality, and pupil failure, 439 
for physically handicapped children, 486 
preparation of, 8 
probationary, 156-160, 193 
professional growth, 168 
ratings (see Merit increments ) 
records, personnel polices and, 166-167 
recruitment (see Teacher recruitment) 
regulars as substitutes, 196-197 
resignations, 68 
responsibilities, beginning of school year, 
94-95 
rest periods, 633-635 
retirement, 109 
salaries, 7, 10, 101-106 
school closing, 60-61 
in school office, 189 
selection of, 164—165; 206-214 
personal interview, 206, 214 
shortages, 203, 204, 406, 670 
social studies, 57 
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Teachers (cont.) : 

special (see under Elementary schools) 

status, 166 

student, 256-258 

substitute (see Substitute teachers) 

unions, 243-244 

visitation (see Visitations) 

work load, 216-221 

Douglas formula, 218-220 
measuring, 217-220 

reducing, 221 

(see also under Secondary schools ) 

(see also Code of ethics of educators, 
Educators, Staff and under type of 
school) 

Teachers College Record "Predicting Reada- 
bility," 454n. 
Teaching, 603-654 

beginning teacher, 603-606 

book lists, 606-609 

classroom centers of interest, 609-611 

creativity in education, 611-613 

critical thinking, 613-618 

drill or practice, 618-620 

handbooks, 643-647 

home-bound instruction, 620-621 

income, 253 

morale, 153 

non-English-speaking children, 622-624 

planning, 642-643 

problem-solving approach to learning, 624— 
628 

remedial, 628-629 

research and experimentation, 630-631 

resource units, 631-633 

rest periods for teachers, 633-635 

salaries as inducement, 102 

scientific attitude, 637-641 

seatwork, 635-637 

student, 256 

team, 647-648 

textbook selection, 648-654 

Teaching Business Subjects, 363n. 

Teaching Evaluation Record, Fig. VI-1, 410, 
411-418 

Teaching fellowships, 247-251 

Fulbright, 250-251 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
248-250 

John Hay, 247-248 

stipends, 251 

types available, 247-251 

Teaching machines, 748-750 

advantages, 749-750 

cost of, 748 

film strip viewers, 749 

programs, 750 

types of, 748-749 

using, 750 
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Teaching Machines and Programmed Learn- ^ Textbook selection, 10, 648-654 


ing, A Source Book, 750 

Team teaching, 647-648 

defined, 647 

evaluation, 648 

master teachers, 647, 648 

organization, 647 

planning, 647 

preparation, 647 

presentation, 647 
Techniques, sociometric, 459—465 
Teeters, Megley K., 581n. 
Television: 

educational, 58, 702—705 

motivation and, 586-587 

programs, 692 

public relations and, 849 

teacher rest periods, 634-635 
Tennessee, John Hay fellows, 248 
Tenure, 86 

board of education and, 160 

defined, 871 

discharge of teacher, 157 

harmfulness of, 157 

medical care and, 167 

probationary period, 103, 105 

salary commitment and, 160 
Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, 466 
Test center, 735 
Testimonials, 617 
Testing: 

gifted pupil, 492 

psychologist and, 183, 185 
Testing program, 471-475 

achievement test, 471 

college entrance and scholarship tests, 472 

developing, 472, 474-475 

diagnostic tests, 472 

intelligence tests, 471 

personality questionnaires, 471 

readiness tests, 472 

scholastic aptitude tests, 471 

selecting tests, 472, Fig. VII-10, 473-474 

survey tests, 472 

testing schedule, 475, Fig. VII-11, 475 
Tests: 

achievement, 420, 467, 471 

aptitude, 413-415 

attitude and adjustment inventory, 415-417 

in grouping, 72, 74 

hearing loss, 433 

intelligence and achievement, 465—468 

interest inventories, 434—435 

number used, 1958-1959, 471 

"personality," 416 

projective, 435—437 

reading, 595-596 

teacher-made, 468-470 

visual, in schools, 517 

(see also Testing program and under type 

and name of test) 


check list, Fig. XI-2, 652-654 
committees, 650 
criteria for, 653 
and curriculum, 651 
experimental use of texts, 650—651 
factors in, 651, 653 
in-service education, 651 
local level, 649-650 
multiple listing by states, 649 
state, 649 
Textbook-workbook approach, 756-757 
Textbooks, 291, 690, 750-754 
basal, 751-752 
co-basal, 752-753 
curriculum guides and, 751 
evaluation of, 754 
integration, 725 
school stores, 797 
selection, 750-751 (see Textbook selection) 
supplementary, 752 
teacher's guides, 753-754 
time used, 754 
using, 751 
Textile working (see Industrial arts education) 
Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.), 185, 
435—436 
Theories: 
progressive education, 6 
traditional education, 6 
Therapeutic work, tutoring, 655 
Therapists (see Physical therapists ) 
Thorndike, Edward L., 19, 40 
Thorndike handwriting scale, 288 
Thorpe, Louis P., 435 
Time allotments, 132-136 
beginning of school year, 94 
block plan, 138, Fig. 11-12, 134 
fixed schedule, 133, Fig. II-11, 134 
junior high school daily programs, 64-65 
lunch hour, 62, 66 
senior high chool, 66 
survey, Fig. II-13, 135 
Tompkins, Lucy, 770 
Torah, 14 
Trade books, 291 
Traditional education: 
progressive versus, 5-6 
subject-centered, 5 
Traditional philosophy of education, 40-41 
(see also Authoritarian ) 
Traditionalism, social, 20 
Trainable children, defined, 871 
Transfer ( propaganda technique), 616-617 
Transfer card, Fig. 11-15, 139 
Transfers, 136-139 
acceptance at new school, 138 
forwarding information, 138 
return of school property, 136 
routing card, Fig. II-14, 137 


Transportation (of pupils), 539-546 
administrator and, 171 
bus drivers, 589-541 
bus stops, 541-542 
major function of schools, 539 
objectives, 539 
physically handicapped, 192 
scheduling, beginning of school year, 93-94 
school busses: 
loading and unloading, 542 
pupil management, 542-543 
school-lunch program, 528 
(see also School busses) 
Transportation maps, 731 
Travel, 252-253 
Traveling High School Science Library, The, 
609 
Trivium, 17 
Truancy, 659 
Truant officer ( see Attendance officer) 
Truants (see Socially maladjusted children) 
Trump, J. Lloyd, 670, 672n. 
Tubercular child, 487-488 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Association, 
827 
Tuition, summer schools, 130 
Turner, Mary C., 606 
Tutoring, 654-656 
arts, 654 
categories of, 654-655 
gifted child, 76 
homebound instruction, 621, 654 
non-English-speaking student, 623 
remedial work, 654 
responsibilities of, 655-656 
special help, 655 
therapeutic work, 655 
Tutors: 
responsibilities, 655-656 
(see also Tutoring) 
Tutor-type teaching, 568 
Two-room elementary school, 570 
Typewriting (see Business education) 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 614 
Understandings, defined, 871 
Ungraded elementary school: 
advantages, 141 
assignment of pupils, 141 
flexibility of, 141 
objectives, 142 
organization, Fig. 11-16, 140-141 
versus graded, 140 
Ungraded groups, 75 
Ungraded programs, defined, 871 
Ungraded school, 126-127 
Unification of learning, 387-388 
Uniforms, school bands, 318 
Unions (see Teachers, unions) 
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Unit icis approach (science education), 


United Epilepsy Association, 827 
United Cerebral Palsy Association, 827 
United States: 
classroom shortage, 116 
disloyalty to, 159 
major goal of education in, 29 
ordinance of 1785, 11 
ordinance of 1787, 11 
P.L. 16, 12 
P.L. 346, 12 
P.L. 550, 12 
world position, 8 
Universal education concept, 20-21 
University of Chicago: College Mathematics 
Staff, 313 
University of Illinois: 
Arithmetic project, 310 
Committee on School Mathematics, 312, 
813 
University of Kansas: Committee on the Un- 
dergraduate Program of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, 318 
University of Maryland: Maryland Mathe- 
matics Study Group, 311, 313 
University of Massachusetts, 407 
University survey teams, school evaluation 
and, 429 
U.S. Census Bureau, 78 
U.S. Congress, 12 
N.E.A., 233 
support to education, 7 
U.S. Constitution, 6-7, 11, 25-26, 100 
Fifth amendment, 26 
First amendment, 26, 100 
Fourteenth amendment, 25, 26 
loyalty oaths, 28 
separation of church and state, 100 
Tenth amendment, 25, 26 
U.S. Education Foundation, 251 
U.S. Office of Education, 7, 78, 119, 251, 253, 
438, 631, 726 
Commissioner, 21 
foreign language study, 280 
U.S. Supreme Court, 23, 25 
May 17, 1954 decision, 25 
_teleased-time program, 100-101 
Utah Merit Study Committee, 89 


Values, moral and spiritual, 30-83 

(see Moral and spiritual values ) 
Ventilation, 668 
Verbal-Association Projective Tests, 436 
Vestibule grouping, 75-76 
Veterans, 250, 251 

service agency, 826 

summer schools, 129 
Videotapes, 704-705 
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Vision health, 515—517 * 
close work, 516 
eye accidents and injuries, 517 
eye difficulties, symptoms of, 516-517 
ratio of defects, 515 
reading readiness, 515-516 
school lighting, 516 
testing, in schools, 517 
Vision test, 533, Fig. IX-3, 536 
Visitations, 244-946 
citizens to classroom, 850—852 
follow-up of, 245 
home, 833-835 
planning, 244-245 
professional visiting time: for school evalua- 
tion, 427-428 
purposes of, 244-245 
values of, 245-246 
(see also Classroom observation ) 
Visiting Nurse Association, 827 
Visitors to classrooms, 850-852 
advance arrangements, 850—851 
follow-up, 852 
visitor-principal discussion, 851—852 
vvisitor-teacher discussion, 851 
Visual aids, 58 
health education, 290 
Visual board (see Flannel board) 
Vocal ensembles, 316-317 
Vocal groups (see Music program ) 
Vocational education: 
classes, 58 
defined, 871 
drop-outs and, 485 
federal-state aid, 811 
middle ages, 17 
secondary school guidance in, 35 
Vocational guidance, 531 
Vocational subject areas, 359-363 
business education, 360-362 
homemaking education, 359-360 
industrial arts education, 362-363 
Vogel, Mabel, 442 
Voltaire, 19 


Wall outline maps, 731 
Washburne, Carelton, 442 
Washington: 
chief administrative officer for education, 
“128 
John Hay Fellows, 248 
W.C.O.T.P., 233, 237 
Wechsler-Bellevue Form I, 185 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 185 
Wesleyan University, 811, 676n. 
West, Dorothy Herbert, 606 
West Virginia, integration, 24 


Western civilization, classical nations of, 14-16 
Whole-child concept, 596-601 
curriculum and, 599-601 
emotional development, 598-599 
five areas, 596 
intellectual development, 596-597 
moral development, 599 
physical development, 599 
physically handicapped, 488 
social development, 597-598 
vision health, 517 
Wichita, Kansas, teacher aides program, 407 
Wilson, Russell E., 722, 724n. 
Winnetka Graded Book List, 442 
Winnetka Plan, 74 
Wisdom, man of, 14 
Withdrawal ( student), 661 
Woodring Plan, 75 
Woodworking ( see Industrial arts education ) 
Word Association Tests, 436 
Word recognition, 323-324 
Work permits, 96 
Workbooks, 690, 754—757 
basal instruction, 754—755 
corrective instruction, 756 
enrichment instruction, 756 
reinforcement of instruction, 755-756 
seatwork, 636 
supplementary instruction, 756 
use of, 756-757 
Working mothers, school-lunch program, 528 
Workmen's Compensation Board, 826 
Workshop program, 229 
World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession (see W.C.O.T.P.) 
World War I, 250, 617 
World War II, 250, 979, 604, 616, 717 
foreign language studies, 279 
Writing schools, 22 
Written reporting (to parents), 455 


Yale University, 248, 311 
School Mathematics Study Group, 313 
Yearbook, 804-806 
financing, 785 
format, 805 
guidelines, 804-805 
production, 806 
purposes, 804 
staff, 804, Fig. XIV-8, 805 
Your Reading, 608 
Youth Discussion, Patterns and Techniques, 
676n. 
Youth programs, citizens' committees, 818-819 


Zorach v. Clauson, 100, 101 2 


